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Art.  I.— MR.  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Mr.  John  Morley'8  Writings.    In  Nine  Volumes.    A  New 
Edition.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

I  SUPPOSE  we  may  take  Mr.  John  Morley's  new  and 
uniform  edition  of  his  principal  writings  to  be  in  some 
sort  his  farewell  to  literature  as  a  profession.  The  occasion  is 
suitable  for  considering  him  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Morley  is 
emphatically  '^  a  representative  man  " — one  of  the  ablest  types  of 
a  school  of  thought  not,  perhaps,  numerically  very  considerable 
in  England,  but  assuredly  very  considerable  in  other  respects. 
The  history  of  the  world  may  be  said,  with  some  truth,  to  be 
the  history  of  the  triumphs  of  minorities  who  knew  their  own 
minds.  Now,  the  party — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  sect 
— of  which  Mr.  Morley  is  a  leader,  unquestionably  does  know  its 
own  mind.  As  unquestionably  in  him  they  have  an  exponent  of 
whom  they  may  be  justly  proud.  Even  those  whose  religious 
convictions  and  whose  political  opinions  are  the  furthest  removed 
from  his,  must  confess  and  admire  the  high  gifts  which,  with  no 
aid  from  family  or  fortune,  have  raised  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
and  a  commanding  position  among  party  leaders.  And  no  one 
who  has  intelligently  studied  his  writings  can  for  one  moment 
confound  him  with  the  sort  of  men  of  whom  party  leaders  are 
usually  made.  A  very  able  journalist — the  late  Mr.  Hannay— 
when  some  one  accused  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  having  no  principles, 
replied :  "  Oh  yes,  he  has  principles — as  a  horse-dealer  has 
horses."  The  saying  was  monstrously  unjust  as  regards  that 
eminent  man.  But  who  can  deny  that  it  is  only  too  applicable  to 
a  large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  prominent  politicians? 
There  is  the  gravest  reason  to  fear  that  at  no  distant  date  the 
designation  of  public  man  will  be  as  little  honourable  as  that 
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of  public  woman.  "Est-ce  qa'il  n'est  pas  tout  naturel  que 
vos  convictions  tournent  avec  votre  interet  ?  EUes  ne  changent 
pas  pour  9a :  elles  se  deplacent :  voilk  tout/^  So  observes  the 
clever  American  lady  in  "  Rabat^as/^  But  Mr.  Morley's  convic- 
tions are  of  another  order.  They  are  held  with  an  intensity  of 
belief  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  breathe  in  every 
page  of  his  writings.  They  are  the  very  springs  of  his  intellectual 
life.  Nothing  more  honourably  distinguishes  him  in  an  age  of 
political  Pyrrhonism  than  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  him.  I  propose  to  inquire  what  that  faith  is.  And  I 
shall  answer  the  inquiry,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  own  words. 
My  task  will  be  little  more  than  to  tabulate  from  his  writings  his 
own  account  of  his  beliefs  and  aims.  The  necessity  for  doing  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morley,  with  the  one  exception  of  his 
work  on  "  Compromise/^  has  not  systematically  or  consecutively 
expounded  his  views.  In  an  article  in  his  '^  Miscellanies  '^  ^  he 
observes  how  dexterous  Robespierre  used  to  be  in  presenting  his 
case.  "  First,  he  said  everything  important  at  the  exact 
moment,  when  he  had  brought  the  minds  of  his  hearers  into 
the  state  most  fitted  to  receive  it.  Second,  he  insinuated  gradually 
and  indirectly  into  their  minds  ideas  which  would  have  aroused 
opposition  if  they  had  been  expressed  more  directly."  This 
is  also  Mr.  Morley's  favourite  method.  And  he  has  pursued 
it  with  great  skill  and  with  abundance  of  success. 

His  plausive  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear. 

He  is  well  aware,  as  he  has  told  us  in  his  book  on  "  Com- 
promise/'t  that  "  it  is  not  easy  to  wind  an  Englishman  up  to 
the  level  of  dogma.''  But  that  is  his  avowed  end.  And  he  has 
displayed  quite  remarkable  astuteness  in  his  choice  of  means. 

What,  then,  is  the  dogma  which  Mr.  Morley  has  embraced, 
and  which  he  desires  to  recommend  to  his  countrymen  ?  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  way  of  thinking  about  human  life  and  its  conditions 
which  the  French  emphatically  express  by  the  words  ''The. 
Revolution."  Mr.  Morley  observes,  very  truly :  '' The  greatest 
problem  that  ever  dawns  upon  any  human  intelligence  that  has 
the  privilege  of  discerning  it,  is  the  problem  of  a  philosophy  and 
a  body  of  doctrine : "  %  because  that  problem  really  embraces  all 
other  problems.  He  knows  well — no  one  better— that  the 
supreme  issue  of  the  present  day  is  not  merely  political  or  social, 
but  religious.  ''  It  has  been  justly  said/'  he  writes,  "  that  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  great  discussions   of  modern  society  lie 
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the  two  momentous  questions,  whether  there  is  a  God,  and 
whether  the  soul  is  immortal."  *  Now,  the  answer  which 
Chrbtianity  gave  to  these  questio  ns  was,  until  a  century  ago, 
generally  received  throughout  Europe.  Everywhere  religion  was 
publicly  professed,  and  in  it  men  found  the  main  sanction  of 
law,  the  great  foundation  both  of  the  public  and  private  order. 
''At  the  heart  of  the  Re  volution,^' as  Mr.  Morley  tersely  expresses 
it,  *'  is  a  new  way  of  understanding  life.^'  t  He  accepts  the 
formuh,  ^' Revolution,  Revelation/'  In  a  passage  worth  pre- 
senting at  some  length  he  draws  this  out : 

Christianity  is  the  name  for  a  great  variety  of  changes  which  took 
place,  during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  in  men's  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeUng  about  their  spiritual  relations  to  unseen  powers,  about 
their  moral  relations  to  one  another,  about  the  basis  and  type  of 
social  union.  So  the  Hevolution  is  now  the  accepted  name  for  a  set 
of  changes  which  began  faintly  to  take  a  definite  practical  shape .... 

towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century While  one  movement 

supplied  the  energy  and  the  principles  which  extricated  civilization  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  other  supplies  ....  amid  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  various  representatives  of  an  obsolete  ordering,  the 
only  forces  to  be  trusted,  at  once  for  multiplying  the  achievements  of 
human  intelligence  stimulated  by  human  sympaQiy,  and  for  diffusing 
their  beneficent  results  with  an  ampler  hand  and  more  fiar-scattering 
arm.  Faith  in  a  divine  power,  devout  obedience  to  its  supposed  will, 
hope  of  ecstatic,  unspeakable  reward — these  were  the  springs  of  the 
old  movement.  Undivided  love  of  our  fellows,  steadfast  faith  in 
human  nature,  steadfast  search  after  justice,  firm  aspiration  towards 
improvement,  and  generous  contentment  in  the  hope  that  others  may 
reap  whatever  reward  may  be — these  are  the  springs  of  the  new. 
There  is  no  given  set  of  practical  maxims  agreed  to  by  all  members  of 
the  revolutionary  schools  for  achieving  the  work  of  release  from  the. 
pressure  of  an  antiquated  social  condition,  any  more  than  there  is  one 
set  of  doctrines  and  one  kind  of  discipline  accepted  by  all  Protestants. 
Voltaire  was  a  revolutionist  in  one  sense,  Diderot  in  another,  iand 
Rousseau  in  a  third ;  just  as  in  the  practical  order,  Lafayette,  Danton, 
Robespierre,  represented  three  different  aspirations  and  as  many 
methods.! 

The  Revolution,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  ^'  emphatically  belongs^' 
to  the  "  class  of  great  religious  and  moral  movements.^^  §  It  is, 
in  fact,  for  Mr.  Morley,  a  new  and  a  better  Gospel,  and  he 
delights  in  decorating  it  with  the  terms  consecrated  by  the 
usage  of  the  old.  Thus,  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  the  PhUosophes 
of  the  last  century  as  "our  spiritual  Fathers  that  begat  us,*'  |i 
Elsewhere  he  styles  Hume,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  "the  fathers  of 
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the  new  Church/'  and  Condorcet,  Mirabean,  Robespierre^  its 
"  fiery  apostles/^  *  Robespierre  is  also  pronoanced  to  be  "  the 
^eat  preacher  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ;"\  and 
the  Encyclopsedists  are  described  as  '*  a  new  order/'];  /'  bound  by 
the  new  vows  of  poverty,  trath^  and  liberty/'  §  and  destined, 
happily,  to  replace  the  Society  of  Jesus.  ''The  best  men  of 
the  eighteenth  century/'  Mr.  Morley  avers,  were  possessed  by 
^^  a  furious  antipathy  against  the  Churchy  its  creeds^  and  its 
book;*' II  just  as  the  best  men  of  the  first  century  had  their 
spirits  stirred  within  them  when  they  saw  fair  cities  wholly 
given  to  idolatry.  He  describes  Catholicism  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  language  which  recalls  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  heathen 
world,  as  "  a  true  Chimera,  a  Monster  sodden  in  black  corrup- 
tion, with  whom  in  the  heart  of  a  humane  man  there  could  be 
no  terms."  %  He  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  Church  was  the  most 
justly  abhorred  of  all  institutions/'  **  On  the  other  hand,  as  St. 
Peter  discerned  in  his  disciples  ''  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood/'  '^  called  out  of  darkness  into  admirable  lights"  so 
does  Mr.  Morley  discern  in  Diderot  and  his  allies  "  the  great 
party  of  illumination/'  tt  ''  a  new  priesthood,"  tt  upon  whose 
''lawful  authority  "  he  insists,  attributing  to  them  "  more  generbos 
moral  ideas  and  higher  spirituality .''§§  Does  the  astonished  reader 
stare  and  gasp  at  seeing  "  moral  ideas"  and  "  spirituality"  ascribed 
to  bestial  materialists  like  Diderot  and  his  crew?  Let  hiuk 
possess  his  soul  in  peace  awhile.  We  shall  see  by-and-bye  that 
Mr.  Morley  uses  the  words  "spirituality"  and  "morality"  in  a  new 
sense.  Pass  we  on  to  observe  that  Mr.  Morley  considers  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  gluttonous  and  obscene  blasphemers,  who  assembled 
round  the  Baron  d'Holbach's  table,  for  the  destruction  of  not 
merely  the  superstitions  which  had  gathered  round  the  Christian 
dogma,  but  every  root  and  fragment  of  theistic  conception,"  to 
be  ''a  not  ungenerous  hope."  ||||  And  his  chief  complaint  against 
the  men  of  the  First  Revolution  is,  that  their  means  to  this  end 
were  not  well  chosen,  but  "led  to  a  mischievous  reaction  in 
favour  of  Catholicism."  Iff  But  I  must  quote  Mr.  Morley  at 
length  on  this  subject,  for  so  alone  can  justice  be  done  to  the 
vigour  of  his  thought  and  the  charm  of  his  manner.  On  the 
loth  of  November  1793 — or,  out  of  compliment  to  Mr,  Morley, 
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let  us  give  the  date  of  the  revolutionary  calendar,  the  21st 
of  Brumaire,  year  II. — took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  the  famous  Feast  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  ordained  by  the 
Commune  of  Paris  at  the  instance  of  Chaumette.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  recall  the  details  of  the  function  :  how  a  well- 
known  prostitute,  Mdlle.  Candeille,  "  of  the  Opera,''  presented  the 
goddess,  and  was  exhibited  on  a  cloud  made  of  pasteboard,  with  a 
pike  in  her  hand,  and  the  sacred  r^d  nightcap  on  her  head — it  was 
almost  her  only  clothing — as  the  living  image  of  the  new  divinity ; 
how  a  lamp,  representing  Truth,  burned  before  her;  how  her 
breechesless  adorers  {lea  sans-culoUes)  sang  in  her  honour  a 
hymn  written  by  Chenier,  to  a  tune  composed  by  one  Gossec,  a 
musician  much  in  vogue  then ;  how  they  proceeded  subsequently 
to  celebrate  mysteries,  "  seemingly  of  a  Cabiric  or  even  Paphian 
character,"  writes  the  historian,  which,  following  his  prudent 
example,  I  will  "  leave  under  the  veil."  I  need  not  say  that 
Chaumette  and  his  friends  of  the  Commune — worthy  predecessors 
of  the  present  municipal  rulers  of  Paris — did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  thus  persuasively  recommending  "  the  more  generous 
moral  ideas  and  higher  spirituality  "  of  the  new  faith.  They  also 
vigorously  resorted  to  the  civil  sword.  And  now  let  us  hear 
Mr.  Morley  upon  them  : 

In  the  winter  of  1793  the  Municipal  party,  guided  by  Hebert  and 
Chaumette,  made  their  memorable  attempt  to  extirpate  Christianity 
in  France.  The  doctrine  of  D'Hoibach's  supper-table  had  for  a 
short  space  the  arm  of  flesh  and  the  sword  of  the  temporal  power  on 
its  side.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of  dogmatic  atheism  in  Europe 
as  a  political  force.  This  makes  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
moments  in  the  Kevolution,  just  as  it  makes  the  Revolution  itself  the 
most  remarkable  moment  in  modern  history.  The  first  political 
demonstration  of  atheism  was  attended  by  some  of  the  excesses,  the 
folly,  the  extravagances  that  stained  the  growth  of  Christianity.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  a  very  mild  story  compared  with  the  atrocities  of  the 
Jewish  records  or  the  crimes  of  Catholicism.  The  worst  charge 
against  the  party  of  Chaumette  is,  that  they  were  intolerant,  and  the 
charge  is  deplorably  true ;  but  this  charge  cannot  lie  in  the  mouth  of 
persecuting  churches.     Historical  recriminations,  however,  are  not 

very  edifying Let  us  raise  ourselves  into   clearer  air.     The 

fault  of  the  atheists  is,  that  they  knew  no  better  than  to  borrow  the 
maxims  of  the  Churchmen;  and  even  those  who  agree  with  the 
dogmatic  denials  of  the  atheists — if  such  there  be — ought  yet  to 
■admit  that  the  mere  change  from  superstition  to  reason  is  a  small 
gain,  if  the  conclusions  of  reason  are  still  to  be  enforced  by  the 
instruments  of  superstition.  Our  opinions  are  less  important  than 
the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  they  possess  us,  and  even  good 
opinions  are  worth  very  little  unless  we  hold  them  in  a  broad,  intelli- 
gent, and  spacious  way.     Now,  some  of  the  opinions  of  Chaumette 
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were  full  of  enlightenment  and  hope.  He  had  a  generous  and  vivid 
faith  in  humanity.  ....  One  can  understand  how  an  honest  man 
would  abhor  the  darkness  and  tyranny  of  the  Church.  But  then,  to 
borrow  the  same  absolutism  in  the  interests  of  new  light,  was 
inevitably  to  bring  the  new  light  into  the  same  abhorrence  as  had 

befallen  the  old  system  of  darkness Instead  of  defying  the 

Church  by  the  theatrical  march  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  under 
the  great  sombre  arches  of  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady,  Chaumette 
should  have  found  comfort  in  a  fi^m  calculation  of  the  conditions. 

You,  he  might  have  said  to  the  priests — ^you  have  so  debilitated  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  by  your  promises  and  your  dreams,  that 
mimy  a  generation  must  come  and  go  before  Europe  can  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  your  superstition.     But  we  promise  you  that  they  shall 
be  generations  of  strenuous  battle.     We  give  you  all  the  advantage 
that  you  can  get  from  the  sincerity  and  pious  worth  of  the  good  and 
simple  among  you.     We  give  you  all  that  the  bad  among  you  may 
get  by  resort  to  the  poisoned  weapons  of  your  profession  and  your 
traditions — its  bribes  to  mental  indolence,  its  hypocritical  affectations 
in  the  pulpit,  its  tyranny  in  the  closet,  its  false  speciousness  in  the 
world,  its  menace  at  the  deathbed.     With  all  these  you  may  do  your 
worst,  and  still  humanity  will  escape  you ;  still  the  conscience  of  the 
race  will  rise  away  from  you,  still  the  growth  of  brighter  ideals  and  a 
nobler  purpose  will  go  on,  leaving  ever  further  and  further  behind 
them  your  dwarfed  finality  and  leaden,  moveless   stereotype.     We 
shall  pass  you  by  on  your  flank,  your  fieriest  darts  will  only  spend 
themselves  upon  air.     We  will  not  attack  you  as  Voltaire  did.     We 
will  not  exterminate  you ;  we  shall  explain  you.     History  will  place 
your   dogma  in  its   class,  above   or   below   a  hundred   competing 
dogmas,  exactly  as  the  naturalist  classifies  his  species.     From  being 
a   conviction,  it   will   sink   to  a  curiosity;   from  being  a  guide  to 
millions  of  human  lives,  it  will  dwindle  down  to  a  chapter  in  a  book. 
As  history  explains  your  dogma,  so  science  will  dry  it  up ;  the  con- 
ception of  law  will  silently  make  the  conception  of  the  daily  miracle 
of  your  altars  seem  impossible;  the  mental  climate  will  gradually 
deprive  your  symbols  of  your  nourishment,  and  men  will  turn  their 
backs  upon  your  system,  not  because  they  confuted  it,  but  because, 
like  witchcraft  or  astrology,  it  has  ceased  to  interest  them.     The  great 
ship  of  your  Church,  once  so  stout  and  fair,  and  well  laden  with  good 
destinies,  is  become  a  skeleton  ship;   it  is  a  phantom  hulk,  with 
warped  planks  and  sere  canvas,  and  you  who  work  it  are  no  more 
than  the  ghosts  of  dead  men,  and  at  the  hour  when  you  seem  to  have 
reached  the  bay,  down  your  ship  will  sink,  like  lead  or  like  stone,  to 
the  deepest  bottom."  * 

This  passage  affords  an  admirable  specimen  of  Mr.  Morley^s 
controversial  method.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  is  *^  replete 
with  mocks,  full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts  "  as  Voltaire 
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himself.  I  shall  give  a  few  more  samples  of  his  skill  iu  this  art 
of  "  sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer/^ 

First,  take  the  following,  in  which  a  parallel  is  more  than 
hinted  at  between  Voltaire  and  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity : — "  Voltaire  had  no  calm  breadth  of  wisdom.  It  may  be 
so.  There  are  movements  which  need,  not  this  calm  breadth  of 
wisdom,  but  a  two-edged  sword;  and  when  the  deliverers  of 
mankind  are  those  who  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth."  * 

Mr.  Morley,  to  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  letter 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  every  page  of  his  writings  bears  witness, 
must  be  well  aware  who  it  was  that  said,  "  I  have  come  to  send 
fire  upon  the  earth.'' 

Again,  complaining  of  the  prominence  given  to  the  base  and 
contemptible  squabbles  which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  Voltaire's 
life,  he  asks :  "  Why,  after  all,  should  men,  from  Moses  down- 
wards, be  so  cheerfully  ready  to  contemplate  the  hinder  parts  of 
their  divinities  ?  "  t 

Once  more.  In  his  brief  and  garbled  account  of  the  Voltaire- 
Hirsch  lawsuit — "  nowhere  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence  is 
there  a  more  despicable  thing,"  Mr.  Carlyle  rightly  j  udges  J — 
Mr.  Morley  is  obliged  to  own  that  his  spiritual  father  proved 
himself  an  accomplished  forger  and  a  hardy  perjurer.  But  he 
finds  in  the  Apostolic  College  of  the  old  faith  a  precedent  at 
least  for  the  perjury,  which  thus,  under  his  skilful  manipulation, 
becomes  one  of  "the  signs  of  an  apostle":  "When  very  hard 
pressed,  Voltaire  would  not  swerve  from  a  false  oath  any  more 
than  his  great  enemy  the  Apostle  Peter  had  done.^'§ 

In  an  article  in  his  "Miscellanies"  Mr.  Morley  quotes 
M.  Taine's  opinion — which  is  the  opinion  of  every  sane 
thinker — that  Jean- Jacques'  "  Contrat  Social "  "  is  very  poor 
stuE"  By  way  of  reply,  Mr.  Morley  observes  that  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  of  Christianity  are  very  poor  stufi*  too.  Here  is  the 
passage : 

M.  Taine  shows,  as  so  many  others  have  shown  before  him,  that 
the  ^'  Social  Contract,"  when  held  up  in  the  light  of  true  political 
science,  is  very  poor  stuff.  Undoubtedly  it  is  so.  And  Quintilian — 
an  accompHshed  and  ingenious  Taine  of  the  first  century — would  have 
thought  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  and  Augustine  and  Jerome  and 
Chrysostom  very  poor  stuff  indeed,  compared  with  the 

Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 
'  Of  Academics,  old  and  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe. 

*  "Voltaire,"  p.  43.  ^   '        t  Ihid.  p.  101. 
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And  in  some  ways,  from  a  literary  or  logical  point  of  view,  the  early 
Christian  writers  could  ill  bear  this  comparison.* 

Is  it  possible  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  confiding 
reader  with  a  more  engaging  air  of  philosophic  moderation  ? 

In  the  same  vein,  in  his  book  on  **  Rousseau/'  speaking  of  the 
very  nauseous  matter,  conveyed  in  a  very  nauseous  manner,  in 
certain  too  famous  passages  of  that  philosopher's  "  Confessions," 
he  observes :  "  This  morbid  form  of  self-feeling  is  only  less 
disgusting  than  the  allied  form  which  clothes  itself  in  the  phrases 
of  religious  exaltation."  And  he  adds  :  "  Blot  out  half-a-dozen 
pages  from  Rousseau's  "  Confessions,"  and  the  egotism  is  no  more 
perverted  than  in  the  "Confessions''  of  Augustine/' t 

Sometimes  comparison  is  used  by  Mr.  Morley  for  the  purpose 
of  directly  recommending  that  "  more  generous  morality  *'  by 
which  he  would  supersede  the  received  ethical  doctrines — 
"  the  pedantic  formulas  of  unreal  ethics,"  {  he  calls  them.  Thus, 
after  allowing  that  "no  word  is  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
Rousseau's  crime "  in  sending  his  new-born  children,  one  after 
another,  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  ho  proceeds : 

At  any  rate,  let  Rousseau  be  a  little  free  from  excessive  reproach 
from  ail  clergymen,  sentimentalists,  and  others,  who  do  their  worst  to 
uphold  the  common  and  rather  bestial  opinion  in  favour  of  reckless 
propagation,  and  who,  if  they  do  not  advocate  the  despatch  of  children 
to  public  institutions,  still  encourage  a  seldsh  incontinence  which 
ultimately  falls  in  burdens  on  others  than  the  offenders,  and  which 
turns  the  family  into  a  scene  of  squalor  and  brutish ness,  producing  a 
kind  of  parental  influence  that  is  far  more  disastrous  and  deiqaoralizing 
than  the  absence  of  it  in  public  institutions  can  possibly  be.  If  the 
propagation  of  children  without  regard  to  their  maintenance  be  either 
a  virtue  or  a  necessity,  and  if  afterwards  the  only  alternatives  are 
their  maintenance  in  an  asylum,  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  the  degradation 
of  a  poverty-stricken  home  on  the  other,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  give 
people  who  act  as  Rousseau  acted  all  that  credit  for  self-denial  and 
high  moral  courage  which  he  so  audaciously  claimed  for  himself.  It 
really  seems  to  be  no  more  criminal  to  produce  children  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  abandoning  them  to  public  charity,  as  Rousseau 
did,  than  it  is  to  produce  them  in  deliberate  reliance  on  the  besotted 
maxim  that  he  who  sends  mouths  will  send  meat,  or  any  other  of  the 
spurious  saws  which  make  Providence  do  duty  for  self-control,  and 
add  to  the  gratification  of  physical  appetite  the  grotesque  luxury  of 
religious  unction.  § 

*  "  Miscellanies,"  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 

t  "  Rousseau,"  vol.  ii.  p.  303.  So  in  the  next  page :  "  No  monk  or 
saint  ever  wrote  anything  more  revolting  in  its  Dlasphemous  self- 
feeling." 

t  "  Rousseau,"  vol.  i.  p.  6,  §  "  Rousseau,"  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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My  readers  have  probably  had  enough  to  show  how  ardently 
Mr.  Morley  sympathizes  with  Voltaire^s  aspiration,  ^eraser 
VlnfaTYie^  and  how  skilfully  he  employs  the  same  weapons 
which  that  philosopher  was  wont  to  wield.  As  might  be  expected 
the  ministers  of  the  Infdrae  fare  as  badly  at  his  hands  as  their 
Divinity.  He  pronounces  the  main  notes  of  the  sacerdotal 
temperament  to  be  "thin  unction/'  and  ^*  private  leanings  to  the 
<Jord  and  stake.'^ ^  He  is  of  opinion  that  "an  archbishop  owes 
it  to  himself  to  blaspheme  against  freedom  and  reason,  in  super- 
latives of  malignant  unction.'^  t  The  severest  thing  he  can 
bring  himself  to  say  of  Voltaire  is  that  "  he  often  sank  to  the 
level  of  ecclesiastics."  J  And  he  pleads  in  extenuation  of  a 
certain  perjury  committed  by  Diderot,  that  "  such  an  apostle 
of  the  new  doctrine  was  perhaps  good  enough  for  the  preachers 
of  the  old."  §  "  Theologians,"  he  maintains,  *^  rest  on  the 
vileness  of  men,"  while  the  apostles  of  the  new  faith — Condorcet, 
for  example — "  rest  on  their  goodness."  ||  To  "  orthodox  apolo- 
gists "  "  the  stern  and  serene  composure  of  the  historic  conscience 
is  always  unknown  :  "  ^  there  is  no  exception,  from  the  days  of 
Justin  Martyr  to  the  days  of  Cardinal  Newman.  The  clergy 
are  essentially  lovers  of  despotism  and  haters  of  liberty. 
"  When  the  people  take  their  own  government  into  their  own 
hands,  the  clergy  are  sure  to  turn  cold  or  apathetic  towards 
improvement."  **  Of  the  early  martyrs,  who,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  Cross  of  Christ,  counted  it  joy  to  be  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  he  pronounces  dogmatically 
that  "  their  solace  was  found  in  barbarous  mysteries."  ft  Bap- 
tism he  speaks  of  as  "  a  mere  mummery  :  "JJ  one,  as  I  suppose, 
of  those  "  mere  mockeries  of  the  shrine  of  the  Hebrew  divinity 
now  made  plain  to  scornful  eyes."§§  It  is  of  course  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  the  great  fortress  and  bulwark  of  historic 
Christianity,  that  Mr.  Morley  chiefly  directs  the  heavy  artillery 
of  his  flouts  and  gibes.  But  to  Protestantism,  if  really  earnest, 
he  is  hardly  less  hostile.  "The  great  evangelical  revival,"  he 
holds,  "has  deeply  warped  intellectual  growth  in  England."  |||| 
And  if,  on  the  whole,  he  views  Protestantism  with  greater 
indulgence  than  Catholicity,  it  is  because  he  regards  it  as 
inchoate  scepticism,  sure  to  issue  eventually  in  bald  deism  or 
even  in  sheer  atheism.  He  observes  that  it  was  through 
Voltaire  that  "  the  free  and  protesting  genius  of  the  Reforma- 

*  **  Miscellanies,"  voL  i.  p.  44.  f  "  Rousseau,"  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

X  Ibid.  p.  84.  §  "  Diderot,"  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

II  "Miscellanies,"  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  "H  Ibid. 

**  Ibid.  p.  127.  ft  "  Rousseau,"  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

XX  "  Compromise,"  p.  187.  §§  "  Rousseau,"  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

**Yoltaire,"p.  96. 
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tioD,  late  and  changed,  bat  directly  of  descent,  made  its  decisive 
entry  into  France/^  *  He  judges,  however,  that  "  the  Protestant 
dilution  of  the  theological  spirit  seems  to  be,  in  the  long  ran, 
a  more  effective  preparation  for  decisive  abandonment  of  it,  than 
virulent  dissolution  in  the  bitter  acids  of  Voltairism."  t  Even 
the  moral  character  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  does 
not  escape  his  acrid  criticism.  Thus  does  he  take  to  task  the 
late  Mr.  Mill  for  the  tribute  paid  by  that  philosopher  to  the 
stainless  perfection  of  Christ : 

This  unconditioned  exaltation  of  the  Christ  of  the  Grospels  as  ''the 
pattern  of  perfection  for  humanity,"  as  '*  the  ideal  representative  and 
guide/'  and  so  forth,  can  only  be  possible  to  such  a  moralist  as  Mr. 
Mill  was,  or  as  any  enlightened  person  of  our  day  must  be,  by  means 
of  a  process  of  selection  and  arbitrary  rejection.  We  may,  no  doubt — 
and  many  of  us  do — construct  an  ideal  figure  out  of  the  sayings,  the 
life,  and  the  character  of  the  great  figure  of  the  Gospels.  Mr.  Mill's 
panegyric  should  remind  us  that  we  do  this  only  on  condition  of 
shutting  our  eyes  to  about  one-half  of  the  portraits  as  drawn  in  the 
Gospels.  I  mean  that  not  merely  are  some  essential  elements  of  the 
highest  morality  omitted,  but  that  there  are  positive  injunctions  and 
positive  traits  recorded  which  must  detract  in  the  highest  degree  from 
the  justice  of  an  unqualified  eulogium.  Mr.  Mill  allows  in  one  place 
(p.  98)  that  the  noble  moralities  of  Christ  are  "mixed  with  some 
poetical  exaggerations,  and  some  maxims  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  precise  object."  This  is  far  too  moderate  an  account  of 
the  matter.  There  are  sayings  morally  objectionable  and  super- 
stitious in  the  highest  degree,  and  we  have  no  more  right  arbitrarily 
to  shift  the  discredit  of  these  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  disciples  or 
narrators  than  we  have  to  deny  to  them  all  possibility  of  credit  for 
what  is  admirable.  This,  however,  is  a  side  of  the  argument  which 
it  would  perhaps  do  more  harm  than  good  to  press.  Even  an 
excessive  admiration  for  a  benign  and  nobly  pitiful  character  is  so 
attractive  and  so  wholesome,  that  one  can  have  scanty  satisfaction  in 
searching  for  defective  traits.  That  Mr.  Mill  should  have  committed 
himself  to  a  position  which  calls  for  this  deprecatory  withdrawal  from 
the  critic,  is  one  of  the  puzzles  and  perplexities  of  the  book.  It  is 
astonishing  that  he  should  not  have  seen  that  his  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  was  moulded  in  obedience  to 
his  own  subjective  requirements  in  the  way  of  ethical  beauty,  and 
could  only  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  objective  picture  in  the 
Gospel  record  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  suppression  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  sayings  and  striking  traits.  It  is  a  process  in 
fashion.  Human  experience  has  widened ;  many  narrow  super- 
stitions have  dropped  off;  the  notion  of  right  and  duty  has  been 
impregnated  with  new  ingredients;  the  ideal  has  changed.  Then  we 
proceed   to   the   anachronism   of  fastening  the   new   ideal   on    our 


•  "  Voltaire,"  p.  9.  t  I&td.  p.  220. 
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favourite  figures  of  antique  days,  without  regard  either  to  obyious 
historic  conditions  or  to  the  plain  and  unmistakable  letter  of  the 
antique  record.  "  One  of  the  hardest  burdens,"  as  Mr.  Mill  says^ 
"  laid  upon  the  other  good  influences  of  human  nature  has  been  that 
of  improving  religion  itself"  (p.  75).  Let  us  carefully,  abstain,  then, 
from  falsifying  the  history  of  the  development  of  human  nature  by 
imputing,  either  to  the  religions  of  the  past,  or  to  their  founders,  per- 
fections of  which  it  is  historically  impossible  that  either  one  or  the 
other  should  have  been  possessed.  Let  us  not  assume  that  Christ  was 
so  infinitely  "  over  the  heads  of  his  reporters,"  to  use  Mr.  Arnold's 
phrase,  and  then  proceed  to  construct  an  arbitrary  anthology  of  sayings 
which  we  choose  to  accept  as  Christ's  on  the  strength  of  this  assump- 
tion. It  were  surely  more  consonant  with  intelligence  of  method  to 
content  ourselves  with  tracing  in  Christ,  as  in  the  two  or  three  other 
great  teachers  of  the  world,  who  are  hardly  beneath  him  in  psycho- 
logic efiScacy,  such  words  and  traits  as  touch  our  spiritual  sense  and 
fit  in  with  the  later  and  more  mature  perceptions  of  the  modem  time. 
And  why  should  we  not  do  this  without  fretting  against  discords  in 
act  or  speech  that  were  only  to  be  expected  from  the  conditions ;  and 
still  more,  without  straining  our  own  intelligence,  and  coercing  the 
record  into  yielding  us  a  picture  of  transcendent  and  impossible 
faultlessness  ?  * 

These  extracts  will  perhaps  bfe  suflScient  to  exhibit  Mr. 
Morley's  position  with  regard  to  the  conflict  between  the  Gospel 
ot*  the  first  century  and  the  Gospel  of  the  eighteenth — between 
Christianity  and  the  Revolution.  As  he  himself  tersely  sums 
the  matter  up:  "Those  who  agree  with  the  present  writer, 
positively,  absolutely,  and  without  reserve,  reject  as  false  the 
whole  system  of  objective  propositions  which  make  up  the 
popular  belief  of  the  day,  in  one  and  all  of  its  theological 
expressions.'^  t  Let  us  now  sit  at  his  feet  awhile  to  learn  some 
particulars  of  the  new  religion  which  he  would  have  us  embrace, 
and  see  what  he  has  to  tell  us  of  its  faith  and  morals. 

And  first,  let  us  go  back  to  the  two  momentous  questions 
which  Mr.  Morley  justly  discerns  as  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  great  discussions  of  modern  society — Whether  there  is  a 
God,  and  whether  the  soul  is  immortal  ?  To  both  these 
questions  Mr,  Morley's  new  gospel  gives  us  a  negative  answer. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Morley  professes  dogmatic 
Atheism  in  express  terms,  although  he  manifests  much  admira- 
tion for  its  professors,  J  as  being,  at  all  events,  much  more 
sensible  than  the  Theists.    His  own  opinion  seems  to  be  that 

*  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  120.  f  "  Compromise,"  p.  160. 

X  "  The  Atheists  ....  were,  in  effect,  the  teachers  of  public  spirit 
and  beneficence  "  (**  Diderot,"  vol.  ii.  p.  190).  At  p.  157  he  tells  us  that 
the  Church  "  has  borrowed  from  them  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
tolerance." 
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the  existence  of  God  Is  "  an  insoluble  question/'  *  And  he  has 
not  the  least  sympathy  with  "  the  sentimental  juvenilities  of 
children  crying  for  the  light."  t  He  intimates,  not  obscurely, 
that  if  there  is  any  God,  He  cannot  be,  as  Christianity  teaches, 
Love;  nay,  that  He  cannot  be  benevolent,  nor  even  ethical. 
Admirable  master  of  language  as  he  is,  he  appears  to  be  at 
a  loss  for  words  adequate  to  the  expression  of  his  contempt  for 
those  fatuous  persons  who  "  find  joy  in  meditating  upon  the 
moral  perfections  of  the  Omnipotent  Being,  for  whose  diversion 
the  dismal  panorama  of  all  the  evil  work  done  under  the  sun  was 
bidden  to  unfold  itself,  and  who  sees  that  it  is  very  good."  J  And 
in  criticizing  Mr.  Mill,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  world  may  have  been  created  by  a  Being 
who  is  not  good,  not  pitiful,  not  benevolent,  not  just;  a  Being  no 
more  entitled  to  our  homage  or  worship  than  Francesco  Cenci  was 
entitled  to  the  filial  piety  of  his  unhappy  children.  Why  not? 
Morality  concerns  the  conduct  and  relations  of  human  beings,  and  of 
them  only.  We  cannot  know,  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  easy  to  believe, 
that  the  principles  which  cover  the  facts  of  social  relationship  must 
therefore  be  adequate  to  guide  or  explain  the  motions  of  a  Demiurges, 
holding  the  universal  ordering  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  To  insist  on 
rejecting  any  theory  of  creation  which  forbids  us  to  predicate  anything 
of  the  Creator  in  terms  of  morality,  seems  as  unphilosophical  as  to 
insist  on  rejecting  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  human 
species  on  the  ground  that  it  robs  man  of  his  nobility  and  dignity.  If 
any  one  feels  bound  to  praise  and  worship  the  Creator,  he  is  bound 
to  invest  the  object  of  his  worship  with  praiseworthy  attributes. 
But  a  philosopher  is  not  bound  to  do  anything  except  to  explain  the 
facts.  § 

Mr.  Morley's  practical  conclusion  is,  that  sensible  men  will  be 
content  to  be  what  St.  Paul  calls  aOeoi  iv  t(^  KOfjfn^,  ''  without 
God  in  the  world^^^  and  is  thus  expressed  in  a  passage  of  his 
Brousseau : 

Rousseau  urged  that  Voltaire  robbed  men  of  their  only  solace. 
What  Voltaire  really  did  urge  was  that  the  solace  derived  from  the 
attribution  of  humanity  and  justice  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  from 
the  metaphysical  account  of  evil,  rests  upon  too  narrow  a  base  either 
to  cover  the  facts,  or  to  be  a  true  solace  to  any  man  who  thinks  and 
observes.  He  ought  to  have  gone  on,  if  it  had  only  been  possible  in 
those  times,  to  persuade  his  readers  that  there  is  no  solace  attainable, 
except  that  of  an  energetic  fortitude.  || 

The  Gospel  of  the  Revolution,  then,  is  devoid  of  any  Theistic 
conception.     And  the  place  which  God  holds  in  the  old  faith  is  to 

*  "  Rousseau,"  voL  i.  p.  316.  f  "  Voltaire,"  p.  69. 

X  "  Miscellanies,"  vol.  lii.  p.  84. 

§  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  122.        ||  "  Rousseau,"  voL  i.  p.  318. 
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be  filled  in  the  new  by  Man.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  Lnd  of 
Positivism.  Mr.  Morley  expresses  his  firm  belief  that  "  the 
coming  modification  of  religion  will  undoubtedly  rest  upon  the 
solidarity  of  mankind,  as  Comte  said/'  *  And  in  the  spirit  of 
that  philosopher  he  would  have  men  "  turn  back  to  the  history 
of  their  own  kind,  to  the  long  chronicle  of  its  manifold  ex- 
periences, for  an  adequate  system  of  life  and  an  inspiring  social 
faith/' f  "Acquiescence  in  Naturalism ''  he  praises  as  ''wise 
and  not  inglorious."  J  "  Materialistic  solutions  in  the  science  of 
man  ''§  commend  themselves  to  him.  He  admits  "that  it  may 
be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  classification  to  divide  a  man  into 
body  and  soul,  even  when  we  believe  the  soul  to  be  only  a 
function  of  the  body ; ''  ||  which  is  clearly  his  own  opinion.  The 
spirit,  he  holds,  is  "annihilated"  by  death .^  He  tells  us  that 
"  the  only  means  through  which  the  basis  for  a  true  Positivism 
can  be  firmly  laid "  is  "  to  establish  at  the  bottom  of  men's 
minds  the  habit  of  seeking  explanations  of  all  phenomena  in 
experience,  and  building  up  from  the  beginning  the  great  Positive 
principle  that  we  can  only  know  phenomena,  and  can  only  know 
them  experientially.*' **  Perhaps  the  fullest  exposition  of  his 
views  on  this  important  matter  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
passage,  which,  moreover,  is  well  worth  citing  for  its  literary 
excellence  : — 

Positivity  is  the  cardinal  condition  of  strength  for  times  when 
theology  lies  in  decay,  and  the  abstractions  which  gradually  replaced 
the  older  gods  have  in  their  turn  ceased  to  satisfy  the  intelligence  and 
mould  the  will.  All  competent  persons  agree  that  it  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  attainment  of  scientific  truth.  Nobody  denies  that  men 
of  action  find  in  it  the  first  law  of  successful  achievement  in  the 
material  order.  Its  varied  but  always  superlative  power  in  the  region 
of  aesthetics  is  only  an  object  of  recent  recognition,  though  great  work 
enough  has  been  done  in  past  ages  by  men  whose  recognition  was 
informal  and  inexpress.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  different  classes  of 
aesthetic  manifestation  there  will  be  differences  in  objective  shape  and 
colour,  corresponding  to  the  varied  limits  and  conditions  of  the  matter 
with  which  the  special  art  has  to  deal ;  but  the  critic  may  expect  to 
find  in  all  a  profound  unity  of  subjective  impression,  and  that,  the 
impression  of  a  self-sustaining  order  and  a  self-sufficing  harmony 
among  all  those  faculties  and  parts  and  energies  of  universal  life, 
which  come  within  the  idealizing  range  of  art.     In  other  words,  the 


*  "  Miscellanies,"  vol.  iii.  p.  50.  f  Thid,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  179.  §  "  Diderot,"  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

fj  "  Roussean,"  vol.  i.p.  81. 

IT  "  Miscellanies,"  vol.  ii.  p.  210.    Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  death  as  "  an 
eternal  sleep  "  ("  Miscellanies,"  vol.  i  p.  *6b)» 
**  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 
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characteristically  modern  inspiration  is  the  inspiration  of  law.  The 
regulated  play  of  forces  shows  itself  as  fit  to  stir  those  profound 
emotional  impulses  which  wake  the  artistic  soul,  as  ever  did  the 
gracious  or  terrible  gods  of  antique  or  middle  times.  There  are 
glories  in  Turner's  idealization  of  the  energies  of  matter,  which  are  at 
least  as  nobly  imaginative  and  elevated,  in  spite  of  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  the  human  element  in  them,  as  the  highest  products  of  the 
artists  who  believed  that  their  work  was  for  the  service  and  honour  of 
a  deity. 

It  is  as  mistaken  to  suppose  that  this  conviction  of  the  supremacy 
of  a  cold  and  self-sustained  order  in  the  universe  is  fatal  to  emotional 
expansion,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  it  fatal  to  intellectual  curiosity. 
Experience  has  shown  in  the  scientific  sphere,  that  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  natural  operations  from  the  grasp  of  the  imaginary  volitions 
of  imaginary  beings  has  not  tamed,  but  greatly  stimulated  and 
fertilized  scientific  curiosity  as  to  the  conditions  of  these  operations. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  the  aesthetic  sphere?  Why  should  all 
that  part  of  our  mental  composition  which  responds  to  the  beautiful 
and  imaginative  expression  of  real  truths,  be  at  once  inflamed  and 
4satisfied  by  the  thought  that  our  whole  lives,  and  all  the  movements 
•of  the  universe,  are  the  objects  of  the  inexplicable  caprice  of  Makers 
who  are  also  Destroyers,  and  yet  grow  cold,  apathetic,  and  unproduc- 
tive, in  the  shadow  of  the  belief  that  we  can  only  know  ourselves  as 
part  of  the  stupendous  and  inexorable  succession  of  phenomenal  con- 
ditions, moving,  according  to  laws  that  may  be  formulated  positively, 
'but  not  interpreted  morally,  to  new  destinies  that  are  eternally  un- 
fathomable ?  Why  should  this  conception  of  a  coherent  order,  free 
from  the  arbitrary  and  presumptuous  stamp  of  certain  final  causes,  be 
less  favourable,  either  to  the  ethical  or  the  aesthetic  side  of  human 
nature,  than  the  older  conception  of  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  the 
great  series  by  a  multitude  of  intrinsically  meaningless  and  purposeless 
volitions  ?  The  alertness  of  our  sensations  for  all  sources  of  outer 
beaiity  remains  unimpaired.  The  old  and  lovely  attitude  of  devout 
•service  does  not  pass  away  to  leave  vacancy,  but  is  transformed  into  a 
yet  more  devout  obligation  and  service  towards  creatures  that  have 
only  their  own  fellowship  and  mutual  ministry  to  lean  upon ;  and  if 
we  miss  something  of  the  ancient  solace  of  special  and  personal  pro- 
tection, the  loss  is  not  unworthily  made  good  by  the  growth  of  an 
imperial  sense  of  participation  in  the  common  movement  and  equal 
destination  of  eternal  forces. 

To  have  a  mind  penetrated  with  this  spiritual  persuasion,  is  to  be 
in  full  possession  of  the  highest  strength  that  man  can  attain.  It 
springs  from  a  scientific  and  rounded  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
life,  and  is  in  a  harmony,  which  freshly  found  truths  only  make  more 
ample  and  elaborate,  with  all  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect  in  every 
order.  The  active  energies  are  not  paralyzed  by  the  possibilities  of 
enfeebling  doubt,  nor  the  reason  drawn  down  and  stultified  by  appre- 
hension lest  its  methods  should  discredit  a  document,  or  its  inferences 
clash  with  a  dogma,  or  its  light  flash  unseasonably  on  a  mystery. 
There  is  none  of  the    baleful  distortion  of  hate,   because    evil  and 
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wrongdoing  and  darkness  are  acknowledged  to  be  effects  of  causes, 
sums  of  conditions,  terms  in  a  series ;  they  are  to  be  brought  to  their 
end,  or  weakened  and  narrowed,  by  right  action  and  endeavour,  and 
this  endeavour  does  not  stagnate  in  antipathy,  but  concentrates  itself 
in  transfixing  a  cause.  In  no  other  condition  of  the  spirit  than  this, 
in  which  firm  acquiescence  mingles  with  valorous  effort,  can  a  man 
be  so  sure  of  raising  a  calm  gaze  and  an  enduring  brow  to  the  cruelty 
of  circumsfcmce.  The  last  appalling  stroke  of  annihilation  itself  is 
measured  with  purest  fortitude  by  one,  whose  religious  contemplation 
•dwells  most  habitually  upon  the  sovereignty  of  obdurate  laws  in  the 
vast  revolving  circle  of  physical  forces,  on.  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  upon  that  moral  order  which  the  vision  and  pity  of  good  men 
for  their  fellows,  guiding  the  spontaneous  energy  of  all  men  in  strife 
with  circumstance,  have  raised  into  a  structure  sublimer  and  more 
amazing  than  all  the  majesty  of  outer  nature."  * 

"Our  new  oreed/'  Mr.  Morley  modestly  admits,  is  "rudimen- 
tary." t  Still,  its  main  outlines  are,  perhaps,  indicated  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  in  the  passages  which  I  have  cited.  At  its  present 
stage  of  development,  indeed,  it  is  affirmative  chiefly  in  negation. 
"  Whosoever  will  be  saved,^^  it  proclaims,  "  must  before  all  things 
reject  the  elder  gods,^'  to  whom  Mr.  Morley  will  not  so  much  as 
"  offer  a  pinch  of  incense.^'  J  Torn  we  to  the  ethics  of  the  new 
religion. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  morality  of  the  old  religion  has 
rested  upon  the  two  great  positions  which  the  new  rejects — belief 
in  the  existence  of  God,  and  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Kant  judged  these  beliefs  to  be  necessary  postulates  of 
ethics.  Mr.  Morley  thinks  differently.  *'  If  the  Deity  is  not 
good  in  the  same  sense  as  men  are  said  to  be  good  "—  and  such 
unquestionably  is  Mr.Morley's  opinion  of  "the  Hebrew  divinity,"'  § 
should  such  a  Being  really  exist — "  then  it  is  a  depraving 
mockery  to  make  morality  consist  in  doing  his  will.''  ||  While 
^'  the  natural  effect  of  loss  of  belief  in  a  future  state  is  an  energetic 
interest  in  arrangements  for  improving  the  lot  of  man  in  this 

*  "  Miscellanies,"  vol.  i.  p.  236.  t  "  Compromise,"  p.  167. 

X  Ibid,  y,  195.  So  at  p.  75 :  "  To  have  been  deprived  of  the  faith  of 
the  old  dispensation  is  the  first  condition  of  strenuous  endeavour  after 
the  new." 

§  He  speaks  of  Yoltaire's  "  Epistle  to  Uranie  "  as  "  that  truly  masculine 
a.nd  terse  protest  against  the  popular  creed,  its  mean  and  fatuous  and  con- 
tradictory idea  of  an  omnipotent  God,  who  gave  us  guilty  hearts  so  as  to 
have  the  right  of  punishing  us,  and  planted  in  us  a  love  of  pleasure  so  as 
to  torment  us  the  more  effectually  by  appalling  ills  that  an  eternal 
miracle  prevents  from  ever  ending,  who  drowned  the  fathers  in  the  deluge 
and  then  died  for  the  children,  who  exacts  an  account  of  their  ignorance 
from  a  hundred  peoples  whom  he  has  plunged  helplessly  into  this 
ignorance." 

II  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  122. 
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life.'!  *  Does  the  reader  demur  to  this  ipse  dixit  as  opposed 
to  the  experience  of  maDkind  in  all  ages  ?  Mr.  Morley  will 
prove  its  truth  by  one  conclusive  example.  Consider  Chaumette^ 
he  urges — Chaumette,t  "  the  fiery  apostle  "  of  the  dogma  that 
death  is  an  eternal  sleep ;  the  inventor  of  the  worship  of  Reason. 
If  you  are  not  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Morley 's 
thesis  when  you  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  Chaumette's  "  arrange- 
ments for  improving  the  lot  of  men  in  this  life/'  if  you  experience 
misgivings  when  you  recall  the  direction  which  his  energy  took, 
you  are  clearly  still  in  the  '*  gall  of  bitterness  anrl  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity/'  you  have  no  dispositions  for  faith  in  the  new  religion. 
Let  once  the  bright  beams  which  stream  from  *•'  the  party  of  illumi- 
nation "  enter  your  mind,  and  then  assuredly  you  will  perceive, 
in  the  light  of  this  great  example,  that  *'  men  will  be  more  likely 
to  have  a  deeper  love  for  those  about  them,  and  a  keener  dread 
of  filling  a  home  with  aching  hearts,  if  they  courageously  realized 
from  the  beginning  of  their  days  that ....  the  black  and  horrible 
grave  is  indeed  the  end/'  J 

But  let  us  proceed.  The  morality  of  the  old  religion  was  bound 
up  with  the  belief  in  man's  liberty  of  volition.  Human  personality 
it  regarded  as  manifested  under  the  condition  of  free  will,  influ- 
enced but  not  coerced  by  motives,  endowed  with  power  of  choice 
between  alternative  courses.  Upon  this  foundation  rested  the 
whole  edifice  of  man's  duty,  public  and  private.  The  human  can 
was  the  correlative  of  the  divine  ought  But  if  there  is  no  God,  the 
Creator,  Sovereign,  and  Judge  of  men,  and  man  is  a  mere  machine 
with  no  more  soul  than  a  steam-engine,  we  are  reduced  to  deter- 
minism, which,  indeed,  is  a  primary  dogma  of  the  new  religion. 
And  so  Mr.  Morley  pronounces  that  "  the  doctrine  of  free  will 
is  virtually  unmeaning  "§  — as  to  him  it  of  course  must  be — and  to 
the  fatuous  persons  who  believe  it  he  opposes  "  sensible  people  who 
accept  the  scientific  account  of  human  action."  "  Sapientes  qui 
sentiunt  mecum."  Still,  those  of  us  who  are  thus  under  sentence  of 
intellectual  reprobation  may  find  some  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  we  are  in  the  company  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Thomas,  of  Leibnitz  and  Kant.  Let  us  now  see  how 
Mr.  Morley  proposes  to  get  ethics  out  of  necessarianism  : 

This  brings  us  to  Holbach's  treatment  o£  Morals.     The  moment 


*  '*  Miscellanies/'  vol.  i.  p.  78.  '   ""'  f «  / 

t  "  Chaumette  showed  the  natural  effect  of  abandoning  belief  in  another 
life  by  his  energetic  interest  in  arrangements  for  improving  the  lot  of  man 
in  this"  ("Miscellanies,"  vol.  i.  p.  78).  To  the  first  part  of  this  pro- 
position, at  all  events,  we  may  assent,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Morley  if  one  can.  Chaumette  undoubtedly  is  an  exceUent 
example  of  "  the  natural  effect  of  abandoning  belief  in  another  life." 
J  "  Rousseau,"  vol.  i.  p.  220.  H  **  Miscellanies,"  vol  i.  p.  236. 
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had  come  to  France  which  was  reached  at  an  earlier  period  in  English 
speculation,  when  the  negative  course  of  thought  in  metaphysics  drove 
men  to  consider  the  basis  of  ethics.  How  were  right  and  wrong  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  new  mechanical  conception  of  the  Universe  ? 
♦  **♦*♦♦ 

Holbach  begins  by  a  most  unflinching  exposure  of  the  inconsistency 
with  all  that  we  know  of  Nature,  of  the  mysterious  theory  of  Free  Will. 
This  remains  one  of  the  most  effective  parts  of  the  book,  and  perhaps 
the  work  has  never  been  done  with  a  firmer  hand.  The  conclusion  is 
expressed  with  a  decisiveness  that  almost  seems  crude.  There  is 
declared  to  be  no  difference  between  a  man  who  throws  himself  out  of 
the  window  and  the  man  whom  I  throw  out,  except  this,  that  the 
impulse  acting  on  the  second  comes  from  without,  and  that  the  impulse 
determining  the  fall  of  the  first  comes  from  within  his  own  mechanism. 
You  have  only  to  get  down  to  the  motive,  and  you  will  invariably  find 
that  the  motive  is  beyond  the  actor's  own  power  or  reach.  The  inexor- 
able logic  with  which  the  author  presses  the  Free -Wilier  from  one 
retreat  to  another,  and  from  shift  to  shift,  leaves  his  adversary  at  last 
exactly  as  naked  'and  defenceless  before  Holbach's  vigorous  and 
thoroughly  realized  Naturalism  as  the  same  adversary  must  always  be 
before  Jonathan  Edwards'  vigorous  theism.  '*  The  system  of  man's 
liberty,'*  Holbach  says  (II.  ii.)  with  some  pungency,  "  seems  only  to 
have  been  invented  in  order  to  put  him  in  a  position  to  offend  liis 
God,  and  so  to  justify  God  in  all  the  evil  that  he  inflicted  on  man,  for 
having  used  the  freedom  which  was  so  disastrously  conferred  upon  him." 

If  man  be  not  free,  what  right  have  we  to  punish  those  who  cannot 
help  committing  bad  actions,  or  to  reward  others  who  cannot  help 
committing  good  actions  ?  Holbach  gives  to  this  and  the  various  other 
ways  of  describing  fatalism  as  dangerous  to  society  the  proper  and 
perfectly  adequate  answer.  He  turns  to  the  quality  of  the  action,  and 
connects  with  that  the  social  attitude  of  praise  and  blame.  Merit  and 
demerit  are  associated  with  conduct  according  as  it  is  thought  to  affect 
the  common  welfare  advantageously  or  the  reverse.  My  indignation 
and  my  approval  are  as  necessary  as  the  acts  that  excite  these  senti- 
ments. My  feelings  are  neither  more  nor  less  spontaneous  than  the 
deciding  motives  of  the  actor.  Whatever  be  the  necessitating  cause 
of  our  actions,  I  have  a  right  to  do  my  best  by  praise  and  blame,  by 
reward  and  punishment,  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken,  to  prolong  or  to 
divert,  the  motives  that  are  the  antecedents  of  the  action ;  exactly  as  I 
have  a  right  to  dam  up  a  stream,  or  to  divert  its  course,  or  otherwise 
deal  with  it  to  suit  my  own  convenience.  Penal  laws,  for  instance,  are 
ways  of  offering  to  men  strong  motives,  to  weigh  in  the  scale  against 
the  temptation  o^    .  liximediate  personal  gratification. 

*.,*  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

Holbach  answers  effectively  enough  tne  common  objection  that  his 
fatalism  would  plunge  men's  souls  into  apathy.  If  all  is  necessary, 
why  should  I  not  let  things  go,  and  myself  remain  quiet  ?  As  if  we 
could  stay  our  hands  from  action,  if  our  feelings  were  trained  to  proper 
sensibility  and  sympathy.     As  - ."  it  were  possible  for  a  man  of  tender 
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disposition  not  to  interest  himself  keenly  in  all  that  concerns  the  lot 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  How  does  our  knowledge  that  death  is  ne- 
cessary prevent  us  from  deploring  the  loss  of  a  beloved  one  ?  How 
does  my  consciousness  that  it  is  the  inevitable  property  of  fire  to  burn, 
prevent  me  from  using  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  a  conflagration  ? 

Finally,  when  people  urge  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  degrades 
man  by  reducing  him  to  a  machine,  and  likening  him  to  some  growth 
of  abject  vegetation,  they  are  merely  using  a  kind  of  language  that  was 
invented  in  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  the  true  dignity  of  man. 
What  is  nature  itself  but  a  vast  machine,  in  which  our  human  species 
is  no  more  than  one  weak  spring  ?  The  good  man  is  a  machine  whose 
springs  are  adapted  so  to  fulfil  their  functions  as  to  produce  beneficent 
results  for  his  fellows.  How  could  such  an  instrument  not  be  an 
object  of  respect  and  affection  and  gratitude  ? 

In  closing  this  part  of  Holbach's  book,  while  not  dissenting  from'his 
conclusions,  we  will  only  remark  how  little  conscious  he  seems  of  the 
degree  to  which  he  empties  the  notions  of  praise  and  blame  of  the  very 
essence  of  their  old  contents.  It  is  not  a  modification,  but  the  substi- 
tution of  a  new  meaning  under  the  old  names.  Praise  in  its  new 
sense  of  admiration  for  useful  and  pleasure-giving  conduct  or  motive, 
is  as  powerful  a  force  and  as  adeqtiate  an  incentive  to  good  conduct 
and  good  motives  as  praise  in  the  old  sense  of  admiration  for  a  delibe- 
rate and  voluntary  exercise  of  a  free-acting  will.  But  the  two  senses 
are  different.  The  old  ethical  association  is  transformed  into  some- 
thing which  usage  and  the  requirements  of  social  self-preservation 
must  make  equally  potent,  but  which  is  not  the  same.  If  Holbach 
and  others  who  hold  necessarian  opinions  were  to  perceive  this  more 
frankly,  and  to  work  it  out  fully,  they  would  prevent  a  confusion  that 
is  very  unfavourable  to  them  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  whom  they 
wish  to  persuade.  It  is  easy  to  see  that, the  work  next  to  be  done  in 
the  region  of  morals  is  the  readjustment  of  the  ethical  phraseology  of 
the  volitional  stage,  to  fit  the  ideas  proper  to  the  stage  in  which  man 
has  become  as  definitely  the  object  of  science  as  any  of  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  universe.* 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  paper  rather  accurately  to 
expound  than  formally  to  refute  Mr.  Morley^s  opinions.  To 
speak  plainly — which  I  trust  I  may  do  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  discourtesy — his  opinions  seldom  seem  to  me 
worth  the  trouble  of  refuting.  But  before  I  go  on,  I  may 
observe  upon  the  passage  which  I  have  just  cited,  that  it  does  not 
give  one  a  very  exalted  impression  of  Mr.  Morley's  capacity  for 
philosophical  inquiry.  If  men  be  not  free,  what  right  have  we 
to  punish  those  who  cannot  help  committing  bad  actions,  or  to 
reward  others  who  cannot  help  committing  good  actions? 
That  is  the  question.  Holbach's  answer  is  in  effect :  We  may 
praise  or  blame  a  machine  according  as  it  gives  us  pleasure  or 


♦  "Diderot,"  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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pain;  and  if  the  machine  is  intelligent^  our  praise  or  blame 
will  supply  motives  for  its  acts.  This  answer  Mr.  Morley 
commends  as  *^  proper,  and  perfectly  adequate/^  It  is  true, 
he  adds,  that  Holbach  thus  "empties  the  notions  of  praise 
and  blame  of  the  very  essence  of  their  old  contents.''  Of 
course  this  is  true.  And  that — although  Mr.  Morley  quite 
fails  to  perceive  it — is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Holbach.  An 
ethical  element  is  of  the  essence  of  what  we  mean  by  praise 
or  blame.  And  for  that  element  there  is  no  room  in  the 
philosophy  of  Holbach  or  of  Mr.  Morley.  Hence  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  denying  it,  or  of  explaining  it  away,  as 
Mr.  Morley  seeks  to  do  when  he  grotesquely  tells  us  that  *'  a 
machine  whose  springs  are  adapted  so  to  fulfil  their  functions 
as  to  produce  beneficent  results  '^  —  a  "  patent  self-guiding 
perambulator,^^  for  example — must  "  be  an  object  of  respect,  and 
afiection,  and  gratitude.^^  No.  The  moral  element  in  praise  or 
blame  is  not  artificial.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  men,  and  no  fork 
of  determinism  will  expel  it  thence.  ^^  I  have  a  right  to  do  my 
best,  by  praise  and  blame,  by  reward  and  punishment,  to 
strengthen  or  to  weaken,  to  prolong  or  to  divert,  the  motives 
that  are  the  antecedents  of  the  action,  exactly  as  I  have  a  right 
to  dam  up  a  stream,  or  to  divert  its  course,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  it,  to  suit  my  own  convenience.'^  Surely  this  is  what  Sir 
Toby  Belch  would  call  "  exceeding  good  senseless.''  Right ! 
Why  every  one  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  cannot  help  doing. 
The  word  "  right  ^'  implies  moral  quality.  But  if  our  actions, 
good  or  bad,  are  simply  the  necessitated  outcome  of  machinery, 
moral  quality  does  not  exist  in  them.  "  As  if  we  could  stay  our 
hands  from  action,  if  our  feelings  were  trained  to  proper  sensi-^ 
bility  and  sympathy ! "  But  if  they  are  not  so  trained,  the  reason 
is  that  they  cannot  be  trained,  and  it  is  no  one's  fault,  but 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  machine :  '^  velle  non  discitur  '*  is 
an  axiom  of  determinism.  ''  As  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  of 
tender  disposition  not  to  interest  himself  keenly  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  lot  of  his  fellow-creatures !  "  But  men  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  of  tender  disposition.  Nor  assuredly  will  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Morley  make  them  such.  Empty  men  of  the  notion  of 
God,  which  you  denounce,  with  Mr.  Morley,  as  hateful  and 
ridiculous ;  abolish  the  old  volitional  morality,  as  *'  the  pedantic 
requirements  of  unreal  ethics,"  and  substitute  for  it  "  usage  and 
the  requirements  of  social  self-preservation ;  "  teach  man  that  hi& 
real  dignity  lies  in  this — ^that  he  is  "  one  weak  spring ''  in  "  the 
vast  machine  of  nature,''  and,  in  point  of  fact,  you  hand  over 
the  human  mammal,  helpless  and  impotent,  to  the  blind  impulses 
of  egoism,  to  the  terrible  heritage  of  savage  instincts,  accumulated 
in  lus  nervous  system^  and  now  barely  held  in  check  bv  relisrion 
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and  philosophy.  The  work  of  civilization  is  undone,  and  "  homo 
homini  lupus"  is  again  the  true  account  of  the  human  race. 
*'  Sensibility/^  and  "  sympathy,"  and  "  tender  disposition  ! "  *  I 
confess  this  cant  sickens  me.  The  image  of  Joseph  Surface  rises 
before  my  mind,  and  I  incline  to  say  with  old  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
"  Oh !  damn  your  sentiment."  One  knows  very  well  what  the 
issue  of  it  really  is ;  and  how  these  rose-water  revolutionists  who 
set  out  with  affirming  that  all  is  good  in  man's  nature,  end  by 
finding  the  human  race  "suspect."  Mr.  Morley,  as  we  have  seen, 
professes  to  go  by  the  facts.  He  glorifies  "  the  great  positive 
principle  "  that  "  we  can  only  know  phenomena,  and  know  them 
only  experientially.''  Let  him  keep  to  the  phenomena  of  human 
life,  and  assuredly  the  optimistic  haze  in  which  he  views  it  will 
soon  fade  away.  As  assuredly,  experience  will  certify  to  him  the 
fact  that  our  motives  can  be  within  our  power.  "  Sir,  we  know 
that  our  will  is  free,  and  there's  an  end  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Johnson. 
Of  course  this  dictum  requires  to  be  limited  and  guarded,  and 
thrown  into  scientific  shape,  before  a  metaphysician  can  accept  it. 
But  it  is  a  rough-and-ready  expression  of  a  truth  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated  by  the  every-day  experience  of  life,  to  which  alone 
Mr.  Morley,  upon  his  own  principles,  has  a  right  to  refer.  As 
to  the  argument  from  inanimate  nature,  where  we  all  admit  that 
necessity  rules,  to  that  which  happens  in  what — ;pao6  Mr.  Morley — 
is  another  province  altogether,  the  human  spirit,  it  is  altogether 
irrational.  "  It  is  " — as  a  brilliant  friend  of  my  own  has  remarked 
with  equal  truth  and  pungency — it  is  "  like  saying  that  sight  is 
impossible  because  we  have  no  eyes  in  the  stomach."  For 
the  rest,  the  practical  consequences  to  human  society  of  the 
ethics,  or  unethics,  taught  by  the  new  religion,  appear  to  me  to 
be  abundantly  clear.  What  they  are  I  pointed  out  elsewhere  t  a 
short  time  ago,  in  words  which,  as  I  cannot  find  others  better  to 
express  my  meaning,  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  here : — 

With  what  is  called  metaphysical  liberty,  with  freedom  of  volition, 
merit  and  demerit  disappear  too.  Human  causality,  human  spontaneity, 
human  responsibility,  all  die  before  the  "  uncreating  word "  of 
materialism.  Its  doctrine  of  absolute  irresponsibility  makes  an  end 
of  ethics ;  its  criminal  legislation  can  be  nothing  but  vance  sine  morihus 
leges.  For  the  sting  of  punishment  is  not  the  actual  fact — ''  stone 
waUs  do  not  a  prison  make  " — but  the  moral  disapprobation  of  which 
the  &ct  is  evidence.     But  how  visit  with  moral  disapprobation  those 

♦  TJJie  "  great  central  moral  doctrine  "  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Morley 
tells  us,  is  '*  that  human  nature  is  good,  and  that  the  evil  of  the  world 
is  the  fruit  of  bad  education  and  bad  institutions  "  ("  Diderot,"  vol.  i. 

p.  ^)- 
t  See  my  article  "Materialism   and  Morality"  in  the  Fortnightly 

Review  of  ]November  last. 
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who  were  incapable  of  doing  anything  but  what  they  did  ?  Poor 
victims  of  temperament,  of  heredity,  of  environment,  they  are  to  be 
pitied,  not  blamed ;  while,  indeed,  we  seclude  them  for  the  protection 
of  our  persons  and  pockets ;  for  we  are  the  numerical  majority,  we 
can  appeal  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  force,  if  to  nothing  higher.  It  is  no 
fancy  picture  which  I  am  now  drawing.  Fifty  years  ago  Balzac 
wrote :  "  Crime  has  been  made  poetical ;  tears  are  drivelled  over 
assassins."  True  as  his  words  were  then,  they  are  even  truer  now.  The 
idea  of  law  as  the  embodied  conscience  of  a  nation  of  persons,  the 
belief  in  justice,  in  the  old  sense,  as  something  quite  transcending 
mere  expediency — -Jiat  justitia  pereat  mundus — ^the  conception  of  the 
civil  magistrate  as  a  minister  of  the  retribution  ordained  by  that 
justice  as  '*  the  other  half  of  crime  " — these  things  have  well  nigh  died 
out  from  the  popular  mind,  as,  in  place  of  the  old  spiritual  principles 
of  ethics,  materialism  refers  us  to  natural  history. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  public 
order  of  that  determinism  which  is  a  primary  dogma  of  the 
revolutionary  religion.  The  bond  *  of  civil  society  is  obedience 
to  law,  fenced  round  with  penalties.  But  legislation  rests  upon 
the  doctrine  of  human  responsibility.  To  that  doctrine  neces- 
sarianism  is  fatal.  But  if  law,  with  penal  sanctions,  be  the  bond 
of  civil  society,  the  family  is  certainly  its  foundation.  Where 
wedlock  and  legal  paternity  are  unknown,  and  complete  pro- 
miscuity prevails  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes — as  among  the 
aborigines  of  Australia  and  Fiji — civilization  does  not  exist. 
The  State  depends  upon  the  family,  and  the  family  depends  upon 
marriage.  Now,  marriage,  as  it  is  still  found  in  Europe,  is 
mainly  the  creation  of  Christianity.  Wordsworth  gave  utterance 
to  no  poetical  fancy,  but  to  the  exact  truth,  when  he  sang  of 
^^  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws.^  What  will  become 
of  marriage,  and  of  that  virtue  of  purity  of  which  it  is  the 
guardian,  when  the  new  religion  imposes  its  ethics  on  the  world, 
and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  superseded  by  the  Gospel  of  the 
Revolution  ? 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  the  first  law  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  self-denial :  conformity  to  the  mind  of  the  Master,  who 
pleased  not  Himself :  the  taking  up  of  His  cross :  the  immolation 
thereon  of  the  flesh,  with  its  afiections  and  lusts.  As  I  have 
observed  in  a  recent  work : 

There  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  Christianity  presented  itself  to 
the  decadent  and  moribimd  civilization  of  the  Homan  Empire  as  an 
ascetic  doctrine  :  a  doctrine  of  abstinence,  not  only  from  the  things 
which  it  branded  as  positively  sinful,  but  from  things  in  themselves 
licit.     The  world — which  St.  John  exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  love, 

*  "Generale  quippe  pactum  est  societatis  humans  obedire  regibus 
Buis."    (St.  Aug.  "  Oonfes."  lib.  iii.  c.  8.) 
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because  the  love  of  it  is  incompatible  with  the  love  of  the  Father, 
■which  he  describes  as  lying  in  the  wicked  one,  which  over  and 
over  again  in  the  New  Testament  the  disciples  of  Christ  are 
bidden  to  forsake  and  overcome,  and  which  (such  is  the  vitality 
of  phrases)  stands  even  in  our  own  day  for  the  complete  antithesis 
of  the  Church — ^is  the  present  visible  frame  of  things,  doomed,  as 
these  early  preachers  believed,  soon  to  pass  away  with  the  lust 
thereof  5  the  flesh — in  which  St.  Paul  declared  no  good  thing  to 
^well,  which  it  was  his  daily  endeavour  to  keep  under  and  bring 
into  subjection — is  the  whole  of  man's  lower  or  animal  nature. 
Whatever  is  doubtful,  this  is  clear.  And  to  those  who  do  not  admit 
it  we  may  say,  without  discourtesy,  that,  whether  through  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  they  are  so  hopelessly  in  the  dark  on  this  matter  as  to 
render  any  argument  with  them  regarding  it  mere  waste  of  time. 
The  principle,  then,  which  transformed  the  individual  by  the  renewing 
of  his  mind,  was  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice.  And  this  was  the 
principle  which  transformed  society.* 

Now,  the  teaching  of  Christianity  about  the  virtue  of  purity  rests 
upon  the  asceticism  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of  that  religion. 
To  live  out  one^s  impulses  with  no  restraints  save  those  imposed 
by  prudential  moderation,  was  the  highest  counsel  of  that  ancient 
naturalism  which  deified  and  worshipped  the  passion  of  desire. 
The  precept  of  St.  Peter  is  airixaaOaL  rwv  aapKiKiov  iTnOviaiwv  : 
'^to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  ^^;  and  the  reason  he  gives  for 
such  abstinence  is,  that  they  '^  war  against  the  soul."  "  Bonum 
est  homini  mulierem  non  tangere  "  writes  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  counsel 
of  perfection,  given  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  receive  it.  To 
the  multitude,  whose  lives  are  led  upon  the  lower  levels  of 
humanity,  marriage  is  conceded  propter  fomicationerrif  or,  as  the 
Anglican  Nuptial  Service  puts  it,  correctly  interpreting  the  un- 
broken Christian  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries,  "  that  those  who 
have  not  the  gift  of  continence  might  keep  themselves  undefiled 
members  of  Christ's  body."  It  is  conceded,  and  it  is  transformed. 
From  a  mere  civil  contract  it  becomes  "  magnum  sacramentum,^' 
holy  and  indissoluble  :  the  curb  of  man's  lawless  appetite  and  the 
bulwark  of  woman's  fragile  honour.  There  can  be  no  question 
at  all  that  upon  this  ascetic  treatment  of  the  most  potent  and 
deeply  rooted  of  man's  instincts,  Christian  civilization  is  based. 
It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Allies  : — 

When  [Christianity]  began  its  great  work,  not  only  was  the  imity  of 
marriage  broken  by  repudiation  of  the  bond  and  perpetual  violation 
of  its  sanctity,  but  in  the  background  of  all  civilized  life  lurked  a  host 
of  abominations,  all  tending  to  diminish  the  fertility  of  the  human 

race,  and  to  destroy  life  in  its  beginning  and  in  its  progress 

£The  Church]  succeeded  not  only  in  rolling  back  the  tide  of  pollution, 


*  «< 


Chapters  in  European  History,*'  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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feut  in  establishing  the  basis  of  all  social  life,  the  unity  and  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage The  power  of  a  sacrament  had  silently  been 

insinuated  into  the  decayed,  the  almost  pulverized  foundations  of  social 
life,  and  built  them  up  with  the  solidity  of  a  rock,  which  would  bear 
the  whole  superstructure  of  the  city  of  God.* 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  gospel  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
see  what  is  its  teaching  upon  this  matter  of  such  ineffable  im- 
portance to  society.  Mr.  Morley,  in  a  passage  of  his  '^  Voltaire/' 
thus  clearly  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  new  religion  towards 
what  he  calls  ^^  the  mediaeval  superstition  about  purity/*  t  The 
adjective  "  mediaeval ''  is,  I  suppose,  rather  vituperative  than 
descriptive,  the  '' superstition 'Mn  question  being  an  essential 
part  of  Christianity,  and  no  more  peculiar  to  the  Middle  Ages 
than  to  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  that  religion  : — 

The  peculiarity  of  the  licence  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
•eighteenth  century  is,  that  it  was  looked  upon  with  complacency  by 
the  great  intellectual  leaders  of  opinion.  It  took  its  place  in  the 
progressive  formula.  What  austerity  was  to  other  forward  movements, 
licence  was  to  this.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  so  extraordinary 
a  circumstance  came  to  pass.  Chastity  was  the  supreme  virtue  in  the 
^yes  of  the  Church,  the  mystic  key  to  Christian  holiness.  Continence 
was  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  pretensions  by  which  the  organized 
preachers  of  superstition  claimed  the  reverence  of  men  and  women. 
It  was  identified,  therefore,  in  a  particular  manner  with  that  Infamous 
against  which  the  main  assault  of  the  time  was  directed.  So  men 
contended,  more  or  less  expressly — first,  that  continence  was  no  com- 
manding chief  among  virtues ;  then  that  it  was  a  very  superficial  and 
easily  practised  virtue ;  finally,  that  it  was  no  virtue  at  all,  but  if 
sometimes  a  convenience,  generally  an  impediment  to  free  human 
happiness."  J 

Quite  in  accordance  with  these  views  of  the  apostles  and  evangel- 
ists of  the  new  religion,  Mr.  Morley  declares  *^  the  Catholic  ideal 
of  womanhood  '^  to  be  '^no  more  adequate  to  the  facts  of  life  than 
Catholic  views  about  science,  or  property,  or  labour,  or  political 
order  or  authority."  §     He  lifts  up  his  testimony  against  "  the 

*  "  Formation  of  Christendom,"  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

t  "  Yoltaire,"  p.  152.  %  Ibid.  p.  149. 

§  "  Diderot,"  vol.  i.  p.  76.  I  trust  I  may,  without  offence,  intimate  my 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Morley  is  very  accurately  informed  regarding  **  Catholic 
views  about  science,  or  property,  or  labour,  or  political  order,  or  authority." 
One  instance  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  reason  for  my  scepticism. 
In  his  "  Eousseau  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  144)  he  writes  :  "  The  will  of  the  prince,  he 
(Aquinas)  says,  to  be  a  law,  must  be  directed  by  reason  :  law  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  common  good,  and  not  for  a  special  or  private  good :  it 
lollows  from  this  that  only  the  reason  of  the  multitude,  or  of  a  prince 
representing  the  multitude,  can  make  a  law  "  ("  Summa,"  xc.-cvui.).  I 
know  not  whether  to  admire  more  the  mode  of  reference  to  St.  Thomas 
or  the  account  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  source  of  law. 
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mutilating  hand  of  religious  asceticism/^*  and  in  another  place, 
using  the  same  significant  phrase,  he  declares  that "  every  branch 
of  the  Church,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  and  crudest,'' 
has  in  its  degree  afflicted  and  retarded  mankind  "  with  mutila- 
tion/'f  He  cites  approvingly  Diderot's  opinion,  that  "what  they 
call  evangelical  perfection  is  only  the  mischievous  art  of  stifling 
Nature."  %  Apparently  Diderot  is  for  Mr.  Morley  a  special 
authority  upon  this  subject.  He  assures  us  that  this  indescrib- 
ably filthy  writer,  and  no  less  filthy  liver,  "  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauty  of  order  [in  the  relations  of  the  sexes]  and  domestic 
piety."  §  There  can  be  no  room  for  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Morley  is  poking  fun  at  us.  He  is  nothing  if  not  serious.  The 
judicious  reader  is  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  order  in 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  in  the  new  religion,  must  be  precisely 
what  is  called  disorder  in  the  old.  '^  This  may  be  new-fashioned 
modesty/'  exclaims  poor  Mr.  Hardcastle ;  "  but  I  never  saw 
anything  look  so  like  old-fashioned  impudence."  Reverse  the 
precepts  of  '*  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws/'  which  have 
made  the  Christian  family  what  it  is,  and  apparently  you  will  get 
the  code  of  sexual  morality  and  domestic  piety  prescribed  by  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kevolution.  We  should,  however,  wrong  Mr.  Morley 
if  we  supposed  him  to  approve,  or  to  recommend,  unbounded 
licence  in  the  gratification  of  the  sexual  appetite.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  solemnly  declares  that  '^some  continence  and  order 
in  the  relations  of  men  and  women  is  a  good  thing."  ||  "  Some !  ** 
It  is  vague.  Still,  whatever  it  may  amount  to,  we  may  be  thank- 
ful for  it.  To  speak  frankly,  however — and  the  occasion  calls  for 
plain  speaking — I  fear  it  does  not  amount  to  much.  In  a 
suggestive  passage  dealing  with  the  early  excesses  of  "  the  great 
preacher  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  " — Robespierre 
— Mr.  Morley  counsels,  not  '*  the  chastising,  the  bringing  into 
subjection,"  ^  but  "  the  better  ordering  and  governance  of  the 
youthful  appetite,''  and  insists  that  thereby  "  a  diviner  brightness 
would  be  given  to  the  earth."  **  Again,  in  describing  Rousseau  s 
mock  .espousals  with  his  filthy  concubine,  while  declining  to 
pronounce  authoritatively  whether  this  was  or  was  not,  "a 
marriage  according  to  the  truth  of  Nature/*  he  admonishes  us 


*  "Rousseau,**  vol.  i.  p.  16.  t  Ibid,  rol.  ii.  p.  16. 

I  "  Diderot,*;  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

§  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  So  in  his  hook  on  Rousseau  (vol.  i.  p.  306)  he 
speaks  of  that  philosopher  as  "  a  Puritan." 

II  "  Rousseau,"  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

TT  The  *•  castigo  corpus  meum  et  in  servitutem  redigo,"  of  the  Vulgate 
— emphatic  as  it  is — very  inadequately  represents  the  force  of  the  original: 
**  v;ra>7r(a^a>  y.ov  rh  a-afia  Koi  dovXaytoym,*^ 

**  •*  Miscellanies,'*  vol  i.  p.  7. 
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that  '' Rousseau  was  as  free  to  choose  his  own  rites  as  more 
sacramental  performers."*  How  deeply  the  traditions  of  the 
English  home  offend  Mr.  Morley  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

There  is  probably  no  uglier  growth  of  time  than  that  mean  and  poor 
form  of  domesticity  which  has  always  been  too  apt  to  fascinate  the 
English  imagination  ever  since  the  last  great  effort  of  the  Kebellion, 
and  which  rose  to  the  climax  of  its  popularity  when  George  III.  won 
all  hearts  by  living  like  a  farmer.  Instead  of  the  fierce  light  beating 
about  a  throne,  it  played  lambently  upon  a  stye.f  And  the  nation  who 
admired^  imitated.  When  the  Kegent  came,  and  with  him  that  coarse 
profligacy  which  has  alternated  with  cloudy  insipidity  in  the  annals  of 
the  line,  the  honest  part  of  the  world,  out  of  antipathy  to  the  son,  was 
driven  even  further  into  domestic  sentimentality  of  a  greasy  kind, 
than  it  had  gone  from  affection  for  the  sire.  J 

"Byron/^  Mr.  Morley  continues,  '^helped  to  clear  the  air  of 
this."  That  apparently  is  his  great  merit,  and  brings  him  within 
"the  progressive  formula."  "The  domestic  sentiment  almost 
disappears  in  those  works  which  made  Byron  most  popular,  or 
else  it  only  appears  to  be  banished  with  reproach.  This  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  revolutionary  spirit." 

So  much  must  suflSce  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  new 
religion,  its  faith  and  morals,  of  which  Mr.  Morley  is  the  zealous 
preacher.  How  burning  his  zeal  is  will  have  been  evident  from 
the  passages  of  his  works  which  I  have  cited.  We  may  truly  say 
of  him,  as  he  has  truly  said  of  Condorcet,  that  "  there  is  something 
theological  in  his  hatred  of  theology ; ''  §  that  "  in  every  page  of 
his  writings  we  hear  the  ground  swell  of  suppressed  passion ; '' 
that,  "  urgent,  heated,  impetuous,  with  a  heavy  vehemence  all  his 
own,^'  he  is  ^^  the  incarnation  of  the  Revolutionary  Spirit.'^  |1 
His  absolute  sincerity  is  as  patent  as  his  singular  literary  power. 
I  must  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  citing  one  more  page — a  mag- 
nificent bit  of  writing  it  is — which  signally  displays  both  these 
qualities : — 

And  what  is  this  smile  of  the  world,  to  win  which  we  are  bidden 
to  sacrifice  our  moral  manhood  :  this  frown  of  the  world,  whose  terrors 
are  more  awful  than  the  withering  up  of  truth  and  the  slow  going  out 
of  light  within  the  souls  of  us  ?  Consider  the  triviality  of  life,  and 
conversation,  and  purpose  in  the  bulk  of  those  whose  approval  is  held 

* 

*  "  Eousseau,"  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

t  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  judgment  of  M.  le  Play.  "En 
Angleterre  les  moeurs  avaient  ete  restaurees  sous  la  salutaire  influence  des 
bons  exemples  donnas  par  George  III.,"  writes  that  publicist.  ("L*Organi- 
sation  de  Travail,"  p.  188.) 

X  **  Miscellanies,'*^  voL  i.  p.  242.  §  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

II  Ibid.  p.  181. 
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out  for  our  prize,  and  the  mark  of  our  high  calling.  Measu)re^  if  you 
can,  the  empire  over  them  of  prejudice  imadulterated  by  a  single 
element  of  rationality,  and  weigh,  if  you  can,  the  huge  burden  of 
custom,  unrelieved  by  a  single  leavening  particle  of  fresh  thought. 
Ponder  the  share  which  selfishness  and  love  of  ease  have  in  the  vitality 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  opinions  that  we  are  forbidden  to  dispute. 
Then  how  pitiful  a  thing  seems  the  approval  or  the  disapproval  of  those 
creatures  of  the  conventions  of  the  hour,  as  one  figures  the  merciless 
vastness  of  the  universe  of  matter  sweeping  us  headlong  through 
viewless  space ;  as  one  hears  the  wail  of  misery  that  is  for  ever 
ascending  to  the  deaf  gods ;  as  one  counts  the  little  tale  of  the  years 
that  separate  us  from  eternal  silence.  In  the  light  of  these  things  a 
man  should  surely  dare  to  live  his  small  span  of  life  with  little  heed  of 
the  common  speech  upon  him  or  his  life,  only  caring  that  his  days 
may  be  full  of  reality,  and  his  conversation  of  truth-speaking  and 
wholeness."  * 

Mr.  Morley  tells  us  :  "A  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  form 
his  own  opinions  and  beliefs  wilj  feel  that  he  owes  no  responsi- 
bility   to    the   majority   for   his    conclusions When    he 

proceeds  to  apply  his  beliefs  in  the  practical  conduct  of  life,  his 
position  is  different.^^  t  I  will  not  at  present  discuss  the  first 
of  these  propositions.  To  the  second  I  unreservedly  assent,  and 
I  would  observe  that  it  has  a  special  application  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Morley  himself.  He  has  told  us  that  "  literature  ought  to  be 
rated  below  action.'^  J  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  what  has 
led  him  to  exchange  the  quiet  of  his  library  for  the  turmoil  of 
politics  is  no  ignoble  lust  of  power,  no  vulgar  craving  for 
titular  distinction;  but  the  desire  to  apply  his  beliefs  "to  the 
practical  conduct  of  life/'  and  so  *^to  render  the  loftier  ser- 
vices to  mankind."  §  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  same  spirit 
which  breathes  through  his  works  will  animate  his  political  action. 
It  is  to  his  earnest  singleness  of  purpose  even  more  than  to  his 
great  intellectual  gifts  that  he  owes  the  high  position  which  he 
has  so  soon  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  correctly  apprehending  what  that  purpose  is.  Now,  the 
Liberalism  of  which  Mr.  Morley  is  so  accomplished  a  representa- 
tive is  a  very  dififerent  thing  from  the  [set  of  principles  and  beliefs 
which  have  hitherto  in  the  main  guided  the  great  historic  Liberal 
party.  The  watchword  of  that  party  has  ever  been  "  Civil  and 
Eeligious  Liberty ;  ^^  and  to  this  watchword,  with  whatever 
occasional  deflections  and  shortcomings,  it  has  been  loyal.  In 
my  judgment  we  owe  to  that  party,  directly  or  indirectly, 
every  wise  reform,  every  beneficent  law  which  for  the  last 
two  centuries  has  found   place    on   the   Statute-book.      To  its 

*  "  Compromise,''  p.  197.  X  "  Voltaure."  p.  18. 

t  Ihid.  p.  201.  §  Ibid,  p.  17. 
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action,  its  suflFering,  we  owe  it  that  English  freedom  has 
^^  slowly  broadened  down/' from  the  Bill  of  Eiorhts  to  the  last  Act 
for  the  relief  of  religious  disabilities.  Mr.  Morley's  Liberalism 
is  of  a  French,  not  an  English  type.  It  is  sectarian  rather 
than  political.  "  We  have  no  parties  in  my  country ;  we  have  only 
sects,"  an  accomplished  Frenchman  once  observed  to  me.  The 
primary  object  of  the  Revolution  of  which  Mr.  Morley  avows 
himself  a  child  is  to  efiface  Christianity,  or,  in  the  phrase  which 
he  adopts  from  Voltaire,  to  crush  out  **  the  Infamous.^'  He  insists 
strongly  that  those  who  are  convinced  that  the  Christian  *'  dogma  is 
not  true,  and  that  both  dogma  and  Church  must  be  slowly  replaced 
by  higher  forms  of  faith  ^' — "  we  have  seen  what  those  "  higher 
forms  of  faith  ^'  are — have  as  distinctly  a  function  in  the  com- 
munity as  the  ministers  and  upholders  of  the  Churches.'^  *  And 
that  function  of  course  is  to  destroy  the  dogma  and  the  Church. 
That  is  the  great  end.  The  means  must  vary  according  to  time 
and  place.  But  there  is  one  means  just  now  of  universal  ap- 
plication throughout  Europe,  which  is  recommended  both  by 
its  obvious  eflScacy  and  by  the  authority  of  those  whose  praise  is 
in  all  the  revolutionary  churches.  What  this  means  is,  let  us 
learn  from  a  personage  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh — the  late 
M.  Paul  Bert — '^  a  new  glory  of  the  Revolution,^'  as  he  has  been 
recently  designated  by  a  sorrowful  and  admiring  countryman.  The 
•designation  seems  to  me  very  just.  I  discern  in  him  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Chaumette,  not  inferior  either  in  impiety  or  in  ferocity  to 
his  great  prototype.  Unpropitious  fates  withheld  from  him  the 
power  of  rivalling  the  exploits  of  that  Apostle  of  the  guillotine. 
He  was  reduced  to  seek  his  solace  during  the  intervals  of 
blasphemy,  in  the  blood  and  cries  of  creatures  lower  than  man  in 
the  scale  of  sentient  existence.  Possibly,  he  may  have  found 
some  consolation  for  the  inferiority  of  his  victims  in  the  exquisite 
refinements  of  prolonged  cruelty,  whereby  he  was  wont  to  torture 
out  their  poor  lives.  He  rests  from  his  labours ;  and  can  any 
one,  whose  moral  sense  is  not  hopelessly  blunted,  doubt  that  his 
works  do  follow  him  ?  Nay,  if  we  may  accept  the  revelation 
of  the  Unseen  given  us  in  what,  I  suppose,  must  be  accounted 
the  Cantica  Canticorum  f  among  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  new 

*  "  Compromise,"  p.  221. 

t  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Voltaire's  : — 

Mon  cher  lecteur,  il  est  temps  de  te  dire 
Qu'un  jour  Satan,  seigneur  du  sombre  empire, 
A  ses  vassaux  donnait  iin  grand  rdgal, 

II  ^tait  f 6te  au  manoir  infernal. 

j»  «  «  «  «  * 

Le  roi  comu  de  la  hnaille  noire 
Se  d6ridait  entourd  de  ses  pairs. 
Ou  s'enivrait  du  nectar  des  enfers, 
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religion^  may  we  not  conceive  of  him  as  welcomed  with  an 
emphatic  *^  Chauffez- vous  '^  by  the  master  whom  he  had  so  long 
and  faithfully  served  ?  He  has  gone  to  his  reward ;  but  his 
words  remain^  a  light  to  the  feet  and  a  lantern  to  the  paths  of 
those  who  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  him.  The  great 
work  immediately  before  them^  he  solemnly  insisted  upon  a 
memorable  occasion,  is  to  banish  religion  from  primary  education  * 
What  has  been  done  in  France  to  carry  out  this  counsel  we  all 
know.  We  know  also  what  it  is  desired  to  do  in  England.  Let 
us  hear  what  Mr.  Morley  has  to  say  upon  this  momentous  sub- 
ject, in  words  written  originally  in  1874,  and  reprinted,  unaltered, 
in  1886  :— 


Oa  fredonnait  quelqces  chansons  a  boire, 
Lorsqn'a  la  porte  il  s'^l^ve  nn  grand  cri, 
"  Ah  I  bonjour  done,  vons  voila,  vous  voici. 
Cast  lai,  messieurs,  c'est  le  grand  ^miseaire, 
C'est  Grisbourdon,  notre  f^al  ami ; 
Entrez,  entrez,  et  chauffez- vous  ici." 

("La  Pucelle  d'Orl^ans,"  chant  v.) 

* "  Les  religions  n'ont  pas  quality  pour  parler  de  morale ;  car  elles 
reposent  sur  des  bases  fausses,  sur  des  hypotheses  injustifiables,  sur  des 
conceptions  erron^es  de  la  nature  de  Thomme,  de  son  r61e  dans  la  soci^t^ 

et  dans  le  monde  physique L'enseignement  religieux  est  T^cole 

de  rimb^cillit^,  du  fanatisme,  de  Tantipatriotisme  et  de  Timmoralit^. 

Nous  avons    bien  fait  de  le  chasser  de  I'^cole Flus  les  societea 

8*achemhient  vers  la  'morale,  plusellea  8*eloignent  de  la  religion'*  (Speech 
at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  28th  August,  1881.) 

1  will  give  an  extract  from  another  speech  of  M.  Bert,  which  mav  with 
advantage  be  compared  with  some  of  the  passages  cited  from  Mr.  Morley 
in  this  ai-ticle  : 

"  lei,  les  abstracteurs  de  quintessence's  s'exclament  de  bonne  on  de 
mauvaise  foi.  lis  nous  disent:  vous  n*avez  pas  le  droit  de  donner, 
Tenseignement  moral  tant  que  vous  n'aurez  pas  a^fini  la  base  de  la  morale, 
tant  G[ue  vous  n'aurez  pas  cat^goris^  d'une  facon  nette  ce  qui  est  le  bien, 
ce  qui  est  le  mal;  tant  que  vous  n'aurez  pas  trouv^  le  mobile  et  la 
sanction,  vous  ne  pourrez  pas  ^difier  votre  enseignement  moral.  Et  alors 
ils  nous  font  cette  condition  Strange  qui  rappelle  les  contes  de  f^es ;  il 
faut  perforer  atravers  le  marais  de  la  mdtaphysique  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  ait 
trouv6  le  roc  solide — s'il  y  en  a  un. 

"  A  ceux  qui  sont  de  mauvaise  foi,  en  parlant  ainsi,  il  n'y  a  qu'a  toumer 
le  dos.  Quant  auz  uutres,  il  faut  leur  r^pondre  et  je  leur  r^ponds :  vous 
avez  pendant  des  sibcles,  recul^  la  marche  de  Tesprit  humain.    Je  vous 

connais Nous    laissons    la    votre  m^taphysique.      Continuez  a 

tourner  votre  roue  d'6cureuil;  quant  a  nous,  nous  avons  fait  une 
physique  et  une  chimie  qui  se  portent  assez  bien  et  qui  font  bonne  figure 
dans  le  monde  des  sciences.  Ce  qu*on  a  fait  pour  les  sciences  physiques 
on  le  fera  pour  les  sciences  morales,  et  les  metaphysicians  continueront 
pendant  r^ternit^  cet  Strange  jeu  qui  ressemble  a  un  jeu  de  bilboquet 
dout  la  boule  n'aurait  pas  de  trou."  (Speech  at  a  banquet  of  five 
hundred  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  at  Y^fours,  18th  September, 
1881.) 
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A  small  and  temporary  improvement  may  really  be  the  worst 
enemy  of  a  great  and  permanent  improvement,  unless  the  first  is  made 
on  the  lines  and  in  the  direction  of  the  second.  And  so  it  may,  if  it 
be  successfully  palmed  off  upon  a  society  as  actually  being  the  second. 
In  such  a  case  as  this — ^and  our  legislation  presents  instances  of  the 
kind — the  small  reform,  if  it  be  not  made  with  reference  to  some  large 
progressive  principle,  and  with  a  view  to  further  extension  of  its 
scope,  makes  it  all  the  more  difEcult  to  return  to  the  right  line  and 
direction  when  improvement  is  again  demanded.  To  take  an  example 
which  is  now  very  familiar  to  us  all :  the  Elucation  Act  of  1870  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  small  reform.  No  one  pretends  that  it  is  anything 
approaching  to  a  final  solution  of  a  complex  problem.  But  the 
Government  insisted,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  their  Act  was 
as  large  a  measure  as  public  opinion  was  at  that  moment  ready  to 
support.  At  the  same  time  it  was  clearly  agreed  among  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  whole  of  the  party  at  their  backs,  that  at  some  time  or 
other,  near  or  remote,  if  public  instruction  was  to  be  made  genuinely 
effective,  the  private,  voluntary,  or  denominational  system  would  have 
to  be  replaced  by  a  national  system.  To  prepare  for  this  ultimate 
replacement  was  one  of  the  points  to  be  most  steadily  borne  in  mind, 
however  slowly  and  tentatively  the  process  might  be  conducted. 
Instead  of  that,  the  authors  of  the  Act  deliberately  introduced 
provisions  for  extending  and  strengthening  the  very  system  which  will 
have  eventually  to  be  superseded.  They  thus,  by  their  small  reform, 
made  the  future  great  reform  the  more  difficult  of  achievement.* 

These  words  seem  to  me  to  be  especially  worthy  of  beina^ 
deeply  pondered.  Much  might  be  said  upon  them.  All  I  shall 
say  at  present  is,  that  I  have  reason  to  think  Mr.  Morley  ill- 
informed  as  to  that  clear  agreement  of  which  he  speaks.  I  have 
myself  been  assured  by  the  two  statesmen  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  Education  Act  of  1870,  that  it  was  not  designed  as  a  step 
towards  the  supersession  of  voluntary  and  denominational  schools ; 
that  neither  of  them  had  the  least  intention  to  bring  about 
the  "  future  great  reform ''  which  Mr.  Morley  so  earnestly  desires, 
and  desires  naturally  enough,  because  he  is  well  aware  that  it 
would  supply  the  most  effective  means  of  undermining  the 
Christianity  of  England,  and  of  making  straight  the  paths  of 
the  new  religion. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

♦  "  Compromise,"  p.  230. 
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Aet.  II.— PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  SOUTHERN 

INDIA— TANJORE. 

MOST  of  the  Protestant  missions  in  India  are  of  recent  origin. 
Very  few  of  them  date  back  farther  than  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Among  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  of  all, 
is  the  mission  of  Tanjore.  Here  Protestant  missionaries  have 
been  at  work  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Here,  if.  anywhere, 
we  might  expect  to  see  at  the  best  advantage  the  results  of  their 
labours. 

Tanjore  is  a  district  in  Southern  India.  The  city  which  gives 
it  a  name  stands  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Cauvery,  and  the 
district  includes  the  rich  delta  of  that  river.  Its  fertility  has 
won  it  the  title  of  the  garden  of  Southern  India.  In  the  last 
century  Tanjore 'was  one  of  the  States  of  the  Mahratta  league, 
but  in  1799,  its  Rajah  Sharabhoji  placed  his  territory  under 
British  protection,  and  practically  ceded  it  to  the  Company.  On 
the  death  of  his  son  Sivaji  in  1855,  the  ruling  family  became 
extinct,  and  the  annexation  of  the  district  was  completed. 

Early  in  the  17th  century  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  had  ceded  to 
an  enterprising  Danish  captain  the  seacoast  town  of  Tranquebar. 
The  place  became  the  centre  of  the  Danish  trade  with  the  East, 
and  in  1706  King  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  sent  thither 
Ziegenbalg  and  Pliitschan,  the  two  first  Protestant  missionaries 
who  had  ever  appeared  in  India.  Tranquebar  soon  became  the 
headquarters  of  an  active  Lutheran  propaganda.  About  1728  some 
native  Catholics  at  Tanjore  apostatized  and  became  Lutherans, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  ''con- 
verted '*  by  the  missionaries  during  a  visit  to  Tranquebar* 
After  this  Tanjore  was  visited  by  Pressier,  a  member  of  the 
Danish  mission;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  become  a  per- 
manent centre  of  Lutheranism  until  Swartz  arrived  in  India. 

Christian  Frederick  Swartz  *  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  early  Protestant  missionaries  in  India.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  mental  power,  with  a  marked  talent  for  languages, 
and  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  other  men.  No  one  who 
reads  his  letters  can  doubt  his  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the 
difi*usion  of  what  he  held  to  be  the  truths  of  Christianity.  He 
was  born  at  Sonnenburg,  in  Prussia,  in  1726,  and  in  1750  he 
went  out  to  India  to  take  part  in  the  labours  of  the  Lutheran 
mission,  of  which  he  became  before  long  the  most  active  and 

*  The  name  is  uow  often  written  Schwartz,  but  the  missionary  himself 
used  to  write  it  Swartz. 
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prominent  member.  In  his  missionary  journeys  he  occasionally 
visited  Tanjore,  and  in  1769  he  was  introduced  to  its  ruler, 
Tuljaji  Bajab,  on  whom  he  made  such  a  favourable  impression 
tbat  their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship.  After 
this  his  visits  to  Tanjore  became  more  frequent,  until  in  1778 
he  established  himself  permanently  there.  By  this  time  there 
was  a  British  resident  at  the  Court,  and  an  English  garrison  at 
his  command,  so  that  Tuljaji  was  practically  a  tributary  prince. 
Swartz  was  protected  and  assisted  by  the  Bajah  in  various  ways, 
and  he  showed  his  gratitude  by  being  helpful  to  him  when  the 
occasion  offered.  Thus  in  1782  he  made  him  a  loan  of  about 
£40 0.*  Five  years  later  when  Tuljaji  was  on  his  death-bed  he 
adopted  as  his  son  a  young  prince  of  his  house,  named  Sharabhoji, 
appointing  his  brother,  Amir  Singh,  regent  during  his  minority, 
and  Swartz  his  tutor.  Before  he  died,  Tuljaji  handed  to  the 
missionary  '^  a  written  document,  sealed  by  himself  and  his  chief 
ministers,  in  which  he  made  an  appropriation  for  ever  of  a  village, 
of  the  yearly  income  of  about  five  hundred  pagodas  (£200),  for 
the  school,  and  more  especially  for  the  orphans.^f  This  was  not 
the  only  grant  Swartz  received  for  his  mission  from  the  autho- 
rities at  Tanjore.  Later  on  we  find  him  accepting  a  monthly 
grant  in  aid  of  the  Protestant  poor  of  an  adjacent  mission. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  accepted  these  grants  in  a  most  disinter- 
ested spirit,  and  used  them  with  prudent  care  that  they  should  not 
degenerate  into  bribes  for  proselytes ;  but  in  the  hands  of  less 
worthy,  or  less  prudent  successors,  the  funds  of  the  Tanjore 
mission  have  proved,  as  we  shall  see,  a  fatal  possession, 

Swartz  died  in  1798 ;  it  says  much  for  him  that  he  was  all  his 
life  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  missionaries.  He  held  that  men 
who  came  to  do  such  work  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  it,  and 
should  have  no  other  interests  in  the  world,  and  he  practised 
what  he  preached.  Self-interest  of  any  kind  had  no  part  in  his 
character.  He  had  unbounded  influence  with  the  successive 
rulers  of  Tanjore,  and  with  the  East  India  Company^s  repre- 
sentatives in  Southern  India,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  used 
it  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  among  whom  he  laboured. 

Swartz  worked  at  Tanjore  in  connection  with  the  English 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  to  which 
he  had  transferred  himself  from  the  Danish  mission  some  time 
after  his  arrival  in  India.:]:  The  establishments  of  the  Danish 
mission  at  Tranquebar  were,  in  1841,  handed  over  to  the  Leipzig 

*  Pearson:  "  Memoirs  of  Swartz,'*  ii.  145.  f  I^id.  ii.  146. 

X  In  1826  the  S.P.C.K.  transferred  its  missions  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  Madras 
Diocesan  Committee  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  S.P.Q.  to  direct 
them. 
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Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission.  In  most  India  districts^  by  an 
arrangement  between  the  missionary  societies,  only  one  of  the 
various  forms  of  Protestantism  is  presented  to  the  natives.  In 
the  Tanjore  district  this  convenient  arrangement  does  not  exist. 
The  Danes  have  gone  from  Tranquebar,  but  the  German 
Lutherans  have  taken  their  place,  and  pushed  their  operations  to 
Tanjore  itself.  There  is  therefore  a  standing  quarrel  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  representatives  of  Lutheranism  and  those  of 
Anglicanism.     Both  claim  "  Father  Swartz  '*  as  their  own. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  or  how  few  Protestants  there 
were  in  Tanjore  at  the  death  of  Swartz.  Dean  Pearson,  his 
biographer,  gives  no  statistics.  Three  years  later,  however,  in 
1801,  Gericke,  his  successor,  reports:*  '^ It  is  delightful  to  see 
the  growth  of  the  Tanjore  mission,  and  the  southern  congrega- 
tions dependent  on  it.  The  inhabitants  of  whole  villages  flock 
to  it.  What  a  pity  that  there  are  not  labourers  for  such  a 
great  and  delightful  harvest ! ''  Our  business,  however,  is 
mainly  with  the  condition  of  Tanjore  at  a  much  more  recent 
date.  But  before  we  pass  on  to  these  matters,  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  state  of  the  mission  some  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
its  founder.  In  1834,  Macaulay  wrote  home  from  his  summer 
quarters  in  the  Nilgheries  t : — 

By  all  that  I  can  learn  the  Catholics  are  the  most  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  native  Christians,  As  to  Swartz's  people  in  the  Tanjore, 
they  are  a  perfect  scandal  to  the  religion  which  they  profess.  It 
would  have  been  thought  something  little  short  of  blasphemy  to  say 
this  a  year  ago ;  but  now  it  is  considered  impious  to  say  otherwise,  for 
they  have  got  into  a  violent  quarrel  with  the  missionaries  and  the 
bishop.  The  missionaries  refused  to  recognize  the  distinctions  of  caste 
in  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
bishop  supported  them  in  the  refusal.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge 
whether  this  was  right  or  wrong.  Swartz  and  Bishop  Heber  con- 
ceived that  the  distinction  of  caste,  however  objectionable  politically, 
was  still  only  a  distinction  of  rank  ;  and  that  as  in  English  churches 
the  gentlefolk  generally  take  the  sacrament  apart  from  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  so  the  high-caste  natives  might  be  allowed  to  communicate  apart 
from  the  pariahs.  But  whoever  was  first  in  the  wrong,  the  Christians 
of  Tanjore  took  care  to  be  most  so.  They  called  in  the  interposition 
of  Government,  and  sent  up  such  petitions  and  memorials  as  I  never 
saw  before  or  since ;  made  up  of  lies,  invectives,  bragging,  cant,  bad 
grammar  of  the  most  ludicrous  kind,  and  texts  of  Scripture  quoted 
without  the  smallest  application.  I  remember  one  passage  by  heart, 
which  is  really  only  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole : — **  These  mis- 
sionaries, my  lord,  loving  only  filthy  lucre,  bid  us  eat  Lord  supper 

•  "Memoirs  of  Swartz,'*  ii.  441. 

t  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  ed.  1878,  vol.  i.  pp.  383, 384. 
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yritH  pariahs  as  lives  ugly,  handling  dead  men^  drinking  rack  and 
toddy,  sweeping  the  streets,  mean  fellows  altogether,  base  persons, 
contrary  to  that  which  St.  Paul  saith  :  *  I  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified/  ....  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  one  of  the  missionaries  who  is  here  on  the  hills,  that  I 
thought  it  a  pity  to  break  up  the  church  of  Tanjore  on  account  of  a 
matter  which  Swartz  and  Heber  had  not  been  inclined  to  regard 
as  essential.  "  Sir,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  "  the  sooner  the 
church  of  Tanjore  is  broken  up  the  better.  You  can  form  no  notion 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  native  Christians  there."  I  could  not  dis- 
pute the  point  with  him  ;  but  neither  could  I  help  thinking,  though  I 
was  too  polite  to  say  so,  that  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  of  so  many 
good  men  to  come  15,000  miles  over  sea  and  land  in  order  to  make 
proselytes,  who,  their  very  instructors  being  judges,  were  more 
children  of  hell  than  before. 

Let  us  now  see  if  matters  have  improved  much  in  fifty  ye  ars 
in  this  the  oldest  Protestant  mission  in  India.  The  last  census 
(1881)  gives  the  following  religious  statistics  for  the  Tanjore 
district.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  2,130,383,  there  are 
1,939,421  Hindus,  112,058  Mohammedans,  and  78,258  Chris- 
tians. Of  the  Christians,  no  less  than  67,292  are  returned  as 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  of  some  seventeen  hundred  Christians 
the  precise  denomination  is  not  stated.  This  leaves  some  9,000 
non-Catholics  who  are  thus  divided  among  the  sects : — 


"Protestants"    .     , 
Lutherans      .     .     . 
Church  of  England 
"Wesleyans      .     . 
Presbyterians 
Methodists      .     . 
Congregationalists 
Church  of  Scotland 


5,705  of  whom  5,208  are  natives* 
2,240         „         2,162 

990         „  743 

183         „  142 

94         „  91 


11  „  11      »  n 


10        „  10 

1  (a  Eurasian) 


»         » 


Total 9,234  8,367 

The  Church  of  England  does  not  appear  to  great  advantage 
in  this  list,  but  probably  some  of  the  5,705  who  are  returned 
simply  as  "  Protestants  "  belong  to  the  S.P.G.  mission.  Of  the 
Catholics,  65,745  are  natives,  against  8,367  native  Protestants 
We  now  compare  these  last  figures  with  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding census : — 

•  "Natives" are  Hindus,  to  the  exclusion  of  Eurasians,  who,  however, 
are  a  mere  handful  in  Tanjore. 
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Tanjore  District.  Native  Christiaks. 

Catholics.  Protestants. 

1871 54,884  ...  10,378 

1881 65,745  ...   8,367 


•••        • •• 


Increase 10,861 

Decrease      2,011 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  not  only  is  the 
Catholic  Church  in  possession  of  the  field  in  Tanjore,  and  making 
steady  progress,  but  that,  despite  the  vfirious  agencies  employed 
for  so  long  a  period,  the  Protestants  are  a  small  body,  much 
divided  amongst  themselves,  and  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
they  have  decreased  by  one- fifth  of  their  whole  number.  Tiiese 
ten  years  include  the  period  of  the  famous  Tinnevelly  *^  harvest,^* 
but  Tanjore  was  not  a  famine  district,  and  there  was  no 
"  harvest "  to  be  reaped  there.  If  we  turn  to  the  Reports  of  the 
S.P.G.,  we  find  some  explanation  of  this  decay  of  the  once 
boasted  mission  of  Swartz  at  Tanjore.  The  Reports  we  refer 
to  are  not  those  which  are  read  at  May  meetings,  and  dis- 
tributed here  in  England,  but  the  Reports  of  the  Madras 
Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society,  and  especially  the  facts 
communicated  to  the  committee  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Blake,  of 
Tanjore.  It  is  only  of  very  recent  years  that  we  have  these 
outspoken  accounts  of  a  state  of  things  which  is  of  by  no 
means  recent  origin.  This  is  often  the  way  with  these  mission 
reports.  Things  are  put  in  the  most  hopeful  light  until  the 
collapse  comes,  and  has  to  be  explained. 

In  the  Report  for  1877-78  the  Rev.  A.  Manuel  writes  from 
Tanjore  :* — 

On  perusing  the  returns  of  the  year,  I  find  that  the  number  of  the 
congregation  is  less  than  what  it  was  in  the  preceding  years,  and  this 
I  believe  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
are  employed  in  other  places,  and  those  of  their  families  (all  belonging 
to  Tanjore),  were  also  included  in  the  returns  prepared  for  those 
years.  The  present  returns  show  only  the  actual  number  of  the  con- 
gregation now  residing  in  tlie  town.  As  to  the  state  of  the  congrega- 
tion I  can  say  that  the  members  are  in  general  earnest  in  their  religious 
duties  and  many  of  them  show  by  their  lives  that  they  have  the  essence  of 

Christianity  and  that  spiritual  religion  grows  in  them Besides 

the  congregation  at  Tanjore,  there  are  others  in  twenty-three  villages, 
but  the  number  of  members  in  each  is  small. 

We  have  italicised  one  passage,  as  we  shall  soon  hear  a  very 
difierent  story  from  Mr.  Blake.  Mr.  ManueFs  Report  represents 
just  the  hopeful  couleur-de-rose  view  which  is  nsually  kept  up 

♦  Report  of  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee,  1877-78,  pp.  94,  95. 
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(not  necessarily  in  bad  faith)  till  the  very  last  moment.  The 
first  part  of  his  Report  shows  that  the  same  men  may  appear 
twice  in  the  mission  statistics — first,  in  their  place  of  origin,  and, 
secondly,  in  their  place  of  residence.  In  the  same  report  the  Rev. 
M.  Gnanakam  writes  from  Negapatam  (in  the  Tanjore  district), 
to  complain  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  Lutheran  emissaries  from 
Tranquebar.  "  Our  people,"  he  says,  *'  are  often  tempted  to  join 
them  by  their  boarding  schools  and  paying  system."  We  shall 
presently  see  that  the  S.P.G.  has  itself  "  a  paying  system  '*  of 
long  standing  in  this  very  district  of  Tanjore. 

Three  years  later  we  have  the  first  admissions  of  failure.  The 
Rev.  W.  H.  Kay  reports  in  the  returns  for  1880-83  a  falling-off 
in  some  of  the  village  congregations  attached  to  Tanjore.  This 
he  attributes  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  pastors — a  single  native 
clergyman  (Mr.  Manuel),  having  to  do  the  work  that  was  formerly 
assigned  to  three  missionaries  and  three  native  pastors.  In  the 
same  year  the  Rev.  M.  Gnanakam  again  reports  troubles  caused 
by  the  Lutherans  of  Tranquebar,  and  repeats  his  complaints  of 
the  evil  done  by  their  "paying  system.'' 

The  Report  for  the  following  year  (1881-82)  is  signed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Blake,  "priest-in -charge''  of  Tanjore.  Mr.  Blake 
is  evidently  a  man  who  looks  facts  in  the  face  boldly.  His  Report 
admits  at  once  that  there  has  been  failure  rather  than  success, 
and  the  details  he  gives  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  system 
employed  in  drawing  up  mission  statistics  : — * 

The  Tanjore  Mission  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  gradually  and 
steadily  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  It  has,  I  hope  and  trust,  this 
year  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  Only  five  years  ago  there  were  four 
European  clergy,  five  native  clergy  and  one  European  layman,  in  these 
Kiistricts  where  at  present  there  is  one  European  missionary  and  one 

native  clergyman Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 

there  has  also  been  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  catechists  and 
schoolmasters  employed,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competent 
and  suitable  men  for  the  work,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  district,  and  the  work  remained  almost 
stationary.  And  considering  that  we  are  surrounded  by  active 
vigilant  Lutherans,  ever  seeking  what  S.P.G,  sheep  they  can 
ensnare  and  devGur,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  our  weakness, 
and  themselves  seemingly  rich  in  mission  agents  and  money, 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
although  there  has  been  no  increase,  there  has  been  no  decrease,  at 
least,  in  that  way.  There  has  no  doubt  been  some  falling-off  in 
numbers  when  we  compare  the  statistics  given  in  the  annual  returns, 
statistics  in  some  cases  cannot  well  be  compared  unless  you  know  they 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  same  person  and  on  the  same  lines.     I 

*  Madras  Diocesan  Committee's  Eeport,  1881-82,  pp.  95,  &c. 
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remember  learning  something  about  this,  when  for  the  first  time 
making  out  the  returns  for  Gombaconam''^  six  years  ago,  when  I  found, 
to  my  surprise,  that  there  were  five  congregations  in  the  town  of 
Combaconam  itself,  although  there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
families,  and  they  all  attended  one  church.  On  asking  for  an  expla- 
nation, I  was  told  that  as  they  lived  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
which  was  considered  to  be  made  up  of  five  villages  (or  parishes,  or 
wards,  as  it  were),  they  really  lived  in  five  separate  villages,  and  those 
who  lived  in  one  village  properly  were  one  village  or  congregation ; 
so  in  Combaconam  itself  there  were  five  congregations  reckoned,  where 
I  only  considered  there  was  one.  In  the  same  way,  every  separate  or 
straggling  family  in  the  district,  not  forming  part  of  a  larger  body  of 
Christians,  was,  and  is,  called  a  separate  village  or  congregation ;  and  as 
many  of  our  Christian  families  are  scattered  about  in  this  way,  the 
sixty-one  congregations  entered  in  the  Tanjore  returns  for  this  year 
'and  the  last  would  dwindle  down  considerably  if  these  were  left  out 
of  the  reckoning.  I  thought  it  better  to  leave  it  this  year  as  it  was 
last  year,  as  no  material  change  has  taken  place,  but  do  not  consider  it  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  reckoning.  In  the  same  way  I  used  to  be  surprised 
at  the  numbers  given  in  the  church  register  of  the  attendance  at  the 
services  until  I  found  that  *'  souls  "  was  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  and 
that  an  attendance  of  twenty  souls  meant  very  often  one  man,  two 
women,  three  or  four  infants  in  arms,  and  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  small 
children,  who  chiefiy  came  to  play,  and  ran  in  and  out,  but  were  useful 
to  make  up  the  average  attendance  for  the  year. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  Tanjore  district  all  that  remains 
is  *^  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  mission/'  and  speaks  of  former  mission 
stations  at  Amiappen,  Vellum,  and  Vediarpuram,  *'  where  now  not 
a  Christian  is  to  be  found."  Probably  Mr.  Blake  means  *'  not  a 
Protestant/*  for  there  are  Catholics  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  district.  These  mission  reports^  however,  hardly  conde- 
scend to  take  any  notice  of  Catholics  as  such.  The  chief  losses, 
he  tells  us,  took  place  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
when  many,  on  account  of  questions  of  caste,  or  disputes  about 
discipline  deserted  to  the  Lutherans.  Here  we  are  reminded  of 
what  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  home  in  1835.  There  were  other 
losses  of  the  same  kind  at  a  more  recent  date.  All  these  explana- 
tions, however,  must  fall  short  of  the  real  facts.  If  Tanjore  has 
lost  only  by  defections  to  Lutheranism,  there  ought  to  be  no 
decrease  in  the  total  number  of  Protestants  in  the  district.  Nay, 
there  should  be  an  increase,  the  result  of  the  ordinary  increase  of 
population.  But  what  we  find  in  the  census  returns  is  a  decrease 
of  from  10,000  to  8,000  in  ten  years.  This  means  simply  that 
more  than  2,000  souls  must  have  either  become  Catholics  or  gone 
back  to  Paganism. 

*  Combaconam  belongs  to  the  Tanjore  mission. 
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A  little  further  on  in  this  important  Report,  much  light  is 
thrown  on  the  real  source  of  the  weakness  of  the  once  famous 
Tanjore  mission.  Its  founder  Swartz  was  a  Lutheran,  employed 
by  an  Anglican  society  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  easier  to 
find  money  than  missionaries  at  home  in  England.  Swartz  never 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  when  later 
on  Anglican  missionaries  appeared  in  the  district,  they  found  the 
Lutherans  too  strongly  in  possession  to  be  easily  driven  from  it. 
Nay  the  old  Lutheran  leaven  was  at  work  in  their  own  congre- 
gations. Thus  the  mission  of  Tanjore  is  divided  against  itself. 
But  Swartz  left  another  fatal  legacy.  The  grants  made  to  him 
by  the  Rajah  Tuljaji  and  his  successor  have  become  the  basis  of 
*'  a  paying  system "  in  the  S.P.G.  mission,  quite  as  real  and 
quite  as  mischievous  as  the  paying  system  of  the  Lutherans, 
which  the  S.P.G.  Repoi'ts  so  often  denounce.  Let  us  hear 
Mr.  Blake  on  this  matter.  We  are  still  quoting  from  his  Report 
for  1881-2.^ 

An  unpleasant  estrangement  between  the  missionary  and  the  con- 
gregation has  unfortunately  been  caused  this  year  by  a  contention 
about  the  right  to  the  land  outside  the  Church  compound  on  which 
they  live  :  this  they  have  chosen  to  regard  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  missionary  to  deprive  them  of  their  just  rights,  and  to  obtain 
some  authority  over  them.  As  we  and  our  predecessors  here  under- 
stand the  matter,  the  land  was  given  to  Father  Schwartz  [sec]  for  the 
use  of  the  native  Chcistians  of  his  congregation  who  came  and,  with 
his  permission,  settled  on  the  land,  which  became  quite  a  small  and 
complete  parish ;  and  therefore  the  missionary  of  the  place,  as  the 
representative  of  Father  Schwartz,  is  the  trustee  of  this  land,  and 
should,  and  has,  more  or  less,  exercised  some  control  over  the  disposal 
of  the  land.  We  want  them  therefore  to  pay  a  nominal  rent  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  right,  to  prevent  any  uncertainty  in  future. 
They,  however,  maintain  that  it  was  given  by  the  Rajah  by  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  to  the  Christians  themselves  on  their  asking  him  for  some 
land  on  his  way  to  Rameswaram,  and  that  the  missionary  has  no 
control  over  it ;  and  they  resist  any  interference  on  his  part.  The 
leading  spirits  in  the  matter  are  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  congre- 
gation who  are  living  on  the  land,  and  who  are  afraid  that  they  will 
suffer  and  be  liable  to  be  turned  off,  if  it  is  settled  that  the  S.P.G. 
missionary  has  any  control  over  the  land.  They  made  an  attempt  to 
claim  the  land  for  their  congregation  only  on  the  ground  that 
their  missionary  was  the  representative  and  successor  of  Father 
Schwartz  in  this  place,  forgetting  that  though  Father  Schwartz  was  a 
German  and  Lutheran  he  was  the  missionary  of  an  English  Society 
in  Tanjore,  which  Society  has  always  had  a  succession  of  mission- 
aries here  from  his  time,  whereas  the  Lutherans  here  are  a  schismatic 

*  P.  97,  &c. 
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body  only  dating  back  from  the  year  1849.     That  attempt  therefore 
was  easily  settled. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  S.P.G.  that  their  success  in  this 
dispute  did  not  depend  on  the  logic  of  their  representative,  Mr. 
Blake.  The  Lutherans  might  well  have  asked  if  schism  con- 
sisted in  being  employed  by  some  society  other  than  the  S.P.G. 
Certain  it  is  that  Lutheranism  was  preached  in  the  Tanjore 
district  a  hundred  years  before  Anglicanism ;  that  Swartz^  of 
whom  Mr.  Blake  claims  to  be  the  successor,  preached  no  other 
doctrine  than  that  now  preached  by  his  fellow-countrymen  and 
co-religionists,  the  Lutherans,  who  now  oppose  Mr.  Blake ;  and 
that  it  is  Anglicanism  and  not  Lutheranism  that  is  new  to  the 
district,  Mr.  Blake^s  Ritualism  being  the  newest  phase  of  all. 
The  S.P.G.  missionary  now  apparently  holds  Lutheranism  to  be 
an  evil  thing,  and  laments  that  S.P.G.  sheep  are  carried  off  by 
Lutheran  wolves.  It  is  not  so  long  since  "  Lutheran  wolves  "  were 
receiving  the  S.P.G.  pay,  and  this  not  merely  as  watch-dogs,  but 
as  "  pastors  ''  of  the  fold  in  Tanjore. 

Unluckily  for  the  mission  the  dispute  about  the  lands  near  the 
church  compound  is  not  the  only  money  difficulty  with  which 
it  has  had  to  deal.  For  years  there  has  been  another  dispute 
about  the  lands  at  Shadayangal,  where  the  tenants  of  the  mission 
were  in  a  state  of  chronic  arrears  with  their  rent.  In  1881-8&, 
out  of  seventeen  tenants,  five  appear  to  have  been  successfully 
evicted,  and  proceedings  against  two  more  were  nearly  completed. 
Mr.  Blake  also  got  possession  of  nine  house  sites  in  the  village, 
but  there  were  still  heavy  arrears  to  be  collected,  and  prospect  of 
much  tiresome  litigation. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  Tanjore  Christian  even  to  pay  his 
rent  to  the  mission,  no  wonder  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  much 
from  him  in  the  way  of  voluntary  contributions.  Mr.  Blake, 
after  reporting  that  something  has  been  done  by  his  flock  in 
support  of  their  churches,  adds  that  '*  as  the  Christians  of  Tanjore 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
mission  to  support  them,  and  supply  them  at  least  with  a 
catechist's  place  when  in  want,  to  get  them  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  self-support  will  be  a  work  of  time." 

Mr.  Blake  again  supplies  the  Report  for  1882-83,  and  gives 
further  details  on  many  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  the  pre- 
ceding years.  We  hear  more  of  the  land  disputes,  and  of  the 
mercenary  character  of  the  native  converts.  He  attributes  the 
*'  weak  and  crippled  state  of  the  mission  "  partly  to  "  the  in- 
sufficient supply  of  missionaries,'^  and  partly  to  "  the  system  in 
which  the  people  have  been  brought  up.*'  This  last  is  evidently 
the  chief  source  of  weakness. 

In  Tanjore   the  early   missionaries  had   much  influence  with  the 
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Sajahs,  and  were  able  to  get -much  -help  for  their  people,  and  for  the 
work;  and  consequently  they  did  not  require  anything  from  the 
people  themselves.  The  people  have  therefore  always  considered  it 
the  duty  of  the  mission  to  help  them,  and  do  everything  for  them,  and 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  receive.  Even  in  Tanjore  itself  the  answer  to 
any  requests  for  subscriptions  for  any  church  work  has  idways  been 
"  why  should  they  give  when  there  are  Swartz's  funds  ? "  They 
seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  these  were  inexhaustible,  sufficient  to 
cover  all  possible  expenses  for  ever,  and  to  board  and  educate  their 
children  free,  support  their  poor  and  widows,  pay  for  all  expenses 
connected  with  the  church  and  its  services,  and  afford  salaries  for  an 
unlimited  supply  of  native  clergy,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters.* 

Elsewhere  he  tells  how  for  the  first  Sunday  or  two  after  his 
arrival  at  Combaconam  in  the  Tanjore  district,  the  pqor  people 
used  to  stand  up  in  line  after  service,  with  their  hands  stretched 
out,  like  beggars,  and  they  expected  more  on  a  Communion 
Sunday  than  for  an  ordinary  service.  The  result  of  refusing  to 
continue  paying  in  this  direct  way,  appears  to  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  secessions  to  Lutheranism.  Mr.  Blake  reports  a  conversation 
which  he  had  in  a  village  near  Combaconam  where  all  the  adherents 
of  the  S.P.G.  had  fallen  off  in  this  way.     They  now  said 

they  would .  like  to  come  back  to  the  old  mission  and  the  old  church 
in  which  they  had  been  baptized  and  married  ;  but  the  Lutheran 
missionaries  were  very  kind  to  them,  like  the  old  S.P.G.  missionaries, 
and  did  more  for  them  than  we  did  now ;  and  that  they  were  very  poor 
people  and  wanted  much  help,  but  if  we  would  help  them  like  the 
Lutherans  and  give  them  something  for  coming  to  church,  and  some 
clothes  on  festivals,  they  would  be  very  glad  at  once  to  come  back.  I 
asked  them  who  helped  their  heathen  and  Roman  neighbours,  who 
were  in  the  same  state  as  themselves,  and  somehow  managed  to  give 
something  to  their  priests  rather  than  receive  anything  from  them  :  t 
and  said  that  if  that  were  the  Lutheran  vatham  (religion)  and  they  were 
satisfied,  they  had  better  remain  where  they  were  at  present. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Lutherans,  who  form  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Protestant  body  in  Tanjore,  pay  their  adher- 
ents openly  and  directly ;  it  would  seem  that  this  was  formerly 
also  the  practice  in  the  S.P.G.  mission,  but  that  now  what  help 
is  given  is  more  indirect,  the  converts  looking  for  some  share  in 
"  Father  Swartz^s  Fund  "  in  the  way  of  employment,  occupation 

*  M.D.C.  Report,  1882-83,  p.  27. 

f  There  is  another  incidental  reference  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Tanjore 
district  in  this  Report  of  Mr.  Blake.  Speaking  of  the  village  of  Anthanoor 
he  says  : — "  I  should  like  to  have  a  native  clergyman  stationed  there. 
He  would  also  be  able  to  work  in  the  southern  part  of  this  district, 
which  is  now  quite  untouched  by  any  mission  work,  except  of  course  the 
Romans,  who  are  everywhere  "  (p.  28). 
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of  mission  lands^  and  the  support  of  their   children  in  boarding 
schools. 

Mr.  Blake  has  more  to  tell  of  the  curious  system  on  which 
mission  statistics  are  drawn  up,  and  we  hear  once  more  of '"'con 
gregations  ^'  made  up  of  a  single  family  or  even  of  a  single 
individual,  but  what  we  have  already  quoted  on  this  subject  from 
an  earlier  Report  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  From  another  part 
of  the  Report  it  appears  that  up  to  the  Midsummer  of  1883  the 
land  case — that  is,  the  dispute  about  the  settlement  near  the 
Tanjore  church  compound — was  still  unsettled.  It  had  been  car- 
ried to  the  High  Court  of  Madras,  and  pastors  and  people  were 
still  waiting  for  a  decision.  There  is  much,  too,  about  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Tanjore  Protestants  which  we  shall  have  to 
notice  a  little  later. 

We  pass  onto  Mr.  Blake's  Report  for  the  year  1883-84 — the 
latest  that  we  have  received.  The  Tanjore  land  dispute  is  still 
going  on,  and  Mr.  Blake  writes  :* — 

As  long  as  the  land  case  remains  unsettled,  it  is  difficult  for  the  work 
among  the  congregation  to  go  on  satisfactorily  and  pleasantly.  Any- 
one, missionary,  pastor,  or  catechist,  who  supports  the  claims  of  the 
mission  to  the  land,  is  regarded  by  the  congregation  as  antagonistic  to 
their  rights  and  interests.  So,  in  matters  of  charity,  as  in  subscribing 
to  the  Pastor's  Endowment  Fund,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  contribute  freely  and  liberally  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  mission, 
when  the  mission,  as  they  think,  is  seeking  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rights,  and  their  money  may  be  required  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  injustice  of  the  mission. 

This  year  a  new  rule  of  the  S.P.G.  came  into  force,  by  which 
native  congregations  were  to  subscribe  one- half  of  their  pastor's 
salary,  but  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Tanjore 
congregations  in  that  district  were  called  upon  to  provide  only 
one-fifth  instead  of  one-half.  But  even  so  Mr.  Blake  was  not  very 
hopeful  as  to  the  amount  being  collected.  Of  two  of  his  congre- 
gations he  remarks  that  "  these  people  rather  expect  that  their 
pastor  should  spend  some  two  or  three  rupees  on  them.^'f  While 
we  are  dealing  with  financial  matters,  we  may  notice  an  ingenious 
device  adopted  in  Tanjore  in  order  to  economize  on  the  cost  of 
catechists.  In  the  words  of  the  Report : — "  To  encourage  the 
catechists  in  their  evangelistic  work  a  small  portion  of  their  salary 
is  given  them  in  tracts,  and  only  by  persuading  people  to  buy 
their  tracts  they  will  be  able  to  realize  their  full  salary."  This 
plan  seems  to  have  been  adopted  to  meet  a  reduction  on  the  grant 
tor  catechists  made  by  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee.  Con- 
sidering that  the  catechists  had  already  to  pay  away  a  certain 

*  Report,  1883-84,  p.  17.  t  P.  15. 
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portion  of  their  salaries  in  the  form  of  so-called  '^  voluntary  '^ 
contributions  to  the  mission,  their  present  position  cannot  be  a 
very  flourishing  one. 

But  the  probability  is  that,  badly  as  these  catechists  are  paid^ 
they  receive  quite  as  much  as  they  are  worth.  In  various  Reports 
we  are  told  that,  "with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  not 
qualified  for  evangelistic  work,  except  among  the  lowest  class  of 
the  population  "^ — that  the  missionaries  are  "  painfully  conscious 
that  their  agents  are  not  what  they  should  be  " — and  the  annual 
examinations  of  agents  and  candidates  for  the  post  of  agent  betray 
an  ignorance  of  the  elementary  truths  of  Christianity  that  is 
simply  astounding.  When  such  are  the  teachers,  what  can  the 
disciples  be  ?  Here  we  have  something  very  like  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind.  We  have  seen  what  a  flattering  report  the  native 
pastor,  Mr.  Manuel,  gave  of  the  Tanjore  Protestants  in  1878, 
but  our  candid  friend,  Mr.  Blake,  writing  in  1883,  is  more  clear- 
sighted and  more  outspoken.  Here  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  flock  :f — 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  when  Christians  are  so  scattered 
and  mixed  up  with  the  heathen,  always  being  in  a  minority  in  a 
village,  and  sometimes  obliged  to  look  for  wives  among  their  heathen 
relatives,  and  where  they  are  at  the  same  time  so  poor  and  ignorant, 
belonging  (with  the  exception  of  the  Canendogudy  and  Aneycadu 
people  and  some  of  the  Tanjore  congregation)  to  the  lowest  class, 
and  where  the  mission  agents,  the  catechists,  and  schoolmasters,  as  a 
rule,  are  so  inferior  in  intellectual  attainments,  as  is  shown  by  the 
results  of  the  annual  examinations,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  qualifica- 
tions, as  shown  by  the  results  of  their  work — that  not  much  can  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  spiritual  life  in  these  district  congregations. 
I  am  afraid  that  many,  especially  those  who  live  by  themselves 
amongst  the  heathen,  are  merely  nominal  Christians,  and  are  more 
influenced  by  their  heathen  neighbours  and  surroundings  than  able 
to  influence  others  for  good.J 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Protestant  community  in  this 
district,  and  one  which  gives  the  missionaries  not  a  little  trouble, 
is  what  Mr.  Blake  describes  as  "  lax  views  and  practice  with 
regard  to  marriage.''  There  are  many  cases  of  husbands  and 
v/ives  separated  and  living  with  others,  while  the  rest  of  the 
■congregation  countenance  the  scandal,  and  seem  to  see  no  very 

»  1883-4,  p.  14  ^    t  1882-3,  p.  29. 

J  In  the  same  Report  we  hear  something  not  quite  to  the  credit  of  the 
still  more  famous  Tinnevelly  mission — viz.,  **  I  should  mention  that  in 
several  places  [in  Tanjore  district]  the  catechists  have  come  accidentally 
upon  Tinnevelly  Christians  who  have  come  up  to  those  parts  for  work  or 
commerce,  and  settled  amongst  the  heathen,  and  seem  to  be  living  as 
heathen.     I  presume  that  such  were  not  very  good  Christians  at  home." 
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great  harm  in  the  arrangement.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
keep  up  or  revive  pagan  marriage  costoms,  and  to  marry  girls 
under  age.  Another  point  is  the  readiness  of  native  Christians 
to  marry  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  This  last  failing  is  a 
source  of  peculiar  anxiety  to  the  chief  pastor  of  Tanjore. 

In  this  matter  [he  writes]  former  missionaries  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  strict.  What  has  been  done  by  a  missionary  the 
people  consider  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  done  by  a  missionary  if  they 
wish  it,  especially  as  it  is  still  done  by  Lutherans  on  one  side,  and  by 
Eomans  on  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  understand  that, 
as  members  of  the  Church,  and  connected  with  the  English  Com- 
munion, they  are  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position :  that  the 
Church  of  England,  unlike  the  Lutherans,  accepts  the  laws  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  does  not,  like  the  Romans^  accept  a  dispensing 
power  in  such  matters.  In  one  village  in  those  districts,  where  we 
have  a  large  congregation,  and  where  is  also  a  large  Lutheran  con- 
gregation of  schismatics,  the  Lutheran  pastor  is  married  to  his 
deceased  wife's  sister,  who  left  and  has  been  divorced  from  her  own 
husband. 

It  must  indeed  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Blake  to  make  his  flock 
understand  this  curious  theory  of  their  '*  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion^' in  reference  to  the  impediment  of  consanguinity.  But 
facts  like  the  last  quoted  show  to  what  a  scandalous  extent  the 
Christian  law  of  marriage  is  disregarded  in  the  Tanjore  mission. 
It  is  quite  evident  from  Mr.  Blake's  reports  that  he  is  making  a 
very  determined  stand  against  this  disgraceful  state  of  things, 
and  he  believes  that  there  is  already  some  improvement.  The 
great  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the  Lutherans  permit  a  strange 
laxity  in  this  respect,  and  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  from 
the  Anglican  missionary  may  end  in  a  whole  family  going  off  to 
the  Lutheran  pastor. 

A  further  difficulty  arises  from  mixed  marriages,  not  merely 
marriages  with  the  Lutheran  "schismatics,"  but  marriages  with 
pagans.  It  seems  that  the  Tanjore  missionaries  formerly 
encouraged  this  kind  of  marriage  in  the  case  of  their  young 
men,  recommending  them  to  take  a  pagan  wife  and  convert  her. 
Indeed  it  must  often  be  by  no  means  easy  to  avoid  such 
marriages,  where  the  converts  are  a  small  and  scattered  flock ; 
but  to  tolerate  what  is  unavoidable  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  encouraging  a  practice  as  a  means  of  evangelisation.  Mr. 
Blake  holds  that  these  pagan  marriages  could  and  should  be 
avoided,  and  he  sees  in  them  the  source  of  many  of  the  calamities 
of  the  mission. 

Here  indeed  [he  says]*  is  the  explanation  of  a  good  deal  that  is 
unsatisfactory  in  the  Christianity  of  Tanjore  Christians.     They  have 

*  1883-4,  p.  17. 
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never  come  out  from  among  their  heathen  connections ;  rather  have 
strengthened  and  kept  these  up  by  this  custom,  recommended,  1  am 
told,  by  the  old  missionaries,  to  **  convert"  a  girl,  of  course  one  of  their 
own  relatives,  and  marry  her.  This,  of  course,  means  a  heathen 
mother-in-law,  and  a  heathen  mother-in-law  means  more  or  less  of 
heathen  ceremonies  introduced  into  the  house  in  connection  with 
important  family  events,  and  a  corresponding  combination  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  children. 

No  wonder  that  under  these  circumstances  there  are  so  many 
merely  nominal  Christians  to  be  found  in  the  Tanjore  congrega- 
tions, and  that  one  hears  occasionally  of  a  whole  village,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  families,  relapsing  into  paganism. 

To  sum  up — the  Tanjore  mission  may  be  said  to  be  that  in 
which  Indian  Protestantism  has  been  longest  on  its  trial.  There, 
for  more  than  century,  the  Gospel  of  the  Reformation  has  been 
preached.  The  founder  of  the  mission  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
gifts,  and  singularly  high  character.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  both 
of  the  native  rajahs  and  the  English  rulers  of  the  district,  and  he 
was  able  from  the  very  outset  to  secure  valuable  grants  for  the 
endownaeut  of  the  native  church.  What  is  the  result  of  all  this 
after  a  single  century — not  growth,  but  decay.  We  have  a  body 
of  Protestants,  divided  among  several  sects,  and  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  numbers.  Many  of  them  avowedly  are  Christians  only 
from  mercenary  motives.  Their  fathers  have  lived  upon  the 
mission  funds,  and,  despite  the  protests  of  the  present  mis- 
sionaries, they  claim  the  right  to  do  the  same,  and  there  is  a 
Tanjore  land  question  in  which  the  rival  parties  are  the  pastors 
and  the  people.  In  ten  years  one  native  Protestant  in  every 
live  has  disappeared  from  the  rolls  of  the  mission.  Of  those 
that  are  left  many  have  changed  from  one  sect  to  another,  to 
escape  from  a  more  rigid  to  a  more  lax  moral  discipline.  Most  of 
them  are  very  ignorant,  the  catechists  in  many  instances  as 
ignorant  as  the  people ;  and  there  is  widespread  immorality,  a 
loose  theory  and  practice  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  a  pagan 
element  in  the  family  life  of  many  nominally  Christian  house- 
holds. It  is  the  ruin  of  a  mission  that  was  once  appealed  to  as 
a  standing  proof  of  the  missionary  power  of  Protestantism^ 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  a  century.  "  By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them.^^  Does  it  look  as  if  the  blessing  of 
God  is  on  the  Protestant  missions  of  Tanjore  ? 

To  read  the  Eeports  that  are  published  each  May  in  England 
by  the  Societ}'-  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  no  one  would 
suspect  that  this  was  the  state  of  things  in  Tanjore.  There  is 
usually  a  word  or  two  about  the  ordination  of  a  native  pastor,  or 
some  other  satisfactory  incident,  and  that  is  all.  In  the  last. 
Report  published,  that  for  1885  (issued  May  1886)  we  read  : — 
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The  Tanjore  circle  of  missions  is  one  the  Report  of  which  is  turned 
to  by  many  with  great  interest,  partly  because  of  the  connection  of 
Tanjore  with  the  Society's  early  missions,  and  partly  because  of  the 
energetic  and  devotional  character  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Blake  and  his  assistants. 

Then  comes  some  news  about  the  Tanjore  College,  and  an 
account  of  some  ordinations.  The  facts  we  have  given  in  this 
article  are  derived  partly  from  the  Census  Returns,  partly  from 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  of  the 
S.P.G,  These  Reports  are  not  very  easy  to  obtain  even  in 
India  by  the  general  public,*  and  in  England  they  are  very  seldom 
seen.  The  series  of  the  S.P.G.  May  Reports  for  some  fifty 
years  is  to  be  found  complete  in  the  British  Museum.  So  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  the  Madras  Diocesan  Reports  are  represented 
there  by  a  very  imperfect  series  which  ceases  abruptly  in  186&. 
A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Blake's  Reports  might  be  included  with 
advantage  in  the  little  volume  that  is  annually  laid  before  the 
May  meetings.  Mr.  Blake  is  clearly  an  honest,  energetic  man, 
who  will  not  send  in  the  usual  doubtful  statistics,  and  who  will 
not  say  peace  where  there  is  no  peace.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  these  frank  statements  have  only  appeared  of  recent  years, 
and  the  evil  is  of  very  old  standing.  We  have  seen  how,  as  late 
as  1878,  the  native  pastor  Manuel  used  smooth  phrases  to  keep 
up  appearances  in  his  Report.  One  wonders  how  some 
other  Indian  missions  would  look  if  a  plain-spoken  man  like 
Mr.  Blake  were  allowed  to  report  on  them.  Unfortunately,  such 
reports  seldom  see  the  light  until  the  evil  is  becoming  notorious, 
and  must  be  explained  rather  than  concealed.  The  mission  of 
Tanjore  has  lived  too  long  on  the  fame  of  its  founder  Swartz. 
The  truth  about  it  has  already  been  spoken  in  India ;  it  is  time 
that  it  should  be  spoken  also  in  England. 

A.    HlLLIARD   AtTERIDGE. 


*  They  are  not  published;  and  cannot  be  had  from  the  booksellers. 
They  have  a  kind  of  domestic  or  private  circniation.  A  few  copies  are 
sent  to  England  to  the  head- quarters  of  the  S.P.G. 
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Edition.     London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.     1885. 

2.  Popular  Oovernment.     By  Sir  H.  S.  Maine.      London : 

J.  Murray.     1885. 

3.  The  English  Parliament  in  its  Transformations  through  a 

Thousand   Years,  •  By  Dr.  R.  Gneist.     Translated  by  R. 
Jenery  Shee.     London:  G revel  &  Co.     1886. 

4.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  (1760-1860).     By 

Sir  Thomas  Erskink   May.      Sixth   Edition.      London: 
Longmans  &  Co.     1878. 

5.  English  Constitutional  History,    By  T.  P.  Taswell-Lang- 

MEAD.      Second  Edition.      London :    Stevens    &    Haynes. 
1880. 

THE  recent  discussions  on  Federation  and  the  government  of 
Ireland  have  turned  men's  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
English  Constitution.  Those  who  approach  these  questions 
dispassionately  and  with  no  view  to  party  purposes,  see  at  once 
the  necessity  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  system  which  these 
proposals  are  intended  to  modify.  Yet  no  one  can  wade  through 
the  flood  of  literature  and  oratory  on  these  subjects  without 
perceiving  how  few  of  the  writers  and  speakers  really  understood 
what  they  attacked  or  defended.  There  is  indeed  some  excuse 
for  this  ignorance.  Most  English  institutions  are  hard  to 
understand.  They  have  not  come  forth  ready-made  from  the 
brains  of  political  philosophers.  They  are  the  growth  of  ages. 
They  are  cumbersome  and  defective,  and  they  bear  about  them 
the  marks  of  their  barbaric  origin.  But  the  English  Constitu- 
tion— the  boast  of  every  Englishman,  the  envy  of  every  foreigner 
— has  the  additional  difficulty  of  being  a  gigantic  sham.  "  The 
Queen^s  Government "  is  such  only  in  the  sense  that  it  governs 
the  Queen.  "  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  '^  are  Her  Majesty^s 
masters.  "  The  Queen^s  Speech  '^  is  seldom  spoken  and  never 
written  by  her.  Our  law-books  recognize  no  such  person  as  the 
"  Prime  Minister,^'  and  no  such  council  as  the  "  Cabinet."  In 
short,  the  English  Constitution  is  one  thing  in  theory  and  quite 
another  thing  in  practice. 

The  Theory  of  the  English  Constitution  has  been  set  forth  in 
a  masterly  fashion  by  Montesquieu,  in  a  famous  chapter  of  his 
"  Esprit  des  Lois  "  (liv.  xi.  c.  6).    The  powers  of  government,  he 
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says,  are  threefold.  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial.  By  the 
first  the  prince  or  magistrate  makes  new  laws,  and  corrects  or 
repeals  existing  laws.  By  the  second  he  makes  peace  and  war, 
«ends  and  receives  embassies,  and  establishes  public  security.  By 
the  third  lie  punishes  crimes,  and  decides  the  dissensions  of 
individuals.  When  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are 
united  in  the  same  person  or  body  of  persons  there  is  no  liberty, 
because  tyrannical  laws  can  be  carried  out  tyrannically.  So,  too, 
there  is  no  liberty  when  the  judicial  power  is  not  separated  from 
the  legislative  and  executive.  All  is  lost  if  the  same  man,  or 
the  same  body  of  princes,  nobles,  or  people,  exercises  all  three 
powers.  In  other  words,  liberty  depends  on  the  separation  of 
the  three  powers,  and  not  on  the  form  of  government,  whether 
it  be  monarchy,  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy.  The 
English  Coustitution  entrusts  these  powers  to  three  distinct 
bodies,  and  is  therefore  free.  And  now  I  had  better  continue  in 
the  words  of  Blackstone,  who  has  to  some  extent  followed  Montes- 
quieu. 

As  with  us  the  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  lodged  in  a  single 
person  (the  King),  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  strength  and  dispatch, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy;  and  as  thelegi^ture 
of  the  kingdom  is  entrusted  to  three  distinct  powers,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  :  first,  the  sovereign ;  secondly,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  which  is  an  aristocratical  assembly  of  persons  selected 
for  their  piety,  their  birth,  their  wisdom,  their  valour  or  their  property ; 
and  thirdly,  the  House  of  Commons,  freely  chosen  by  the  people  from 
among  themselves,  which  makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy:  as  this 
aggregate  body,  actuated  by  different  springs  and  attentive  to  different 
interests,  composes  the  British  Parliament  and  has  the  supreme 
disposal  of  everything,  there  can  no  inconvenience  be  attempted  by 
either  of  three  branches,  but  will  be  withstood  by  one  of  the  other  two ; 
each  branch  being  armed  with  a  negative  power,  sufficient  to  repel 

any  innovation  which  it  shall  think  inexpedient  or  dangerous 

If  the  supreme  power  were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches 
separately,  we  must  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  of  either  absolute 

monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy But  the  constitutional 

government  of  this  island  is  so  admirably  tempered  and  compounded, 
that  nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it  but  destroying  the  equilibrium 
of  power  between  one  branch  of  the  legislature  and  the  rest.  Foi'  if 
ever  it  should  happen  that  the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three 
should  he  lost,  or  that  it  should  become  subservient  to  the  views  of  either 
of  the  other  two,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  our  Constitution,*  [The 
italics  are  mine.] 

*  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  Introduction,  section  ii. 
Blackstone  considers  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  part  of  the 
executive.  ''And  as  by  our  excellent  constitution  the  sole  executive 
power  of  the  laws  is  vested  in  the  Sovereign,  it  will  follow  that  all  courts 
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According  to  Montesquieu  and  Blackstone,  then,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  English  Constitution  consists  (1)  in  the  separation 
of  the  powers  of  government,  and  (2)  in  the  co-ordination  (not 
subordination)  of  the  three  elements  of  the  legislative.  Tacitus 
had  said  that  a  mixed  government  could  not  be  permanent. 
Blackstone  triumphantly  answers: — "The  British  Constitution 
has  long  remained  (and  may  it  long  continue)  a  standing  excep- 
tion to  the  truth  of  this  observation."  And  Montesquieu:  *^Ce 
beau  systeme  a  etc  trouvd  dans  les  bois^'  among  those  very 
Germans  whose  manners  and  customs  Tacitus  has  so  accurately 
described. 

Our  constitutional  terminology  fits  in  exactly  with  this 
theory.  So,  too,  does  the  ceremony  of  procedure.  The  Queen 
still  opens  Parliament  with  all  the  pomp  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets.  Her  throne  is  erected  in  that  Upper 
House  which  alone  she  deigns  to  visit.  When  she  is  seated, 
her  faithful  Commons  are  summoned  to  attend.  A  stampede  is 
heard,  and  then  a  crowd  of  puffing  commoners,  clad  in  every-day 
garb,  comes  rushing  into  the  brilliant  assembly  of  princes  and 
peers.  But  they  are  not  permitted  to  proceed  far.  They  are 
obliged  to  remain  standing  at  the  end  of  the  chamber  while  Her 
Majesty  reads  her  gracious  speech.  She  informs  her  hearers  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  her  relations  with  the  diflferent 
foreign  powers.  The  Commons  are  then  specially  thanked  for 
the  liberality  of  their  supplies  in  the  past,  and  are  asked  for 
further  contributions.  Lastly,  she  enumerates  the  chief  legis- 
lative proposals  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses.^  The  Commons 
then  retire  to  the  plain  green  benches  of  their  own  House  and 
-discuss  what  answer  they  shall  make  to  her  Majesty's  requests. 
The  process  of  legislation  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  the  Constitution.     No  Bill  can  become  law  until  it  has  passed 


of  jastice  (which  are  the  medium  by  which  he  administers  the  laws)  are 
derived  from  the  power  of  the  Crown.  ...  In  all  the  courts  the  Sovereign 
is  supposed,  in  contemplation  oE  law,  to  be  always  present ;  but  as  that 
is  in  fact  impossible,  he  is  there  represented  by  his  judges,  whose  power 
is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prerogative"  {Ibid,  book  iii.  chap.  iii.). 
The  Plantagenet  kings  and  even  queens  often  presided  in  the  law-courts 
and  decided  cases.  James  I.  sat  personally  in  court  and  attempted  to  inter- 
fere, but  was  silenced  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke.  There  is,  however, very 
little  difference  between  Blackstone's  and  Montesquieu's  views.  The  con- 
nection between  the  executive  and  the  judicial  powers  had  (with  sonae 
important  exceptions)  so  long  been  practically  obsolete  that  Montesquieu 
might  fairly  maintain  that  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution  required 
their  separation. 

*  This  last  portion  of  the  Queen's  Speech  is  somewhat  anomalous.  It 
is  a  sign  of  the  junction  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  which 
will  be  mentioned  further  on. 
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both  Houses  and  has  received  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign. 
Moreover,  if  any  one  offends  against  the  law,  he  is  said  to  break 
the  Queen's  peace.  If  he  joins  the  Army  or  Navy  he  enters  the 
service  of  the  Queen.  The  officers  of  State  are  her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  She  sends  her  ambassadors  to  every  Courtj  and 
appoints  consuls  in  the  great  seaports.  It  is  she  who  declares 
war  and  makes  peace.  But  all  these  ceremonies  and  modes  of 
speech  represent  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists.  The 
ancient  forms  survive  although  their  spirit  has  departed.  The 
intelligent  foreigner  who  gazes  with  admiration  at  the  splendid 
pageant  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  little  dreams  that  the 
plainly  dressed  men  huddled  together  below  the  bar  are  the 
representatives  of  an  assembly  which  rules  the  Queen,  the  Lords, 
and  the  mighty  British  Empire. 

For  the  practice  of  the  Constitution  is  in  fiat  contradiction  to 
the  theory.  In  theory,  the  legislative  and  executive  are 
separated — in  practice,  they  are  joined  together.  In  theory,  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature  are  equal — in  practice,  one  is 
supreme.  The  youngest  branch,  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
outgrown  the  other  two.  It  possesses  overwhelming  influence 
in  legislation,  and  it  has  acquired  the  whole  executive  power. 
But  the  House  is  too  big  to  wield  its  powers  directly.  It 
therefore  entrusts  them  to  a  select  committee — the  Cabinet, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  the  Prime  Minister.  This  personage 
is  unknown  to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution.  His  name 
implies  that  he  is  the  chief  servant  of  the  Queen :  in  reality  he 
is  the  President  of  the  British  Republic.  He  is  chosen  by  the 
people  by  a  roundabout  process.  When  the  general  elections 
take  place  there  are  usually  two  parties  before  the  country  with 
rival  programmes  and  rival  chiefs.  The  electors,  in  voting  for 
the  different  candidates,  are  really  voting  for  one  or  other 
of  the  rival  programmes  and  chiefs.  Thus  in  1880  the  choice 
lay  between  ''  Beaconsfield  and  Imperialism  "  and  '*  Qladstone 
and  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform."  When  the  House 
meets  there  is,  of  course,  no  formal  election  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
But  it  is  understood  that  there  is  some  one  man  whom  the 
majority  of  the  House  look  up  to  as  their  leader.*  Her  Majesty 
is  then  ''  pleased  "  to  summon  him  to  her  councils  and  to  entrust 
to  him  the  formation  of  a  Ministry.  Accordingly  he  chooses  a 
number  of  persons,  usually  members  of  one  or  other  House,  and 
distributes  the  various  offices  among  them.  Of  these  Ministers 
a  certain  number,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  are  summoned  to 


*  He  need  not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
bnt  he  most  have  the  conndence  and  support  of  a  majoritj  of  that 
Honse. 
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seats   in   the  Cabinet.     The  late  Mr.  Bagehot*  has  given  an 
admirable  description  of  this  mysterious  institution : — 

The  Cabinet,  in  a  word,  is  a  board  of  control  chosen  by  the 
Legislature,  out  of  persons  whom  it  trusts  and  knows,  to  rule  the 
nation.  The  particular  mode  in  which  the  English  Ministers  are 
selected,  the  fiction  that  they  are  in  any  political  sense  the  Queen's 
servants,  the  rule  which  limits  the  choice  of  the  Cabinet  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature — are  accidents  unessential  to  its  definition 
— historical  incidents  separable  from  its  nature.  Its  characteristic  is 
that  it  should  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature  out  of  persons  agreeable 
to  and  trusted  by  the  Legislature A  Cabinet  is  a  com- 
bining committee — a  hyphen  which  joins,  a  buckle  which  fastens,  the 
legislative  part  of  the  State  to  the  executive  part  of  the  State,  In  its 
origin  it  belongs  to  the  one,  in  its  functions  it  belongs  to  the  other. 

Practically,  then,  the  royal  authority  is  in  commission.  We 
still  have  a  Sovereign,  but  she  reigns  and  does  not  govern.  Her 
power  has  passed  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet.  They 
compose  the  Queen's  speech.  They  make  war  and  peace.  They 
arrange  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  the  manner  of  collecting 
and  spending  it.  They  draw  up  the  list  of  Bills  to  be  proposed 
to  the  Houses,  The  Queen's  ambassadors  are  really  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  army  and  navy  are  its  servants. 
Everything  is  of  course  carried  on  in  the  Queen^s  name,  but,  as 
Mr.  Bagehot  says,  she  is  only  the  dignified  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  effijcient  part  is  the  Cabinet. 

The  relations  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet 
are  very  peculiar.  Theoretically,  the  House  is  a  merely  legislative 
assembly.  Practically,  it  is  an  assembly  which  elects  the  execu- 
tive. But  it  still  keeps  a  check  on  its  most  famous  select  com- 
mittee. An  adverse  vote  can  dissolve  the  Cabinet  and  dethrone 
the  Prime  Minister.  He,  in  his  turn,  can  dissolve  the  House 
and  appeal  to  the  nation.  Thus  in  the  present  year  (1886)  the 
vote  on  Mr.  Ceilings'  amendment  dissolved  the  Salisbury 
Cabinet ;  but  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  rejected  Mr.  Glad- 
stone dissolved  the  House  and  appealed  to  the  country.  These 
relations  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet  enable 
us  to  understand  certain  anomalies  in  the  working  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  rejection  of  a  Government  Bill  does  not  in  itself 
imply  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 

—  ■       —  B—r  r  -■-f — " 

*  "  The  English  Constitution,"  4th  ed.  pp.  13-14.  I  must  here,  once  for 
all,  acknowledge  my  great  obligation  to  this  excellent  work.  The  writer 
had  a  happy  facility  of  hitting  off  epigrammatic  expressions  easily  under- 
stood and  easily  remembered.  In  his  power  of  seeing  through  fictions 
he  rivalled  Bentham,  but  in  his  admiration  for  them  he  almost  equalled 
Blackstone. 
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ment,  nor  does  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  foreign  policy  in  itself 
imply  a  disposition  to  reject  the  Government  Bills.  Neverthe- 
less^ the  B/Ussians  may  pour  into  India  because  a  Ministry  has 
been  defeated  on  a  Bill  to  provide  the  agricultural  labourer  with 
three  acres  and  a  cow.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain^ 
by  opposing  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislative  proposals,  have  brought 
into  power  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  executive  policy  they  abhor. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  is  now 
merely  a  drag  on  the  Ministerial  coach — useful  when  the  course 
is  downhill,  but  otherwise  mischievous.  Whenever  the  nation 
is  in  earnest,  this  obstacle  is  overcome,  but  it  is  not  often  that 
the  nation  is  in  earnest,  and  consequently  the  power  of  the  Lords 
is  not  to  be  despised.  By  rejecting  legislative  proposals,  they 
have  upset  many  a  Ministry,  and  have  thereby  exercised  control 
over  the  executive.  This  control,  however,  is  only  indirect.  A 
Government  backed  by  a  majority  of  the  Commons  can  laugh  at 
votes  of  want  of  confidence  passed  by  the  Lords.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's foreign  policy  was  censured  over  and  over  again  by  the 
Upper  House,  but  this  made  no  difference  in  his  tenure  of  power. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  present  head  of  the  executive  is  a 
peer.  This  is  merely  an  accident.  He  is  Prime  Minister  not 
because  he  has  the  support  of  the  house  in  which  he  sits,  but 
because  he  has  the  support  of  the  Commons. 

While  we  are  enumerating  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Queen.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  she  is  no  longer  the  executive,  and  that  her  veto  on 
legislation  is  obsolete.  Still,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  con- 
sider her  merely  as  an  expensive  ornament.  She  is  most  useful 
— not  so  much  in  her  person  as  in  her  dignity.  People  some- 
times complain  that  she  does  nothing.  The  answer  is,  that  she 
does  exactly  what  she  is  wanted  to  do — she  exists.  What 
enormous  power  accrues  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet 
from  the  fiction  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  Queen,  carry- 
ing on  her  Majesty's  Government  according  to  her  Majesty's 
wishes !  What  would  become  of  the  army  and  navy  if  they 
found  out  that  they  were  in  the  service,  not  of  "  our  Sovereign 
lady  the  Queen,"  but  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  ?  Would 
our  soldiers  pour  out  their  blood  in  his  name?  Would  our 
sailors  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep  for  his  honour  and  glory? 
Where  would  the  Established  Church  be  without  its  head? 
What  should  we  do  without  that  convenient  epithet  "  disloyal " 
when  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  dependency  ? 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Sovereign  in  person  may 
sometimes  exert  great  influence.  Tlie  Queen  on  a  famous  occa- 
sion put  down   the  mighty  Palmerston,  and   is   said  to   have 
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induced  Lord  Salisbury  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  late 
ileform  Bill.  Indeed^  there  is  no  knowing  how  powerftil  a 
popular  Sovereign  might  become.  A  William  III.,  an  Elizabeth, 
or  even  a  George  III.  might  recover  some  of  the  ancient  preroga- 
tives, and  might  once  again  not  only  reign,  but  also  rule.  Mean- 
time, we  may  assert  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  English 
Constitution  are  utterly  at  variance.  The  separation  of  the 
functions  of  Government  which  called  forth  the  praises  of 
Montesquieu  no  longer  exists.  The  changes  dreaded  by  Black- 
stone  have  come  to  pass.  '*  The  equilibrium  of  power  between 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  and  the  rest  '^  has  been  destroyed. 
The  independence  of  two  of  the  branches  has  been  lost,  and  they 
have  become  subservient  to  the  views  of  that  branch  which  was 
the  lowest.  We  can  now  only  expect  that  there  will  "  soon  be  an 
end  of  our  Constitution/^ 

Hitherto,  I  have  been  merely  describing  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Constitution.  We  cannot,  however,  thoroughly 
understand  the  latter  without  studying  the  process  by  which  it 
has  been  brought  about.  The  English  Constitution  is  not  a 
machine,  but  an  organism.  It  has  not  been  made  j  it  has  grown. 
We  must,  therefore,  proceed  according  to  the  historical  and 
comparative  methods  which  are  followed  in  the  study  of  organic 
beings.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  '^  specimens/^  The  seeds  of 
the  Constitution  have  been  sown  in  many  distant  lands,  and 
have  sprung  up  and  flourished  with  varying  fortunes. 

The  latest  written  laws  of  the  Constitution  are  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  In  these  may  be  found  the 
theory  which  is  expounded  in  our  law-books.  And  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution  was  fairly  in  agreement  with  the  theory.  The  king 
was  the  executive.  He  was  his  own  Prime  Minister  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief. He  had,  indeed,  a  Council  of  Ministers,  but 
they  were,  as  their  name  implied,  his  servants,  not  his  masters. 
He  was  also  the  real  head  of  the  legislature.  The  Bill  for 
Triennial  Parliaments  and  the  Place  Bill  were  vetoed  by  him 
after  they  had  been  passed  by  the  two  Houses.  The  Lords  were 
really  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  Commons 
were  not  an  executive  body.  They  even  tried  to  exclude  the 
Ministers  from  their  House  by  the  Place  Bill  just  mentioned, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  inserting  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement.*     During  the  reign  of  Anne  the  theory  and 


*  "  That  no  person  who  has  an  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  Ejing, 
or  receives  a  pension  from  the  Crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.''  12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  s.  3 ;  repealed 
by  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  20,  s.  28. 
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practice  continued  to  agree.  The  Queen  presided  in  person  at 
the  Councils  of  her  Ministers^  and  exercised  the  veto  on  legisla- 
tion. But  at  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  a  vast 
change  took  place.  The  new  king  owed  his  crown  to  the  party 
which  was  unfavourable  to  the  influence  of  the  throne^  and  he 
was  opposed  by  the  party  which  was  favourable  to  that  influence. 
He  was  therefore  compelled  to  allow  the  royal  authority  to  be 
shorn  of  its  former  power.  In  truth  the  loss  caused  him  little 
regret.  England  was  to  him  merely  an  appendage  to  his 
beloved  Hanover.  His  English  Ministers  supplied  him  with  a 
revenue  which  seemed  boundless  wealthy  but  they  could  not 
expect  him  to  take  any  interest  in  their  discussions^  especially 
as  he  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  they  were  carried 
on.  Consequently^  the  councils  were  held  without  the  king's 
presence,  and  this  has  ever  since  been  the  practice  of  the  Consti- 
tution. *'  The  presence  of  the  king  at  the  Cabinet/'  says  a  high  au- 
thority (Mr.  Gladstone  :  "Gleanings  of  Past  Years/'  i.  85)  "either 
means  personal  government — ^that  is  to  say,  the  reservation  to 
him  of  all  final  decisions  which  he  may  think  fit  to  appropriate 
—or  el^e  the  forfeiture  of  dignity  by  his  entering  upon  equal 
terms  into  the  arena  of  general,  seardbing,  and  sometimes  warm 
discussion.''  His  absence,  however,  means  that  he  will  have  no 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  real  successor  of 
Anne  was  not  George  I.,  but  Kobert  Walpole. 

It  would  not  be  possible  within  the  compass  of  this  artideto 
give  an  adequate  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Cabinet 
Council.'^  A  short  sketch  will  suffice  for  our  present  purposa  A 
council  of  some  sort  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  organized  govern- 
ment. A  single  ruler  is  not  enough  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
country,  and  the  people  are  too  many.  A  small  body  of  managers 
must  therefore  be  appointed.  When  the  King  is  their  master^  the 
government  is  a  monarchy.  When  they  are  the  servants  of  the 
people,  the  government  is  either  an  aristocracy  or  democracy.  But 
when  the  managei*s  are  their  own  masters,  there  is  an  oligarchy. 
Before  the  Great  Rebellion  the  government  of  England  was 
sometimes  monarchical,  sometimes  oligarchical,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  King  and  the  Council,  and  sometimes  almost 
aristocratical.  The  "Concilium  Ordinarium"  of  the  Flanta- 
genets  was  a  sort  of  permanent  committee  of  the  "  Magnum 
Concilium/'  sitting  for  the  despatch  of  executive,  and  sometimes 
also  of  judicial    business.    When  the  "Magnum   Concilium" 

*  The  subject  may  be  studied  in  Mr.  Dicey's  Arnold  Prize  Essay,  and 
in  Professor  Gneist's  "  English  Parliament."  The  latter  work  may  also 
be  recommended  for  its  treatment  of  the  relation  between  early  Engtish 
and  early  German  institutions,  and  above  all  for  its  account  of  the  origin 
of  Parliament. 
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became  the  Parliament,  the  "  Concilium  Ordinarium "  lost  its 
connexion  with  the  legislative  body,  and  become  more  united  to 
the  King,  at  one  time  as  his  servant,  at  another  as  his  master. 
As  might  be  expected,  there  soon  arose  a  council  within  the 
Council,  to  which  the  King  entrusted  the  more  important  and 
confidential  affairs  of  State.  This  inner  council  was  known  as  the 
Privy  Council,  and  gradually  acquired  the  control  of  the  whole 
of  the  executive.  During:  the  reiffn  of  Charles  II.  a  council  was 
chosen  by  him  within  this  inner  council  and  was  styled  the 
'^  Cabinet/'  It  was  thus  a  com  mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  selected 
by  the  Sovereign.  Such  it  still  is  in  theory.  Its  connection  with 
the  legislature  is  due  to  the  Sovereign's  desire  to  control  the 
legislature  by  means  of  her  servants,  and  also  to  the  accidental 
circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Parlia- 
ment had  elected  the  King,  and  the  King  naturally  chose  his 
Ministers  from  Parliament. 

The  accession  of  George  II.  made  no  change  in  the  Government. 
Walpole  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years  longer  to  rule  the 
country,  and  when  he  fell  it  was  because  he  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  Parliament.  George  III.  struggled  hard  to  win  back  the 
power  that  had  been  lost  by  his  two  predecessors,  and  indeed 
succeeded  for  some  time.  During  the  administration  of  Lord 
North,  the  King  was  the  real  Prime  Minister.  But  the  King's 
mismanagement  and  the  folly  of  the  Whigs  only  led  to  the 
dictatorship  of  the  younger  Pitt. 

From  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  till  the  Eeform 
Bill  of  183^,  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the 
English  Constitution  was  mainly  aristocratical.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  considerable  power,  but  the  lords  themselves  had 
much  more.  A  peer  had  only  one  vote  in  his  own  House,  but 
he  sometimes  had  half  a  dozen  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  therefore  not  opposed  to  the  growing  power  of  the  lower 
House.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  rotten 
boroughs  and  extend  the  franchise,  he  knew  that  his  power  was 
doomed.  No  Bill  was  ever  sent  up  to  the  Lords  which  was 
more  disliked  by  them.  Had  their  House  been  really  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  lesrislature  the  Bill  would  never  have 
passed.  When  they  withdrew  their  opposition,  they  not  merely 
consented  to  this  particular  measure,  but  they  publicly  admitted 
their  inability  to  resist  the  determined  demands  of  the  Commons. 
Thus  the  lords  have  met  with  the  same  fote  as  the  king.  Both, 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  practical  government  of  the 
country,  which  has  now  become  a  democracy  under  the  guise  of 
a  monarchy. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Constitution  will  be  better 
understood  if  we  now  compare  it  with  the  numerous  copies  of  it. 
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The  sturdy  English  colonists,  Catholic  and  Puritan,  fleeing  from 
persecution,  carried  with  them  to  their  new  home  not  only  their 
little  stores  of  household  goods,  but  a  treasure  of  great  price. 
Wherever  they  went,  their  laws  and  their  constitution  accom- 
panied them.  Governments  were  set  up,  modelled  after  that 
which  they  had  left  behind.  The  Governor  represented  the 
Crown.  He  and  his  Ministers  were  the  executive.  The  legisla- 
ture was  composed  of  the  Governor  and  two  Houses,  the  upper 
House  appointed  by  him,  and  the  lower  House  elected  by  the 
people.  The  history  of  the  colonial  constitutions  is  the  history 
of  the  English  constitution  in  miniature.  The  governors  tried 
to  give  laws  to  the  little  senates.  The  upper  Houses  mimicked 
the  state  of  their  prototype,  and  the  lower  Houses  rivalled  the 
Commons  in  independence.  Indeed,  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies  was  due  to  their  assertion  of  a  cherished  English  right. 
Rather  than  submit  to  taxation  without  representation,  they 
broke  away  from  the  mother-country,  and  declared  themselves 
independent.  And  now  comes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  colonies  in 
severing  their  connection  with  England  had  thereby  broken  the 
bond  of  union  among  themselves.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  form  a  government  to  bring  them  together  again.  The 
English  Constitution  was  their  model.  They  had  rebelled,  we 
must  remember,  not  so  much  against  the  Constitution  as  against 
King  George  and  his  Ministers.  Besides,  their  local  govern- 
ments had  been  copied  from  it.  Their  great  aim  was  to  retain 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution^  but 
to  provide  against  a  tyranny  like  that  of  George  III.  They  took 
their  ideas  from  Montesquieu  and  from  the  working  of  the 
Constitution  during  the  Ministry  of  Lord  North.  Accordingly, 
they  were  careful  to  separate  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers,  and  to  form  two  legislative  chambers,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  president  was  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  English  king.  He  was  to  have  a  qualified  veto 
on  legislation,  and  in  him  was  to  be  the  chief  executive  power. 
As  a  security,  however,  against  abuse,  his  office  was  to  be 
elective,  and  for  a  term  of  only  four  years.  He  was  to  appoint 
his  Ministers  (by  andjwith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate), 
and  it  was  distinctly  enacted  that  no  member  of  the  executive 
should  be  a   member   of  the   legislature.*     And  to  make  the 


*  '*  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased,  daring  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during 
his  continuance  in  office."  Art.  I.  sec.  vi.  2.  Compare  the  similar 
provision  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  supra. 
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distinction  more  marked^  the  President  was  to  be  elected  by  a 
process  quite  different  from  that  by  which  the  Legislature  was  to 
be  elected.  Stringent  conditions  were  required  for  any  change 
in  the  Constitution^  and  consequently  few  changes  have  taken 
place.* 

After  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  a  new  period  of  colonial 
history  was  entered  upon.  The  colonies  were  henceforth  to  be 
nominally  free,  but  really  governed  from  Downing  Street. 
Representative  institutions  were  granted  in  1 785  to  New  Bruns- 
wick^ in  1791  to  the  two  Canadas,  and  later  on  to  the  Australian 
colonies.  But  the  assemblies  were  controlled  by  the  governors 
and  the  official  aristocracy,  who  were  the  nominees  and  allies  of 
the  Home  Government.  Occasionally  also  the  English  ministers 
directly  interferred.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  colonies  and  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1832  put  an  end  to  this  system.  A  rebellion  in 
Lower  Canada  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Responsible  govern- 
ment was  introduced  and  has  since  become  the  rule  in  other  free 
colonies.  "  By  the  adoption  of  this  principle/'  says  Sir  Erskine 
May  ("Constitutional  History  of  England/'  vol.  iii.  p.  368), 

a  colonial  constitution  has  become  the  very  image  and  reflection  of 
parliamentary  government  in  England.  The  governor,  like  the 
Sovereign  whom  he  represents,  holds  himself  aloof  from,  and  superior 
to  parties;  and  governs  through  constitutional  advisers  who  have 
acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  legislature.  He  leaves  contending 
parties  to  fight  out  their  own  battles ;  and  by  admitting  the  stronger 
party  to  his  councils,  brings  the  executive  authority  into  harmony 
•with  popular  sentiments.  And  as  the  recognition  of  this  doctrine,  in 
England,  has  practically  transferred  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
State  from  the  Crown  to  Parliament  and  the  people — so  in  the 
<xolonies  has  it  wrested  from  the  governor  and  from  the  parent  State 
the  direction  of  colonial  affairs.  And  again,  as  the  Crown  has  gained 
in  ease  and  popularity  what  it  has  lost  in  power — so  has  the  mother 
country,  in  accepting,  to  the  full,  the  principle  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, established  the  closest  relations  of  amity  and  confidence  between 
berself  and  her  colonies.! 

This   short   account  of  the   English   Constitution  since  the 

*  "  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or  on  the 
application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments ;  which,  in  either  case,  shall 
be  vahd  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress."    Art.  V. 

t  As  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  has  said  :  **  Canada  did  not  obtain 
Home  Rule  because  she  was  loyal,  but  she  became  loyal  because  she 
•obtained  Home  Eule." 
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Revolution,  and  of  the  American  and  Colonial  constitutions 
which  were  copied  from  it,  leads  us  to  a  startling  result.  Most 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  look  upon  the  American  constitu- 
tion as  something  altogether  mysterious.  They  do  not  understand 
"Congress^'  and  "caucuses,"  "tickets"  and  "platforms/*  "Demo- 
crats "  and  "  Republicans."  Part  of  the  diflBculty  arises,  no  doubt, 
from  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  American  politics.  Fart  also 
from  the  division  of  parties  on  the  question  of  State  rights. 
But  the  diflBculty  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  here  at  home.  Fifty  years  ago  Radical  reformers 
used  to  be  reproached  with  trying  to  "  Americanize  our  institu- 
tions." The  true  Tory  was  known  by  his  hearty  distrust  of 
everything  "  Yankee.'*  Radicals  and  Tories  have  since  changed 
places.  To  study  the  France  of  the  ancien  regime  we  must  go 
to  Lower  Canada.  In  like  manner  we  must  cross  over  to  New 
England  to  find  the  old  English  Constitution. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  old  and  the  new  systems.  Slackstone  and  Sir  H.  S.  Maine 
may  be  consulted  in  favour  of  the  old  system  and  its  American 
imitation,  while  Mr.  Bagehot  should  be  read  in  favour  of  the  new. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  diflScnlties  of  the  fusion  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers.  On  the  other  hand  the 
separation  of  these  powers  may  produce  a  deadlock  in  the  business 
of  Government.  When  the  executive  and  the  legislature  quarrel, 
or  are  not  on  good  terms,  the  legislature  will  not  grant  what  is 
required  by  the  executive  for  carrying  on  the  Government,  and 
the  executive  will  refuse  to  exercise  powers  entrusted  to  it.  The 
struggle  between  President  Johnson  and  the  Congress  after 
the  Civil  War  deserves  the  closest  attention  of  every  student  of 
political  pathology. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  was  remarked  that  the 
questions  of  Federation  and  Home  Rule  were  drawing  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  English  Constitution.  I  trust  that  what  has 
here  been  said  will  be  of  help  towards  the  right  understanding  of 
the  real  points  at  issue.  Home  Rule  has  been  defined  by 
Professor  Dicey  in  his  recent  powerful  work  on  the  subject 
("  England's  Case  against  Home  Rule  '*)  as  "  the  creation  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  which  shall  have  legislative  authority  in  matters 
of  Irish  concern,  and  of  an  Irish  executive  responsible  (in 
general)  for  its  acts  to  the  Irish  Parliament  or  the  Irish  people." 
That  is  to  say,  Ireland  would  stand  exactly  in  the  position  of  a 
Colony  as  above  described.  She  would  be  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Empire  as  Canada  is  now.  No  "  fundamental  law  of  the 
Constitution  "  would  be  repealed.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Constitution  would  still  remain  as  at  present.  The  area  over  which 
the  English  Parliament  exercises  direct  control  would  indeed  be 
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smaller  than  at  present,  but,  in  return,  a  number  of  questions 
which  cut  across  the  division  of  English  parties  would  begot  rid 
of,  and  a  hundred  obstructive  members  would  be  removed. 
Surely  a  change  of  this  kind  does  not  deserve  the  torrent  of  abuse 
that  has  been  poured  upon  it.  Strange  to  say,  the  other  question. 
Federation,  does  involve  vast  changes  in  the  Constitution,  and 
yet  is  considered  worthy  of  all  praise.  Federation  requires  that  a 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  Imperial  and  non-Imperial 
matters.  The  Imperial  Parliament  should  discuss  Imperial 
questions,  while  non-Imperial  questions  should  be  discussed  in  the 
local  Parliaments.  When  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
are  separated,  this  distinction  can  be  drawn ;  but  when  they  are 
united,  every  Imperial  question  becomes  domestic,  and  every 
domestic  question  Imperial.  Federation  thus  involves  that  the 
present  practice  of  the  Constitution  should  be  completely 
changed.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  would  be  a  change 
for  the  worse.  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  whereas  Home 
Rule  is  decried  because  it  involves  a  vast  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution (which  it  does  not),  Federation,  which  does  imply  such 
a  change,  is  lauded  to  the  skies.  Something,  however,  will  have 
to  be  done.  The  state  of  the  East  may  at  any  time  lead  to  a  war. 
England^s  difficulty  will  be  Ireland's  opportunity.  Canada  and 
New  South  Wales  will  rightly  object  to  being  dragged  into  war 
without  being  consulted.  Federation  or  dismemberment  must 
therefore  come.  Federation  means  prosperity,  dismemberment 
means  destruction.  We  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
the  New  Zealander  of  the  future  is  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's 
from  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  or  to  take  his  seat  at 
Westminster  in  a  senate  representing  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

T.  B.  SCANNELL. 
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Art.  IV.— SHAKESPEARE  AS  AN  ECONOMIST. 

LITERATURE  in  these  days  for  not  a  few  has  taken  the  place 
of  religion;  the  heroes  of  literature  receive  a  worship, 
which  is  in  no  way  daunted  by  their  moral  shortcomings ;  and, 
if  we  wish  to  recommend  our  opinions  among  our  cultured 
fellow-countrymen,  it  is  no  longer  any  use  to  seek  "  confirmations 
strong"  in  any  "proofs  of  holy  writ,^'  for  they  have  delivered 
up  the  Bible  to  the  German  critics,  and  we  must  rather  have 
ready  at  hand  some  text  out  of  the  new  gospel,  and  back  our 
opinion  by  an  apt  quotation  from  Victor  Hugo  or  Goethe.     But 
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these  are  not  the  only  names  that  can  act  as  a  spell  to  attract 
modern  ears ;  and,  at  least  for  the  English  speaking  world,  the 
first  place  in  all  literature  is  still  held  by  Shakespeare.     Now 
this  is  fortunate ;  for  in  almost  all  points  of  religion  and  ethics, 
of  politics  and  economics,  on  which  Shakespeare  touches — and  he 
touches  on  many — ^he  is  an  authority  on  the  right  side.     True, 
indeed,  that  because  Shakespeare,  or  Shelley,  or  Mr.  Swinburne 
say  a  thing  is  so,  this  does  not  make  it  so ;  and  the  teachers 
ot  logic  may  shake  their  heads  over  a  generation  which  refuses 
the  rational  belief  in  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  in  revealed  religion, 
and  then  tries  to  make  up  for  this  irrational  scepticism  by  an 
equally  irrational  belief  in  the  poets,  as  though  they  were  the 
inspired  prophets  of  the  Most  High.     Still  the  world  never 
seems  to  have  been  very  wise,  and  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it. 
The  great  point  is  to  get  Christian  doctrine  accepted,  and  to 
despise  no  lawful  vehicle  for  conveying  it.      There  was  a  time 
when,  to  be  listened  to,  you  had  to  write  in  Ciceronian  Latin, 
and  adorn  your  pages  with  classical  quotations.     That  fancy  is 
over,  and  now  it  is  the  turn  of  modern  literature.     Let  us  humour 
our  patient,  and  give  him  nourishment  in  the  form  he  can  take 
it.     For  this  purpose  it  seems  to  me  that  Shakespeare  can  be  of 
great  use  to  us,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  writer,  because  his 
name  is  so  great  and  his  teaching  so  clear.     Let  me  say,  indeed, 
at  once,  that  I  by  no  means  subscribe  to  that  fantastic  opinion, 
which  has  exposed  us  to  much  ridicule,  and  which  represents 
Shakespeare  as  an  heroic  confessor  of  our  holy  faith  in  the  dark 
days  ot  persecution.     This  opinion  is,  indeed,  less  preposterous 
than  that  which  represents  him  as  a  sort  of  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism, or  that  which  makes  him  supremely  indifferent  to  all 
creeds.     Still,  an  opinion  is  not  right  because  it  is  not  so  wrong 
as  others;  and  the  real  state  of  the  case  seems  briefly  this.*  First,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  Shakespeare  lived  openly  and  avowedly 
as  a  Catholic.     Secondly,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  not 
always  in  heart  and  desire  a  Catholic.     Thirdly,  there  is  some, 
though  not  conclusive,  evidence  that  he  died  avowedly  a  Catholic. 
Fourthly,  his  writings  prove  that  he  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  our  religion  and  a  great  respect  and  liking  for  it ;  presenting 
over  and  over  again  the  doctrines  and  ministers  of  our  Church  in 
a  favourable  light,  when  there  was  every  occasion  for  doing  the 
reverse,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  habitually 
assuming  as  true  the  Christian  scheme  of  the    universe,   the 
Christian  view  of  man's  nature  and  destiny.     It  is  not  surprising, 


*  I  can  refer  to  the  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Thurston,  on  "  The  Eeligion 
of  Shakspere,"  in  the  Month,  May  1882. 
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then,  that  when  he  comes  across  those  special  departments  of 
human  action  which  are  the  field  of  economics — when  he  comes, 
for  example^  to  family  life,  to  the  relations  of  master  and  servant, 
working  classes  and  directing  classes,  buying  and  borrowing, 
contracts  and  ownership,  poverty  and  accumulation — ^he  appears 
in  the  character  of  a  Christian  economist. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  pluck  a  few  flowers  out  of  the 
fair  garden  of  his  writings,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  chief  of  his 
economical  doctrines.  Let  us  begin  with  the  family,  and  with 
the  relations  of  parents  and  children. 

Obedience  to  parents  and  reverence  for  their  old  age  are  set 
forth  by  Shakespeare  as  fundamental  principles  of  ethics  and  of 
social  life,  and  their  failure  portends  some  catastrophe.  When 
Timon,  without  the  walls  of  Athens,  curses  the  city,  the  breaking 
of  the  family  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  those  terrible  im- 
precations : 

Obedience  fail  in  children  I  slaves  and  fools, 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads !  .  .  .  . 

....  bound  servants,  steal ! 

....  son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin^d  cimtch  from  thy  old  limping  sire, 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains !  piety,  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth. 
Domestic  aice,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And  let  confusion  live ! 

"  Timon  of  Athens,"  iv.  1. 

In  another  play  these  curses  on  family  life  are  displayed  at 
work,  namely,  in  the  tragedy  of  '*  King  Lear,"  which  is  a  sort 
of  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  a  picture  of 
what  happens  when  we  have  once  entered  on  the  path  of  insolence 
and  disobedience.  Honour  and  obey  your  parents,  though  they 
be  feeble  and  old,  or  even  passionate  and  foolish,  is  the  moral 
continually  borne  in  on  us  through  the  course  of  that  appalling 
tragedy.  Nothing  indeed  is  easier  than  to  argue  against  this,  as 
against  other  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morals,  to 
reject  appeals  to  ''  the  oflBces  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood,''  as 
begging  the  question,  to  adduce  a  dozen  reasons  for  having  our 
our  way,  to  say : 

This  policy,  and  reverence  of  age,  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the 
best  of  our  times  ;  keeps  our  fortunes  from  us,  till  our  oldness  cannot 
relish  them.     I  begin  to  find  an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  oppres- 
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sion  of  aged  tyranny ;  who  sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it  iff 
suffered. — **  King  Lear/'  i.  2. 

This  has  a  plausible  sound,  but  yet,  to  get  a  mouth  to  utter 
it,  Shakespeare  creates  an  unnatural  and  shameless  villain.  And 
who  is  it  but  Goneril  that  says  : 

Now,  by  my  life, 
Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  used 
With  checks. — i.  3. 

Now  Goneril  and  Regan  are  unlike  reality,  unlike  his  other 
characters  :  they  are  simply  two  fiends.  But  this  is  a  master- 
stroke of  the  great  dramatist's  art  and  teaching;  he  refuses  to 
be  natural  in  dealing  with  such  an  unnatural  vice,  and  in  this 
way  un dutiful  children  are  held  up  to  our  utmost  abhorrence. 
How  different  the  treatment  of  a  somewhat  similar  theme  by 
George  Eliot.  In  '^Romola,''  the  hero  Tito,  whose  deeds  are 
like  those  of  Edmund,  Goneril,  and  Regan,  is  no  inhuman  fiend, 
but  so  life-like  and  natural  that  we  are  moved  to  pity  and 
to  sympathy,  and  begin  to  feel  that  we  could  have  scarce 
helped  doing  the  same,  if  we  had  been  in  his  place.  But,  for  all 
this,  "  Romola ''  is  an  untrue  picture  of  life,  and  teaches  untruth, 
the  denial  of  free  will,  of  the  moral  law,  of  judgment  to  come. 
Whereas  ^'  King  Lear,'^  like  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  dramas, 
and  like  all  healthy  literature  in  every  tongue,  takes  for  granted 
these  fundamental  truths.  He  knew  also  the  weakness  of  man's 
nature,  and  how,  when  he  has  once  entered  on  the  path  of 
wickedness,  he  cannot  stop  as  he  pleases,  and  put  a  convenient 
limit  to  his  vices. 

O  Goneril! 
....  I  fear  your  disposition  : 
That  nature  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  [break  off]  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither 
And  come  to  deadly  use. — **  King  Lear,"  iv.  2. 

These  are  the  words  of  Albany,  her  husband,  and  he  was  right 
in  his  fears.  For  his  wife,  as  well  as  Regan  and  Edmund,  having 
broken  the  great  commandment  of  domestic  life,  and  stood  up 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 

And  knew  no  other  kin  ("  Coriolanus,**  v.  3), 

were  not  likely  to  let  any  other  commandment  stand  in  their 
way,  wherever  their  passions  might  drive  them.  But  Shake- 
speare does  not  excuse  this  downward  course,  or  make  us  sym- 
pathize with  guilt.  In  this  very  play  of  "  King  Lear  "  he  makes 
the  barefaced  Edmund,  when  alone,  laugh  at  man's  vain  excuses  : 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that,  when  we  are  sick  in 
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fortune  (often  the  surfeit  of  our  own  behaviour),  we  make  guilty  of 
our,  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars :  as  if  we  were  villains 
on  necessity ;  fools,  by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaves,  thieves,  and 
treacherSy  by  spherical  predominance ;  drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers, 
by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influence ;  and  all  that  we  are 
-evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on. — ^i.  2. 

Between  George  Eliot's  picture  of  men  as  playthings  of  circum- 
stance and  Shakespeare's  as  slaves  of  passion  there  is  all  the 
diflference  in  the  world.  "  King  Lear "  is  the  trag^edy  of  iin- 
-dutifulness.  The  converse  drama  is  *^  Coriolanus/'  in  which 
filial  piety  gains  a  signal  triumph,  and  brings  peace  to  two 
warring  States.  The  third  scene  of  the  fifth  act  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  significant  in  all  Shakespeare.  Ungrateful 
Rome  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  victorious  Coriolanus  ;  all  is  ready 
for  his  great  revenge;  all  feelings  of  compunction  have  been 
stifled ;  all  entreaties,  even  of  his  dearest  aged  friend,  have  been 
in  vain — when  his  mother  comes,  together  with  his  wife,  her 
young  boy,  and  the  noble  virgin  Valeria.  Now  these  others 
scarce  speak,  it  is  not  they  who  prevail — but  his  mother  Volumnia. 
The  great  general,  at  the  summit  of  power  and  success,  is  aghast 
at  the  sight  of  her  kneeling  to  him  instead  of  he  to  her. 

What  is  this  ? 
Your  knees  to  me  ?    to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun ; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  proud  spirit  of  Coriolanus  yields, 
and  he  who,  in  the  character  of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  has  showed 
himself  so  impatient  and  self-willed,  so  imperious  and  unbending, 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  son  quite  different,  and  both  listens 
and  obeys. 

Sut  though  Shakespeare  appears  as  the  champion  of  parental 
power,  he  does  not  run  into  excess  and  defend  that  abuse  of  it 
which  allows  daughters  to  be  given  away  in  marriage  at  the 
mere  wish  of  their  parents  without  their  inclination  being  con- 
sulted ;  or,  still  worse,  their  marriage  being  made  void  by  the 
absence  of  the  consent  of  the  parents.  True,  the  vile  Cloten 
argues  against  the  validity  of  Imogen's  marriage ;  but  his  ground 
is  that  royalty  has  a  special  marriage  law  of  its  own. 

The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch 
is  no  contract,  none  : 

And  tho'  it  be  allowed  in  meaner  parties, 

to  knit  their  souls 

......  in  self-figured  knot, 
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Yet  you  are  curbed  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown  ;  and  must  not  soil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave. 

"  Cymbeline,"  ii.  3. 

Nor  is  this  sophistry  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  story;  and 
Imogen  remains  faithful  to  her  chosen  husband  during  his> 
absence  and  is  happily  united  to  him  in  the  end.  Again,  the 
father  of  Desdemona  can  do  nothing  against  her  marriage  when 
he  finds  she  has  not  been  the  victim  of  witchcraft,  but  has 
married  the  Moor  of  her  free  will.  Let  us  hear,  too,  her  words- 
just  before,  when  her  father  challenged  her  obedience  : 

My  noble  father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education  5 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you  ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty  ; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter  :  but  here's  my  husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. — *'  Othello,"  i.  3. 

Then  again,  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,'*  the  "  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  and  **  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  we  see  obstacles 
overcome  that  fathers  have  placed  in  the  way  of  their  daughters' 
free  choice ;  while  the  catastrophe  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  '*  is 
brought  about  by  the  parents  attempting  to  force  their  daughter 
to  marry  against  her  will.  And  they  knew  better  :  for  Capulet, 
before  he  knew  that  Juliet  would  oppose  his  wishes,  had  said : 

But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 

**  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  i.  2. 

» 

The  proper  relation  also  of  a  father  to  the  marriage  of  his  son 

is  set  forth  by  Polixenes,  when,  in  disguise,  he  speaks  with  his^ 

own  son,  Florizel,  who  has  just  declared  his  intention  to  marry 

the  seeming  shepherdess,  Perdita. 

Polixenes.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  'beseech  you ; 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Florizel.  I  have ;  but  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.     Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flor.  He  neither  does,  nor  shall. 

Pol.     Me  thinks  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you,  once  more ; 
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Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs? 

Flor.  No,  good  sir ; 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength,  indeed, 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard, 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial :  reason,  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason. 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. — '^  A  Winter's  Tale,*'  iv.  3. 

Shakespeare,  in  truth,  can  be  said  to  be  the  exponent  of  the 
traditional  Christian  view  of  the  relations  of  parents  and  children, 
of  the  nature  of  marriage  and  of  the  position  of  women.  On  this 
last  point  he  shows  wonderful  penetration.  Let  us,  by  way  of 
comparison,  refer  once  more  to  George  Eliot,  who  has  this  in 
common  with  Shakespeare,  that  she  has  painted  for  us  a  won- 
derful gallery  of  female  portraits.  There  is  this  vital  difference 
between  the  novelist  and  the  poet,  that  the  one  is  unfair  to  the 
whole  male  sex,  and  thus  places  her  characters  in  untrue  sur- 
roundings ;  whereas  the  other  is  completely  fair.  George  Eliot 
(as  Dr.  Peter  Bayne  pointed  out  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
Shakspere  Society)  was  the  champion  of  women  :  her  only  male 
heroes  were  Adam  Bede  and  Savonarola.  She  never  showed 
'*  the  mystery  of  feminine  malignity ;  '^  and  her  works  were  mainly 
an  indictment  of  men  in  favour  of  women.  There  is  no  sign  of 
this  in  Shakespeare ;  and  he  is  equally  free,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  Milton^s  scorn  of  women.  In  Milton's  writings,  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  pointed  way,  observes,  there  appears  "  something 
like  a  Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and  inferior 
beings.  That  his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the  ranks,  he 
suffered  them  to  be  depressed  by  a  mean  and  penurious  educa- 
tion. He  thought  women  made  only  for  obedience,  and  man 
only  for  rebellion.*^     ("  Life  of  Milton.^0 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  Shakespeare  than  this ;  nothing 
more  opposed  to  his  principles  of  politics  and  economics  than 
public  disobedience  and  private  despotism.  The  noble  characters 
he  has  drawn  of  women  are  the  best  proof  of  how  far  he  was 
from  that  pagan  estimate — that  they  are  to  serve,  according  to 
circumstances,  as  man's  plaything  or  as  his  drudge.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  Portia,  of  Helena,  of  Isabella,  of  Imogen, 
or  again,  of  Hermione  or  Queen  Katharine,  in  either  capacity, 
and  marriage  appears  as  a  perpetual  union  of  man  and  woman 
for  their  mutual  support.  But  of  that  domestic  society  the  man 
is  the  head  and  not  the  woman — 
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Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance ;  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

"  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  v.  2. 

Nor  does  Shakespeare  fail  to  portray,  with  a  master  hand^  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  of  women ;  but  it  is  done  not  maliciously 
but  impartially;  and  he  metes  out  the  same  rigorous  justice 
to  men. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  department  of  economics,  the  relations 
of  the  upp6r  to  the  lower  classes,  of  masters  and  rich  people  to 
servants  and  dependants.  Now  Shakespeare's  position  will  be 
best  understood  by  first  saying  what  he  was  not — namely,  that 
he  was  not  entangled  by  either  of  two  mischievous  delusions 
that  darken  the  eyes  of  our  contemporaries,  and,  like  most  errors 
on  social  subjects,  have  their  root  in  a  want  of  sound  theology. 
The  one  error  is  to  ignore  the  perpetual  gulf  between  the  rude 
multitude  and  the  cultivated  few;  the  other  is  to  make  too  much 
of  it,  and  to  misunderstand  it.  Now  the  first  error  paints  for  us 
a  dark  picture  of  the  past,  a  brighter  picture  of  the  present, 
and  a  golden  picture  of  the  future.  Perhaps  the  different  epochs 
are  specified,  and  we  are  told  how  the  masses  were  first  sunk  in 
cannibalism,  and  then  passed  through  slavery,  and  after  that 
through  serfdom,  till  they  reached  the  modern  epoch  of  liberty ; 
though  now  it  is  more  usual  to  consider  the  present  period  as 
transitory,  namely,  that'  it  is  the  epoch  of  "  wagedom,''  to  be 
followed  by  the  really  golden  age  of  co-operative — or,  as  others 
would  prefer,  socialistic — production.  At  any  rate,  the  odious 
distinctions  of  upper  and  lower  classes,  of  masters  and  servants, 
are  to  cease ;  and  we  are  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  be  indus- 
trious fellow  producers  and  cultivated  fellow  citizens.  This 
happy  consummation  moreover  will  be  the  sooner  reached,  the 
more  fully  we  trust  the  people,  the  more  completely  in  all  matters 
of  legislation  we  are  guided  by  their  voices. 

This  view  of  the  masses,  with  various  minor  modifications,  is 
still  widely  held  in  England  and  America,  and  is  the  staple  of 
much  Radical  oratory.  But  there  are  objections  to  the  view.  It 
is  so  opposed  to  the  real  course  of  history,  that  no  true  historical 
student  can  be  ensnared  by  it.  Then,  secondly,  it  is  so  contrary 
to  human  nature,  and  the  facts  of  real  life,  that  no  great  observer 
of  men  and  things  can  hold  it.     And,  thirdly,  it  presupposes 
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that  men  are  not  fallen,  that  human  nature  is  not  corrupted^  that 
the  earth  has  not  been  smitten  with  a  curse.  Now,  Shakespeare 
could  not,  if  he  wished,  have  been  an  historical  student ;  and  so 
he  had  not  that  first  security  against  being  a  Utopian  dreamer. 
But  then  he  had  the  two  other  securities  :  he  held  d  priori  the 
Christian  view  of  life,  and  none  have  ever  surpassed  that  acute 
observer  in  d  posteriori  knowledge  of  men  and  their  ways. 
Hence  he  saw  clearly  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  was 
essential  if  there  was  to  be  any  civilized  life,  that  is,  if  there  was 
to  be  any  literature,  science,  art,  and  national,  as  distinct  from 
tribal  or  domestic,  life.  The  jesting  fancy  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Gonzalo  in  "  The  Tempest  ^'  shows  what  he  deemed  needful 
in  sober  reality : 

r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
"No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too  ;  but  innocent  and  pure  : 

No  sovereignty 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour  :  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 
Would  I  not  have  ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. — "Tempest,"  ii.  1. 

But  among  fallen  men  in  a  sterile  world  there  must  in  political 
life  be  the  distinction  of  rulers  and  ruled,  the  rulers,  and  not  the 
ruled^  having  the  sword  of  justice;  and  in  economical  life  there 
must  be  the  distinction  of  masters  and  servants,  the  masters,  and 
not  the  servants,  having  learning  and  wealth.  Thus  Shylock  is 
able  to  silence  the  court  by  a  dexterous  appeal  to  this  principle, 
which,  though  often  unpalatable,  is  always  true  : 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them : — shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  1  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands.     You  will  answer. 
The  slaves  are  ours  : — so  do  I  answer  you. 

"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  iv,  1. 
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Shakespeare,  be  it  observed,  has  an  uncompromising  way  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade.  To  scrub  the  floor,  black  boots,  clean 
dirty  clothes,  groom  horses,  fetch  and  carrj^  and  much  else,  are 
abject  or  low  occupations — that  is,  are  unfit  for  those  who  much 
exercise  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature;  and  slavish  in 
Shakespeare's  ^ense  is  also  a  word  that  can  be  applied  to  them. 
For  slave  appears  used  not  in  the  technical  sense  it  has  now,  but 
as  a  rather  contemptuous  expression — like  peasant  or  groom — 
to  designate  one  of  the  lower  classes  ("  King  Lear,^'  iii.  7 ; 
"  Henry  V.,'^  iv.  1 ;  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,^^  iv.  4).  So 
the  word  slavish  in  the  passage  above  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
adjective  of  servant,  and  like  the  adjective  in  the  ecclesiastical 
phrase  ^^  servile  work.'^  And  in  this  sense  the  occupation  of 
most  men  must  ever  be  "  slavish,'^  and  no  amount  of  inflated 
language  will  ever  make  it  otherwise.  But  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  euphemisms  that  Shakespeare's  tongue  sounds  rough.  If  a 
man  now  is  a  ^^  lean  unwashed  artificer  "  ("  King  John,'*  iv.  2),. 
we  do  not  say  so,  nor  speak  in  print  of  *^  the  breath  of  garlic 
eaters''  (^' Coriolanus,"  iv.  6),  nor  send  the  message,  ^*  Bid  them 
wash  their  faces  and  keep  their  teeth  clean  "  {Ibid.  ii.  S),  nor 
venture  to  say  to  the  crowd  in  Trafalgar  Square  : 

Hence  ;  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home ; 

Is  this  a  holiday  ?     What !   know  you  not. 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 

Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 

Of  your  profession  ? — Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ? 

1st  Citizen.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Marullus.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule, 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  1 

"  Julius  Caesar,"  i.  1. 

I  am  not  dealing  directly  with  politics,  and  it  is  enough  to 
mention  the  two  plays,  "  Julius  Caesar  "  and  "  Coriolanus,"  as 
being  satires  on  mob  rule  as  keen  as  the  "  Knights  "  of  Aristo- 
phanes ;  and  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  B»adical  Index  for  venturing  to  set  forth  so  irreverently 
the  deeds  of  Quince  the  carpenter,  Snug  the  joiner,  Bottom  the 
weaver.  Flute  the  bellows-mender.  Snout  the  tinker,  and  Starve- 
ling the  tailor.  What  more  immediately  concerns  us  is  the 
wonderful  description  of  a  social  revolution  given  in  "  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,"  where  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade 
is  described.  The  account  is  not  historical,  but  that  does  not 
matter ;  and  no  reasoning  could  set  forth  more  convincingly  the 
horror  and  futility  of  such  revolutions  than  those  terrible  scenes. 
Seven  scenes  in  the  fourth  act  set  before  us  the  course  of  the 
insurrection.  We  are  first  introduced  to  two  subordinates,  and 
the  following  is  a  portion  of  their  conversation  : 
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John.  Well,  I  say  it  was  never  merry  world  in  EnglaAd  since 
gentlemen  came  up. 

George.  O  miserable  age  !  Virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handi- 
craftsmen. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons. 

George.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good  workmen. 

John.  True.  And  yet  it  is  said, — ^labour  in  thy  vocation :  which 
is  as  much  to  say,  as, — let  the  magistrates  be  labouring  men  ;  and 
therefore  should  we  be  magistrates. 

Then  Jack  Cade  himself  enters,  whom  Shakespeare  depicts  as 
a  vile  mixture  of  vanity,  cunning  and  cruelty ;  and  with  him  his 
ferocious  helpmate^  Dick  the  butcher.  Let  us  hear  some  of  his 
projects  of  reformation  : 

Cade.  There  shall  be,  in  England,  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for 
a  penny  :  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  ;  and  I  will  make 
it  felony  to  drink  small  beer  :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and 
in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And  when  I  am  king 
(as  king  I  will  be) 

All.  God  save  your  majesty ! 

Cade.  I  thank  yon,  good  people : — there  shall  be  no  money ;  all 
shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in 
one  livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their 
lord. 

Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do. 

They  make  a  beginning  by  killing,  not  exactly  a  lawyer,  but 
a  man  of  the  pen,  the  clerk  of  Chatham.  Then  proceeding 
victoriously  to  Blackbeath^  they  purpose  to  break  open  the  gaols 
of  London  and  let  out  the  prisoners.  The  terrible  news  is 
brought  to  the  king  that  Jack  Cade  has  occupied  Southwark : 

His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless  .... 

All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen. 

They  call  false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

And  another  messenger  brings  news  : 

Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  Bridge  ; 
The  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses ; 
The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey. 
Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear 
To  spoil  the  city  and  your  royal  court. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Jack  Cade  and  his  triumph.  All  written 
documents^  the  title  deeds  of  wealth  and  privilege,  are  to  be 
destroyed : — 

So,  sirs : — now  go  some  and  pull  down  the  Savoy  ;  others  to  the 
inns  of  court ;  down  with  them  all .  .  .  . 

Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm  :  my  mouth  shall  be  the 
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parliament  of  England And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in 

common. 

Then  follows  the  touching  scene  where  Lord  Say,  whom  the 
rebels  have  captured,  pleads  in  vain  for  his  life.  And  see  here 
how  true  Shakespeare  is  to  nature.  It  is  no  cruel  tyrant  and 
grinder  down  of  the  poor,  that  receives  in  melodramatic  fashion 
the  terrible  reward  of  his  misdeeds.  For  in  real  life — and  this 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  social  convulsions — the  well-doers 
and  benefactors  of  the  poor  suffer  indiscriminately  with  the  evil- 
doers, whose  misdeeds  have  brought  on  the  catastrophe.  Nay, 
the  good,  taking  less  precautions,  are  more  likely  to  be  victims. 
So  Lord  Say  is  painted  as  the  model  of  a  Christian  gentleman, 
using  his  gifts  and  wealth  for  the  general  good.  But  in  vain 
he  pleads : — 

Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's  causes, 

Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases 

Have  I  affected  wealth,  or  hohour  ?  speak. 
Are  my  chests  fiU'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 
Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injured,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 

This,  and  the  rest  of  his  pathetic  pleading,  is  only  the  occasion 
for  mockery,  and  does  not  stop  them  from  slaying  him.  The 
next  scene  is  equally  characteristic,  showing  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  rebellion,  the  '^  rabblement ''  being  drawn  by  a  little  artful 
management  to  desert  their  leader.  And  we  see  no  issue  of  the 
uprising  beyond  a  train  of  ruin  and  blood. 

Are  those  then  who  have  riches  and  power  in  their  hands  to 
look  on  Shakespeare  as  their  uncompromising  ally,  furnishing 
them  with  a  matchless  supply  of  pointed  sayings  with  which  to 
crush  all  vile  Radicals  and  reformers  for  evermore  ?     Are  they  to 
proclaim  him  as  the  great "  Conservative  "  champion  ?  Perhaps  it 
may  seem  so  from  what  I  have  said  till  now.     But  let  them  not 
be  too  quick  in  their  conclusion ;  and  let  me  say  to  them  with 
Portia :  "  Tarry  a  little ;  there  is  something  else.'^     Yes ;  there 
is  something  else;  for  the  doctrine  that  man  is  weak  and  fallen 
is  not  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
must  be  poor  and  uncultivated   is   not   the   only  teaching  of 
economics ;  there  is  something  else  taught  besides.     And  if  those 
who  would  make  Shakespeare  a  flatterer  of  the  people,  a  revolu- 
tionist, or  a  State  Socialist,  grossly  misunderstand  him ;  those 
misunderstand  him  no  less  who  think  of  him  as  a  cynical  scoSer 
at  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the  poor,  a  worshipper  of 
culture  and  of  power,  an  apologist  for  every  selfish  plutocracy. 
Shakespeare  laughed,  not  at  poverty,  but  at  insolent  poverty ; 
not  at  rude  ignorance  and  horny  hands,  but  at  the  ignorant 
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trying  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  learned,  and  those  who  follow 
the  plough  putting  on  the  garments  of  elegance  and  leisure.  He 
knew  how  to  honour  the  poor,  and  all  the  better  because  he 
would  not  flatter  them.  He  was  not  one  "  of  those  democratists, 
who,  when  they  are  not  on  their  guard,  treat  the  humbler  part  of 
the  community  with  the  greatest  contempt,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  pretend  to  make  them  the  depositaries  of  all  power  " 
(Burke,  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France '').  Milton 
was  one  of  these,  alternately  flattering  and  reviling  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  in  this,  just  as  in  his  treatment  of  women,  he  was 
a  complete  contrast  to  his  great  predecessor.  Let  us  remember 
that  there  are  diflferent  kinds  of  derision.  It  is  one  thing  to 
make  the  plain-spoken  Coriolanus  utter  some  home  truths  about 
the  '*  mutable  rank-scented  many,"  and  '*  common  fools " 
(^'  Coriolanus,"  iii.  1)  :  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  make  the 
solemn  chorus  in  "  Samson  Agonistes ''  chant  in  melodious  verse 
the  expressions  of  exquisite  scorn  : 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout. 
That  wand'ring  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  like  the  summer  flies, 
Heads  without  name  no  more  remembered. 

The  great  poet  of  Protestantism  anticipates  Goethe,  the  great 
poet  of  Rationalism;  and  their  resemblance  in. their  contempt  of 
the  uncultured  masses  is  no  accident.  Much  might  be  written 
on  this.  Enough  here  to  notice  that  this  truly  un- Christian 
contempt  is  not  depth  but  shallowness,  and  that  pride  is  justly 
punished  by  becoming  the  slave  of  sensible  appearances,  judging 
like  a  mere  child  from  what  it  sees,  smells,  and  hears,  and  going 
by  feeling,  not  by  reason.  But  Shakespeare  was  not  of  this  sort. 
He  had  wisdom  and  religion  enough  to  penetrate  below  the  rude 
exterior,  not  to  be  dazzled  by  phenomena,  but  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  to  recognize  in  each  man  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God.  He  will  not  hear  of  any  equality  in  capacities  and 
culture,  in  wealth  and  power;  but  then  he  knows  that  these 
things  are  mere  trifles  compared  with  those  in  which  rich  and 
poor  are  equal ;  that  we  nil  have  the  same  nature,  are  all  called  to 
the  same  exalted  end,  the  supernatural  union  with  God ;  that  our 
moral  dispositions  are  what  is  all  important,  and  are  not  afiected 
one  way  or  the  other  by  our  garments  being  tattered,  our  breath 
strong  of  garlic,  our  occupation  slavish. 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  thro'  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

"  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  iv.  3. 
Poor  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough. 

"Othello,"  iii.  3. 
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It  is  no  cultured  gentleman  who  interposes  to  check  Cornwall  in 
his  wicked  purpose  to  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  the  aged  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  but  a  servant — 

Hold  your  hand,  my  lord; 
I  have  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. — "  King  Lear,"  iii.  7. 

And  it  is  another  servant  who  goes  for  flax  and  whites  of  eggs 
for  Gloucester's  bleeding  face,  and  a  rustic  tenant  who  is  ready 
to  help  him  in  his  need,  "come  on't  what  will "  (iv.  1).  Again, 
when  we  have  had  our  laugh  at  the  uncouth  clowns  in  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  the  course  of  merriment  is  for  a  moment 
suspended,  to  remind  us  that  they  are  men  no  other  than  ourselves, 
and  that  uncouthness  is  wholly  distinct  from  vice.  Philostrate, 
the  master  of  revels,  tells  of  the  ridiculous  character  of  their  play. 
Then  Duke  Theseus  inquires 

What  are  they  that  do  play  it  ? 

Philostrate.  Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here, 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toii'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 

Theseus.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Philostrate.  No,  my  noble  lord, 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 
(Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents,) 
Extremely  stretch'd  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain. 
To  do  you  service. 

Theseus.  I  will  hear  that  play ; 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss. 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it.  .  .  . 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake ; 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit.  .  .  . 
Love  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  v.  1. 

How  pleasing  is  the  character  of  the  old  shepherd,  and  what 
grace  is  thrown  round  peasant  life,  in  '^  A  Winter^s  Tale."  This 
is  still  more  so  in  the  delightful  comedy  '^  As  You  Like  It,"  where 
Corin  the  shepherd  and  Adam  the  servant  are  among  the  most 
attractive  characters  in  the  plaJ^  Corin  is  very  poor,  but  is 
courteous  in  speech,  kind  and  hospitable  in  deeds ;  simple,  and 
without  that  unmannerly  aping  of  gentility  which  renders  the 
poor  ridiculous.      So  when  Touchstone  twits  him  with    never 
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liaving  seen  good  manners^  because  he  was  never  at  courts  he  can 


answer : 


Not  a  whit,  Touchstone  :  those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court 
are  as  ridiculous  in  the  coimtry,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  coimtry  is 
most  mockable  at  the  court. — **  As  You  Like  It,"  iii.  2. 

And  he  can  describe  himself  with  true  dignity  : 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear ;  owe 
no  man  hate,  envy  no  man^s  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good, 
content  with  my  harm ;  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my 
ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck. — Ibid, 

In  the  same  play  the  old  servant  Adam  gives  up  all  the  savings  of 
a  life-time  to  provide  for  his  young  master  Orlando^  and  for  his 
sake  becomes  a  wanderer  when  nigh  fourscore  years  old. 

Master,  go  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 

To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. — ^ii.  3. 

He  indeed  deserved  well  the  praise  he  received  : 

O  good  old  man  :  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  need. — Ibid. 

Returning  to  peasant  life,  let  us  listen  to  some  portions  of  the 
soliloquy  of  Kmg  Henry  in  '^  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.^^ — 

(ii.  5.) 

O  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life, 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain.  .  .  . 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 

So  mauy  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 

So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece ; 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years. 

Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah !  what  a  life  were  this  I  how  sweet  I  how  lovely  I 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  slieep . 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

To  kings,  that  fear  their  subject's  treachery? 

And  if  he  sees  virtue  behind  rusticity,  Shakespeare  is  equally 
keen  to  strip  off  the  mask  of  respectability  that  wealth  hangs  up 
tefore  vice. 

Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.     Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

"  King  Lear,"  iv.  6. 
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Oh,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-fnvoured  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  I 

"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  iii.  4» 

Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold? 

....  Thus  much  of  this  will  make 

Black,  white ;  foul,  fair  ;  wrong,  right ; 

....  This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  accurs'd ; 

Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd  ;  place  thieves. 

And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 

With  senators  on  the  bench. — "  Timon  of  Athens,"  iv.  3. 

Nor  has  dollar-hunting  ever  been  more  sharply  satirised  than 
in  that  oft  reiterated  counsel  of  lago  to  Roderigo :  "  Put  money 
in  thy  purse ^^  ('^Othello"  i.  3).  In  contrast  to  which  we  may 
listen  to  the  soliloquy  of  the  good  yeoman,  Iden,  as  he  walks  in 
his  garden  :— 

Lord,  who  would  live  turmoil ed  in  the  court, 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these? 
This  small  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 
Contenteth  me,  and  's  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not.  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning ; 
Or  gather  wealth  I  care  not  with  what  envy  ? 
Sufficeth  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleasid  from  my  gate. 

"  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,"  iv.  10. 

The  poor  can  indeed  jclaim  Shakespeare  as  their  true  friend. 
He  knew  their  needs,  sympathized  with  their  troubles,  and  was 
an  enemy  of  their  oppressors.  He  was  no  mouthing  demagogue ; 
his  maxim  was  not  that  of  the  bastard  in  *'  King  John  "  : — 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail, 

And  say — there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich  ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be,  • 

To  say — there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 

"  King  John,"  ii.  2. 

This  is  the  procedure  of  the  sham  ami  div  peuple.  But  Shake- 
speare was  not  a  sham  in  anything.  His  sympathy  with  the 
poor  is  genuine.  How  true  and  touching,  for  example,  is  that 
scene  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet ^^  (v.  2),  where  Romeo  offers  forty 
ducats  to  the  half-starved  apothecary  for  a  dram  of  poison,  though 
to  sell  it  is  a  capital  offence.  The  temptation  is  too  strong,  the 
need  is  too  great,  and  the  poor  man  utters  the  words  that  have 
been  uttered  a  thousand  times  in  every  tongue  and  every  age  : — 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

In  truth  Shakespeare  knew  well  enough  that  "  freedom  of  con- 
tract "  between  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  was  a  contradic- 
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tion  in  terms,  and  a  mere  mask  for  iniquitous  extortion.  And  of 
all  oppressors  of  the  poor,  great  and  small,  he  was  the  enemy. 
But  here  it  is  impossible  fully  to  understand  him  without  a  few 
words  of  historical  explanation.  Any  one  must  be  struck  with 
the  fact  that  lawyers,  justices,  and  the  inferior  officers  of  the  law 
appear  in  no  pleasant  light  in  his  pages.  To  be  a  process-server 
appears  as  one  of  the  *^  knavish  professions  ^'  that  had  been 
pursued  in  the  course  of  his  life  by  the  arch-rogue,  Autolycus 
(**  Winter's  Tale,^^  iv.  2) .  The  imbecile  city  officers,  Dogberry  and 
Verges  (in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing'*),  and  Elbow,  the 
constable  (in  "  Measure  for  Measure  *')  are  well  matched  by  the 
country  justices,  Shallow  and  Silence  (in  "Henry  IV.^'  and 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ^^).  Lear  says  with  much 
method  in  his  madness : — 

A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine 
ears  :  see  how  yon  justice  rails  upon  yon  simple  thief.  Hark,  in  thine 
ear  :  change  places ;  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is 
the  thief?  ....  a  dog's  obeyed  in  office. 

Thou  rascal  beadle  hold  thy  bloody  hand  1 

....  Strip  thine  own  back. — "  King  Lear,"  iv.  6. 

And  lawyers  fare  no  better.     Timon  exclaims  with  bitterness : — 

Crack  the  lawyer's  voice 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillet's  [quibbles]  shrilly. 

"  Timon  of  Athens,"  iv.  3. 

Listen  also  to  Hamlet  in  the  graveyard : — 

There's  another !  Why  might  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ? 
Where  be  his  quiddits  [subtleties]  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his 
tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to 
knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him 
of  his  action  of  battery  ?  Humph  !  This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time 
a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines, 
his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries  :  is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and 
the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ? 
will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and  double 
ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentur^es  ?  'fhe 
very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and  must 
the  inheritor  himself  have  no  more  ?  ha  ! — "  Hamlet,"  v.  1. 

And  in  a  previous  scene  (i.  3)  he  had  complained  of  "  the  law^s 
delay,"  and  "  the  insolence  of  office.'^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Why  again  does  he  paint 
the  common  people  in  Jack  Cade's  rebellion  as  filled  with  such 
particular  hatred  against  the  lawyers,  or  allow  Cade  to  justify 
his  intention  of  slaying  them  by  the  following  argument : — 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  should  be  made  parchment  ?  that  parchment,  being  scribbled 
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o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some  say  the  bee  stings ;  but  I  say  *tis 
the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  tting,  and  I  was  never  mine 
own  man  since. — '*  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,"  iv.  2. 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  Shakespeare,  like  some  youthful  and 
red-hot  Radical,  imagined  that  the  agents,  guardians,  and  inter- 
preters of  the  law  were  at  best  drones,  and  mostly  vampires, 
making  a  mystery  of  what  is  simple  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
obscurity  ?  Did  he  think  that  in  a  wealthy  and  highly  cultivated 
society  every  cause  could  be  decided  at  little  cost  in  a  brief  space 
of  time,  were  it  not  for  the  interested  devices  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession? Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  For  Shakespeare  was 
pre-eminently  no  fanatic,  rode  no  hobbies,  and  understood  the 
realities  of  life,  the  complicated  relations  of  men  and  things,  the 
difficulties  of  applying  the  principles  of  justice,  simple  in  them- 
selves, to  the  endless  variety  of  concrete  cases,  the  need  of  laws 
and  of  a  learned  class  to  study  them  and  apply  them.  But 
every  sort  of  power  in  this  world  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  the 
great  abuse  in  England  during  Shakespeare's  youth  was  precisely 
that  of  the  law,  that  was  accessory  to  dreadful  wrongs  committed 
against  the  common  people.  The  sixteenth  century  in  England 
witnessed  two  great  movements  closely  connected  with  one 
another — one  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  religion,  the  other  of 
the  ancient  petty  tenantry  of  the  country.  The  first  great 
method  of  destroying  the  small  cultivators  was  by  enclosures  on 
the  part  of  the  rich,  breaking  up  the  common  fields  and  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  lessening  the  common  pastures,  so  that  the 
cottiers,  now  isolated  and  stinted,  were  compelled  in  multitudes 
to  part  with  their  land  to  escape  starvation.  We  are  introduced  in 
"  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,^'  i.  3,  to  a  poor  petitioner  of  the 
whole  township,  who  presents  a  petition :  "  Against  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  for  enclosing  the  commons  of  Melford.^'  The  second 
great  method  of  destroying  the  poorer  tenants  was  by  turning 
them  out  neck  and  crop,  sometimes  by  legal  process,  some- 
times without  even  any  show  of  law.  This  method  was  most 
<;onspicuous  over  the  vast  estates  that  had  once  belonged  to 
the  Church,  and  where  the  small  tenants  had  been  especially 
well  off,  but  were  now  the  victims  of  greedy  courtiers  and 
unscrupulous  speculators.  Let  us  hear  Professor  Nasse  ("  Agri- 
cultural Community  of  the  Middle  Ages,''  2nd  edition,  pp.  91,  92). 

Copyholders  were  driven  in  great  numbers  from  their  rural  hides- 
. .  .  .  His  [the  poor  peasant's]  rights  rested  on  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  which  was  to  be  proved  from  the  manor  roll  in  the  possession 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and   a  copyholder  could  lose  these  rights  by 

numerous  acts The  small  copyholders  were  not  in  a  position  to 

establish  such  rights  before  learned  tribunals,  when  opposed  by  ex- 
perienced advocates.     Latimer,  on  this  account,  accuses  the  judges 
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€ven  of  injustice  and  corruption,  being  open  to  bribes,  and  maintains 
that  "  in  these  days  gold  is  all-powerful  with  the  tribunals."  ....  A 
time  ....  while  so  great  a  revolution-  in  Church  and  State  was  in 
progress,  could  not  have  been  favourable  for  the  support  of  rights 

which  were  dependent  upon  custom Thus,  a  publication  which 

appeared  in  the  year  1546  complains  that  the  new  possessors  of 
Church  property  generally  declared  that,  by  the  secularization,  all  the 
old  rights  of  the  copyholders  were  extinguished. 

And  the*  late  Mr.  CliflTe  Leslie  pertinently  asked : 

Not  to  speak  of  the  risks  of  an  "action  for  battery"  against  a 
powerful  noble  if  he  chose  to  have  him  knocked  on  the  head,  how 
was  the  copyholder  to  produce  a  box  of  conveyances  in  the  control  of 
the  lord  himself?  Was  it  likely  that  the  small  proprietor  could  outwit 
the  lord's  sharp  lawyer,  with  **  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  " 
The  burning  hatred  which  the  peasantry  of  his  own  time  felt  towards 
the  ministers  of  a  legal  system  by  which  they  were  oppressed  and 
ruined,  breathes  in  the  language  which  the  great  dramatist  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Cade  and  his  followers."  * 

The  acutest  phase  of  the  evil  was  indeed  over  when  Shake- 
speare (born  in  1564)  was  first  of  an  age  to  observe  and  reason. 
Thousands  of  evicted  peasants  had  been  hanged  under  the  title 
of  thieves  or  vagabonds;  thousands  had  been  shot  down  as 
*'  rebels  "  by  foreign  mercenaries ;  thousands  more  had  perished  by 
starvation.  But  the  remembrance  of  that  vast  multitude  of 
victims  had  not  faded  out,  and  was  refreshed  by  the  continu- 
ance in  a  mitigated  form  of  the  same  misdeeds.  The  number  of 
vagrants  can  be  taken  as  some  index  of  the  number  of  the 
evicted ;  for  eviction  was  the  main  cause  of  vagrancy.  Now  a 
stream  of  blood  flows  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  year 
seldom  passing  in  which  t500  to  400  vagrants  were  not 
executed.  For  vagrancy  was  a  capital  crime,!  and  the  law,  with 
something  more  than  the  law,  was  enforced  with  ferocity.  Thus 
in  the  single  county  of  Somersetshire  in  one  year  forty  persons 
were  executed  and  thirty-five  branded;  again,  in  the  year  1598, 
in  Devonshire  seventy-four  persons  were  hung.  Shakespeare 
knew  of  these  things,  saw  the  victims  of  legal  and  illegal 
oppression,  heard  the  old  men  tell  of  the  terrible  past,  and  all 
the  bitterness  of  his  words  on  the  law  and  its  ministers  becomes 
intelligible ;  nay,  we  marvel  at  his  moderation  and  self-control, 
and  that  he  did  not  become,  like  his  own  Thersites  (in  "  Troilus 

*  "  Land  Systems  of  England  and  the  Continent,"  p.  218. 

t  By  the  Act  14  Elizabeth,  cap.  5,  any  one  falling  a  second  time  into 
a  "  roguish  life,"  and  being  over  eighteen,  was  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon, 
**  unless  some  credible  person  will  take  him  into  service  for  two  years. 
And  if  he  fall  a  third  time  into  a  roguish  life,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a 
felon." 
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and  Cressida'^,  a  sharp-witted  and  cynical  railer  against  all 
authority.  Bat  he  had  the  wisdom  that  is  not  altogether 
common  to  dif>ting^ish  use  from  abase. 

Shakespeare's  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  horror  of  oppres- 
sion is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  magnificent  pUy 
of  '^  The  Merchant  of  V^enice ; "  for  he  nses  all  his  skill  to  enlist 
oar  sympathies  with  the  friend  of  the  poor^  the  noble-hearted 
merchant  Antonio,  and  to  cover  Shylock,  the  enemy  of  the  poor^ 
with  hatred  and  scorn.  Moreover,  it  is  a  play  for  all  time. 
Antonio  and  Shylock  are  types  of  hnmanity;  the  poor  are 
perpetually  exposed  to  usury ;  the  enmity  of  all  oppressors  and 
extortioners  is  still  as  violent  as  ever  against  any  one  who  seeks 
to  stand  between  them  and  their  victims.  Now,  what  was 
Antonio's  unpardonable  crime?  Was  it  that  he  spat  on  Shy- 
lock's  gaberdine?  No.  Or  spurned  him?  No.  Or  called  him 
do^  ?  No.  Hundreds  of  others  had  done  the  same ;  he  could 
well  afford  to  bear  such  trifles,  and  they  scarce  serve  as  a  pre- 
text for  his  enmity.     The  real  cause  is  plain  : 

For  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 

....  he  rails, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
Which  he  caUs  interest. — i.  3. 

He  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer — let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was 
wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy — let  him  look  to  his 

bond He  hath  ....  hindered    me    half    a    million  .... 

thwarted  my  bargains  ....  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what 
merchandise  I  will. — iii.  1. 

Gaoler,  look  to  him  :  tell  me  not  of  mercy ; — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lends  out  money  gratis  : 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. — iii.  3. 

And  Antonio  himself  is  well  aware  of  the  ground  why  he  has 
no  hope  for  mercy  : 

Let  him  alone ; 
ril  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life  ;  his  reason  well  I  know  : 
I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me  ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Antonio  in  fact,  being  as  just  and  generous  as  he  was  rich, 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  his  poorer  citizens,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  them  some  of  the  protection  which  they  ought  to  have  got, 
but  did  not  get,  from  the  law.  By  using  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  giving  loans  without  any  interest,  he  withdrew  a  number  of 
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necessitous  borrowers  from  the  Jew,  and  compelled  him  to  grant 
•easier  terms  to  the  remainder.  Others  he  enabled  to  pay  back 
both  interest  and  principal,  and  thus  escape  the  forfeiture  to 
which  an  iniquitous  bargain  had  bound  them^  and  which  a  feeble 
law  permitted ;  indeed,  his  own  case  was  only  an  extreme  example 
of  the  iniquities  he  prevented.  The  whole  play  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  political 
doctrine  that  the  State  exists  only  to  protect  property  and  en- 
force contracts,  and  of  the  economical  doctrine  that  credit  is  a 
blessing  and  usury  a  nightmare.  What  a  pitiable  part  is  played 
by  the  Venetian  authorities.  Shylock  has  the  upper  hand  with 
them : 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state 
If  they  deny  him  justice  :  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. — iii.  2. 

Antonio  perfectly  grasps  the  situation. 

The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law, 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state  : 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations. — ^iii.  3. 

And  in  the  trial  Shylock  claims  to  have  his  due  according  to 
the  bond,  and  threatens  : 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. — iv.  1. 

We  might  think  we  were  listening  to  the  old  debates  on  the 
factory  laws,  when  the  protection  of  women  and  children  from 
all  manner  of  cruelties  and  horrors  had  to  overcome  the  oft- 
repeated  objection :  British  interests  will  be  prejudiced  by  this 
sentimental  legislation ;  British  manufactures  unable  to  hold  their 
own  in  foreign  markets ;  British  trade  hampered.  As  though  man 
was  for  the  sake  of  trade,  not  trade  for  the  sake  of  man.  And 
usury  is  shown  in  its  true  light  in  this  play.  Elsewhere,  indeed, 
there  is  casual  reference  to  it.  The  popular  horror  of  usurers  is 
shown  in  the  first  scene  of  '*  Coriolanus,*'  and  in  the  third  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  of  "  A  Winter's  Tale.'"  In  "  King  Lear  ''  a 
jisurer  appears  on  the  same  line  as  the  worst  of  criminals  (iv.  6) ; 
and  the  *'  advantages  of  credit,'^  on  which  the  economists  have 
dilated,  are  briefly  summed  up  by  "  Keep  thy  hand  from  lenders' 
books  and  defy  the  foul  fiend ''  (iii.  4).     A  similar  warning  is  to 
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be  found  in  "  Hamlet "  (i.  3)  ;  but  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  ^^ 
is  the  classical  play  for  the  usury  question.  Had  I  been  writing 
even  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  make  an 
apology  for  Shakespeare ;  to  lament  his  ignorance,  to  excuse 
him  as  the  victim  of  a  dark  age  and  unable  to  shake  off  in  those 
pre-Adam-Smithite  pre-Benthamite  times  the  illusions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Now,  however,  we  are  mostly  of  another  mind. 
Usury  laws  have  been  restored  in  parts  of  the  British  Empire^ 
of  Europe,  and  of  America ;  and  our  wonder  now  is  how  even  the 
matchless  dulness  and  assurance  of  Jeremy  Bentham  could  write 
the  "  Defence  of  Usury  '^  in  the  face  of  the  '*  Merchant  of 
Venice.^'  I  am  not  going  to  weary  my  readers  with  a  disquisi- 
tion on  usury.*  Enough  that  extortion  of  any  kind  is  always 
wrong ;  that  to  take  back  anything  more  than  the  principal  on 
a  loan  of  money,  apart  from  all  extortion,  is,  under  certain 
circumstances,  also  wrong ;  that  those  circumstances  may  be 
now  the  exception,  and  may  have  been  the  rule  in  Shakespeare's 
England  or  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  that  this  difference  does 
not  alter  the  truth  of  the  medisBval  doctrine ;  finally,  that  what 
is  wrong  in  all  dealings  with  property  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  prevented  and  punished  by  law.  A  good  State  should  have 
rendered  the  efforts  of  Antonio  against  usury  superfluous.  If 
the  law  had  been  as  it  ought,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  Bassanio's  desperate  advice  to  alter  it  then  and  there  in 
court,  so  as  to  meet  the  particular  case,  or  for  Portia's  evasion  of 
it  by  a  successful  quibble.  Extortion  should  be  penal,  extortionate 
contracts  void,  Antonio's  bond,  so  far  as  the  forfeit  went,  not 
worth  the  parchment  it  was  written  on.  And  we  have  still  not 
fully  learnt  the  lesson  of  this  play.  Else  how  can  any  one  still 
have  the  face  to  meet  the  cry  of  distress  by  an  appeal  to  their 
contracts,  to  their  bonds,  and  imitate  the  very  words  of  Shylock 
when  asked  to  have  at  hand  some  surgeon  ? 

Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Portia.  It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
TVere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shylock.  I  cannot  find  it;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. — iv.  1. 

And  how  can  any  one  still  use  that  most  feeble  of  pleas  for  wrong 
doing,  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own^ 
when  this  was  precisely  what  Shylock  said,  when  he  complained 
that  Antonio  had  held  him  up  to  opprobrium  ? 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. — i.  3. 

In  truth  the  plutocrat  fares  no  better  in  Shakespeare's  hands 
than  the  demagogue. 

*  Much  can  be  got  in  short  compass  about  usury  from  an  article  in 
the  Month  of  last  September. 
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It  is  time  to  bring  this  paper  to  a  close ;  and  I  will  only 
briefly  call  attention  to  two  points  more.  One  is  that  Shakes- 
peare, by  an  incidental  remark,  shows  that  he  knows  how  to 
reason  on  such  technical  matters  as  value  and  market  price. 
Wise  Hector  is  arguing  against  the  impetuous  youth  Troilus,. 
and  urging  the  fitness  of  surrendering  Helen  to  the  Greeks : 

Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Troilus.  What's  aught  but  as  'tis  valued  ? 

Hector.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  [itsj  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer. — "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  ii.  2. 

The  second  point  is,  that  although  Shakespeare  did  not  pro- 
fessedly treat  the  question  of  the  organization  of  labour — indeed,, 
it  did  not  form  a  "  question  '^  in  his  time — still,  we  can  have  little 
doubt  as  to  what  his  opinion  would  have  been  on  the  disorganiza- 
tion and  economical  anarchy  of  our  own  time  and  country.  If  there 
is  anything  he  advocates  it  is  order,  organization,  obedience  ;  if 
there  is  anything  he  deprecates,  it  is  headstrong  liberty,  it  is 
the  dominion  of  appetite,  it  is  the  discord,  the  "  oppugnancy,^' 
the  chaos,  that  follows.  And  he  expressly  alludes  to  organized 
industry,  namely,  to  instruction  {i.e.,  proper  apprenticeship),  to 
mysteries  and  trades  (i.e.,  industry  organized  in  guilds  or 
associations),  to  communities,  to  degrees  in  schools,  to  brother- 
hoods in  cities,  as  fundamental  portions  of  man's  life  in  society. 
He  who  wrote  that  wonderful  imprecation  in  "  Timon  of  Athens,"^ 
iv.  1  (I  have  cited  a  part  of  it),  and  that  still  grander  speech  of 
Ulysses  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,^'  i.  3  (less  well  known  than  it 
ought  to  be  because  of  the  play  in  which  it  is  set),  would  never 
have  sanctioned  that  devouring  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  of 
the  simple  by  the  crafty,  which  we  euphemistically  call  by  the 
name  of  free  competition. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  point  out  that  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare  are  a  mine  of  economical  and  also  of  political 
wisdom,  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  many  of  our  professed  and 
classical  economists.  And  why  ?  Was  he  far  ''  in  advance  "  of 
his  time?  Was  he  an  inspired  teacher?  Was  he  a  sort  of 
demigod  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind,  and  something  much  simpler. 
He  was  a  great  master  of  language,  a  great  and  acute  observer 
of  life  both  individual  and  social,  and  last  and  not  least  he  had 
the  key  to  interpret  life.  Now  this  key  was  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  Christian  doctrine  pro- 
vides a  great  code  of  ethics ;  indeed,  every  ethical  code  without 
it,  is  but  feeble  at  the  best.     Moreover,  economics  and  politics 
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are  not  separate  from,  bat  a  part  and  parcel  of,  ethics ;  thej  are 
particular  as  opposed  to  general  ethics ;  merely  the  working  of 
the  general  principles  in  particalar  fields.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  Shakespeare,  who  knew  so  well  both  the  principles  and  the 
fields,  was  a  good  economist  and  political  teacher.  If  indeed  we 
want  to  be  professors  of  some  bran-new  science  of  "  political 
economy  "  or  "  sociology,"  or  something  else,  and  to  fill  pages 
with  discussion  of  impossible  hypotheses  or  disputes  on 
terminology,  to  abound  in  fine  phrases  and  wordy  declamation, 
we  shall  find  Shakespeare  very  simple  and  old-fashioned.  Bat 
he  might  say  of  us  (for  he  is  a  little  nncivil  at  times)  what 
Lorenzo  said  of  Launcelot  Gobbo  s  conversation : 

O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word, 
Defy  the  matter. — **  Merchant  of  Venice,"  iii.  5. 

C.  S.  Devas. 


Art.  v.— ancient  BENEDICTINE  CUSTOMS. 

1.  TIte  Rule  of  Our  Most  Holy  Father  St.  Benedict.    Edited, 

with  an  English  Translation  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  A 
Monk  of  St.  Benbdict's  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus.  London : 
Burns  &  Oates. 

2.  Expoaido  sive  Gloasa  Regulce  Beati  Benedicti.    A  MS.  in 

the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  Written  at 
Rome  by  John  Whytefelde,  Monk  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  third  year  of  Pope  Urban  VI. 

3.  Pauli  Warxefridi  Diaconi  Casinensis  in  Sanctam  Regu- 

larri  Conimentarium.     Typis  Montis  Casini.     1880. 

k  Vita  et  Regula  88.  P.  Benedicti,  una  cum  Expositione 
KegulasaHiLDEMARoedita.  Batisbonse:  Sumptibus  Friderici 
Pustet.     1880. 

."3.  Regula  8.  Benedicti,  cum  Commentariis  Edmundi  Martene. 
Migne's  "  Patrologia  Latino,"  torn  Ixvi. 

().  Calmet. — Commentaire  sur  la  Rlgle  de  8aint-Benoit. 
Paris.     1732. 

SO  much  has  been  written  on  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  and  its 
relation  to  the  outer  world   that  its  inner  and  domestic 
history  has  been  comparatively  ignored.     I  mean  the  history  of 
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its  progress  or  decay  in  the  observance  of  the  monastic  rule. 

This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  its  influence  for  good  on 

the  world  without  has  ever  depended  on  the  degree  in  which  the 

children  of  St.  Benedict  have  remained  faithful  to  the  tenor  of 

life  inculcated  by  their  Father  and  Lawgiver.     It  is  not  to  be 

wondered  at,  however.    The  daily  round  of  life,  with  its  domestic 

details,  as  practised  at  Monte  Cassino  or  Subiaco,  at  Fleury  or 

Fulda  or  Hirschau,  at  Canterbury  or  lona,  during  the  sixth, 

seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  centuries,  was  not  thought  worthy  of 

record  by  writers,  whose  imagination  was  carried  away  by  the 

conversion  and  civilization  of  barbarous  races,  by  the  rearing  of 

splendid  cathedrals  or  the  foundation  of  seats  of  learning.     And 

yet  such  achievements  are  the  less  important  part  of  monastic 

history.     If  we  could  know  to  what  extent  silence  and  monastic 

simplicity  were  in  favour  or  languished  within  the  cloisters,  we 

might  be  able  to  answer  many  a  puzzling  question  in  our  history 

— as,  for  example,  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  during  six  hundred 

years,  the  growth  of  the  monastic  order  advanced  with  seemingly 

boundless  energy,  and  that  ^fter  a.d.  1200,  as  Mabillon  says,  new 

foundations   became   exceedingly  rare    ("  novae    monasteriorum 

fundationes  rarissimse  fuerunt'^).     To  write  that  inner  history, 

however,  would  be  an  arduous  task.     All  I  propose  to  do  at 

present  is  to  trace  out    from  original    sources,  and  confining 

myself  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  Order  (not  later  than  1100), 

the  usages  of  Benedictine  life  in  such  matters  as  the  daily  routine 

of  hours,  food,  clothing,  buildings,  penitential  practices,  silence, 

manual  labour,  study,  and  so  forth.     I  know  I  cannot  exhaust 

half  my  subject-matter  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  so  I  shall 

leave  aside  things  liturgical,  which  would  require  at  least  another 

such  article  to  themselves,  with  much  else,  I  hope,  for  some  other 

occasion.     I  must  be  permitted  to  begin  with  a  word  or  two  on 

the  works  whose  titles  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  Fort  Augustus  translator  of  the  Holy  Rule  must  be 
congratulated  on  the  faithful  and  readable  version  he  has  given 
to  the  public.  To  be  impartial,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  over  and  over  again,  he  betrays  a  wish  to  smooth  over  by 
something  very  like  a  paraphrase  passages  which  he  did  not  think 
would  bear  literally  translating,  and  in  some  few  instances  1 
doubt  if  he  has  seized  the  true  meaning.  Thus,  in  chapter  Ixxii., 
St.  Benedict,  repeating  what  he  had  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
chapter  on  mutvxil  obedience  among  the  brethren,  expresses 
himself  with  his  usual  conciseness  and  vigour :  *'  Obedientiam 
aihi  certatim  impendant."  The  translator  renders  this,  *^Let 
them  vie  with  one  another  in  obedience,"  missing  the  idea  of 
mutual  obedience,  and  leaving  it  open  to  be  supposed  that  it  is 
simply  in  obedience  to  their  superior  that  they  have  to  emulate 
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one  another.  In  chapter  Ixxiii.  St.  Benedict  distinguishes  between 
the  "initium  conversationis  "  and  the  '^  perfectionem  conversa- 
tionis."  In  the  first  instance,  ^'  conversatio  ^'  is  translated  ^'  good- 
ness of  life ;  *^  in  the  second,  **  religion."  I  doubt  if  either  gives 
quite  the  real  idea.  "  Conversatio ''  with  St.  Benedict  is  rather 
the  monastic  life  itself  considered  as  a  special  profession,  and  he 
refers  to  the  beginning,  the  progress  (Prologue),  and  the 
perfection  of  the  "conversatio,''  and  calls  the  life  of  unsettled  or 
vagabond  monks  a  "  miserrima  conversatio.'*  So  St.  Gregory 
calls  the  monastic  habit  ''sanctse  conversationis  habitus."  It  is 
simply  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  the  translation  when  one 
can  find  nothing  to  criticize  but  minutiae  of  this  kind,  and  only  a 
natural  anxiety  for  a  strictly  literal  version  leads  one  to  wish  that 
"exeuntes  aCompletorio  "  should  not  be  rendered  by  "when  that 
(Compline) is  finished;''  or  "obedientiae  bonum"  by  "theexcel- 
IcDce  of  obedience;"  or  that  the  translator  had  not  sometimes 
begun  and  ended  his  sentences  otherwise  than  in  his  Latin  text^ 
or  paraphrased  by  a  gloss  the  simple  word  'Migesti,"  in 
chapter  viii.,  into  '*  having  had  their  full  sleep."  Enough  has 
been  said  on  the  merits  of  this  really  well-executed  translation. 
In  the  preface  we  read  that  the  Latin  text,  adopted  from  the 
edition  printed  in  1659  by  D.  Augustine  de  Ferrariis,  has  been 
collated  with  the  thirteenth  century  MS.  actually  at  Fort 
Augustus.  This  suggests  a  few  remarks  on  the  variations  in  the 
text  of  the  Benedictine  Rule,  a  subject  that  has  employed  the 
learned  labours  of  the  Bavarian  Benedictines  in  their  critical 
edition  published  at  Batisbon  in  18S0,  and  on  some  of  the  most 
ancient  extant  MSS.  of  the  Rule. 

We  have  no  autograph  of  St.  Benedict,  though  we  know  that 
two  copies  of  the  Rule,  written  by  his  hand,  formerly  existed,  one 
of  them  seen  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  in  the 
Abbey  of  Marmoutier,  at  Tours,  and  the  other,  which,  according 
to  Leo  Ostiensis,  was  taken  to  Rome  from  Monte  Cassino  when 
the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  brought  back  to 
Monte  Cassino  by  Abbot  Petronax,  to  whom  it  was  given  by 
Pope  Zachary,  in  718,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Abbot 
Ragemprand.  From  this  latter  codex  a  copy  was  made  by  Abbot 
Theudemar  as  a  present  to  Charles  the  Great.  As  regards 
existing  MSS.,  with  the  help  of  Bishop  Haneberg,  O.S.B. ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bliss ;  Canon  Giuliari,  of  Verona ;  D.  Gregorio  Palmieri, 
O.S.B. ;  the  Rev.  D.  Keitz,  librarian  at  Fulda ;  and  I>.  Celestine 
Wolfsgriiber,  O.S.B.,  the  Bavarian  editors  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  collate  the  oldest  fifteen  codices  known.  Of  these, 
two  are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  two  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  one  in  the 
Bodleian,  one  at  Fulda,  two  at  Verona,  one  at  St.  Gall,  one  in  the 
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Vatican,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  at  Augsburg, 
one  at  Vienna,  and  one  at  Einsidlen.  The  earliest  in  date  is  the 
Oxford  manuscript,  written  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century ; 
next  come  the  Tegernsee  (Munich  Library)  and  St.  Gall  MSS., 
belonging  to  the  eighth ;  while  the  others  were  written  in  the 
ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  comparison  of  these 
manuscripts  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  origin  of  the  well- 
known  and  exceedingly  ancient  variantes  in  the  text  of  the 
Rule.  The  manuscripts  clearly  belon<i^  to  two  families,  represented 
respectively  by  the  Oxford  and  Tegernsee  codices.  This  is 
remarkably  distinct  in  the  seven  earliest,  all  the  MSS.  of  one 
class  agreeing  throughout  in  their  peculiar  readings,  and  differing 
from  the  other.  The  later  ones  get  mixed,  though  one  family 
predominates.  Further,  on  comparing  the  Oxford  and  Tegernsee 
MSS.,  the  latter  looks  very  much  like  a  revised  edition  of  the 
former.  The  solution  adopted  by  the  Bavarian  editors  is  that  the 
Saint  wrote  his  rule  twice,  with  slight  but  frequent  textual 
variations.  The  two  autographs,  one  taken  to  Glanfeuil  by  St. 
Maurus  and  the  other  left  at  Monte  Cassino,  became  the  sources 
of  the  two  recensions.  The  older  edition  is  represented  by 
the  Bodleian  codex.  The  Fort  Augustus  MS.  belongs  to  the 
Tegernsee  recension,  though,  being  of  late  date,  it  is  slightly 
mixed;  so  that,  out  of  sixteen  variantes,  taken  at  random, 
thirteen  agree  with  the  Tegernsee,  three  only  with  the  Bodleian. 

The  centenary  year  of  1880  saw  the  publication  of  the  two 
oldest  commentaries  on  the  Benedictine  Eule,  which  for  upwards 
of  a  thousand  3'^ears  had  lain  hidden  in  manuscript.  From  the 
press  of  Monte  Cassino  issued  that  of  Paul  Warnfrid,  usually 
known  as  Paul  Deacon.  A  Lombard  by  birth,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Lombard  Kingdom  under  the  last  of  its  kings,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Charles  the  Great,  whose  esteem  and  favour  he  won 
by  his  learning  and  piety.  His  last  years  were  spent  as  a  monk 
at  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  died  in  April  799.  Manuscripts  of 
his  commentary  on  the  Rule  are  rare :  two  are  at  Monte  Cassino, 
from  one  of  which  it  was  printed  in  1880 ;  one  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich ;  while  a  fourth,  the  title  of  which  is  at  the 
head  of  this  Article,  is  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury. Abbot  Hildemar's  commentary,  first  published  by  the 
Bavarian  Fathers  in  1880,  is  in  great  part  copied  from  Paul 
Warnfrid's.  It  has  many  additions,  however,  to  Warnfrid's 
text.  Hildemar  died  in  France,  in  850.  The  name  of  the 
monastery  he  governed  is  unknown.  The  other  works,  whose 
titles  head  this  Article,  need  no  special  description. 

Glancing  through  the  six  centuries  that  intervene  between 
the  foundation  of  Subiaco  and  that  of  Citeaux,  one's  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  reform  or  revival  of  St.  Benedict  of  Anian,  who 
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:r,-sit>!i  it  '\\\t  Cijiini::!  it'  .Vis-'a-Ciiapeilt?  in  '^IT.  ind  that  oom- 

r.i*n.:iMi   It  Ciiinv  't\-  St.   C' ido  aix-ut    )-2*.    lad  verv  taitiifiillv 

Trr/.T-st^nrr:!    iV  St.   L'lnhtan's  rfi^orm.  wiit).  -.vitii  Shf.  Ethel  wo  Id 

.r.ii     !,.-sw:iiii.    -.stiUjiisiieti   the    isair*^    )t    Flenrr  ind   Clunv  in 

/l.'*'^!rj.n.i.    ;etiv.*i^n     )*i  i-    .ind    '.}*•«.':    about  w^hich  latter   date  a 

■r-. :■;■./  ;r   "noniw.'i    .iear^ti  the  r'oresr.  ^'hich  went  ov  the  name  of 

.iiirlc;.ftsT..^n.   ^r  rhe    '  ieer-r'.istness/'   in  the  ban  1^3  of  the  Dart, 

nmi-     -.vo    Tiiitr-;  from  A''s.*nenerton    now  A^jhum'ton  ,  and  built 

hi^  .v.ih.^y   ir"  ^r.  Mar/  jt  Euckrast.     Besides  the  jreac  revival 

•r  .■.;:;--.i-*'JliiinKle  ma  that  )i  Clanv.  thenf  had  been   between 

'ir.    .3**nfttiif;r     ind    St.    Beniari    manv    v:«rf)roiis    Jifehoots   of 

.■ir,r.;isrio    ilV*.  and  W'^  neei  only  reeall  the  aames  of  SS.  Aui^us- 

^ir.ft    A  Cinr.erfjur.-.  Sr.  BoniraL»e.  St.  Wliirid,  and  St.  Bennet 

.>ise.'jr>  *:4,    ^xiimoiiiV  the  rViitfoiness  oi'  the  Orier  amon*;  En^- 

is h men.      lint  v»*   ire    concerned  onlv  with  the  hiner  life  of  the 

•Ir-istr^r.  .li.r   vitii  missionarv  -;n  tern  rise :  ind  :or  permanent  and 

vM^^;nri>;iii  .niliienm*   the  tvV)  ;^eac  i^ennris  we  have  mentioned 

•M^m  ■»>  .iav«?  \  ;)n^-imiuence  oc  their  own  in  our  historv.    Their 

'f^tiiti^s    v.fri^    L'eai    ieveit moments    ■:['    St.    Benedicts    institute. 

/^■•:n   .n   .nattei's  oT  -ijuite  secondary  importance,  the  ditferences 

.r>r \.vr«>n   monajitic  '.ii'e  in  the  sixth  and  m  the  tenth  eentnrv,  as 

:ri.r    is    v.j    :an    ii.-cern,   were   wonderfuilv   few :  some  of  them 

orrri^een    ind   •i^cprf^ssi]''    permitted  in  the  Rule,  and  all  arising 

from    )ne   ir    }ther  of  two  sources,  namelv,  the  dailv  instead  of 

V'T'Uiy  ^eiebration  of  u'onventual  Mass.  and  the  diiierence  in  the 

.pnc^tli  >r  lay 3  and  ni^-hts  in  the  hi^jher  Latitudes  of  our  northern 

:iim;Lt»^.   vhich   made  it   inconvenient.,  or  rather  impossible,  to 

i/!oor.  It  ail  seasons,  such  retrul^tionj..  f.T  example,  as  tinishing' 

'^<)mniine  md  bein^r  readv  to  retire  to  rest  betore  dark.     And 

.low  iiiite  ^nouirh  has  been  said  bv  wav  or  preamble. 

T'le  lir^t  point  t)t'  Benedictine  usa^  that  must  occupy  oar 
it.:.-nt.ion  i.s  the  ''  dispositio  horarum,"'  the  arrangement  of  hours 
-jr  '.lie  .^ev^ral  exercises  of  the  day.  As  it  was  not  quite  the 
^firne  It  ill  se:isons  of  the  vear.  we  will  suppose  ourselves  at  the 
uit.imnai  equinnx.  In  order  still  more  to  simpUfy  matters,  we 
iiitTiir  .lav-i  an  eye  specially  to  life  as  it  was  ac  St.  Mary  of 
,-Jiii  k-f;f:7r.>n.  i.T  the  rei^n  of  Edgar  the  Peaceful.  .i.D.  9 SO,  and 
ViOipari  -li^  ,wn  usajjes  with  those  of  other  times  and  places. 
'V-  ^iKiMiii  then  be  iivinij  under  St.  Duustan's  "  Concordia 
ilefr'iiarim* — in  o^her  words,  be  carry  in ;;  out^  in  most  points^ 
the  waij^s  ::"  Fleury  or  St.  Benedict's  Abbey  on  the  Loire  as 
t.ie'''  v-ir-i  -^tai/iLshai  in  that  monasterv  bv  St.  Oddo,  Abbot 
»\  C'.iiny.  alicijit  :hv?  year  "^'^^^^  At  about  half-past  one,  the 
^i^znal  id  jT-ven  tv  the  o^reat  Ih?11,  and  the  brethren  rise  from 
then*  baisj  ia  the  common  dormitory  where  they  slept,  clothed 
and    zirde-i.     St.    Benedict    had   commanded   that,  except  on 
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Sundays^  on  which  day  they  were  to  rise  earlier,  or  at  about 
1  P.M.,  they  must  rise  at  the  eighth  hour  of  the  night. 
According  to  Roman  custom  the  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise 
is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  these  night  hours  would 
of  course  be  longer  in  winter,  shorter  in  summer.  But  then, 
did  the  hour  for  rising  vary  every  week  or  every  month  ?  This 
is  in  itself  improbable,  for  obvious  reasons;  and  St.  Benedict, 
who,  in  regard  to  the  day  hours,  broadly  divides  the  year  into 
two  seasons,  winter  and  summer,  would  hardly  have  been 
fihifting  the  hour  for  Matins  all  the  year  round.  Our  two  oldest 
commentators  say  simply  that  he  did  not,  but  "equinoctium 
custodiyit,"  kept  to  the  equinoctial  time,  and  counted  the 
eighth  hour  as  2>  a.m.  all  the  year  round.  At  all  events,  such 
was  believed  to  have  been  St.  Benedict's  intention,  and  so  was 
it  practised  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  in  the  eighth 
century.  But  were  the  monks  to  rise  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  of  the  eighth  hour — in  other  words,  at  1,  1.30,  or  2  A.M.  ? 
Abbot  Smaragdus,  of  St.  Michaers-on-the-Meuse,  in  the  ninth 
century,  puts  the  first  sign  at  half-past  one,  and  this  was  the 
more  common  practice  on  week-days.  St.  Benedict  lays  stress 
on  making  this  part  of  the  divine  office  a  oioctur7ial  sacrifice  of 
praise.  Hence  the  constant  repetition  of  such  phrases  as 
^Wigilise,"  "nocturna  laus,^^  "nocturnse  horse,^^  "vigilise 
nocturnse.'*  Monks  are  to  rest  till  "a  little  after  midnight," 
and  are  *^  to  rise  at  night  to  praise  Him,"  and  fulfil  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist :  '^  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  rose  to  praise 
Thee "  (Ps.  cxviii.  62) .  Special  penance  is  to  be  done  by  any 
one  through  whose  fault  they  may  have  risen  later  than  this  the 
appointed  hour.  Between  the  first  and  second  signs  of  the  bell, 
it  became  the  custom  to  interpose  a  considerable  interval.  St. 
Dunstan  allots  to  this  interval  three  penitential  psalms,  with  an 
appropriate  collect ;  then  two  psalms  for  the  king,  queen  and 
friends  of  the  monastery,  with  collect;  lastly  two  more  psalms 
for  the  faithful  departed.  Then,  while  the  boys  are  entering  the 
choir,  a  small  bell,  tintinnabulum,  is  to  be  kept  ringing;  and 
when  the  boys  have  finished  their  triple  prayer,  apparently  a 
4short  one,  the  second  bell  is  to  be  rung,  and  the  monks  sit  down 
to  say  the  fifteen  gradual  psalms,  kneeling  after  each  five,  at  a 
sign  given  by  the  Superior,  and  then  begin  the  nocturns.  But 
of  all  the  twenty-two  psalms  already  said,  not  a  word  is 
mentioned  in  the.  text  of  the  Kule.  The  primitive  usage  of 
vocal  prayer,  as  laid  down  by  St.  Benedict,  was  simple  and  com- 
paratively short.  Bells  of  some  sort  were  in  use  in  Benedictine 
monasteries  from  the  first  century  of  the  Order. 

To  describe  the  office  of  Matins  itself  would  be  beyond  my 
limits.     It  was  sung  standing,  and  of  course,  if  we  are  at  Buck- 
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fastj  in  St.  Danstan's  time,  according  to  the  plain  chant  brought 
from  Rome;  that  subject,  however,  I  willingly  leave  to  more 
capable  writers  than  myself.  If  not  in  the  foundation  year  of 
Buckfast,  yet  not  long  afler,  the  organ  was  common  in  English 
Senedictiue  monasteries.  Matins  took  more  or  less  time,  accord- 
ing as  the  abbot  was  more  or  less  speedy  in  giving  the  sign  to 
the  reader  to  end  the  Lessons ;  if,  like  Abbot  John  of  GK)rze,  he 
had  the  whole  Book  of  Daniel  read  through  in  one  night^s  office, 
it  is  probable  Matins  and  Lauds  were  joined  together  and  lasted 
till  daybreak.  As  a  rule  I  imagine  all  was  over  within  two 
hours,  many  abbots  perhaps  even  making  it  much  shorter. 
Matins  over,  say  about  half-past  three,  as  we  are  at  September  &1, 
there  remains  still  some  time  till  daybreak,  the  proper  hour  for 
Lauds.  How  long  was  this  time,  and  how  was  it  employed? 
In  summer  it  was  very  short,  in  winter  longer,  and  had  its  own 
allotted  occupations.  In  later  times  Lauds  were  added  to  Matins 
without  interruption,  and  even  in  St.  Dunstan's  "Concordia" 
the  Saint  decrees  that  what  St.  Benedict  says  of  the  summer 
months  only— namely,  to  leave  "  a  very  short  interval "  between 
Matins  and  Lauds — is  to  be  observed  in  all  seasons.  The  reason 
was  most  likely  that  Lauds  were  at  an  uncertain  hour ;  they  were 
to  be  said  "  incipiente  luce,"  at  break  of  dawn,  and  uncertain 
hours  easily  become  inconvenient.  But,  as  long  as  an  interval 
was  observed  between  Matins  and  Laiids,  St.  Benedict  would  have 
it  employed  in  study,  especially  of  the  Psalms,  Lessons,  or  some- 
thing that  regards  the  Divine  office.  Many  employed  it  in 
prayer,  and  about  the  tenth  century  we  find  it  at  Cluny  and 
elsewhere  the  appointed  time  for  the  boys'  school  of  chant,  which 
our  fathere  seem  thus  to  have  thought  not  contrary  to  nocturnal 
silence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  owing  to  St.  BenedicVa 
direction — namely,  to  employ  this  time  in  studying  the  Psalter 
or  Lessons.     But  the  practice  was  not  universal. 

Was  the  time  between  Matins  and  Lauds,  or  between  Lauds 
and  Prime,  allowed  as  a  time  of  repose  ?  Though  such  a  practice 
is  not  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Rule,  and  was  not  allowed  by 
St.  Romuald,  St.  Peter  Damian,  St.  Benedict  of  Anian,,  and  the 
earliest  Cluniacs,  as  we  learn  from  Udalric,  yet  the  custom  of 
sleeping  after  Matins  was  approved  by  many  saints  of  our  Order 
at  a  very  early  date  in  its  history.  Ludovicus  Pius  (I  prefer  his- 
Latin  title)  obtained  it  for  all  the  monks  in  his  dominions  whose 
monasteries  might  be  situated  in  towns,  a  significant  circumstance, 
as  I  shall  presently  explain.  At  Lindisfarne,  in  St.  Corbinian's 
Monastery,  in  that  of  Our  Lady  at  Soissons,  at  Fleury  on  alliast- 
days  from  Easter  to  the  idesof  September,  in  St  Mildred's  at  Minster 
during  the  Saint's  lifetime,  in  the  English  monasteries  under  St. 
Dunstan's  rule  on  solemn  days  (between  Lauds  and  Prime),  at 
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St.  Vanne  from  November  to  Easter  in  the  tenth  century  (it  ^p 
'  said  in  the  statutes  of  St.  Vanne, ''  that  our  holy  fathers,  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  have  so  decreed,^'  &c.)  it  was  in  use.  The  reason 
they  slept  after  Matins  is  plain.  The  meridian  or  noon-day  sleep 
allotted  by  St.  Benedict  for  summer  was  unsuited  to  northern 
countries,  while  in  monasteries  situated  iu  towns  the  monks' 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
go  to  bed  at  sunset.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Benedict's  prohibi- 
tion to  rise  to  Matins  later  than  two  o'clock  was  looked  upon  as 
among  the  more  important  and  inviolable  of  his  statutes ;  so  what 
was  wanted  to  make  up  the  time  of  repose  was  put  after  Matins. 
The  Carthusians  introduced  this  division  of  sleep  into  two  parts 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  circumstance  that  has  assisted  them 
in  maintaining  intact  the  rigour  of  their  observance. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  interval  between  Lauds  and  Prime. 
This  was  according  to  the  text  of  the  Rule  a  short  one,  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  hour,  since  Lauds  were  begun  at  daybreak  and 
Prime  is  to  begin  at  sunrise,  and  if  we  are  at  the  equinox  the 
hour  for  Prime  would  be  at  6  a.m.  This  short  interval  was, 
according  to  St.  Benedict  of  Anian,  to  be  employed  in  washing 
and  preparing  for  the  day's  work,  by  changing  the  lighter  shoes 
used  at  night  for  the  day  shoes,  fee.  St.  Dunstan  puts  the  time 
for  washing  after  Lauds  in  summer,  and  after  Prime  at  winter,  and 
recommends  the  prior  to  allow  the  brethren  to  sleep  when  there 
is  sufficient  time  to  do  so,  between  Lauds  and  Prime,  during  the 
summer  months,  this  morning  sleep  taking  the  place  of  the  noon- 
day repose.  Prime  begins  at  six,  and,  if  said  as  in  the  Rule,  would 
not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  But  at  a  very 
early  date  several  additions  were  made  to  the  liturgical  office  of 
this  hour,  which  remain  in  vigour  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a 
most  striking  example  of  the  survival  of  monastic  usages  to 
compare  at  this  point  the  usages  now  in  vigour  in  many  houses 
with  what  is  called  the  '^  Ordo  antiquus,"  published  by  Mar- 
tene,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary.  This  document,  by  some 
erroneously  ascribed  to  St.  Benedict,  by  others  to  his  namesake 
of  Anian,  but  apparently  of  earlier  date  than  the  latter,  repre- 
sents the  discipline  of '  over  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  writer 
ordains  that :  *^  When  the  brethren  assemble  for  Prime,  after  the 
office  has  been  ended  let  them  make  their  confession  to  one 
.another,  all  at  the  same  time  making  humble  prayer  for  one 
another.''  The  Confiteor  is  still  said,  except  on  doubles.  ^'  This 
being  done  let  them  all  go  to  the  chapter-house."  Neither  this 
author  nor  St.  Dunstan  speaks  of  the  commemoration  of  our 
departed  brethren,  which  is  announced  just  before  leaving  choir 
for  the  chapter-house,  nor  of  the  De  Profundis,  which,  by  ancient 
custom,  is  said  on  the  way  thither. 
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Turning  towards  the  east  let  them  bow  to  the  cross,  and  make  an 
inclination  to  the  brethren  around  them  and  let  them  do  this  when- 
ever they  assemble.  [Both  the  ceremonial,  the  position  of  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  cross  over  the  abbot's  seat  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served in  many  houses  to  our  own  day.]  After  reading  the  names  of 
the  saints,  whose  feasts  are  to  be  kept  on  the  morrow — (the  Marty r- 
ology) — let  them  rise  (from  their  seats)  and  say  together  the  verse 
Prettosa,  after  which  follows  the  prayer  to  be  said  by  the  Superior. 
Next  the  verse  Deus  in  adjutonum  three  times  with  Gloria  Patri, 
[This  triple  Deus  in  adjutorium  was  known  as  the  "  versus  ad  solven- 
dum  silentium,"  being  the  signal  for  ending  the  nocturnal  siience.] 
Rising  after  this  verse,  the  Superior  follows  with  the  prayer  :  Dirigere 
et  sanctijicare. 

So  far,  all  has  been  accurately  kept  down  to  our  day,  as  like- 
wise the  chapter  of  faults  which  follows  immediately.  This 
daily  chapter  is  not  among  the  practices  formally  enjoined  by  St. 
Benedict,  although  grounded  on  his  command  to  make  known  at 
once  to  the  abbot  one's  involuntary  failings,  and  to  humble  one- 
self immediately  if  anything  committed  to  one^s  care  has  been 
lost  or  broken,  &c.  The  public  chapter  of  faults  is  prescribed  by 
SS.  Isidore  and  Fructuosus,  and  was  the  universal  practice  of  the 
Order  in  the  eighth  century,  and  probably  in  the  seventh.  The 
name  " chapter^'  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  reading  and 
commenting  on  a  chapter  of  the  Rule,  imposed  according  to 
ancient  custom  by  St.  Benedict  of  Anian,  before  hearing  the 
accusations,  and  the  term  is  often  used  for  the  building  in  which 
the  chapter  is  read,  and  for  any  assembly  held  in  the  same,  and 
hence,  as  every  monastery  and  monastic  cathedral  had  its  chapter- 
house for  the  monks  themselves,  who  formed  the  community  of 
the  monastery  or  cathedral,  and  later  on  for  the  secular  clergy, 
just  as  we  now  talk  of  the  chapter  of  Westminster  or  Plymouth. 
The  chapter  being  read,  the  abbot  began  by  saying,  "  Loquamur 
de  Ordine  nostro.''  Then,  according  to  the  "  Antiquus  Ordo," 
any  one  who  "  is  in  fault  is  to  ask  for  a  penance,  and  to  receive  it 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  fault ;  and  when  the  senior  asks  : 
What  is  in  question  ?  (Quae  est  causa  ?)  he  must  answer :  Mea 
culpa  Domine,"  From  St.  Dunstan's  ^^  Concordia ''  it  appears 
that  he  remained  prostrate  till  he  had  said  Mea  culpa.  Then 
rising  and  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the  chapter-house,  he  listened 
to  his  penance  in  silence,  alter  which  he  retired  to  his  place, 
exactly  as  is  now  practised  in  many  monasteries.  Udalric,  in  the 
"  Consuetudines  Cluniacenses,"  immediately  after  the  spon- 
taneous self-accusations,  places  the  proclamations.  Any  one  of 
the  community  could  proclaim  any  of  his  brethren  for  faults 
committed.  The  accused  prostrated  himself,  and  the  ceremonial 
observed  was  the  same  as  that  just  given.     The  chapter  was 
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always  ended  with  the  verse,  Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine 
Dom/lni,  Qui  fecit,  &c.,  and  the  brethren  went  in  silence,  each 
one  to  his  allotted  task. 

It  is  now  nearly  7  a.m.,  and  as  we  are  at  the  autumnal  equinox, 
we  should  have  to  go  to  read  in  the  cloister  till  the  close  of  the 
second  hour,  so  that,  as  Paul  Warnfriil  justly  interprets  the  text 
of  our  Holy  Father,  we  begin  to  sing  Tierce  in  the  oratory  imme- 
diately after  eight.  That  gives  two  good  hours  of  study.  Had 
it  been  in  summer  the  interval  between  Prime  and  Tierce  would 
have,  been  three  hours,  and  employed  in  manual  labour.  Tierce 
did  not  occupy  alone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  if  in  summer, 
the  monks  would  have  read  till  Sext,  if  in  winter,  would  have 
gone  to  manual  labour.  This,  of  course,  in  St.  Benedict's  time, 
when  Mass  was  not  said  every  day  as  it  was  a  couple  of  centuries 
later.  But  about  the  hour  of  Mass  I  shall  speak  presently ;  as 
to  details  of  the  nature  of  this  intellectual  and  manual  labour, 
they  are  to  be  had  in  abundance,  but  I  fear  I  could  not  get  them 
within  the  limits  of  this  article. 

Sext  is  the  portion  of  the  Divine  OflBce  allotted  to  noon.  The 
sixth  hour  is  Irom  eleven  till  twelve,  and  I  find  Sext  was  often 
chanted  or  said  at  half-past  eleven,  or  even  a  little  later,  so  as  to 
be  ended  before  noon.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  bell 
was  rung  twice  before  each  hour  of  the  Office,  to  give  time  to  the 
brethren  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  monastery  and  the  garden  or 
orchard  to  prepare  themselves  and  be  at  the  oratory  in  time. 
When  out  harvesting  in  the  fields,  they  said  the  Office  where  they 
were.  At  one  time  of  the  year,  then,  they  would  have  had,  from 
8.30  to  11.30,  three  hours'  manual  labour. 

But  at  what  time  did  they  dine?  In  Paschal  time,  and  (except 
on  Wednesdays  or  Fridays)  from  Pentecost  till  September  14, 
at  noon  immediately  after  Sext ;  as  also  on  all  Sundays  of  the 
year.  At  all  other  times,  except  in  Lent,  after  None.  When, 
then,  was  None  said  ?  At  the  equinox  the  ninth  hour  fell  at  three ; 
but  the  canonical  Office  of  None  was  ended  in  summer  at  about 
three,  during  the  winter  months  at  about  two.  In  the  interval 
between  Sext  and  None  the  monks  worked  during  the  winter 
months ;  in  summer  the  time  was  allotted  to  repose  or  reading 
at  option,  even  on  fast-days,  an  arrangement  which  in  our 
northern  climates  was  found  not  to  answer,  and  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sleep  after  the  night  watches,  the  interval  between 
Sext  and  None  being  devoted  to  manual  labour  or  study.  After 
None,  on  fast-days  out  of  Lent,  the  brethren  went  to  dinner.  In 
Lent,  dinner  followed  Vespers. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  [says  the  "  Antiquua  Ordo  "]  at  the  close  of 
the  Office  let  them  wait  in  choir ;  and  when  they  hear  the  cymbalum 
[a   gong,  apparently]  let  them  hasten,  but  in  order  and  without  con- 
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fusion,  having  washed  their  hands,  to  enter  the  refectory ;  and  with  their 
faces  turned  eastward  bowing  to  the  cross,  let  them  sit  down  to  table, 
each  one  in  his  place  in  perfect  silence.  No  one  is  to  presume  to  eat 
or  drink  before  the  Lord  Abbot,  but  the  Abbot  should  not  delay. 
When  they  take  the  bread  let  each  brother  say  to  his  neighbour, 
Benedicite,  and  let  them  answer  Dominus,  and  the  same  the  first  time 
they  drink.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  a  blessing  for  the  other  dishes 
that  are  on  the  table.     Before  they  begin  to  take  food  let  the  reader 

ask  the  blessing When  any  dish  is  brought  from  the  kitchen, 

let  the  server  begin  to  serve  from  the  lowest  and  serve  the  Lord 
Abbot  last,  and  then  let  them  sound  the  cymhalum  gently,  and  say 
together  and  slowly,  Benedicite, ^^ 

The  stone  basin  for  washing  hands  was  in  the  cloister  outside 
the  refectory  door;  the  other  ceremonies  just  described, after  the 
brethren  have  sat  down  to  table,  which  are  not  in  the  Rule,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  widely  "adopted  in  the  Order. 

The  custom  of  singing  Mass  daily  began  at  a  very  early  date* 
It  was  already  an  ancient  custom  at  Monte  Cassino,  in  Paul 
Warnfrid^s  time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  modified  to  some 
extent  the  arrangement  of  hours  laid  down  in  the  Rule.  The 
Monte  Cassino  arrangement  in  the  eighth  century  was  as  follows  : 
When  it  was  not  a  fast-day — i,e.,  when  the  brethren  dined  at 
noon  as  in  the  summer,  Tierce  was  sung,  followed  immediately 
by  Mass,  and  after  a  very  brief  interval,  Sext  followed.  St. 
Dunstan  commands  that  on  solemn  feast-days,  two  Masses  be 
sung,  one  after  Prime,  the  other  after  Tierce ;  at  the  latter  the 
brethren  received  Holy  Communion.  The  Saint  exhorts  monks 
to  communicate  every  day,  and  immediately  after  Mass  orders 
them  to  take  the  TnixtuTn  (a  piece  of  bread  and  a  drink),  "on 
account  of  Holy  Communion.'*  This  is  all  I  can  find  that 
approaches  to  our  idea  of  a  morning  collation.  When  dinner 
was  after  None,  conventual  Mass  was  sung  immediately  after 
Sext,  and  according  to  the  Concordia  Regularis,  the  first  bell  for 
None  was  rung  as  soon  as  Mass  was  ended,  the  weekly  kitcheners 
left  the  choir,  and  the  rest  sat  down  in  their  places,  awaiting  the 
second  bell  for  None.  Paul  Warnfrid  expressly  says  that  the  bell- 
ringer  is  to  give  the  celebrant  time  to  lay  aside  his  vestments  and 
put  away  all  that  was  on  the  altar — sacrijicia  reponere.  In 
Lent  Mass  was  sung  after  None,  and  a  very  brief  space  being 
left  at  the  end  of  Mass  the  solemn  chant  of  Vespers  began. 

According  to  the  text  of  the  Rule,  Vespers  were  to  be  said  at 
such  time  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  interval  for  the  brethren  to  get 
through  the  few  remaining  duties  of  the  day  without  needing  the 
light  of  a  lamp.  The  hour  of  Vespers  would  then  be  about  five 
in  summer,  and  as  early  as  half-past  three  in  winter.  The 
interval  between  None  and  Vespers  was  employed  in  reading  in. 
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the  winter  months,  and  in  manual  labour  during  summer.  In 
Lent,  as  Warnfrid  puts  it,  ''None  is  sung,  then  Mass^  and  then 
follows  a  brief  interval  until  Vespers.  After  Vespers :  on  fasting- 
days,  out  of  Lent,  a  brief  interval,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  reading 
of  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  Compline,  and  to  bed/'  On  other  days, 
the  reading  was  preceded  by  the  evening  collation.  The  very 
term  "  collation,"  now  in  universal  use  to  signify  the  slight  even- 
ing refection  taken  on  a  fast-day,  comes  from  the  CoUationes  or 
Conferences  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  which  was  read  before 
Compline.  One  of  the  books  used  for  this  reading  before 
Compline — dating  from  about  the  eighth  century — is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Proto-Monastery  at  Subiaco.  The  close 
of  the  day  is  thus  regulated  in  the  "  Antiquus  Ordo :  *' 

Let  them  go  very  cautiously  to  the  dormitory,  and  when  a  brother 
has  reached  his  own  bed,  as  he  is  lying  down  let  liim  say  the  Psalm  : 
Deu8  in  adjutorium  with  Gloria,  and  then  the  verse,  **  Pone  Domine 
custodiam  ori  meo,''  <&c.,  and  thus  let  him  fortify  himself  with  the  sign 
of  the  Holy  Cross  and  sleep  in  the  Lord.     Amen. 

So  far,  we  have  sketched  in  outline  the  daily  order  of  a  monk's 
life.  Passing  on  to  other  questions — how  were  they  clad,  housed, 
and  fed?  What  were  their  usual  studies  and  their  manual 
labour  ?  Then  would  come  the  ceremonial  of  the  cloister.  How 
were  they  governed  ?  Had  they  intervals  of  rest  from  their 
daily  toil  ?  &c.  The  subject  is  far  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  narrow  limits  allowed  me,  and  it  will  be  better  to  take  only 
such  points  as  can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily,  and  leave  others  to 
some  future  opportunity. 

What  then  was  the  form  of  the  ancient  habit  of  a  Benedictine 
monk  ?  what  was  its  colour  ?  what  its  material  ?  St.  Benedict 
speaks  of  the  tunic,  scapular,  cowl,  girdle,  shoes,  stockings, 
(*'  pedules  et  caligse '')  bracile,  drawers,  and  handkerchief 
(mappula).  Foreseeing  the  spread  of  his  Order  he  expressly 
indicates  that  more  than  this  is  likely  to  be  needed  in  colder 
climates  than  the  one  in  which  he  lived ;  and  in  all  cases  things 
are  to  be  so  regulated  that  all  excuse  or  complaint  of  wanting 
anything  really  needful  be  cut  off.  Monks  must  not  complain 
of  the  coarseness  of  material,  but  must  take  what  is  in  use  where 
they  live  or  can  be  got  cheapest.  Clothes  must  not  be  worn  to 
the  last  extremity,  but  must  be  laid  up  in  the  wardrobe  whilst 
they  are  still  good  enough  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  They  must 
have  a  change  of  tunic  and  cowl  for  the  nights  and  for  cleanli- 
ness, and  when  they  go  abroad  must  wear  better  clothes  than 
they  do  at  home.  In  a  word,  the  whole  text  of  St.  Benedict 
points  to  one  conclusion,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  names  of 
the  garments,  which  were  those  used  by  the  Italian  peasantry 
of  his  day.     The   clothes   he   gave  his  monks  were  good  and 
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plain,  the  garb,  not  of  the  rich,  but  of  labouring  men,  but  not 
sordid  or  such  as  might  bring  their  profession  into  contempt,  to 
guard  against  which,  he  bids  them  wear  somewhat  better  clothes 
than  usual  when  obliged  to  mix  with  seculars.  Now  let  us 
come  to  each  garment  in  particular,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  in  St.  Benedict's  own  time,  as  ever  in  the  Church,  the  habit 
of  a  monk  was  "  sanctse  conversationis  habitus,*'  and  as  such  was 
received  in  the  words  of  the  monastic  ceremonial  as  a  symbol  of 
innocence  and  humility,  a  garment  chosen  by  our  Fathers  to 
make  us  like  unto  Him  who  chose  to  clothe  Himself  in  our 
mortal  flesh. 

The  tunic  was  at  all  times  of  the  form  now  in  use  in  the 
Order.  Unlike  the  sleeveless  tunics  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  all 
the  ancient  representations  of  the  Benedictine  habit  show  it  with 
sleeves.  In  all  such  representations  the  tunic  descends  in  rather 
ample  folds  to  the  feet  or  at  least  to  the  ankles.  St.  Benedict 
insists  on  the  garments  of  his  monks  not  being  short,  and  I 
have  not  yet  lighted  on  any  evidence  of  the  short  tunic,  so  com- 
mon among  the  Roman  peasantry,  being  used  in  monasteries. 

No  part  of  monastic  dress  has  undergone  such  a  vast  change 
from  its  original  shape  as  the  cowl,  cuculla.  It  was  simply  in 
its  earliest  form  a  cape  with  a  hood  attached  reaching  a  little 
below  the  elbows.  It  was  indifferently  called  cucullus,  cucvZla, 
or  cucullio,  by  the  Romans ;  was  part  of  the  labourer's  costume, 
of  coarse  stuff  and  Gaulish  origin,  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  as  the 
^'Venetup,  durusque  cucullus  "  (Satire  3)  and  is  the  bardocu- 
cullus  of  Martial.  Cassian,  SS.  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Paulinus 
all  speak  of  it  as  in  common  use  with  monks,  while  its  sharp 
pointed  hood  is  compared  to  the  rolled  up  paper-bag  in  which 
the  shopkeeper  sells  you  incense  or  pepper  : 

Vel  thuris  piperisve  sis  cucullus. 

The  ancient  paintings  of  St.  Benedict  show  us  the  sharp-pointed 
hood  rising  high  over  his  head.  The  '^  cuculla  '^  was  gradually 
lengthened  till  it  had  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  arms  like  the  ancient 
chasubles — **  a  cowl  is  a  chasuble  "  writes  Paul  Deacon  in  the 
eighth  century — ^then  holes  were  made  for  the  arms.  In  St. 
Benedict  ot  Anian's  time  it  reached  the  knees,  by  -the  time  of 
St.  Dunstan  it  had  taken  its  present  size  and  form,  and  was  a 
long  wide-sleeved  garment,  as  appears  from  St.  Ethel  wold's  life 
and  many  sources. 

Next  we  come  to  the  scapular.  This  was  simply  a  smaller 
and  shorter  cowl — that  is,  a  hood  and  very  short  cape, 
more  convenient  for  work  than  the  other.  Like  the  cowl, 
it  was  gradually  lengthened,  but  was  by  almost  universal 
custom   left   open  at    the   sides  and   sleeveless.     The   Council 
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of  Aix-la-Chapelle  fixed  its  length  at  three  feet,  but  it 
soon  reached  to  the  knees,  and  then  to  the  feet.  In  the  oldest 
representations  it  was  not  confined  by  the  girdle.  In  the  tenth 
century  at  Monte  Cassino  it  had  its  present  shape,  but  did  not 
reach  below  the  knees,  as  appears  from  paintings  in  some  MSS. 
of  that  date.  The  front  and  back  pieces  were  united  by  bands 
under  the  arms,  after  the  actual  Carthusian  usage.  An  inextri- 
cable confusion  has  been  caused  by  some  authors  calling  both 
scapular  and  cowl  cuculla,  others  very  rightly  distinguish 
between  the  cuculla  major  and  the  cuculla  minor. 

Of  what  material  were  the  garments  made  ?  The  Rule  says 
only  ^'  of  such  as  can  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate ; "  though  at  a 
very  early  period  linen  was  forbidden  in  the  Order,  and  the 
monastic  habit  was  made  of  wool.  The  Egyptian  monks  used 
linen. 

Now  we  come  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  colour  of  the 
original  Benedictine  habit.  Laying  aside  a  few  instances  of  the 
use  of  grey  or  brown,  as  with  Cistercian  lay-brothers,  or  as  seen 
in  the  habit  of  St.  Boniface  at  Fulda,  or  among  the  monks  of 
Savigny,  who  held  sway  at  Buckfast  for  a  very  brief  period,  we 
have  the  rival  claims  of  black  and  white  to  consider.  St.  Bene- 
dict expressly  leaves  the  question  of  colour  to  be  settled  by  con- 
venience. There  is  a  consensus  that  from  the  earliest  days  the 
scapular  was  usually  of  a  dark  colour,  and  I  think  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  same  for  the  cowl,  though  not  per- 
haps quite  so  strongly.  The  question  turns  mainly  on  the  tunic. 
In  France  the  white  colour  prevailed  in  the  earlier  ages.  It  was 
that  used  by  St.  Benedict  of  Anian,  and^  according  to  Mabillon, 
by  St.  Maurus  and  first  monastic  apostle  of  his  country. 
The  Egyptian  monks,  to  whom  St.  Benedict  repeatedly  alludes, 
wore  a  white  tunic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  monastic  apostles  of 
England  and  their  successors  seem  to  have  always  worn  the  black 
habit,  which  at  a  very  early  date  prevailed  at  Monte  Cassino.  In 
the  conflict  of  authorities,  I  may  perhaps  hazard  a  conjecture. 
St.  Benedict,  from  his  love  of  simplicity,  used  a  tunic  of  undyed 
wool,  probably  of  a  greyish  tint ;  after  the  destruction  of-  Monte 
Cassino,  the  monks  who  took  refuge  in  Rome  adopted  the  black 
colour  in  use  in  St.  Gregory's  monasteries.  By  St.  Gregory's 
monks  it  was  brought  to  England,  where  it  served  perhaps  as 
one  more  point  of  rivalry  in  the  contest  with  the  white-robed 
Keltic  monks,  and  through  the  universal  respect  for  Roman 
usages,  it  eventually  became  the  prevailing  colour  in  the  Order. 
Such  Reforms  as  were  less  immediately  connected  with  Rome 
preferred  the  white,  which  they  thought  a  nearer  approach  to  St. 
Benedict's  original  garb.  In  Paul  Warnfrid  there  is  a  passage 
in  which,  commenting  on  St.  Benedict's  text^  he  says  that  monks 
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ou^lit  not  to  complain  if  the  stockings  are  wHte  and  the  tnnic 
dark.  I  more  than  half  suspect  that  the  practice  enjoined  by  the 
Cassinese  Declarations^  to  wit,  that  the  tonic  be  black  and  stock- 
ings  white^  was  in  vigour  in  Paul's  time — ix.,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
turv,  and  possibly  much  earlier. 

AMiat  were  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  the  ancient  monks 
like?  As  regards  stockings,  nothing  very  certain  can  be  laid 
down.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  according  toWamfrid 
and  Hildemar,  the  pedides  were  simply  what  we  should  call 
trunk  hose.  The  custom  of  having  different  kinds  of  shoes  for 
work  and  for  the  house  was  universal.  The  form  varied  Irom 
the  feandals  that  are  depicted  in  the  Cassinese  MS.  to  the  boots 
reaching  above  the  knee  described  in  the  Customs  of  Farfa  and 
of  St.  Benign  us  at  Dijon.  The  hobnailed  shoes  used  when  work- 
ing  in  the  fields  are  often  alluded  to.  Paul  Warnfrid  says  that 
grease  for  greasing  tiie  shoes  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vessel  where 
(»very  one  can  get  at  it ;  but,  he  adds  very  naively,  if  it  turns 
that  someone  steals  it,  it  will  be  best  to  give  each  one  a  quantity 
to  himself.  There  were  fixed  days  for  the  greasing  of  the  shoes, 
just  as  Tuesday  was  the  day  for  the  beginning  of  the  week's 
washing. 

The  bracile  was  a  broad  girdle  worn  under  the  habit  next 
the  loins.  Sometimes  a  leathern  belt,  sometimes  a  hempen  girdle 
was  in  use.  Woollen  shirts  were  ordered  to  be  worn  by  St. 
Benedict  of  Anian  for  reasons  of  climate,  and  whenever  black 
dyed  cloth  for  the  tunic  came  into  use,  being  inconvenient  for 
washing,  white  woollen  underclothing  followed  it,  as  at  Clany 
and  elsewhere.  The  monks  slept  on  palliasses  ;  their  coverings 
were  sometimes  of  wool,  often  of  skins  of  animals. 

One  word  as  to  the  monastic  tonsure.  Three  forms  of  tonsure 
were  known  to  our  forefathers :  the  Eastern,  which  shaved  the 
whole  head  ;  the  Scoto-Irish,  which  shaved  the  front  of  the  head 
from  ear  to  ear,  leaving  the  hair  long  and  flowing  on  the  occiput ; 
iind  the  Itoman,  which  left  a  crown  of  hair  round  the  head.  The 
use  of  the  razor  for  the  head  was  not  universal  at  first;  in  many 
places  it  was  the  distinctive  mark  or  privilege  of  such  as  were 
in  holy  orders  to  have  the  head  shaved  with  the  razor. 

Now  I  come  to  another  important  point  in  monastic  customs — 
namely,  how  were  Benedictine  monasteries  built?  Uniformity 
in  this  respect  is  so  carefully  guarded,  in  such  widely  different 
localities,  and  from  such  an  early  date,  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  that  on  this  point  our  monastic  traditions  are  de- 
rived from  the  directions  of  the  great  monastic  lawgiver  himself, 
as  they  are  strikingly  convenient  for  the  exercises  of  the  monastic 
rule.  The  main  lines  are  everywhere  the  same,  except  when 
some  peculiar  feature  in  the  site  chosen  for  building  necessitated 
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a  departure  from  them.  The  church  built  east  and  west,  with 
the  choir  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
monastic  buildings.  Had  it  lain  to  the  south,  its  great  height 
would  have  shut  out  warmth  and  sunlight  from  the  cloister. 
The  monastic  offices  are  distributed  round  the  cloister,  whose 
four  sides  are  built  according  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  On 
the  west  side  are  the  porter's  lodge  and  guest-^ooms ;  on  the 
«outh,  the  kitchen  and  refectory ;  on  the  east,  the  principal  hall 
is  the  chapter-house,  running  east  and  west  like  the  church,  with 
a  stone  bench  round  it.  The  dormitory  and  library  are  above 
the  east  and  south  cloister?.  The  north  gallery  of  the  cloister 
abuts  on  the  church,  and  as  most  of  the  day's  work  is  done  in 
community,  the  covered  gallery  running  round  the  cloister  is.  a 
convenient  means  for  going  processionally  from  one  office  to 
another.  The  monks  in  summer  sat  and  read  in  the  cloister ; 
in  winter,  St.  Dunstan  orders  that  they  should  have  a  hall  to 
«erve  as  calefactory,  opening  oflf  the  cloister,  probably  on  the 
east  side,  next  to  the  chapter-house.  This  is  all  I  intend  to  say 
on  monastic  buildings,  and  will  only  remark  in  conclusion  that 
at  every  epoch  in  Benedictine  history,  and  never  more  than  when 
monasteries  were  governed  by  saints  and  monks  led  lives  of 
•extreme  austerity,  a  never-failing  instinct  led  them  to  rear  build- 
ings of  chaste  simplicity,  but  of  surpassing  loveliness.  I  know 
of  no  better  examples  than  the  remains  we  possess  of  Cistercian 
architecture  within  the  first  hundred  years  from  St.  Bernard.  As 
the  author  of  a  book  on  monastic  architecture,  that  mingles  many 
errors  with  much  that  is  just  and  true,    observes — 

In  monastic  architecture  all  is  seemly  and  noble.  .  .  . '.  We  do 
not  pass  from  vaulted  aisles  to  sheds  and  hovels.  In  stone  halls,  as 
seemly  as  the  builder's  art  could  make  them,  were  the  poor,  himgry 
bodies  fed  and  the  weary  limbs  1  aid  to  sleep  ;  the  very  kitchens  were 
massive  and  picturesque,  and  w  ise  design  and  honest  work  were  not 
thought  out  of  place  in  even  humbler  offices.  ^ 

And  thus  in  the  lessons  for  the  Office  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Victor  III.,  we  read  in  our  breviary  that  he  built  the  ibbey 
•church  of  Monte  Cassino  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  "  reclinatorium 
angel orum.''  And  precisely  as  monastic  observance  relaxed,  the 
•chaste  and  noble  seemliness  of  the  house  of  God  gave  place  to  a 
corrupt  and  vicious  taste  for  flimsiness  and  overloaded  ornament, 
often  more  profane  than  sacred,  and  uninspired  by  the  religious 
symbolism  that  is  the  breath  of  life  of  religious  art.  But  this 
is  a  digression,  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  observe  the  unity  of 
plan  in  monastic  buildings,  he  has  only  to  place  side  by  side 

*  *  *  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire."    By  W.  C.  Lefroy. 
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half  a  dozen  ground  plans  of  monasteries,  as  far  apart  in  time 
and  place  as  St.  Gall  or  Westminster,  Fleury  or  Buckfast,  and 
in  every  case  let  him  take  as  his  starting-point  the  west  wall 
of  the  south  transept.  This  wall  prolonged  gives  the  wall  of  the 
eastern  gallery  of  the  cloister,  leading  to  the  chapter-house. 

And  now  as  to  monastic  fare.  They  ate  twice  a  day  when  it 
was  not  a  fast-day ;  once  only  on  fast-days.  The  use  of.  meat 
was  allowed  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  as  well  as  to  the  aged  and 
to  children :  to  all  others  it  was  forbidden.  From  the  fact  that 
St.  Benedict  in  his  prohibition  specifies  the  flesh  of  quadnipeds, 
the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  allowed  the  flesh  of  fowls  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  a  practice  in  use  at  Monte  Cassino  in  the 
eighth  century.  By  some  sort  of  tacit  agreement,  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  rule,  never  a  universal  one,  seems  to  have  been 
condemned,  and  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  fowls  observed  with 
the  same  strictness  as  from  that  of  quadrupeds  throughout  the 
Order  about  a  century  later.  All  congregations  founded  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  profess  to  retain  abstinence,  exclude 
both  alike.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  cook- 
ing dishes  with  lard  or  the  fat  of  animals,  a  custom  almost 
universally  adopted  within  the  period  to  which  we  are  confining 
ourselves.  St.  Benedict  of  Anian,  St.'  Dunstan,  the  Cluniacs, 
are  at  one  on  this  point.  The  Fathers  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  forbid 
the  use  of  it  on  all  Fridays,  and  St.  Dunstan  does  not  allow  it 
in  Advent,  except  on  feast-days ;  in  Lent  it  was  forbidden.  A 
very  good  idea  of  monastic  fare  is  given  us  by  Warnfrid^s  Com- 
liQentary.  St.  Benedict  allowed  at  dinner,  bread,  two  cooked 
dishes,  and  fruit ;  at  supper,  the  third  part  of  the  pound  of  bread. 
The  good  Lombard  first  justly  remarks  that  the  word  pulrnentum 
is  used  in  the  Latin  translation  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  signified  at  St.  Benedict's  time  any  kind  of  food 
besides  bread.  In  the  present  instance  it  means  vegetables^ 
fish,  cheese,  &c.,  but  not  flesh.     Then  he  goes  on  : 

On  ordinary  days,  if  the  heat  or  labour  are  not  excessive,  there 
should  be  two  cooked  dishes  and  one  uncooked  at  Sext.  At  supper^ 
if  they  sup,  there  should  be  one  cooked  dish ;  and  as  St.  Benedict 
ordered  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  bread  to  be  given  at  dinner  and 
one  at  supper,  so  likewise  ought  we  to  understand  concerning  the 
pulmenta. 

Hildemar  expressly  includes  eggs  among  the  items  of  monastic 
fare.  Warnfrid  adds  that  on  feast-days  or  at  times  of  excessive 
labour,  three  cooked  dishes  and  one  uncooked  one  were  allowed 
at  Monte  Cassino  at  dinner,  and  repeats  the  same  in  his  letter 
to  Charles  the  Great.  There  can  be  little  question  though,  that 
Mabillon  is  right  in  saying  that  during  the  first  ages  of  our 
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Order,  the  ordinary  food  consisted  of  bread  and  vegetables,  and 
that  fish  and  eggs,  though  not  forbidden,  were  deemed  more  or  less 
an  indulgence  to  be  allowed  on  certain  days.  The  later  Cluniacs 
only  allowed  fish  twice  a  week ;  cheese  or  eggs  were  allowed  on 
other  days,  but  only  in  one  dish ;  the  other  was  of  vegetables 
only,  beans  being  everywhere  the  favourite  food  of  monks.  The 
Cluniac  usage  was  already  a  decided  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of 
earlier  days  such  as  observed  by  St.  Benedict  of  Anian  and  his 
first  disciples,  with  whom  everything  beyond  bread  and  vegetables 
was  an  exceptional  feast.  During  Lent,  of  course,  only  one  meal 
was  allowed,  and  that  after  Vespers.  At  this  season  the  customs 
of  Fleury  command  that  on  all  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  nothing 
is  to  be  eaten  with  bread  but  raw  herbs ;  beans  or  something  of 
the  kind  on  other  days,  to  which  the  cellarer  is  to  add  fish  on 
Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday.  These  details  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  somewhat  variable  austerity  in  food  in  early 
Benedictine  times.  A  knotty  problem  is  that  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  a  pound  of  bread  and  the  hemina  of  wine  allowed  by  St. 
Benedict.  The  Cassinese  editors  of  Paul  Deacon  have  given  us 
in  their  preface  the  best  essay  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  measure  of  the  pound  of  bread  now  extant  at  Monte 
Cassino,  consisting  of  a  brass  weight  with  the  inscription, 
"  Pondus  libri  Pan  is  Beati  Benedicti,'^  can  be  traced  back  as 
described  by  Peter  the  Deacon  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  Abbot  Bonitus,  who  took  it  with  him  to  Rome  when 
the  abbey  was  burned  by  the  Lombards  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Pelagius.  The  inscription  in  letters  'of  silver  was  placed  on  it 
by  Gregory  II.  The  weight  of  bread  is  1053  grammes,  or  over 
two  pounds.  Is  this  really  the  measure  intended  for  one  person, 
or  had  our  forefathers,  working  in  the  fields  as  they  did,  such 
powerful  appetites  ? 

A  more  serious  diflSculty  arises  with  regard  to  the  measure  of 
wina  The  ancient  Cassinese  Declarations  expressly  declare  that 
the  hemina  of  wine  preserved  at  Monte  Cassino  is  more  than 
enough  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  one  monk  in  a  day.  Yet  the 
size  of  the  hemina  is  confirmed  by  the  Kremsmunster  cup, 
which  dates  from  St.  Tassilo^s  time  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
from  several  other  authorities.  As  the  aforesaid  measure  of  wine 
is  pretty  nearly  two  quarts,  I  must  leave  it  undecided  whether 
it  is  the  hemina  intended  by  St.  Benedict  for  each  one^s  con- 
sumption or  not  rather  a  measure  of  two  hemince. ..  St.  Benedict 
is  explicit  in  drinking  very  sparingly,  and  by  ancient  rule  in 
Monte  Cassino  wine  was  always  to  be  mixed  with  water. 

TV^ith  these  four  heads  of  ancient  monastic  discipline — to  wit,  the 
arrangement  of  hours,  the  food,  clothing,  and  dwellings  of  monks, 
I  must  bring  this  article  to  its  close.     It  would  be  useless  to 
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attempt  saying  anythino^  on  monastic  liturgy  and  ceremonies ; 
to  make  of  it  a  useful  essay  it  would  have  to  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. It  may  astonish  some  to  see  that  in  the  circle  of  monastic 
duties,  our  earliest  Fathers  allotted  no  special  place  to  mental 
prayer.  But  the  whole  life  of  the  monk  was  in  their  idea  bat 
one  round  of  prayer,  and  the  continuous  silence  (another  subject 
that  needs  special  discussion),  as  we  find  no  hour  in  the  day' 
allotted  for  recreation,  made  it  far  less  needful  then  than  it  now 
is,  to  assign  special  times  for  recollection.  How,  again^  was 
maintained  between  the  brethren  that  fraternal  charity,  the 
exuberant  overflowing  whereof  is  so  frequent  a  theme  in  the  lives 
of  our  monastic  saints  and  of  their  disciples,  and  which  drew  such 
countless  thousands  to  the  cloister;  and  what  was  the  range  of 
monastic  studies ;  and  how  were  monks  received  and  professed ; 
and  what  the  care  taken  of  the  sick ;  and  what  were  the  regula- 
tions for  health  and  cleanliness,  are  among  the  subjects  that 
would  have  more  or  less  interest  for  students  of  our  monastic 
history. 

It  was  always  a  belief  among  our  forefathers,  and,  I  think,  a 
well-grounded  one,  that  the  text  of  the  Rule,  if  carried  out  in 
its  entirety,  adding  nothing  to  it  and  taking  nothing  from  it, 
was  singularly  discreet  in  its  provisions^  and  adapted  to  all  classes 
of  men.     St.  Hildegarde  writes : 

He  was  a  sealed-up  spring,  which  poured  forth  its  waters  with  the 
wisdom  of  God*8  discretion,  clinching  the  sharp  nail  of  His  teaching 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  wheel,  so 
that  every  one,  weak  as  well  as  strong,  could  easily  drink  of  it, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  strength. 

Adam  Hamilton,  O.S.B. 
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THE  Iberian  Peninsula,  constituted  by  nature  warden  of  the 
straits  that  lead  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  seas,  claimed 
in  the  fifteenth  century  to  own,  by  right  of  pre-emption,  the 
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new  worlds  its  sons  had  made  known.  Eodrigo  Borgia,  liimself 
a  Spaniard,  when  reigning  in  1493  as  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  drew 
a  meridian  on  the  globe  in  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  and,  with  a  hemisphere  in  either  hand,  awarded  them 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  respectively,  as  the  prizes  of  maritime 
discovery.  Yet,  so  rapidly  did  the  ambition  of  conquest  overpass 
even  the  vast  limits  thus  assigned  to  it,  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  rival  powers  clashed  ere  many  years,  at  the  opposite 
point  of  the  earth's  circumference,  and  the  possession  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  160  degrees  east  of  the  original  line  of  demar- 
cation, was  hotly  contested  between  them. 

A  condition  was  attached  to  the  gift  of  the  bisected  universe, 
that  of  propagating  over  its  surface  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
faith ;  and  this  stipulation  of  the  title-deeds  of  dominion  was, 
in  its  primary  sense,  scrupulously  observed.  The  missionary 
accompanied  the  pioneer,  and  the  conquests  of  the  cross  went 
hand-in-hand  with  those  of  the  sword.  But  the  victors  of  the 
latter,  while  carrying  with  them  Christian  doctrine,  left  behind 
Christian  morality :  they  adopted  the  vices,  while  denying  the 
rights,  of  the  conquered ;  and  the  lustre  of  their  achievements 
was  dimmed  by  the  records  of  their  cruelty,  their  rapacity,  and 
their  excesses. 

Thus,  even  at  their  Belshazzar's  feast  of  luxury  and  prodi- 
gality, the  dread  handwriting  of  doom  was  already  tracing  the 
flaming  sentence  of  retribution.  Castilian  and  Lusitanian  alike 
were  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  and  the 
splendid  inheritance  of  both  fell  to  another  race,  whose  sturdier 
virtues  have  better  borne  the  strain  of  universal  dominion. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  the  heir  of  Columbus  in  the  West,  as  of 
Oama  in  the  East  Indies,  has  wielded,  not  unworthily,  the 
lapsed  sceptre  of  the  seas,  and  England,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
leash  of  empires  that  girdles  the  globe,  dispenses  equal  justice 
to  three  hundred  million  freemen  of  all  tribes  and  tongues  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  meteor  empire  of  Portugal  fell  from  its  own  inherent 
corruption.  Born  of  the  epic  age  of  a  nation,  it  decayed  with 
the  heroic  qualities  that  had  called  it  into  being,  and  crumbled 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  grown.  Enervated  by  vice,  deteriorated  by 
climate,  debased  by  contact  with  an  enslaved  population,  the 
once  imperial  race  eSaced  itself  by  assimilation  of  the  lower 
elements  around  it.  Indiscriminate  intermarriage  produced  a 
people  of  swarthy  mongrels,  in  whom  the  European  type  is 
absolutely  obliterated  in  the  third  generation,  rendering  the 
-descendants  of  the  proud  fidalgos  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  their  hookah-lighters  and  palanquin-bearers.  Political  de- 
•cadence  necessarily  accompanied  physical  degeneracy,  and  the 
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few  existing  fragments  of  the  vast  maritime  dominion  of 
Portugal,  with  its  "  five  thousand  leagues  of  coast,"  survive  but 
among  the  memento  mori  of  history,  to  point  the  moral  of  the 
instability  of  human  greatness. 

The  purely  nautical  character  of  Portuguese  rule  was  indeed 
a  main  cause  of  its  ephemeral  span  of  duration.  Nowhere  did 
the  conquerors  seek  to  extend  their  possessions  inland,  and, 
like  the  mangrove,  they  may  be  said  never  to  have  taken  root 
out  of  reach  of  the  tidal  wash.  The  country  in  their  rear 
was  ignored  by  them,  and  their  settlements  remained  isolated 
posts,  maintaining  their  communications  by  water  alone.  The- 
barrenness  of  the  element  they  depended  on  for  existence 
attended  all  their  conquests ;  and  their  cities,  mere  depdts  for 
sea-borne  trade,  remained  excrescences  on  the  soil  whence  they 
liad  sprung.  Commercial,  not  colonial,  extension,  was  the  ideal 
of  Portuguese  rule,  and  commercial  corruption  was  the  canker- 
worm  that  sapped  it  at  the  root. 

Trade  with  the  East,  ever  the  foundation  of  political  greatness 
in  Europe,  had  flowed,  down  to  the  voyage  of  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  in  two  main  channels.  The  first  led  from  Central  Asia,, 
across  Persia,  to  the  great  emporium  of  Byzantium ;  the  second, 
from  the  ports  of  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  those  of  the 
Eed  Sea,  and  thence  overland  to  Alexandria,  with  the  Arabs  as 
its  principal  carriers  eastward,  and  the  Venetians  westward  of 
the  Nile.  The  Eoman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Pliny  received 
from  India  goods  valued  at  650  million  sesterces  (about 
£1,400,000)  a  year,  mainly  consisting  of  precious  commodities 
of  small  bulk,  sold  in  Europe  for  one  hundredfold  their  original 
price.  Spices  and  drugs,  such  as  frankincense,  cassia,  and 
cinnamon,  used  as  incense  in  worship,  and  as  embalming 
compounds  in  funeral  rites,  were  among  the  principal  imports, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  silk, 
the  latter  valued,  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  at  half  its  weight  in 
gold.  The  introduction  of  silkworms  into  Europe  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  by  two  Nestorian  monks,  who  smuggled  the  eggs 
in  the  hollow  of  a  cane,  undermined  this  trade,  which  had 
previously  been  monopolized  by  Persia. 

The  idea  of  an  ocean  route  to  India,  fermenting  in  men's 
minds  through  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  great  stimulus  of 
nautical  enterprise  among  the  rival  powers  on  the  Atlantic* 
seaboard.  The  problem  missed  by  Columbus,  in  a  failure  more 
glorious  than  success,  was  partially  solved  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  who,  in  1487,  first  sighted  the  extremity  of  the  great 
African  peninsula,  but  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  navigating 
the  seas  beyond.  With  a  juster  prescience  of  the  imports  of 
the  discovery,  John  II.,  the  monarch  to  whom  it  was  reported,. 
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altered  the  name  of  Cabo  Tormentoso,  "  Cape  of  Storms,"  con- 
ferred by  the  navigator  on  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  to  that 
of  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope/'  regarding  it  as  the  visible  sign-post 
of  the  road  to  India. 

Yet  when  Vasco  da  Gama,  ten  years  later,  collected  his  little 
fleet  of  three  sloops  of  war,  the  largest  but  120  tons,  and 
prepared  to  sail  from  Lisbon  Roads  to  the  undiscovered  East, 
he  and  his  brother  adventurers  were  regarded  as  men  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  death.  The  night  previous  to  their 
departure  was  spent  in  the  seaside  chapel  of  Belem  (Bethlehem), 
in  solemn  prayers  and  offices,  and  on  the  morrow  (July  8,  1497) 
the  navigators  were  accompanied  to  their  ships  by  a  procession 
of  chanting  clergy  and  choristers,  while  a  vast  multitude  lined 
the  beach,  weeping  and  lamenting  over  their  certain  doom. 
The  voyage  that  ensued  is  doubly  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
literature  and  of  geography,  since  it  not  only  made  known  the 
coast  of  India,  where  the  port  of  Calicut  was  reached  on 
May  20,  1498,  but  furnished  the  muse  of  Camoens  with  the 
theme  of  "  Os  Lusiades,"  the  national  epic  of  Portugal. 

A  series  of  expeditions  followed  that  of  Gama.  The  first, 
which  sailed  in  1500,  is  remarkable  for  having  blundered  on  an 
Empire.  Its  Commander,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  having  steered 
too  far  to  the  west,  sighted  some  high  land  previously  unknown, 
landed,  erected  a  padrao,  or  commemorative  column,  and  thus 
accidentally  took  possession  of  the  great  region  of  Brazil. 

An  inconclusive  period  of  squabbles,  skirmishes,  and  alliances 
followed,  in  which  the  littoral  princes  of  Hindostan,  the  Zamorin  * 
of  Calicut,  and  the  Kings  of  Cochin,  Diu,  and  Cananor,  were 
alternately  played  off  against  each  other.  An  active  phase  of 
conquest  was  certain  to  follow  this  tentative  one  of  exploration, 
and  events  only  waited  the  advent  of  the  controlling  genius  who 
should  direct  them.  The  destined  founder  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  the  East  appeared  in  due  time  in  the  hero  historically 
pre-eminent  among  his  peers  by  the  title  of  "the  Great"  Alfonso 
•d'Albuquerque. 

Born  in  1453,  the  Lusitanian  Cortes  was  fifty  years  of  age 
when  he  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  East.  He  then  occupied 
a  subordinate  position,  but  three  years  later,  when  starting,  in 
1506,  on  his  second  Indian  expedition,  he  carried  with  him, 
unknown  to  himself,  his  patent  as  viceroy  of  the  Indies  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  to  be  opened  only  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
when  Francisco  d' Almeida's  term  of  office  should  have  expired. 

The  genius  of  the  great  captain  grasped  at  once  the  governing 
fact  of  the  political  situation,  and  recognized  that  foreign  com- 

*  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Telugu  word,  **  Samrat,"  a  sovereign. 
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petition  rather  than  native  hostility  was  the  chief  element  of 
daiif^er  to  the  commercial  enterprises  of  Portugal.  The  Arabs, 
indiscriminately  termed  Moors  by  Christian  historians  because 
Mohammedan  in  religion,  had  from  time  immemorial  been  the 
brokers  of  the  East,  and,  in  the  chain  of  seaports  girdling  the 
Indian  Ocean,  either  exercised  sovereign  power  or  occupied  a 
position  of  commercial  supremacy.  To  the  latter  category 
belonged  Calicut,  where  Vasco  da  Gama  had  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  from  their  intrigues,  and  to  tlie  former  Ormuz  and 
Aden,  sentinels  respectively  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfis. 

lUit  it  was  not  alone  the  vested  interests  of  the  Arab  traders 
tlmt  were  imperilled  by  the  Portuguese  discoveries.  The  prin- 
cipal revenue  of  Egypt,  derived  from  dues — ^five  per  cent,  on 
entrance  and  ten  on  export — levied  on  merchandise  in  transit 
from  the  East,  was  threatened  with  annihilation,  while  the  entire 
trade  of  Venice  was  equally  imperilled.  The  latter  State 
consequently  subsidized  an  alliance  between  theSoldan  of  Egypt 
and  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  for  combined  action  ^against  the 
interlopers,  and  a  fleet  built  at  Alexandria  with  materials 
supplied  by  the  Eepublic  of  the  Lagoons,  was  transported  on 
caiiKil-back  across  the  Desert,  and  launched  at  Suez  on  the  Eed 
Sea.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  subsequent  disturbed  state  of 
politics  in  Europe  i)revented  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Venice 
from  executing  their  project  of  a  canal  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  thus  revivin^:?  the  enterprise  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  and 
anticipating  that  of  De  Lesseps. 

l>iually  grandiose  designs,  destined  to  equal  futility,  were 
revolved  by  Albuquerque.  One  was  the  desolation  of  Egypt  by 
tlie  diversion  of  the  Nile  through  Abyssinia,  with  the  assistance 
of  tlie  Ne<(us,  then  identified  with  Prester  John;  the  other, 
nothing  less  than  such  an  heroic  feat  of  body-snatching  as  the 
rapci  of  Mohammed's  cofiin  from  Medina,  depriving  Islam  of  one 
of  its  two  great  centres  of  fanaticism. 

Uneasy  and  insecure  as  yet  was  the  Portuguese  position 
on  th(i  coast  of  Hindostan,  where  the  viceroy,  d' Almeida,  was 
embroiled  with  the  native  princes.  His  rule  had  done  little  to 
raise  the  rej)utation  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  death,  in  1509, 
in  a  skirmish  with  Kaffirs  on  the  coast  of  Africa  during  his 
homeward  voyage,  was  regarded  as  a  retribution  for  the  barbarous 
executicm  of  his  j)risoners,  blown  from  the  gims  at  Cananor,  as 
well  as  for  his  other  cruelties  and  oppressions. 

His  withdrawal  left  a  free  hand  to  Albuquerque,  whose  policy 
had  run  in  many  respects  counter  to  his  own.  The  new  viceroy 
desired  to  extend  the  l*ortuguese  dominion  by  the  occupation  of 
an  increased  number  of  points  along  the  littoral,  and  cast  his 
eye  on  the  gi'eat  prize  of  the  Malabar  coast  as  the  foundation 
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stone  of  the  empire  of  his  dreama  Goa,  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Mandavi  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Western 
Ghats,  had  long  been  recognized  as  a  great  commercial  centre, 
and  was  now  the  chief  emporium  of  Southern  India.  Its  ruler,  a 
Mohammedan  prince,  whose  lengthy  appellation — AdulMuzaffer 
Yusuf  Adil  Shah — is  usually  merged  in  the  more  compendious 
title  of  the  Savai  or  Sabaio,  from  Sava,  the  place  of  his  education, 
was  the  hero  of  a  career  of  romantic  vicissitudes  such  as  are 
only  recorded  in  Oriental  annals.  Born  in  the  purple,  the  son 
of  Sultan  Amurath  II.,  his  early  years  were  spent  in  slavery,  his 
mother  having,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1451,  surreptitiously 
bestowed  him  on  a  Persian  merchant,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
him  from  the  family  massacre  which  in  the  East  usually 
inaugurates  a  new  reign.  His  master,  Kwaja  Imad-ed-din, 
carried  him  with  him  to  the  town  of  Sava,  whence,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  warned  by  a  dream  to  betake  himself  to 
Southern  India. 

Here,  though  servitude  was  again  his  portion,  he  rose  rapidly 
in  the  favour  of  his  new  master,  Kwaja  Mohammed  Gawan, 
vizier  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan,  and  captor  of  Goa, 
which  he  had  taken  in  1469.  His  young  slave  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  royal  body-guard,  and  finally  rose  to 
the  status  of  an  adopted  son.  Appointed  governor  of  Daulatabad, 
and  afterwards  of  Bijapur,  he  was,  in  1489,  crowned  king  of  the 
latter  principality,  which  became,  under  him,  an  independent 
State,  with  Goa  as  its  commercial  capital. 

This  royal  changeling  ought  to  have  proved  a  formidable 
antagonist  even  for  Albuquerque,  but  when  the  latter,  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  1,200  fighting  men,  appeared 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Mandavi  in  1510,  superstition  had  already 
paved  the  way  for  his  triumph.  A  yogi,  or  inspired  seer,  had 
foretold  the  capture  of  the  city  by  foreigners  from  beyond  the 
seas,  and  the  prediction  secured  its  own  fulfilment.  Eight  of 
the  principal  citizens  went  to  present  the  keys  to  the  invader, 
the  Sabaio  withdrew  without  a  struggle,  and  Albuquerque  found 
himself  master  of  Goa,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  under  a  rain 
of  gold  and  silver  filigree  flowers  from  windows  and  balconies. 
But  the  halcyon  days  of  this  easy  conquest  were  of  brief  dura- 
tion. Adil  Shah  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  on 
May  23,  1810,  recaptured  the  city  and  drove  the  invaders  to 
their  ships.  The  Portuguese,  cut  off  from  the  shore,  soon  began 
to  suffer  the  horrors  of  famine,  being  reduced  to  devouring  rats 
and  all  such  loathsome  food,  but  Albuquerque  held  on  to  Goa 
with  the  grip  of  a  bulldog  on  the  part  where  he  has  once 
fastened  his  teeth.  His  opponent,  desirous  of  tempting  him  to 
betray  his  condition,  sent  out  a  boat  laden  with  the  most 
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delicate  provisions,  but  the  great  captain's  spirit  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Ordering  the  wine  and  biscuit  reserved  for  the  sick 
to  be  displayed  in  festive  array  on  deck,  he  bade  the  enemy  take 
back  his  supplies,  as  the  Portuguese  were  revelling  in  luxury. 

Such  tenacity  could  not  but  prevail  in  the  end.  Reinforce- 
ments arrived,  bringing  up  the  Portuguese  strength  to  twenty- 
eight  ships  with  1,700  men,  and  on  St.  Catherine's  Day,  Nov.  25, 
the  town  was  carried,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  in  which  2,000 
of  the  enemy  fell.  The  victory  was  stained  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  of  the  Mussulman  population,  and  "  Groa's  purpled 
shore"  was  ensanguined  with  the  blood  of  6,000  victims — 
men,  women  and  children.  Albuquerque,  who,  like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  combined  piety  with  ferocity,  vowed  a  church 
to  St.  Catherine  in  honour  of  his  blood-stained  triumph,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  city  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  keeping 
faith  with  his  patroness.  The  nominal  fifth  of  the  spoil  reserved 
for  the  Crown  amounted  to  £20,000,  but  this  sum  represented  a 
very  mucli  smaller  proportion  of  the  booty  really  appropriated. 
No  time  was  lost  in  securing  the  new  conquest  by  the  erection 
of  forts  at  all  vulnerable  points,  while  palaces  and  churches 
sprang  uj)  with  equal  rapidity.  Albuquerque,  who  desired  his 
soldiers  to  become  colonists,  encouraged  them  to  marry  native 
women,  summarily  baptized,  of  course,  as  a  preliminary,  giving 
promotion  and  appointments  to  those  who  did  so,  a  policy  which, 
however  expedient  at  the  time,  conduced  eventually  to  the 
physical  and  moral  degeneracy  of  the  colony. 

Goa  thus  made  safe,  he  turned  his  eyes  in  the  year  following 
to  an  equally  tempting  prey,  whose  possession  conferred  the  key 
of  the  sea-gate  of  China.  Malacca,  the  City  of  the  Straits,  was 
then  a  great  mart,  throned  on  the  threshold  of  the  East,  and  sated 
with  Asiatic  vice  and  luxury.  The  capital  of  an  independent 
Mohammedan  State,  with  a  population  of  100,000,  it  held  out 
but  nine  days  against  Albuquerque's  band  of  1,400  heroes,  despite 
a  power  of  resistance  testified  to  by  3,000  pieces  of  ordnance 
captured,  in  addition  to  those  carried  off  by  the  retreating  Moors. 

Given  up  to  pillage,  it  yielded  vast  booty,  yet  at  the  lapse  of 
a  few  months  had  regained  more  than  its  former  prosperity,  and 
become  tlie  second  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Lusitanian  conquest. 
It  is  thus  apostrophized  by  Camoens,  in  celebrating  the  deeds 
of  Albuquerque : — 

Nor  shalt  e'en  thou  escape  a  like  mishap  ; 

In  vain  thy  wealth — thy  dawn- wrapt  site  in  vain — 
Aurora's  nursling,  cradled  in  her  lap — 

Malacca,  well-styled  opulent — the  rain 
Of  venomed  darts  that  doth  thy  foes  enwrap 

Shall  help  thee  not,  nor  lances  hurled  amain ; 
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And  Java's  hardy  sons,  Malay  impassioned, 
Shall  to  the  Lusitauian  yoke  be  fashioned. 

*'Lusiads/'  canto  x.  stanza  Ixir. 

The  next  conquest  was  due  to  one  of  those  happy  accidents, 
happily  availed  of,  which  chance  only  to  heroes  in  a  heroic  age. 
The  stratagem  by  which  a  shipwrecked  Portuguese  crew,  under 
Antonio  d'Abrea,  turned  the  tables  on  a  band  of  Malay  pirates 
engaged  in  plundering  their  vessel,  led  to  the  discovery,  in  151 2, 
of  the  fragrant  archipelago  of  the  Moluccas.  For  the  castaways, 
emerging  from  an  ambuscade,  and  possessing  themselves  of  the 
corsairs*  ship,  the  latter  offered  to  ransom  it  by  guiding  the 
strangers  to  a  rich  and  favoured  isle.  This  proved  to  be 
Amboyna,  and  the  Portuguese,  by  taking  sides  in  a  native  war 
then  going  on,  gained  a  permanent  footing  there. 

The  taking  of  Ormuz  in  1515  was  the  last  exploit  of  the  great 
captain.  This  island  city,  the  trysting  place  of  all  the  motley 
populations  of  Asia,  was  so  famed  for  its  splendour  that  an 
Eastern  saying  declares  that  "  if  the  world  be  a  ring  Ormuz 
is  its  jewel,"  and  so  notorious  for  its  evil  manners,  that  pious 
writers  wondered  they  did  not  draw  down  such  a  fiery  retribu- 
tion as  overwhelmed  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  Miraculous  inter- 
vention was  supposed  to  have  facilitated  its  conquest,  which  is 
narrated  as  follows  in  the  "  Lusiads : — 

But  lo  !  in  meteor  blaze  see  shine  afar 

The  arms  of  Albuquerque,  which  shall  tame 

The  Parsis  of  Ormuz,  o'er-brave  to  war, 

'Gainst  yoke  so  mild,  subjection  void  of  shame. 

There  shall  be  seen  shafts  sped  with  strident  jar. 
Wheel  round  in  air  and  fly  reversed  in  aim 

'Gainst  those  who  hurled  them,  for  the  skies  fight  ever 

For  those  who  to  extend  Christ's  faith  endeavour. 

Nor  there  shall  mounts  of  salt  suffice  to  save 

From  fell  decay  the  bodies  slain  in  fight, 
Which  shall  the  strand  encumber,  strew  the  wave 

By  Khargun,  Muscat,  and  Khelayat's  bight. 
Thus  shall  they  learn  from  force  they  may  not  brave 

To  bow  the  neck  and  tribute  yield  of  right. 
The  homage  of  their  impious  realm  to  measure, 
In  pearls  of  Orient  Bahrein's,  lucid  treasure. 

**  Lusiada,"  canto  x.  stanzas  xl.  and  xlL 

The  ruler  of  Ormuz,  Seif-ed-din  (Sword  of  Eeligion),  was 
compelled  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  15,000  xeraphins,*  and 
allow  the  conquerors  to  erect  a  fort  in  his  dominions,  which, 
with  another  at  Socotra,  placed  them  in  a  commanding  position, 


The  xeraphin  is  200  reis,  about  Ifr.  20c.,  the  milreis  being  5fr.  60c. 
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astride  of  the  road  to  India.  The  conquest  of  the  City  of  Pearls 
crowned  and  closed  the  career  of  Albuquerque,  but  did  not  avail 
to  sweeten  his  last  moments,  over-shadowed  by  remorse  for  all 
the  bloodshed  he  had  caused.  He  died  at  Goa,  in  December  1515, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  he  had  raised  to  St.  Catherine, 
in  honour  of  his  victory  there.  The  inscription  on  the  threshold 
(Yquicn  nias  hizierepasse  a  delante)  bids  him  who  has  done  more 
take  precedence  of  him,  but  a  more  touching  tribute  to  his  grave 
was  long  paid  in  the  flower-offerin^^'"  and  prayers  of  the  Hindoos, 
who  tlius  invoked  as  a  protector  ainst  oppression  the  shade 
of  one  always  remembered  by  \  .em  as  a  beneficent  ruler. 
The  portrait  of  the  great  captain,  hung  with  those  of  the  other 
Viceroys  in  the  Council  Hall  of  Goa,  represents  him  as  a  man 
of  sad  and  cadaverous  aspect,  with  weary  lustreless  dark  eyes, 
and  exaggerated  length  of  nose  and  jaw,  clad  in  the  same  style 
of  costume  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  very 
different  physiognomy  of  bluff"  King  Hal. 

Unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  caried  out  his 
great  designs,  the  memory  of  Albuquerque,  like  that  of  most 
commanders  of  his  day,  is  stained  by  many  dark  and  treacherous 
actions.  Thus  the  brother  of  the  zamorin  was  induced  by  him, 
in  1513,  to  poison  that  prince,  the  grant  of  a  fort  at  Calicut  to 
the  Portuguese  being  the  price  of  their  connivance  in  the  foul 
fratricide. 

One  of  the  victims  of  his  cruelty  had  a  strange  story.  A 
member  of  an  unhappy  band  of  Portuguese  deserters,  recaptured 
in  the  taking  of  Goa,  he  suffered,  with  his  fellows,  the  barbarous 
sentence  of  mutilation.  With  the  right  hand  amputated,  the 
left  deprived  of  two  of  its  fingers,  and  otherwise  gashed  and 
disfigured,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Europe,  when,  the  ship  having 
called  for  water  at  the  then  uninhabited  island  of  St.  Helena, 
he  hid  himself  and  remained  behind.  On  some  small  supplies 
charitably  left  for  his  benefit,  he  contrived  to  exist,  and,  helpless 
as  he  was,  scooped  out  a  shelter  or  burrow  for  his  nightly 
sleeping  place.  As  he  always  concealed  himself  from  the 
approach  of  visitors,  these  traces  of  mysterious  habitation  at 
first  proved  startling  to  callers  at  the  island,  but  the  story  of 
the  recluse  becoming  known,  it  grew  to  be  a  habit  to  land  pro- 
visions and  even  goats  and  kids  for  his  use.  A  cock,  fallen 
overboard  from  a  ship,  rescued  by  him  from  the  surf,  and  fed 
from  his  store  of  rice,  became  his  constant  companion,  never 
leaving  him  day  or  night,  and  a  Malay  boy  subsequently  shared 
his  solitude.  He  eventually  attracted  the  attention  of  royalty, 
was  brought  home  to  Lisbon,  visited  by  the  king,  and  provided 
with  a  hermitage  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a 
reclaimed  Eobinson  Crusoe. 
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The  prestige  bequeathed  by  Albuquerque  to  the  Portuguese- 
name  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  still  further  extension 
of  dominion.  Thus,  within  ten  years  after  his  death,  his  successors 
had  explored  the  China  Seas,  sighted  the  Australian  shores, 
visited  New  Guinea,  planted  themselves  in  all  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  negotiated  treaties  with 
Bangkok  and  Pekin,  and  won  at  Macao  a  permanent  foothold 
in  the  jealously  guarded  dominions  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  The 
Indian  Ocean  was  girdled  with  their  settlements  on  its  eastern 
as  well  as  on  its  western  shores,  and  the  fabled  riches  of  the- 
Oriental  world  were  poured  into  the  lap  of  Portugal.  From  all 
the  harbours  of  Europe  ships  flocked  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus- 
to  distribute  thence  the  products  of  the  East,  and  the  Lisbon 
merchants  sold  for  almost  their  weight  in  gold  the  precious 
cargoes  of  their  wave-beaten  galleons  and  carracks. 

But  the  centre  of  this  sudden  efflorescence  of  commercial 
prosperity  was  the  newly  won  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  and 
the  name  of  Goa  Dourada,  the  Golden  City  of  the  East,  became 
a  synonym  for  luxury  and  opulence.  "  Quern  ^d6  Goa  excusa 
de  ver  Lisboa  "  (he  who  has  seen  Goa  may  dispense  with  seeing 
Lisbon),  said  the  proverb,  and  indeed  the  daughter  city  soon 
outshone  the  mother,  even  as  Carthage  did  Tyre.  Her  quays 
were  thronged  by  merchants  from  every  part  of  Asia,  from 
Armenia  to  Cathay,  as  well  as  by  Venetians,  Germans,  Flemings, 
Castilians,  and  English.  The  sandal-wood  of  Java,  the  camphor 
of  Borneo,  the  cinnamon  and  cloves  of  the  Moluccas,  the  silks 
and  porcelain  of  China,  diamonds  from  Golconda,  pearls  from 
Bahrein,  were  landed  on  her  wharves,  and  paid  heavy  toll  to 
her  prosperity.  Capital  was  multiplied  a  hundredfold  by  a 
single  voyage,  and  fortunes  grew  with  mushroom-like  rapidity. 
If  legitimate  commerce  did  not  thrive,  there  were  indefinite 
possibilities  of  pillage,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  slave-labour 
absolved  from  toil  the  enervated  European  inhabitants. 

Life  was  cheap  in  this  sensuous  paradise,  where  a  man  could 
maintain  himself  for  one  tonga  or  five  sous  a  month,  whUe 
amusement  of  a  congenial  kind  was  abundant  in  gaming-houses 
and  exhibitions  of  jugglery  and  dancing.  The  counter  influence 
of  religion  was  visible  in  the  presence  of  seventy  or  eighty 
churches  and  convents,  and  the  treasures  of  the  bazaars  were 
lavished  on  the  shrines.  Window-panes  of  translucent  oyster- 
shell,  like  those  of  modem  Canton,  screened  the  indoor  privacy 
of  the  ladies,  and  gorgeous  palanquins  maintained  their  seclu- 
sion when  they  went  abroad.  White  villas,  peeping  from  the 
palm  groves  of  the  environs,  gave  rural  tranquillity  to  the  busy 
merchants,  and  breathing  space  to  a  population  of  200,000  souls 
packed  within  the  circuit  of  3f  miles  of  walls. 
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Fleets  of  merchantmen,  sometimes  numbering  240  sail,  left 
the  port  in  company  for  mutual  protection,  but  were  forbidden 
to  engage  in  the  spice  trade,  reserved  as  the  monopoly  of  the 
Crown.  This  privileged  branch  of  commerce,  amounting  to 
30,000  quintals  (3,840,000  lb.)  annually,  with  a  profit  of  £45,000 
sterling,  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Companhia  das 
Indias  Orientaes,  but  this,  like  all  successive  attempts  at  a 
Portuguese  East  India  Company,  was  driven  from  the  field  by 
the  competition  of  the  trading  oflScials  of  Goa  excluding  all 
interlopers. 

A  powerful  fleet  kept  the  seas  clear  of  pirates  from  September 
to  April,  but  was  laid  up  in  dock  during  the  summer  months, 
which  were  a  dead  season.  The  military  force  embarked  in  it 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  militia  organized  on  a  peculiar  plan.  The 
muster-roll  of  all  entered  in  its  several  grades  was  kept  in 
Portugal,  but  no  pay  was  drawn  by  the  men,  nor  was  service 
obligatory.  Proclamation  was  made,  when  the  fleet  was  being 
fitted  out,  that  a  certain  number  of  men  were  wanted,  when 
such  as  wished  to  serve  volunteered,  taking  the  rank  they 
occupied  on  the  muster-roll.  While  unemployed,  they  lived  at 
their  own  expense,  forming  a  disorderly  element  of  the  popu- 
lation. All  claimed  the  rank  and  title  of  fidalgo,  whence  they 
were  called,  contemptuously,  "  fidalgos  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope."  Cards  and  dice  were  the  solace  of  their  ample  leisure, 
and  in  the  ganiing-saloons  of  Goa  the  ill-got  earnings  were 
so  lightly  lost  that  the  groups  of  three  and  four,  who  chummed 
together  in  bachelor  quarters,  frequently  possessed  but  a  single 
suit  of  clothes  in  common,  and  had  to  take  turns  for  outdoor 
appearances.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  neither  manners 
nor  morals  benefited  from  the  presence  of  this  horde  of  dilapi- 
dated swashbucklers,  who,  used  to  all  military  licence,  while 
subjected  to  no  military  discipline,  were  ready  to  hire  themselves 
out  for  the  most  nefarious  purposes. 

Of  the  civilian  society  in  Goa,  ostentation  and  prodigality 
were,  as  in  all  purely  commercial  communities,  the  leading 
features.  Early  travellers  vie  in  descriptions  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Portuguese  magnates,  and  are  never  tired  of 
marvelling  at  the  pomp  of  their  surroundings  and  the  effemi- 
nacy of  their  manners,  at  their  insolence  and  their  splendour, 
their  wealth  and  their  prodigality.  The  fidalgos,  we  are  told, 
did  not  stir  abroad  without  a  retinue  of  attendants  to  hold 
umbrellas  over  their  heads,  to  fan  them,  or  brush  away  the  flies 
that  molested  them.  As  wheel- carriages  were  unknown,  they 
were  either  earned  by  boyas  in  silk-cushioned  palanquins,  or 
rode  horses,  with  gold  and  silver  trappings,  and  reins  studded 
with  gems  and  hung  with  silver  bells,  while  the  stirrups  were 
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of  no  baser  metal  than  silver  gilt.  Yet  these  stately  cavaliers 
were  not  ashamed  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  their  slaves,  male 
and  female,  hired  out,  irrespective  of  all  feelings  of  humanity, 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

When  the  Viceroy  went  abrqad,  which  was  only  on  rare 
occasions,  he  was  attended  by  a  train  of  these  glittering 
courtiers. 

A  day  previous  to  his  appearance  in  public  [says  Da  Fonseca} 
drums  were  beaten  and  trumpets  sounded  as  a  signal  to  the  noblesse 
and  the  gentry  to  accompany  him  on  the  following  day.  Accordingly ^ 
early  in  the  morning,  about  three  or  four  hundred  fiidalgos  appeared 
in  the  Terreiro  do  Pa90,  clad  in  rich  attire,  mounted  on  noble  steeds 
with  gold  and  silver  trappings,  glittering  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  followed  by  European  pages  in  rich  livery.  With  such 
a  splendid  cavalcade  did  the  Viceroy  show  himsef  in  public. 

The  Goanese  ladies  were  no  whit  behind  their  consorts  in 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  they  surrounded  them- 
selves.    The  author  last  quoted  gives  an  extract  from  an  early 
writer,  Fran9ois  Pyrard,  describing  the  progress  to  church  of 
an  Indo-Portuguese  dame  of  condition. 

Rich  and  noble  women  [he  says]  go  seldom  to  church  except  on  the 
principal  festivals,  and  when  they  do  they  appear  richly  dressed,  after 
the  fashion  of  Portugal,  the  dress  mostly  of  gold  and  silver  brocade 
adorned  with  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  with  jewels  on  the  head, 
arms,  neck,  and  round  the  waist ;  and  they  put  on  a  veil  of  the  finest 
crape  in  the  world,  which  extends  from  head  to  foot.  Young  maidens 
wear  veils  of  different  colours,  whilst  grown-up  ladies  invariably  use 
black  ones. 

The  stockingless  feet  of  these  shrouded  dames  were  thrust 
into  tiny  slippers  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  spangles, 
gems  and  seed-pearls,  while  a  sole  of  cork,  nearly  half  a  foot  in 
height,  rendered  the  wearers  almost  as  helpless  on  their  feet 
as  Chinese  beauties.  Their  devotional  outfit,  taken  into  the 
church  by  Portuguese  or  Eurasian  servants  as  soon  as  they 
des6ended  from  their  richly  adorned  palanquins,  included  a 
valuable  Persian  carpet"  called  alcatifa,  which  in  Europe  would 
be  worth  five  hundred  crowns,  and  two  or  three  cushions  of 
velvet  or  brocade,  one  for  the  head,  another  for  the  feet. 

A  number  of  servants  and  slaves  [continues  our  author]  follow  them 
on  foot,  richly  attired  in  silks  of  different  colours,  with  large,  fine 
crape  over  all,  which  they  call  mantos.  But.  they  do  not  dress  after 
the  European  fashion,  but  clothe  themselves  with  a  large  piece  of  silk 
which  serves  them  as  petticoats,  and  have  also,  smocks  of  the  finest 
silk,  which  they  call  bajas.  Among  these  slaves  are  seen  very  beautiful 
girls  of  all  the.  races  inhabiting  India.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  ladies  are  also .  accompamed  by  pages,  and  by  one  or  two  For- 
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tuguese  or  Eurasian  gentlemen  to  assist  them  in  alighting  from  the 
palanquin.  Frequently,  however,  they  are  taken  into  the  church  in 
their  palanquins,  so  much  are  they  afraid  of  being  exposed  to  the 
public  view.  They  do  not  wear  any  masks,  but  paint  their  cheeks  to 
a  shameful  degree.  It  is  not  that  the  ladies  fear  being  seen,  but  they 
-are  forbidden  by  their  husbands,  who  are  too  jealous  of  them.  One 
of  the  servants  or  slaves  brings  a  rich  carpet ;  another,  two  costly 
cushions;  a  third,  a  china  gilt  chair ;  a  fourth, a  velvet  case  containing 
a  book,  a  handkerchief,  and  other  necessary  things ;  a  fifth,  a  very 
thin,  beautiful  mattress  to  be  spread  over  the  carpet ;  and  a  sixth,  a 
fan  and  other  things  for  the  use  of  the  mistress. 

As  already  stated,  these  ladies,  when  they  enter  the  church,  are 
taken  by  the  hand  by  one  or  two  men,  since  they  cannot  walk  by 
themselves  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  slippers,  which  are  gene- 
rally half  a  foot  high,  and  have  the  upper  part  open.  One  of  these 
presents  holy  water  to  the  lady,  and  she  goes  afterwards  to  take  her 
seat,  some  forty  or  sixty  paces  off,  taking  at  least  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  walk  that  distance,  so  slowly  and  majestically  does  she  move, 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  rosary  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones. 
This  they  do  all  do,  according  to  their  means,  and  not  according  to 
their  quality. 

Thus  bedaubed  and  bedizened  the  attendance  of  a  Eurasian 
dame  at  service  must  have  tended  rather  to  distract  the  devo- 
tion of  others  than  to  increase  her  own.  Unless,  indeed,  they 
are  sadly  maligned,  these  ladies  gave  anything  but  an  edifying 
sample  of  Christian  manners  to  the  heathen.  The  policy  of 
Indo-Portugue^e  marriages,  initiated  by  Albuquerque,  proved 
fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  colony,  not  only  promoting 
the  permanent  adulteration  of  the  race,  but  perpetuating 
that  lower  scale  of  morality  which  only  the  influence  of 
European  ladies  could  have  helped  to  raise.  The  v^omen  of 
the  settlement  were  necessarily  coloured  in  varying  degrees, 
^nd  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule  according  to  which  East 
Indian  half-castes  are  an  unmitigatedly  vicious  race.  Chris- 
tianity, hastily  impro  vised  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  by 
the  wives  of  the  first  colonists,  was  never  perhaps  per- 
fectly acquired,  and  as  religion  may  almost  be  said  to  be  en- 
tailed in  the  female  line,  the  influence  of  Christian  motherhood 
was  practically  eliminated.  Ignorant  and  isolated,  surrounded 
with  material  luxury,  yet  devoid  of  mental  culture,  the  Goanese 
ladies  became  rapidly  learned  in  all  the  baser  arts  of  the  East. 
Adepts  in  the  use  of  drugs  and  potions,  they  knew  how  to  pro- 
duce insensibility,  temporary  mental  alienation,  or  death.  It 
would  scarcely  have  been  safe  for  a  Goanese  lady  to  accept 
from  a  rival  beauty  a  dish  of  those  delicate  conserves,  or  fhiit 
candies,  for  whose  preparation  the  Eurasian  ladies  were  equally 
iind  more  creditably  famed.    Neither  did  their  husbands  scruple 
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to  avenge  an  insult  or  rid  themselves  of  an  enemy  by  the  same 
means,  poison,  if  we  may  trust  travellers'  tales,  being  resorted 
to  by  the  viceroys  themselves,  while  the  venality  of  justice 
secured  impunity  for  all  crime  committed  by  the  noble  or  in- 
fluential. 

The  money  so  lavishly  spent  was  acquired  by  all  forms  of 
extortion  and  peculation.  Thus  4,000  soldiers  under  pay  figured 
on  the  rolls  as  17,000,  and  the  same  rule  of  multiplication  was 
doubtless  applied  to  all  branches  of  administration.  Hence,  it 
is  not  difl&cult  to  understood  how  viceroys  frequently  returned 
with  £300,000  fortune,  after  a  triennial  term  of  rule,  while 
governors  and  generals  amassed  £100,000,  and  minor  officials 
from  £20,000  to  £50,000  each.  A  remarkable  passage  in  the 
"  Soldado  Pratico,"  a  work  by  a  Portuguese  writer,  Diego  da  Couto, 
on  the  decadence  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  says  that  no  one 
who  returned  with  wealth  from  the  East  ever  kept  it,  that  the 
money  appeared  to  be  excommunicated  and  disappeared  as  if  it 
were  enchanted,  and  that  it  went  as  it  had  come  by  infernal 
agency,  seeing  that  most  of  it  was  coined  from  the  blood  of 
innocent  people.  When  we  remember  that  the  African  slave- 
trade  also  sprang  from  the  same  phase  of  society,  for  the  record 
in  the  pages  of  Osorio,  Bishop  of  Silves,  of  the  annual  importa- 
tion of  10,000  or  12,000  negroes  into  Portugal  previous  to  1541, 
disproves  the  assertion  that  it  was  indirectly  caused  by  Las 
Casas'  exertions  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  we  can  indeed  believe 
that  a  curse  should  have  rested  on  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
the  East. 

But  one  imperishable  glory  at  least  remains  to  it,  as  a  set  off 
against  its  many  shortcomings.  A  fame  that  has  survived  the 
wreck  of  all  its  material  splendour,  haloes  even  to-day  the 
melancholy  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  and  the  East  still  thrills, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  to  the  name,  greater  than  that 
of  any  conqueror  with  the  sword,  of  him  who  sleeps  in  Goa. 
Into  that  society,  so  corroded  with  vice  and  self-seeking,  there  stept, 
like  a  Presence  from  another  world,  the  figure  of  the  greatest 
Apostle  of  modern  times,  and,  as  in  the  dawn  of  creation, 
light  forthwith  was  born  of  darkness.  Francis  Xavier,  then  in 
his  thirty-seventh  year,  landed  in  Goa  in  1542,  and  began  that 
crusade  owing  to  which,  before  ten  years,  1,200,000  of  the  heathen 
had  embraced  Christianity.  But  his  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
a  reform  of  society  in  Goa  itself,  and  his  letters  remain  on  record 
to  prove  how  much  it  was  required.  In  one  addressed  to  Simon 
Eodriguez,  Superior  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Lisbon,  he  warns  him 
to  let  no  one  in  whom  he  took  an  interest  accept  any  financial 
post  under  the  government  in  India,  as  the  temptations  were 
such  as  no  virtue  could  resist    He  then  goes  on  to  describe  as 
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follows,  the  general  debasement  of  the  standard  of  honesty  in 
India : — 

Eobbery  is  so  public  and  common  that  it  hurts  no  one*s  character, 
and  is  hardly  counted  a  fault ;  people  scarcely  hesitate  to  think  that 
what  is  done  with  impunity  it  cannot  be  bad  to  do.  Everywhere  and 
at  all  times  it  is  rapine,  hoarding,  and  robbery.  No  one  thinks  of 
making  restitution  of  what  he  has  once  taken.  The  devices  by  which 
men  steal,  the  various  pretexts  under  which  it  is  done,  who  can 
count  ?  I  never  cease  wondering  at  the  number  of  new  inflexions, 
which,  in  addition  to  all  the  usual  forms,  have  been  added  in  this  new 
lingo  of  avarice  to  the  conjugation  of  that  ill-omened  verb  to  "rob."* 

To  combat  the  evils  rampant  in  this  capital  of  the  Mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  St.  Francis  brought  rare  gifts,  even  from  a 
purely  worldly  point  of  view.  The  courtly  breeding  acquired 
in  his  ancestral  castle  near  Paimpeluna,  the  grace  of  manner 
conferred  by  a  brilliant  secular  education,  the  geniality  of  his 
temper,  the  vivacity  of  his  disposition,  combined  to  give  him  a 
charm  that  the  most  hardened  could  scarce  resist.  An  infinite 
patience  and  gentleness,  a  charity  that  could  stoop  to  all 
personal  humiliation  to  gain  its  ends,  an  infallible  tact,  an 
unfailing  sympathy,  were  among  the  gifts  of  a  reformer  who 
may  well  be  called  the  courtier  of  sinners.  He  insinuated  him- 
self into  their  affections,  won  their  confidence,  shared  their 
pursuits,  became  the  hearty  oomrade  cft^^fehe  outlawed  soldier^ 
the  sparkling  table-companion  of  the  callous  worldling — then, 
when  the  hour  of  grace  arrived,  unmasked  his  batteries  of 
religious  persuasion,  and  compelled  the  most  strongly  intrenched 
fortress  of  iniquity  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  conversion  of  one  noted  sinner,  whose  life  was  a  scandal 
even  in  Goa,  was  eflected  by  a  masterly  strategy  of  silence. 
Appealing  to  his  hospitality  for  a  dinner,  after  a  fashion  not 
unusual  ^vith  him,  the  Saint  affected  unconsciousness  of  the 
accessories  of  heathen  licence  and  luxuiy.. amid  which  the 
banquet  was  served,  entertained  his  astonished  host,  who  was 
momentarily  expecting  a  denunciation,  with  the  conversation  of 
an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  and  took  leave  of  him 
without  a  word  of  spiritual  counsel.  The  pointed  omission 
made  a  greater  impression  on  the  sinner  than  the  severest 
homily  would  have  done,  he  thought  with  horror  that  his  case 
must  indeed  be  hopeless  if  Francis  thought  him  beyond  rebuke 
or  reclamation,  and  hastening  to  the  feet  of  the  Saint  next  day> 
he  promised  a  reform  of  his  way  of  life,  which  he  carried  into 
practice  without  delay. 


*  "  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,"  Henry  James  Coleridge^ 
S.J..  p.  -78. 
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On  another  occasion,  Francis,  in  one  of  his  many  voyages, 
was  the  shipmate  of  a  soldier  ill-famed  among  adventurers  of 
his  class,  as  a  notorious  reprobate.  To  this  man  the  once 
haughty  Navarrese  cavalier  inseparably  attached  himself,  seek- 
ing his  constant  society,  patient  of  his  rude  conversation,  tolerant 
even  of  his  blasphemies.  He  would  stand  by  him  at  the 
gaming-table,  sharing  to  outward  appearance  his  hopes  and 
fears,  rejoicing  when  he  won,  sympathizing  when  fortune  turned 
against  him,  yet  all  the  while  playing  himself  for  another  stake, 
the  soul  of  the  abandoned  outcast.  At  last  the  moment  came 
when  the  subject  of  religion  could  Ije  broached,  and  the  man 
acknowledged  that  for  eighteen  years  he  had  held  aloof  from  its 
practices,  and  that  when  last,  in  Goa,  he  had  attempted  to  make 
a  confession,  the  priest  had  turned  him  away,  horrified  at  the 
list  of  his  iniquities.  The  benign  saint  declared  that  he,  on  the 
contrary,  armed  with  the  fullest  powers  to  absolve  and  reconcile, 
would  listen  to  the  tale  though  it  should  last  till  Doomsday, 
and  that  at  its  conclusion,  like  good  comrades,  they  would  divide 
the  penance  between  them.  At  the  first  landing-place  touched 
^t  this  amicable  arrangement  was  acted  on,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  company,  having  collected  from  curiosity  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  strangely  assorted  pair,  learned  with  amaze- 
ment, when  the  soldier  had  been  shriven,  that  the  recitation  of  a 
single  Fater  and  Ave  was  the  sole  penance  imposed  on  him. 
The  mystery  was  solved  by  following  the  Saint  to  a  wood,  where 
he  was  found  undergoing  his  share  of  expiation  in  the  form  of 
a  severe  flagellation,  the  contrition  of  his  penitent  being 
increased  a  hundredfold  by  the  sight. 

Another  of  these  desperadoes,  also  associated  with  Francis 
in  a  sea- voyage,  was  saved  by  him  from  self-destruction,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair  at  the  loss,  at  the  gaming-table,  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  entrusted  to  him  for  a  commission.  While  all 
present  were  .horrified  at  his  blasphemies  and  -execrations,  St. 
Francis,  having  borrowed  among  the  bystanders  sufficient  for  a 
stake,  handed  it  to  the  man,  saying,  "  Come,  my  friend,  let  us 
try  our  luck  again."  The  stake  was  won,  and  while  the  Saint 
stood  by,  fortune  so, favoured  his  client  that  the  trust-money 
was  rapidly  recovered  and  the  suicide  saved  and  converted. 

Even  the  worldly  concerns  of  his  friends  were  matters  of 
interest  to  the  human  kindliness  of  the  great  apostle,  and 
legends  of  his  intervention  on  their  behalf  are  rife  in  Goa. 
Thus  Cosmo  Aiiez,  one  of  his  intimates,  having  purchased  a 
very  valuable  diamond  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  sent  it  to 
the  king,  Francis,  becoming  suddenly  thoughtful  one  day  at 
dinner,  asked  him  the  name  of  the  vessel  carrying  it.  "  I  should 
rather  it  had  been  any  other,"  said  he  on  being  informed,  where- 
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upon  Aiiez,  much  alarmed,  begged  him  to  pray  for  its  safety^ 
A  few  days  later,  meeting  his  friend  again,  he  bade  him  give 
thanks  to  Heaven,,  as  the  diamond  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen.  It  subsequently  transpired  that  the  ship  had  been  in 
danger  of  foundering  from  a  leak,  and  the  captain  was  about  to 
run  her  on  shore,  when  the  water  mysteriously  ceased  to  gain, 
and  the  rest  of  the  voyage  was  made  in  safety.  To  another 
merchant,  returning  home  with  valuable  good's,  Francis  predicted 
a  prosperous  journey,  bidding  him  in  no  extremity  be  prevailed 
on  to  throw  his  merchandise  overboard.  The  warning  was 
remembered  when,  during  the  voyage,  the  ship  grounded,  and 
the  captain,  wishing  to  lighten  her  by  sacrificing  the  cargo,  was 
deterred  by  the  energetic  protest  of  his  passenger,  who  declared 
that  he  had  the  word  of  Francis  to  the  contrary.  On  this 
statement  he  refrained,  and  his  faith  was  rewarded  a  little  later^ 
by  seeing  his  ship  floated  off  uninjured  by  a  very  high  tidal  wave. 

The  anecdote  of  the  horse  tamed  by  the  hand  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  recalls,  in  its  playful  familiarity  with  nature,  some  of 
the  legends  of  his  earlier  namesake,  the  Angel  of  Assisi.  la 
passing  tlirough  the  streets  of  Goa,  he  saw  a  splendid  barb,. 
which,  by  rearing  and  plunging,  offered  the  most  violent 
resistance  to  the  process  of  shoeing.  Going  up  to  it  and 
caressing  it  with  his  hand,  Francis  addressed  to  it  the  playful 
remonstrance  :  "  Brother  horse,  how  is  it  that,  so  beautiful  as  you 
are,  you  will  let  no  one  put  shoes  on  you  ? "  The  animal  became 
tractable  in  a  moment,  and  a  quadruped  was  added  to  the  list  of 
the  Xaverian  converts. 

Associated  with  the  residence  of  the  Saint  in  Goa  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  figures  of  the  Portuguese  conquest,  that 
of  the  chivalrous  Viceroy  Joam  de  Castro,  who  died  June  6, 1548> 
after  two  years  and  eight  months  of  office.  He  is  the  hero  of 
a  celebrated  anecdote  which,  despite  its  whimsicality,  has  a  real 
place  in  history.  It  was  after  the  relief  of  Diu,  where  his 
lieutenant,  Mascarenhas,  had  been  besieged  for  eight  months  by 
the  forces  of  Eumeoan,  the  young  King  of  Cambay,  that  the 
Viceroy,  being  pressed  for  money,  sent  to  borrow £20,000  from  the 
city  of  Goa  on  the  security  of  one  of  his  mustachios,  which  he  sent 
as  a  pawn.  The  citizens  not  only  responded  to  the  appeal  by 
sending  the  money  and  returning  the  pledge,  but  the  ladies  added 
the  value  of  their  jewels  to  the  amount.  This  splendid  satrap, 
who  loved  the  glitter  of  his  office,  showed  Goa  a  magnificent 
spectacle  a  little  later,  when  he  entered  in  quasi  Eoman  triumph 
with  600  prisoners  in  his  train,  surrounded  by  the  rich  spoils  of 
Eastern  war.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  display,  that  Donna 
Catalina,  Queen  of  Portugal,  remarked  that  "  he  had  conquered, 
like  a  Christian  and  trinmphed  like  a  heathen.'* 
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Such  was  his  attachment  to  St,  Francis,  that  he  would  not 
allow  him  to  leave  Goa  during  his  last  six  months  of  life,  and 
when  his  brilliant  career  came  to  an  end  it  was  in  the  arms  of 
the  Saint  that  he  breathed  his  last.  Many  of  the  other 
Portuguese  authorities  were  far  from  looking  with  equal  favour 
on  the  work  of  the  apostolate,  and,  despite  the  reform  and 
conversion  of  many  individuals  in  Goa,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  feeling  of  the  community  was  hostile  to  a  movement  which 
threatened  to  limit  its  tyranny  by  securing  recognition  for  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed  natives.  Many  of  the  letters  of  St. 
Francis  contain  references  to  his  griefs  and  vexations  on  this 
score,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

To  hear,  as  I  do,  that  our  Christians  are  persecuted  and  oppressed 
both  by  the  heathen  and  by  the  Portuguese,  is  a  thing  which  wounds 
my  heart  to  the  very  core,  so  atrocious  and  so  mischievous  is  it. 

The  kidnapping  by  the  Portuguese  of  subjects  of  the  native 
princes  in  whose  dominions  he  was  preaching  often  endangered 
the  safety  of  his  flock,  and  other  arbitrary  acts  of  violence 
brought  the  Christian  name  into  disrepute. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  whole  sections  of  the 
native  populations  adopted  Christianity  almost  en  masse,  and  in 
Travancore  alone  Francis  founded  forty-five  churches,  and 
made  10,000  converts  in  one  month.  In  this  district  it  is  on 
record  that  the  "  Great  Father,"  as  he  was  called,  went  about 
barefooted,  wearing  an  old  black  cap  and  a  torn  cassock,  that 
his  pulpit  sometimes  was  a  tree,  and  his  altar  canopy  a  rude 
shed  made  of  the  rails  of  boats.  A  singular  feature  of  his 
apostolate  was  the  use  he  made  of  children-catechists  to  instruct 
and  convert  others.  Armed  with  a  bead  or  crucifix  worn  by 
the  Saint,  these  little  neophytes  are  said  to  have  worked 
miracles  and  even  raised  the  dead  in  his  name,  converting 
whole  villages  by  their  teaching,  and  often  burning  the  idols 
worshipped  by  their  own  parents. 

The  personal  influence  of  St.  Francis  was  very  powerful  even 
with  the  Brahmins,  whose  material  interests  were,  however,  too 
dear  to  them  to  be  sacrificed  to  admitted  truth.  On  one 
occasion,  questioning  one  of  them  as  to  the  secret  tenets  of  his 
religion,  the  great  Jesuit  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him 
repeat  in  a  low  voice,  as  though  in  reluctant  admission,  the 
familiar  text  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

One  of  the  most  active  companions  of  the  Xavierian  mission 
to  Japan  was  a  lay  brother  of  the  name  of  Joan  Fernandez. 
This  young  man,  a  very  rich  silk  merchant  of  Cordova,  was, 
when  in  Lisbon,  accidentally  taken  by  a  friend  to  hear  the 
music  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  suddenly  seized 
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with  a  desire  to  join  the  Order.  He  applied  to  Father  Simon 
Eodriguez  for  admission,  but  the  latter,  doubting  his  vocation, 
and  knowing  his  fashionable  antecedents,  put  him  to  a  severe 
test  by  requiring  him  to  ride,  dressed  as  he  was,  down  the 
principal  street  of  Lisbon,  seated  on  a  donkey  with  his  face  to 
the  tail.  As  the  neophyte  underwent  this  novel  species  of  ordeal 
without  flinching,  he  was  accepted  by  the  Superior,  and 
eventually  sent  to  the  East,  where  his  energy  and  capacity 
rendered  him  a  most  serviceable  coadjutor. 

The  apostolic  labours  of  St.  Francis  were  comprised  within  a 
term  of  ten  years.  China  was  the  Promised  Land  of  his  wander- 
ings, and  the  island  of  Sancian  his  Mount  Nebo,  whence  he 
was  pennitted  to  look  on  it  only  from  the  edge  of  the  tomb. 
Thwarted  to  the  last  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and  the 
object  of  the  special  hostility  of  the  Governor  of  Malacca,  he 
died  here,  lonely  and  abandoned,  save  by  a  solitary  attendant, 
in  a  hut  by  the  shore,  on  December  2,  1552.  The  fame  of  his 
sanctity  grew  and  spread  after  his  death,  and  his  body,  which 
had  been  hastily  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  with  a  quantity  of  quick- 
lime, was  removed  to  Malacca  in  a  ship  called  the  Santa  Croce, 
Prodigies  attended  its  transit ;  the  sick  were  healed  by  the 
touch  of  anything  that  had  been  in  contact  with  it,  and  the 
plague,  which  was  desolating  Malacca,  ceased  when  it  entered 
the  port  on  March  22,  1553. 

The  people  of  Goa  coveted  the  possession  of  the  precious 
relics,  which  were  removed  secretly  by  night,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  embarked  on  board  a  crazy  ship,  whose  voyage,  with 
many  vicissitudes,  lasted  till  March  15  following.  Borne 
through  the  streets  on  the  morrow — Passion  Friday— between 
houses  hung  with  rich  tapestry  and  brocade,  with  smoke  of 
incense  and  strewing  of  flowers,  the  dead  Saint  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Goa,  and  the  coffin  was  deposited  in  the 
College  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  thunder  of  saluting  forts  and  chime 
of  pealing  bells.  The  body,  which  long  remained  unaltered  by 
decay,  and  is  still  in  a  state  of  comparative  preservation,  was 
at  first  freely  exhibited  to  the  people,  but  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing order  in  the  crowds  that  thronged  to  approach  it,  and  of 
protecting  it  from  the  pious  violence  of  relic-hunters,  compelled 
its  guardians  to  be  more  chary  of  showing  it.  It  is  now  only 
visible  on  rare  occasions  in  tlie  Jesuit  Church  dedicated  to  the 
Infant  Saviour,  whither  it  was  finally  removed,  and  where  it 
rests  in  a  magnificent  shrine,  the  o])ject  of  veneration  to 
Pagans  and  Christians  alike. 

The  miracle  by  which  Goa  was  saved  from  capture  on 
November  2i,  1G83,  was  the  occasion  of  the  posthumous  titles 
of  Viceroy  and  Ciipitan  ^lor,  or  Captain-General  of  the  Indies, 
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being  conferred  on  the  apostle  and  protector  of  Goa.  A 
Maratha  army  had  reached  the  island  of  Santo  Estevao,  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Goa  only  by  a  narrow  creek,  and  all  hope  of 
saving  the  town  seemed  lost,  when  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of 
Alvor,  repaired  to  the  shrine,  and,  depositing  there  his  patent 
and  staff  of  office,  requested  the  Saint  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment and  assume  the  protectorate  of  the  city.  This  had 
scarcely  been  done,  when  a  Moghul  army  was  seen  descending 
from  the  Ghats,  and  the  enemy  decamped  without  delay.  Each 
succeeding  governor  since  then  takes  from  the  hand  of  the 
silver  statue  of  St.  Francis  the  staff  of  Indian  cane  symbolical 
of  his  office,  and  replaces  it  by  a  new  one,  thus  receiving  his 
credentials  as  the  gift  of  his  saintly  predecessor.  Thrice  only 
in  the  last  hundred  years — in  1782,  in  1859,  and  in  1878 — have 
the  venerable  relics  been  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze.  On  the 
last  two  occasions,  the  exposition,  begun  on  December  2,  lasted 
in  1859  till  the  6th,  and  in  1878  till  the  8th  of  January.  The 
throng  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India,  reckoned  at  200,000, 
was  so  continuous,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  church 
open  day  and  night,  and  many  conversions  and  miraculous 
cures  were  effected. 

The  Saint  is  visible  in  an  upright  position,  enclosed  in  a  glass 
coffin,  clothed  in  rich  vestments,  with  a  cushion  behind  his 
head.  The  body  has  shrunken  much  in  height,  and  little  more 
than  desiccated  skin  remains  on  thp  face  and  extremities,  but 
the  teeth  and  hair  are  well  preserved,  and  the  circle  of  the  ton- 
sure is  very  apparent.  The  right  arm  is  wanting,  as  it  was 
detached  by  order  of  the  Pope  on  November  3,  1614,  and 
divided  into  four  portions,  of  which  the  principal  was  sent  to 
Eome. 

The  memory  of  St.  Francis  is  held  in  peculiar  reverence  by 
the  natives  of  India,  so  much  so  that  a  mosque  was  dedicated 
to  him  on  the  west  coast  of  Comorin,  and  a  temple  built  in  his 
honour  by  the  Eajah  of  Travancore.  It  is  only  when  pilgrims 
throng  to  his  shrine  that  the  desolate  port  of  Goa  is  animated 
by  anything  like  its  former  bustle,  and  that  the  decayed  capital 
seems  resuscitated  to  a  memory  of  its  departed  glory. 

Its  decadence  set  in  within  twenty  years  of  the  death  of 
Francis,  and  was  inaugurated  by  the  subdivision  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  East  under  Don  Sebastian  in  1570.  Three  great 
provinces  were  then  formed,  that  of  Monomotapa,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Capes  Corrientes  and  Guar- 
daf ui ;  that  of  India,  comprised  between  Cape  Guardaf ui  and  the 
island  of  Ceylon ;  and  of  Malacca,  reaching  from  Pegu  to  China. 
The  disaster  of  August  4,  1578,  when  Don  Sebastian  and  the 
flower  of  his  army  perished  on  the  African  battlefield  of  Alcazar- 
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Kebir,  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  independence  of  Portugal, 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Lusitanian  Crown  were  two  years  later 
absorbed  in  those  of  Spain.  The  latter  power  paid  little  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  when  Portugal, 
by  a  successful  revolution  in  1640,  recovered  her  national  inde- 
pendence under  John  of  Braganza,  a  few  decaying  settlements 
were  all  that  remained  of  her  magnificent  colonial  empire. 

Formidable  rivals  had  wrested  away  her  commercial  mono- 
poly, the  Dutch  had  driven  her  from  the  Moluccas  in  1606,  and 
in  1G12  the  company  of  English  merchants,  whose  emulation 
had  been  first  aroused  by  the  rich  cargoes  of  captured  galleons 
laden  with  gold  and  spices,  silks,  porcelain,  and  drugs,  obtained 
a  footing  at  Surat  on  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan. 

The  treaty  concluded  in  1G54,  between  Portugal  and  Holland, 
left  the  former  only  Goa,  Diu,  Meliapore,  and  a  few  minor  fac- 
tories on  the  coasts  of  India,  Macao  in  China,  and  half  the 
island  of  Timor  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  while  Brazil,  ran- 
somed for  a  sum  of  eight  million  francs,  remained  an  appanage 
of  the  Crown  of  Braganza  until  1822.  The  portentous  growth 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  crushed  out  whatever  vitality  might 
have  been  left  in  the  Portuguese  settlements,  and  they  continued 
to  exist  only  as  insignificant  enclaves  in  the  wide  domain  of 
the  paramount  power.  Bombay  was  ceded  to  England  in  1661 
as  the  dower  of  the  Infanta  Catherine  on  her  marriage  with 
Charles  II.,  and,  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1703,  Portugal 
accepted  a  position  of  subordination  to  England  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  navigation. 

Meantime  the  decline  of  Goa  had  been  rapid  and  continuous. 
Maratha  raiders  and  Dutch  privateers  were  among  the  items  of 
her  misfortunes,  and  to  these  were  added  the  partial  silting  up 
of  her  port  and  frequent  visitations  of  cholera  and  fever  due  to 
the  growing  unhealthiness  of  the  site.  But,  above  and  beyond 
all,  her  decay  was  due  to  internal  corruption  in  a  society 
founded  originally  on  fraud,  and  steeped  in  the  lees  of  its  own 
excesses.  So  abrupt  was  the  change  in  a  few  years  that  M. 
Tavernier,  the  French  traveller,  who  described  the  Goanese 
ladies,  during  his  first  visit,  in  1G41,  as  living  with  the  pomp  of 
Eastern  sultanas,  found  them  at  his  second — in  1G48 — reduced 
to  solicit  alms,  though  he  takes  care  to  note  that  their  pride 
evaded  the  humiliation  of  personal  solicitation,  by  sending 
their  pages  to  beg,  while  they  remained  in  their  litters.  The 
decrease  in  the  population  was  correspondingly  rapid,  and  the 
figure  of  225,000,  reached  in  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had,  ere  its  close  (1G95),  fallen  to  20,000. 

In  1759,  after  many  tergiversations,  the  Government  finally 
decided  on  the  abandonment  of  the  old  capital,  and  the  trans- 
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terence  of  the  city  to  Panjim,  now  called  New  Goa,  six  miles 
lower  down  the  river.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  same 
date  completed  the  ruin  of  Old  Goa,  which  in  1775  had  but 
1,600  inhabitants  left.  The  suppression  of  the  other  religious 
orders  in  1835  had  equally  unhappy  results,  and  the  aban- 
doned churches  and  monasteries  add  to  the  desolation  of  the 
scene.  Old  Goa,  once  the  Queen  of  the  East,  is  now  as  com- 
pletely ruined  as  Tadmor  or  Thebes,  and  shapeless  masses  of 
masonry  buried  in  cocoa-nut  groves  mark  the  sites  of  palaces 
and  warehouses.  Some  of  the  churches  alone  are  still  in  pre- 
servation, and  the  cathedral  bells,  chiming  the  hours  of  prayer 
through  the  surrounding  jungle,  are  an  emblem  of  the  religious 
associations  that  have  survived  the  obliteration  of  all  its  worldly 
splendours. 

New  Goa  has  indeed  inherited  little  else  from  the  past.  A 
drowsy  town  of  some  16,000  inhabitants,  its  commerce,  despite 
its  fine  harbour,  is  on  a  minute  scale,  and  its  annual  revenue, 
which,  to  its  credit  be  it  said,  a  little  more  than  balances  its 
•expenditure,  is  but  £108,148.  The  island  on  which  it  stands 
lias  an  area  of  48  square  miles,  and  a  double  frontage  of  navig- 
able water.  Its  native  name,  Tisvadi,  meaning  thirty  village 
communes,  is  still  almost  statistically  accurate,  as  the  number 
of  these  municipal  units  only  exceeds  that  figure  by  one.  No 
satisfactory  etymology  has  been  discovered  for  the  name  Goa 
itself,  but  that  of  Panjim  is  derived  from  panji,  arable  land 
.above  the  reach  of  floods.  The  inlet,  bounded  north  and  south 
by  the  promontories  of  Bardez  and  Salsette,  is  divided  into  two 
anchorages,  Agoado  and  Mormugao,  by  the  Cabo  or  point  of  the 
island  projecting  between  them.  The  land  is  low,  but  a  con- 
tinuous fringe  of  palm- forest  relieves  its  shores,  while  the  rugged 
outlines  of  the  Western  Ghats  give  them  a  picturesque  back- 
ground of  mountain  horizon.  The  town  seen  from  the  water 
has  the  charm  which  white  buildings,  mirrored  in  blue  water, 
and  smothered  in  tropical  foliage,  must  always  possess.  The 
climate  is  relaxing,  and  the  average  rainfall  during  the  triennial 
j)eriod  ending  in  1 875  was  100*22  inches. 

The  territory  of  Goa,  measuring  about  sixty  miles  by  thirty, 
■has  an  area  of  1,062  square  miles,  of  which  234,754  acres  are 
itinder  cultivation;  and  its  population  of  392,234,  is  divided 
into  232,089  Catholics,  128,824  Hindoos,  and  2,775  Mussulmans. 
The  little  State  is  diversified  with  mountains,  of  which  one  peak, 
the  Sonsagor,  attains  the  height  of  3,827  feet ;  and  traversed  by 
several  dwarf  rivers  rising  in  the  Ghats,  the  two  longest  being 
the  Zuari  and  Mandavi,  with  courses  of  39  and  38J  miles 
respectively.  The  division  into  the  Velhas  and  Novas  Conquistas 
•.(Old  and  New  Conquests)  implies  different  dates  of  annexation, 
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and  a  trifling  distinction  in  rural  organization.  The  village 
communes  in  the  Yelhas  Conquistas,  numbering  137,  are  so 
many  organic  centres,  holding  land  in  common  and  dividing  the 
produce  between  their  members  after  paying  taxes  and  charges ; 
while  in  the  257  villages  of  the  Novas  Conquistas,  the  vangor, 
or  clan,  is  the  collective  unit,  exercising  the  functions  of  pro- 
prietorship and  distribution. 

llice  is  the  staple  produce,  and  is  cultivated  under  two  heads,. 
the  summer  crop,  called  sorodio,  sown  in  May  or  June,  on 
ground  watered  by  the  monsoon,  to  be  harvested  in  September ; 
and  the  winter  crop,  vangana,  dependent  on  artificial  irrigation, 
sown  in  November  and  gathered  in  February.  The  increase 
varies  from  six  to  tenfold,  according  to  locality,  and  the  cost  of 
culture  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  value  of  the  crop.  In 
the  rainy  season  of  1876,  the  total  production  was  443,171 
khandis  (a  measure  of  200  lb.),  but  the  quantity  grown  only 
suffices  for  eight  months,  the  remainder  having  to  be  supplied 
from  abroad.  Public  granaries,  called  celleiros,  have  been 
organized  as  a  safeguard  against  famine,  the  ever-haunting 
spectre  of  Eastern  governments.  The  selling  price  of  rice  in 
1874-5  was  less  than  Id.  per  lb.,  2s.  for  26  lb.  being  the 
actual  rate. 

Next  in  importance  among  rural  industries  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  cocoa-nut  (rocos  mtcifera),  grown  generally  on  level 
ground  and  along  the  seashore.  The  Jesuits  devoted  much 
attention  to  its  culture,  and  produced  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
subject  called  "  Arte  Palmarica."  Cocoa-nut^  form  the  principal 
export  of  Croa ;  and  other  tropical  fruits  and  spices,  areca  nuts, 
mangoes,  water  melons,  cinnamon,  and  pepper  come  next  in 
order  of  precedence,  the  remainder  consisting  of  salt-fish,  gum, 
firewood,  and  salt.  The  principal  imports,  in  addition  to  rice, 
are  sugar,  wines,  tobacco,  cloth,  glass,  and  hardware. 

Prices  are  very  low,  as  a  good  cow  may  be  bought  for  a  pound 
and  a  pair  of  buffaloes  for  five,  a  pig  for  sixteen  shillings,  and 
a  fowl  for  sixpence.  The  wages  of  artisans  are  Is.,  of  labouring 
men  Gd.,  and  of  women  2^rf.  a  day.  A  man-servant  is  paid  4s. 
a  month,  but  maids  receive  only  their  food,  with  a  periodical 
suit  of  clothes,  and  a  present  of  ornaments  on  their  marriage. 
Palanquins,  termed  macas,  catres,  or  cadeirinhas,  carried  by  four 
boyas  or  bearers,  are  the  chief  vehicles,  horse  carriages  being 
unknown. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the 
East  consist  of  the  Province  of  Goa,  and  districts  of  Damao 
and  Din,  ruled  by  a  governor-general  with  a  Junta  or  Council  - 
and  of  Macao,  Timor,  and  Cambing,  under  a  governor.     The 
Portuguese  colonies  are  so  far  assimilated  to  the  mother  country. 
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that  they  send  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  and,  while  defraying  all 
their  own  expenses,  contribute  a  quota  to  the  naval  budget  of 
Portugal.  The  general  direction  of  their  afifairs  is  confided  to 
the  Junta  Consultiva  do  Ultramar,  sitting  in  Lisbon. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  in  the 
East  Indies,  maintained  unimpaired  down  to  a  very  recent  date, 
was  the  last  survival  of  its  former  imperial  sway.  Deriving 
its  original  title  of  possession  from  the  award  of  the  Holy  See, 
the  condition  annexed  of  religious  propaganda  was  faithfully 
carried  out.  The  first  missionaries,  chaplains  in  Albuquerque's 
fleet,  were  Dominican  friars,  established  in  Goa  in  1510,  and 
these  were  followed  seven  years  later  by  Franciscans,  who 
proved  very  active  and  successful  preachers.  Within  the  first 
eight  years  of  their  arrival,  they  held  a  like  number  of  public 
baptisms,  in  which  7,000  natives  were  admitted  into  the  church, 
and  they  made  many  converts  throughout  Southern  India  and 
the  adjacent  Archipelago.  Goa,  created  on  November  8,  1534, 
an  Episcopal  See,  with  jurisdiction  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  China,  but  still  suffragan  to  that  of  Funchal,  received  from 
the  Franciscan  Order  its  first  bishop,  Fr.  Joao  de  Albuquerque,  a 
man  of  great  piety  and  learning.  Under  his  auspices  many  of 
the  native  princes  had  embraced  Christianity,  even  before  the 
ten  years'  preaching  of  St.  Francis,  1542-52,  had  given  the 
great  impetus  to  native  conversions.  Such  increased  extension 
of  its  authority  entitled  the  See  of  Goa  to  be  raised  to  archiepis- 
copal  rank,  conferred  on  it  on  February  4,  1557,  and  its 
Metropolitan  in  1606  assumed  the  title  of  Primate  of  the  East, 
while  the  King  of  Portugal  holds  that  of  Patron  of  the  Catholic 
Missions  of  the  East. 

The  Inquisition,  the  stern  remedy  for  grave  evils,  its  methods 
those  of  the  age  in  which  it  flourished,  was  early  established  in 
Goa,  and  soon  exercised  a  power  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the 
Church  and  State.  Only  the  Viceroy  and  Archbishop  of  Goa 
were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  and 
even  they  had  no  power  to  withdraw  others  from  it.  Eemote 
as  it  was  from  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  Holy 
Office  of  Goa  sometimes  ventured  to  defy  that  of  the  Holy  See 
itself,  and  a  signal  instance  of  such  an  abuse  of  power  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Father  Ephraim,  of  Auxerre,  a  Capuchin  friar  of  great  virtue 
and  eminence,  was  the  victim  of  the  persecution,  of  which 
national  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  establish- 
ment of  his  convent  at  Madrespatan,  under  shelter  of  the  English 
guns  at  Fort  St.  George,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  motive. 
Having  repaired  to  the  neighbouring  Portuguese  fort  of  San 
Thom^,  as  mediator  in  a  dispute  between  the  authorities  of  this 
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]>ost  and  those  of  the  British  settlement,  he  was  seized  by  the 
Portuguese  Commandant,  put  in  irons,  and  carried  by  sea  to 
(J Oil,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition. 
I'his  high-handed  proceeding  created  great  excitement  through- 
out the  Carnatic,  and  the  mode  of  redress  first  sought  was 
characteristic  of  the  time  and  plac§.  It  was  no  less  than  the 
kidnapping  of  the  Governor  of  San  Thome,  whose  very  piety 
was  made  a  means  of  ensnaring  him.  At  the  instigation  of 
father  Zeno,  another  Capuchin  monk,  the  Irish  commandant  of 
Fort  St.  (Jeorge  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
i^ortu^'uese  governor  on  liis  way  to  a  little  mountain  shrine 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  every  Saturday.  The  plot 
was  successful,  lie  was  captured  and  lodged  in  the  Capuchin 
Convent  of  JIadrespatan  (now  Madras),  only  half  a  league 
distant,  and  there  lield  as  a  hostage  for  the  Superior.  With  the 
connivance  of  his  guards,  however,  he  found  means  to  escape  at 
the  end  of  two  days,  and,  making  his  way  to  his  own  territory, 
was  received  with  great  jubilation  at  San  Thome. 

r>uL  the  captivity  of  Father  Ephraim,  who  had  influential 
connections,  his  brother  being  M.  de  Chateau  des  Bois,  Coun- 
sellor of  the  l\irliament  of  l^aris,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  stir  in 
Euroi)e ;  the  King  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  Pope,  was  appealed 
to,  anil  the  latter  actually  threatened  to  excommunicate  en  masse 
the  whole  clergy  of  Coa  if  the  imsoner  were  not  released.  What 
neither  royal  nor  papal  mandate  could  bring  to  pass  was 
suix'essfully  eflected  by  the  intervention  of  a  Mohammedan 
])rincc.  The  King  of  Golconda,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  imprisoned 
Fatlu'r,  having  tlien  an  army  on  foot  engaged  in  fighting  the 
Pajah  of  the  Carnatic,  ordered  his  troops  to  beseige  San  Thom6 
and  ravage  the  l*ortuguese  settlements  if  the  Inquisition  did  not 
surroniler  its  prey  before  the  expiration  of  two  months.  Father 
Ephraim  was  accordingly  released,  but  only  consented  to  quit  his 
prison  when  the  clei-gy  of  Goa  went  to  escort  him  thence  in 
public  procession. 

He  hail  sullcred  from  fifteen  to  twentv  months'  incarceration, 
during  which  he  was  not  allowed  even  his  breviary,  and  only  by 
stratagem  secured  materials  for  writing  to  solace  his  weary 
hours.  A  pencil  secreted  under  his  arm-pit  escaped  the  search 
of  the  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  the  wrappings  of  the 
cigars  peri>etuully  smoked  by  his  companion,  a  Maltese  reprobate, 
supplied  the  paper  for  his  manuscript.  This  occurrence  was 
still  ivcent  in  U>18,  when  M.  Tavernier,*  on  his  visit  to  Goa,  saw 
and  spoke  with  Father  Ephraim,  and  heard  from  him  all  details 


•  "  Lea  Six  Voyages   do   Jean   Baptiste  Tavemier,  Chevalier  Baron 
d'Aubonne,  en  Turquie,  en  Perse  et  aux  Indes.'*    Paris,  1682. 
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of  his  captivity.  One  singular  result,  according  to  the  traveller, 
was  produced  by  it — the  cure  of  the  prisoner's  squint,  from  the 
<5onstant  concentration  of  his  sight  in  a  particular  direction,  in 
writing  by  the  light  of  a  very  small  window. 

The  cruelties  practised  on  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  have 
been,  however,  much  exaggerated,  and  Senhor  da  Fonseca  thus 
describes  their  regime,  at  page  217  of  his  valuable  work : — 

As  regards  the  treatment  generally  given  to  the  prisoners  in  this 
palace,  it  appears  that  the  rigour  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  carried  to 
«uch  a  frightful  extent  as  is  generally  believed.  In  fact,  the  prisoners 
were,  in  point  of  food  and  clothing,  far  better  off  than  those  in  the 
<;ivil  jails.  Each  prisoner  was  confined  in  a  separate  cell,  and  was 
provided  with  a  bedstead  and  a  mattress,  and,  if  he  were  a  European, 
with  a  quilt.  All  prisoners  were  served  daily  with  three  meals ;  break- 
fast at  six  o'clock  a.m.,  consisting  of  rice  gruel  for  natives,  and  a 
three-ounce  loaf,  fried  fish,  fruits  and  sometimes  sausages  for  the 
Europeans ;  dinner  at  ten  a.m.,  and  supper  at  four  p.m.,  consisting  of 
rice  and  fish.  The  Europeans  were  better  provided  for,  as  they  had 
bread  and  meat  twice  a  week  for  dinner,  and  bread,  fried  fish,  rice  and 
fish  or  Q^g  curry  almost  daily  for  supper. 

Guards  were  stationed  in  the  corridors,  and  strict  silence 
maintained  under  penalty  of  whipping,  but  no  torture  was 
applied  to  the  prisoners,  either  in  the  cells,  or  when  under 
examination.  The  sick  received  every  care  and  attendance,  but 
were  denied  all  religious  ministrations  save  those  of  a  confessor 
when  in  actual  danger  of  death.  The  dread  solemnity  of  the 
auto-da-f^,  when  the  prisoners  were  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
arm  to  undergo  their  various  sentences,  took  place  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  fullest  details  of  its  lugubrious  pageantry,  as 
well  as  all  other  particulars  on  this  subject,  are  found  in  the 
narrative  of  Dellon.* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  was  confirmed  and 
extended  by  the  Concordat  of  1857,  by  which  all  British  India 
was  placed  under  the  royal  patronage,  and  the  Holy  See  was 
precluded  from  exercising  any  act  of  authority  save  with  the 
-consent  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  Several  attempts  having 
been  made  to  induce  the  latter  to  abandon  its  claims,  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  published  the  brief,  Studio  et  Vigilantia,  by  which  seven 
vicariates  were  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Goa.  In  the 
negotiations  which  followed,  lasting  through  the  whole  of  1885, 
the  Pope  desired  to  leave  only  the  actual  Portuguese  territory 
under  the  Eoyal  patronage,  while  Portugal,  on  her  side,  claimed 
the  re-establishment  of  the  historical  dioceses  of  Cranganor, 
Cochin,  Meliapore,  and  Malacca.     A  compromise  was  at  last 

*  "  Eelation  de  Tlnquisition  de  Goa."    Amsterdam,  1719. 
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arrived  at,  and  a  new  Concordat  negotiated,  by  which  the  arch- 
dioceses of  Goa  and  Cranganor,  with  the  suffragan  dioceses  of 
Cochin  and  Meliapore,  remain  under  the  patronage  of  Portugal, 
the  Goanese  churches  of  Malacca  and  Singapore  being  attached 
to  the  Portuguese  diocese  of  Macao,  while  the  Holy  See  regains 
its  freedom  of  action  throughout  the  greater  part  of  British 
India. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Concordat  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  publication  of  the  apostolic  letters  Humance  Salutis  AuctoTy. 
under  date  of  September  1,  1886,  constituting  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Hindustan.  The  archbishopric  of  Goa  is  hereby 
erected  into  a  metropolitan  See,  and  its  titular  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Patriarch  of  the  East  Indies,  with  the  suffragan  sees 
of  Cranganor,  Cochin,  and  Meliapore  submitted  to  his  tethority. 
All  the  other  apostolic  vicariates  of  Hindustan,  with  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  Prefecture  of  Central  Bengal,  are  erected 
into  dioceses,  and  seven  have  the  rank  of  archbishoprics — namely, 
Agra,  Bombay,  Verapoly,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Pondicherry,  and 
Colombo.  The  missions  of  the  Punjab,  Agra,  Patna,  Central 
Bengal,  Vizagapatam,  Mysore,  Kandy,  Sinde,  Poona,  Mangalore^ 
Verapoly,  Colombo,  Jaffna,  Coimbatore,  Pondicherry,  Madras,  and 
Hyderabad  are  freed  from  the  yoke  of  a  double  jurisdiction, 
which  still  exists  only  in  those  of  Madura  and  Bombay.  It  is 
furthermore  laid  down  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
India  shall  communicate  with  the  Propaganda,  while  the 
Patriarch  of  Goa  and  his  suffragans  shall  address  themselves  ta 
the  Congregation  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.* 

Thus  vanishes  the  last  imperial  prerogative  of  that  dazzling 
conquest  by  which  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Tagus,  the  terror 
of  Asia  and  the  envy  of  Europe,  realized  the  golden  dream  of 
ages,  and  entered  into  possession  of  the  glowing  wonder-world  of 
the  elder  universe.  The  prize  of  that  epoch  of  romance,  when 
nature,  not  yet  ransacked  of  all  her  treasures,  had  still  secrets 
wherewith  to  reward  adventure,  and  the  bold  mariner,  sailing 
into  unknown  seas,  might  chance  upon  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  it  had  a  glamour  which  still  clings  to  its  faded  ' 
memory,  and  invests  the  deserted  streets  of  the  once  Golden  Goa 
with  such  a  visionary  halo,  as  must  ever  cling  to  the  wreck  of 
Empire. 

E.  M.  Clekke. 

*  Catholic  Missions,  November,  1886,  p.  106. 
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1.  The  Signs  of  the  Times.     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     1829. 

2.  On  Democracy :    an  Address  read  before  the  Midland  Insti- 

tute, Oct  6,  1884.    By  Jamks  Russkll  Lowell. 

3.  Manifesto  to   the  Electors  of  Midlothian.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.     Oct.  1885. 

4.  On  the  Influence  of  AuthoQ^ty  in  Matters  of  Opinion.    By 

Sir  Gkobge  Cornewall  Lkwis,  Bart. 

5.  On  Compromise.     By  John  Morley.     London  :  Macmillan. 

1886. 

6.  Histoid  of  an  Idea.     By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 

M.P.     ]  8S6. 

MORE  than  fifty  years  ago  Carlyle  ventured  to  denounce  what 
he  called  ''  The  Mechanism  of  the  Age/'  in  an  essay t 
marked  with  all  the  picturesque  vigour  and  richness  of  his  style. 
He  bewailed  the  tendency  which  substituted  or  threatened  to 
substitute  the  press,  magazines,  cyclopaedias  and  hand-books  for 
permanent  literary  achievements,  subjected  the  free  aspirations 
of  art  to  Academies  and  Societies,  aud  made  politicians  grope  for 
an  ideal  in  constitutions  and  institutions  rather  than  a  states- 
manship based  on  principle.  The  "  mechanism,'^  he  declared, 
which  had  subdued  external  nature,  was  trespassing  beyond  its 
proper  sphere.  It  had  usurped  the  domain  of  life,  thoun:ht,  and 
morality,  and  was  then  sapping  the  springs  of  originality  and 
freedom.  Hence  the  endeavour  to  explain  virtue  away,  reducing 
it  ultimately  to  fear  of  pain  or  hope  of  pleasure,  and  to  make 
duty  to  one's  neighbour  merely  equivalent  to  a  Felf-regarding 
benevolence. 

The  new  wonders  wrought  by  physical  science  had  produced 
a  misleading  enthusiasm  for  reducing  everything  to  a  system, 
which,  he  argued,  would  not  only  bar  a  real  material  progress, 
but  would  finally  tend  to  oust  a  belief  in  the  invisible.  **  We 
are  giants,''  he  says,  "in  phj'sical  power,  in  a  deeper  than 
metaphorical  sense,  we  are  Titans,  that  strive  by  heaping  moun- 
tain on  mountain  to  conquer  Heaven  also.'* 

Carlyle  was  writing  here  in  the  familiar  role  of  a  prophet, 
pointing  to  probable  rather  than  to  ascertained  results ;  but  with 
all  his  prophetic  qualities  he  would  hardly  have  foreseen  the 

*  A  Paper  read  at  a  meeting:  of  the  Academia  on  November  23, 1886. 
t "  The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  published  in  1829. 
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immense  development  in  our  own  day  of  the  tendency  to  which 
he  points.  Mechanism  has  grown  into  Fatalism,  a  Fatalism  bo 
universally  productive  of  mental  torpor,  that  when,  for  instance^ 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  denounces  the  present  "  Reign  of  Flehbiness/* 
or  Mr.  Goschen  pleads  for  the  recovery  of  the  almost  lost  art  of 
original  independent  thinking,  they  meet  in  the  main  with  little 
encouragement  except  the  pity  extended  to  the  misplaced  energies 
of  eccentric  genius.  To  find  a  person,  when  the  question  is  a 
political  one,  with  clear  personal  convictions,  based  on  something 
more  rational  than  universal  hearsay,  or  **  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,''.^  has  almost  become  an  event  of  importance.  Some 
public  man,  of  sufficient  standing  to  secure  a  column  in  the  daily 
paper,  lights  on  a  plausible  phrase  or  two,  scatters  them  in  his 
next  speech  like  plums  in  a  pudding ;  the  leader  next  morning- 
pets  him  with  unthinking  praise,  the  local  association  or  league^ 
parrot-like,  adopts  the  cry,  and  then  the  thing  is  done.  Those 
whomMr.  JohnMorley  describes  as  "the  great  army  of  the  indolent 
good,  the  people  who  lead  excellent  lives  and  never  use  their 
reason,'^*  follow  suit,  and  exert  themselves  only  in  denouncing 
men  who  hold  back  and  claim  a  little  time  to  think,  as  laggards 
or  mutineers  or  secessionists.  If  one  of  the  supposed  laggards- 
shows  a  2)viina  facie  reasonableness  in  his  demand  for  breathing 
space,  it  is  urged  that  after  all  it  is  useless  to  oppose  what  in  the 
end  is  inevitable,  as  though  the  very  best  way  to  make  a  thing- 
inevitable  were  not  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  declaration  that  so  it 
is.  Let  me  not  he  understood,  however,  as  referring  in  these 
remarks  to  any  one  political  party.  This  loss  of  grit  and  fibre^ 
this  tendency  to  drift,  to  bend  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
iiTcsistiblc,  is,  as  I  hope  to  show,  a  common  feature  in  the 
formation  of  political  opinion  of  every  shade  and  leaning. 

As  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  attention,  let  me  dwell  on  the  fact,  perhaps  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  Parliament  has  largely  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative 
body.  Not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  oratory,  not  that  speeches 
are  shorter,  or  members  more  content  than  of  yore  to  give  a 
silent  vote ;  the  new  process  of  winnowing  measures  through 
Grand  Committees,  the  threatened  proposals  as  to  cl6ture  by 
bare  majority,  tell  quite  another  tale.  What  I  mean  is  the 
admitted  dislike  in  the  House  to  appeals  to  principle  or  any- 
thing savouring  of  what  is  unhappily  called  dry  reasoning. 
Were  Burke  living  now,  it  is  probable  that  even  for  enlightened 
legislators  in  a  Reformed  Parliament  his  risin^]^  would  be  as  sure 
a  signal  for  dispersion  as  in  the  days  when  the  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  the  Colonies  failed  to  prevent  even  a  Sheridan 
from  slinking  out  of  the  House  behind  the  back  benches.     And 


^  *  **  Burke  "  ("  EngUsh  Men  of  Letters  "),  p.  li^3. 
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so,  if  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  wishes  to  unburden  his  soul  he  flies 
to  the  remote   parts  of  Cornwall;  and,  sad   to   say,  his  high 

•  speculations  only  make  him  appear  in  the  eyes  of  many  an 
abnormal  specimen  of  the  legislator.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Goschen, 
in  an  address  at  the  Eighty  Club,  endeavoured  to  probe  out  and 
formulate  the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  decade, 
whereupon  critics  in  the  press  said  Mr.  Goschen  was  a  theorist,  a 
term,    strange    to    say,    meant    to    imply    condemnation  and 

.  importing  unfitness  for  the  task  of  government.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  congresses  and  conferences  without  number  on  the  many 
heterogeneous  subjects  that  come  under  what  is  called  "  Social 
Science;  '^  but  confining  our  view  to  political  questions,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  public  meetings  of  the  usual  kind  are  to  a  very 
slight  degree  deliberative  ;  they  are  in  the  main  not  gatherings 
of  persons  desirous  of  hearing  the  pros  and  cons,,  and  of  inquiring 
what  is  right  and  just,  but  are  composed  of  individuals  whose 
minds  are  made  up  on  the  subject  at  issue,  and  who  are  merely 
anxious  to  swell  the  chorus  of  approval  or  disapproval.  The 
primary  object  of  assemblages  of  this  character  is  not  to  create 
or  test  opinions,  but  to  ratify  and  publish  them  with  some 
parade  and  solemnity.  In  Parliament,  as  out  of  it,  it  has  almost 
become  a  maxim  that  speeches  do  not  gain  votes,  or  alter  judg- 
ments ;  and  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  success  of  an  orator  is 
measured  rather  by  the  power  of  flattering  the  prepossessions  of 
his  friends  than  by  his  success  in  shaking  the  convictions  of  his 
opponents. 

The  new  doctrine  of  Fatalism,  let  me  say  at  once,  does  not  at  all 
imply  that  men  think  and  act  without  motives  of  any  kind. 
Beliefs  that  are  arrived  at  under  the  new  canon  have  their  own 
sanction,  but  that  sanction  is  no  longer  the  internal  sense  of 
reasonableness  or  justice,  but  the  pressure  of  a  tendency  which  is 
given  a  name,  and  then  somehow  invested  with  an  external 
existence.  Individual  judgment  is  surrendered  to  what  is  styled 
the  course  of  "  Public  Opinion,^^  not  because  it  is  considered  that 
error  is  more  likely  to  be  winnowed  out  and  the  truth  to  come  to 
light  when  the  majority  agree  (which  would  be  quite  reasonable) ; 
but  because  "the  force  of  circumstances/^  or  "the  spirit  of  the 
age,*'  or  as  learned  persons  say  the  "  Zeitgeist/^  is  conceived  as  a 
force  with  life  and  momentum,  carrying  the  helpless  age  onwards 
in  its  steady,  irresistible  march.  To  attempt  to  stop  its  course 
by  audaciously  asserting  what  right  reason  commends,  would  be 
as  useless  (if  we  are  interpreting  a  common  fallacy  rightly)  as  to 
endeavour  to  stop  a  steam  engine  in  motion  by  patting  it  on  the 
boiler.  The  common  sense  of  most  does  indeed  keep  a  fretful 
realm  in  awe  in  a  manner  the  poet  perhaps  never  conceived.  As 
Carlyle  says  in  the  essay  already  referred  to,  "  By  arguing  on  the 
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force  of  circumstances  we  have  argued  away  all  force  from  our- 
selves, and  stand  leashed  together,  uniform  in  dress  and  movement^ 
like  the  slaves  of  some  boundless  galley Practically  con- 
sidered our  creed  is  fatalism,  and,  free  in  hand  and  foot,  we  are 
shackled  in  heart  and  soul  in  far  worse  than  Feudal  chains/^ 

Nor  is  it  merely  that  this  Necessitarian  mood  corrupts  the 
every-day  judgment  of  ordinary  folk  who  claim  no  intellectual 
supereminence  ;  the  poison  has  spread  much  further,  and  stains 
the  deliberate  pronouncements  of  men  who  rank,  and  jijstly  rank, 
amongst  our  teachers  and  leaders.  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  for 
instance,  has  the  name  of  being  an  independent  thinker,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  yet  he  too  has  not  escaped  infection,  but  has 
deliberately  adopted  what  I  may  call  the  inclined-plane  theory. 
For  instance  in  his  address  (otherwise  admirably  conceived  in 
aim  and  tone)  to  the  Midland  Institute  *  on  the  extension  of  the 
political  power  of  the  masses,  these  are  his  words  : — 

**  What  we  used  to  call  the  tendency  or  drift,  what  we  are  being  taught 
more  wisely  to  call  the  evolution  of  things,  has  for  some  time  being 

setting  in  this  direction There  is  no  use  arguing  witli   the 

inevitable.  The  only  argument  available  with  an  east  wind  is  to 
put  on  your  overcoat.  And  in  this  case,  also,  the  prudent  will  prepare 
themselves  to  encounter  what  they  cannot  prevent.  Some  people 
advise  us  to  put  on  the  brakes,  as  if  the  movement  of  which  we  are 
conscious  were  that  of  a  railway  train  running  down  an  incline.  But 
a  metaphor  is  no  argument,  though  it  be  sometimes  the  gunpowder  to 
drive  it  home  and  imbed  it  in  the  memory." 

And  again : — 

*'  The  question  for  us,  as  it  has  been  for  all  before  us,  is  to  mak^  the 
transition  gradual  and  easy;  to  see  that  our  points  are  right,  so  that 
the  train  may  not  come  to  grief  ."f 

A  metaphor  is  indeed  no  argument,  to  requote  Mr.  Lowell's  own 
words,  but  unhappily  it  is  often  an  intellectual  ignis  fatuus  for  the 
most  wary.  Mr  Lowell  himself,  usually  the  most  lucid  of  thinkers, 
has  in  his  own  neatly  chiselled  phrases  given  us  an  example  of 
the  fallacy  against  which  he  would  warn  us.  Why  speak  as  he 
does  of  *'  evolution,'^  "setting  in  this  direction/*  of  the  "inevit- 
able,'' and  of  looking  to  our  "  points."  Fatalism  is  fatalism, 
though  it  is  rechristened  with  the  scientific  name  of  "  evolution.^^  J 

*  On  "  Democracy :  *'  see  Times,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

t  Mr.  Lowell  has  recently  spoken  in  a  vein  more  worthy  of  himself  at  the 
tercentenary  of  Harvard  College.  **  Democracy/*  he  says,  **  must  show  its 
capacity  for  producing,  not  a  higher  average  man,  but  the  highest 
possible  type  of  manhood  in  all  its  manifold  varieties,  or  it  is  a  failure.** 

J  Dr.  Whewell  makes  some  pertinent  observations  on  the  danger  of 
loosely  applying  scientific  terms  when  their  strict  meaning  is  forgotten : — 
**  The  language  of  science,  when  thus  resembling  common  language,  is 
lijible  to  be  cinf  loycd  with  an  absence  of  scientific  precision,  which  alone 
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Democracy  is  irresistible  and  inevitable  only  because  a  number 
of  apathetic  people  assume  that  it  is,  certainly  not  from  any  law 
of  nature.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  recently  shown  that  if  history 
teaches  anything  it  teaches  the  opposite  doctrine,  a  doctrine 
accepted  almost  universally  amongst  political  writers,  and  justified 
by  facts  until  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  formed  the 
one  grand  exception  in  giving  evidence  of  stability. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  additional  examples  of  the 
modern  heresy,  from  the  writings  of  those  who  pass  for  keen 
observers  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  play  a  prominent  part  in 
public  life.  Mr.  Labouchere,  for  instance,  has  been  extolled  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  for  possessing  the  rare  un-British  virtue  of 
**  lucidity,'^  so  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  him.  This  is  Mr. 
Labouchere^s  paean  of  triumph  on  the  recent  extension  of  the 
franchise  : — 

"  The  flood  is  rising,  and  will  carry  all  before  it.  The  checks  and 
counterpoises  which  make  property  more  powerful  than  numbers  have 
been  removed.  The  statesman  who  does  not  recognize  that  it  will  be 
vain  to  resist  the  current  with  old  saws  is  lost  to  practical  wisdom. 

New  wine  will  burst  old  bottles All  that  he  can  hope  is  to 

direct  the  stream Old  Mother  Partingtons  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  stem  the  incoming  ocean  with  their  mops.  The  days  of 
checks  and  counterpoises  are  over,  our  triumph — a  triumph  complete 
and  absolute — is  not  far  distant."* 

Even  Mr.  John  Morley,  whose  faculty  of  gorgeous  literary  pre- 
sentment and  searching  logic  have  done  yeoman^s  service  in 
exploding  a  very  similar  fallacy,  has  breathed  the  air  of  contagion, 
as  the  following  passage  bears  witness : — 

*'  Great  economic  and  social  forces  flow  with  a  tidal  sweep  over  com- 
munities that  are  only  half  conscious  of  what  is  befalling  them.  Wise 
statesmen  are  those  who  foresee  what  time  is  bringing,  and  endeavour 
to  shape  institutions  and  to  mould  men's  thoughts  and  purpose  in 
accordance  with  the  change  that  is  silently  surrounding  them.'^f 

I  pass  from  the  critic  and  theorist  to  a  statesman  of  the  shrewdy 
practical  type,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  In  a  speech  made  at  Black- 
burn last  autumn,  this  titled  embodiment  of  British  common- 
sense,  touching  upon  a  then  keenly  discussed  question,  reaches 

gives  it  any  value.  Popular  writers  and  talkers,  when  they  speak  of /orce, 
Tnomentum,  action,  and  reaction,  and  the  like,  often  aflfbrd  examples  of  the 
inaccuracy  arising  from  the  scientific  appropriation  of  common  terms." 
— Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

*  Fortnight^  Review,  No.  226,  October,  1885. 

t  **  Life  of  Cobden,"  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 
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the  following  high  level  of  exhortation :  "  Disestablishment^ 
and  at  least  partisJ  disendowment,  in  my  mind^  must  ultimately 
come  ;  and  if  I  were  a  parson,  or  one  of  those  laymen  who  identify 
themselves  especially  with  ecclesiastical  interests  and  ideas,  I 
should  rather  look  to  making  the  best  terms  possible  than  to 
resist  what  is  inevitable." 

Of  the  proper  and  legitimate  sphere  of  compromise,  which 
Lord  Derby  here  curtly  describes  as  "  making  terms  "  with  the 
"  inevitable  "  we  hope  to  say  a  few  words  later  on ;  for  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  make  some  little  attempt  in  searching  out  and 
laying  bare  the  poison.  For  the  evil  of  the  new  way  of  thinking 
is  that  its  characteristic  fallacies  are  shrouded  up  in  clouds  of 
verbiage,  or  escape  notice  in  the  distracting  glamour  of  a 
rhetorical  setting.  A  logical  analysis  would  at  once  show  the 
folly  of  this  talk  about  "tendencies*'  and  " currents''  and 
'^  streams  ;  "  but  logic  is  not  in  fashion  just  now,  and  besides 
there  is  so  little  time  for  it. 

We  will  place  before  our  readers  only  two  more  specimens  of 
political  utterances,  and  leave  him  to  judge  of  their  taste  and 
virtue.  The  first  is  an  extract  from  the  Midlothian  Manifesto  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  autumn  of  1885  ;  "  a  few  words,"  as  he 
describes  them,  "  to  qualify  oversanguine  expectations,"  and  to 
''  mitigate  alarms,"  which  appeared  to  him  exaggerated,  though 
they  are  entertained  by  many  whom,  &c.  &c. 

"  With  respect  to  the  severance  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
State  [he  goes  on],  I  think  it  obvious  that  so  vast  a  question  cannot 
become  practical  until  it  shall  have  grown  familiar  to  the  public  mind 
by  thorough  discussion,  with  the  further  condition  that  the  proposal, 
when  thoroughly  discussed,  shall  be  approved.  Neither,  I  think,  can 
such  a  change  arise,  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  except  with  a  large 
observance  of  the  principles  of  equity  and  liberality,  as  well  as  with 
the  general  consent  of  the  nation.  We  can  hardly ,  however^  be  sur- 
prised  if  those  who  observe  that  a  cuirent  almost  throughout  the  civilized 
world  slowly  sets  in  this  direction  should  desire  or  fear  that  among 
ourselves  too  it  may  be  found  to  operate,  I  cannot  forecast  the  dim  and 
distant  courses  of  the  future." 

Observe  there  is  not  a  word  of  the  policy  or  justice  of  a  measure 
of  Disestablishment.  Not  a  gleam  of  light  thrown  upon  the 
perplexities  of  the  Disendowment  question ;  no  recommendation, 
1)0  advice  from  the  lips  of  one  whose  very  entrance  into  public 
life  was  marked  by  a  two-volumed  deliverance  on  the  relations  of 
<])hurch  and  State  ;  who  is  known  as  a  devoted  Churchman  and 
the  first  of  financiers.  We  are  asked  merely  to  observe  a  current, 
which  in  unmetaphorical  language  simply  means  that  a  certain 
number  of  people  (whether  reasonably  or  otherwise,  we  are  not 
told),  join  in  thinking  or  saying  that  Disestablishment  must  or 
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will  come  about.  Whether  they  are  probably  right  or  wrong  in 
their  statement  is  absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  question  whether 
the  end  would  in  itself  be  desirable.  The  credibility  of  the 
prophecy  I  leave  out  of  sight  for  the  moment,  though  one  would 
expect  something  to  be  said  on  this  point.  The  view  against 
which  I  desire  to  lodge  a  first  protest  is  that  a  rational  man, 
with  powers  of  will  and  action  left  in  him,  should  passively  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  "  operation  "  of  a  "  current/^  without  know- 
ing or  inquiring  whether  it  is  "slowly  setting"  towards  a 
dangerous  reef  or  a  placid  haven. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  indulge  much  in  metaphors,  but 
bis  plain  language  has  been  often  dangerously  near  propounding 
doctrines  which,  in  the  writer's  humble  opinion,  completely  mis- 
apprehend the  duty  of  a  man  of  light  and  leading  under  the 
democratic  regime^  and  would  be  fatal,  if  carried  out,  to  intel- 
lectual independence.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  an  extract 
from  a  speech  at  Inverness  :  ^ 

*'  I  should  like,  however,  to  warn  you  not  to  rest  on  the  opinions  or 
good- will  of  any  individual.  The  Government,  and  still  less  a  single 
member  of  any  Government,  cannot  go  one  inch  further  than  the 
average  opinion  of  the  party  and  of  the  country.  Power  is  now  in  your 
hands,  and  it  is  you,  and  not  we  who  are  responsible  for  future 
legislation.*' 

Surely  this  is  an  unworthy  view  of  the  duty  of  a  statesman. 
Leaving  out  of  sight  the  effacement  of  Ministerial  responsibility 
which  the  doctrine  involves,  it  almost  comes  to  this,  that  those 
whose  gifts  and  powers  make  them  the  natural  leaders  of  men, 
who  are  equipped  with  all  the  advantages  of  education,  leisure 
and  opportunity,  are  not  to  possess  their  own  souls,  but  to  be 
ready  to  think,  speak  and  act,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
reckoned  the  masterful  and  irresistible  tide  of  "  average  opinion.^' 
Needless  to  say  what  is  best  and  most  useful  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  any  system  of  averages,  or  any  other  short  rule  of 
thumb.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  the  ship  of  state  will  fare 
badly  if  the  men  of  brains  and  counsel  are  to  approach  political 
problems  as  an  unknown  sea,  and  allow  their  vessel,  nv/ium 
remigio  latus,  to  drift  on  a  chance  course  dictated  by  the 
average  opinion  of  the  ship's  company.f 

♦  September  17, 1885. 

t  John  Stuart  Mill  will  hardly  be  called  an  enemy  to  democratic 
government,  bat  his  conception  of  the  duty  of  a  statesman  was  something 
very  different.  **  The  public,  collectively,  is  abundantly  ready  to  impose, 
not  only  its  general  narrow  views  of  its  mterests,  but  its  abstract  opinions, 
and  even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  on  individuals,  and  our  present  civil- 
ization tends  so  strongly  to  make  the  power  of  persons  acting  in  masses 
the  only  substantial  power  in  society,  that  there  never  was  more  necessity 

k2 
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A  slightly  different  complexion  is  given  to  the  fatalistic  mode 
of  forming  opinions  according  as  the  bent  of  mind  is  optimistic 
or  the  reverse.  I  include,  generally,  under  the  term  optimists 
those  who,  admitting  and  bewailing  the  evil  and  uuhappiness  of 
to-day,  look  forward  with  strong  aud  assured  confidence  to  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  bad,  and  the  triumph  of  the  good. 
In  this  sense,  per  contra,  a  pessimi^ft  may  be  one  who  takes  a 
n/seate  view  of  the  present  life  about  him,  but  he  looks  at  the 
future,  and,  above  all,  at  a  future  of  change,  as  involving  necessarily 
a  growth  of  evil  and  misery.  But,  however  much  men  of  these 
opjK>8]te  classes  may  differ  in  their  secret  emotions,  it  is  strange 
how,  if  once  the  fashionable  fatalistic  spirit  comes  upon  them, 
they  will  be  found,  in  the  political  sphere  at  least,  saying  and 
doing  the  same  thing. 

The  pessimist  will  generally  call  himself  a  Tory,  and  admit 
upon  a  little  questioning  he  is  a  Tory  Democrat ;  the  optimist, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  naturally  l)e  a  Radical.  Tory  Democracy 
is  little  else  after  all  than  the  old  Toryism  recognising  the  inevit- 
ablencss  of  the  coming  change,  and  becoming  keenly  alive  to  the 
advisability  of  Conservatives  in  office  being  the  passive  instru- 
ments of  fate,  rather  than  Liberals.  To  watch  how  the  wind 
blows  is  the  grand  maxim  of  the  new  school,  which  allows  itself 
to  be  urged  on  to  the  hazardous  makeshift  of  dishing  Whigs,  not 
certainly  from  a  natural  love  of  the  work,  but  from  a  sense  of  the 
helplessness  of  striving  against  what  the  Fates  have  decreed. 
The  optimistic  fatalist,  on  the  other  hand,  will  generally  style 
himself  a  Radical,  whether  he  still  adhere  to  the  laisser-faire  of 
the  older  Liberalism,  or  cling  to  that  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
state-aid  and  the  omnipotence  of  Government  for  good,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  modern  school.  He  will  rarely  discuss  any 
political  problem  without  the  phrases  "  path  of  progress,^'  or 
•march  of  civilization,'^  coming  to  his  lips;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  he  believes  human 
conditions  capable  of  improvement.  Zealots  of  this  class  may 
differ  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  their  contrivances  and 
panaceas,  but  they  will  generally  look  back  on  the  past  with  less 
rovercnce  than  piety,  and  agree  that,  with  the  unfettered  sway  of 
knowledge  in  these  latter  days,  happiness  and  virtue  are  to 
advance  with  leaps  and  bounds  : 

for  Rurrouiuling  individual  indei>endence  of  thought,  speech,  and  condact 
with  tho  moRt  powerful  defences,  in  order  to  maintain  that  originality  of 
mind,  and  individuality  of  character  which  are  the  only  source  of  real 
progresH,  and  of  most  of  tho  qualities  which  make  the  human  race  much 
8uporior  to  any  herd  of  animals." — Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p..  508, 
aLd  (/.  vol.  i.  p.  li  1^. 
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Forward,  forward,  let  us  range  I 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 
Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day, 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

The  School  of  History,  of  which  Buckle  and  Macaulay  were 
the  raost  eminent  exponents,  is  largely  tinged  with  fatalism  of 
this  type.  Buckle  especially  rejoices  in  the  death  of  the 
"  protective  spirit "  which  held  minds  in  dnrance  in  the  ancient 
days,  "  the  State  teaching  men  what  they  are  to  do,  the  Church 
teaching  them  what  they  are  to  believe/*  With  the  removal  of 
this  incubus  of  superstition,  civilization  advances  with  sure  and 
unfaltering  strides  ;  and  so,  he  argues,  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages  is  as  impossible  to  recur  as  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  causes 
of  that  darkness  have  been  removed.  The  business  of  the 
historian  in  Buckleys  view  is  to  show  that  '*  the  movements  of 
nations  are  perfectly  regular,  and  that,  like  all  other  movements, 
they  are  solely  determined  by  their  antecedents.'^  The  historian 
must  be  ''imbued  with  the  spirit  of  science,  which  teaches  as  an 
article  of  faith  the  doctrine  of  uniform  sequence ;  in  other  words 
the  doctrine  that,  certain  events  having  already  happened,  certain 
other  events  corresponding  to  them  will  also  happen.''  * 

What  occurred  at  a  recent  political  crisis  illustrates  to  some 
€xtent  the  influence  of  a  supposed  overruling  destiny  on  the 
minds  of  practical  politicians. 

There  were  few  Tories  who  in  1885  approved  of  the  extension 
of  the  borough  franchise  to  the  counties  on  the  bare  merits 
of  the  proposal.  But  the  great  majority  had  little  doubt  in 
their  hearts  that  what  was  called  the  natural  expansion  of  the 
Act  of  1867  was  fated  to  come  about  in  the  near  future.  And 
€0  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and  the  opposition  to  the  measure, 
vigorous  at  first,  became  half-hearted,  and  in  the  end  was  sullenly 
withdrawn  (with  an  extenuating  plea),  from  a  feeling  that,  to 
use  Mr.  Lowell's  phrase,  there  is  no  use  arguing  with  the 
inevitable.  This  was  the  opiate  that  served  to  quiet  the  stormy 
sadness  of  the  righteous  Tory  soul. 

To  take  another  question,  perhaps  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  subject  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church  is  not  now  pushed  to  the  front 
with  any  great  prominence,  and  its  advocates  are  apparently 
less  vigorous  and  uncompromising  than  in  the  pristine  days 
of  Miall,  is  due  to  a  prevailing  belief,  shadowy,  yet  unequivocal 
in  its  main  features,  that  a  great  upheaval  is  somehow  imminent 
in  the  near  future,  and  that  the  finger  of  fate  points  unerringly 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Establishment. 

*  '*  HiBtory  of  Civilization,"  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
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Many  other  instances  of  the  formation  of  opinion  by  the  pro- 
cess of  drifting  and  substituting  a  supposed  tendency  for  the  old 
standard  of  the  wise  and  the  just  present  themselves  in  recent 
political  events.  However  wise  may  be  the  laws  which  the 
Legislature  has  passed  in  recent  years  (and  with  this  1  have 
nothing  to  do),  the  methods  by  which  its  assent  has  been 
attained  have  not  always  been  so  admirable.  Whatever  view 
may  be  taken,  for  instance,  of  recent  legislation  on  the  tenure  of 
Irish  land,  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  crofters,  or  on  the 
status  and  powers  of  married  women,  it  is  unquestionable  that  on 
these  points  views  have  been  developed  and  positions  reached  by 
processes  far  other  than  dry  argumentation.  Debate  and  dis- 
cussion in  and  out  of  the  House  sliow  over  and  over  again,  how, 
when  abstract  reasoning  had  failed,  the  scale  would  be  turned  in 
favour  of  a  particular  clause  by  an  appeal  to  the  tide  of  opinion, 
the  force  of  circumstances,  or  the  tendency  of  the  hour.  In  this 
sort  of  way  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881  was  treated  as  a  mere 
natural  development  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Three  F's  discovered  to  be  a  necessary  growth  from  the  germs  of 
the  legislation  of  the  previous  decade,  as  though  the  very  essence 
of  a  principle  were  not  in  such  a  case  the  limits  of  its  application. 
And  so  in  the  end  the  error  may  assume  a  more  subtle  and 
misleading  form,  when  a  measure  to  which  assent  has  been 
given,  from  considerations  of  this  kind,  is  at  a  later  period  treated 
as  solemnly  approved  of  from  its  own  innate  justice,  and  so 
becomes  a  new  starting-point  for  fresh  developments. 

The  fatalism  which  thus  operates  in  forming  and  shaping 
opinion  is  quite  distinct  from  that  sense  of  purpose  and  order 
governing  the  apparent  chaos  of  the  world,  the  belief  in  a  reign 
of  inflexible  law,  which  in  one  shape  or  other  has  been  found  in 
the  great  races  of  mankind,  a  temper  of  mind  common  to  the 
stubborn  Roman  soldiery,  the  fanatical  hordes  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  evangelical  Cromwellian  trooper.  But  this  was  a  fatalism 
that  spent  its  force  in  the  sphere  of  action,  and  had  little  share 
in  moulding  or  guiding  mental  assents.  The  Greek  did  not 
allow  his  belief  in  avayK-n  to  interfere  with  a  logical  con- 
clusion. Such  a  Necessitarian  creed  has  been  found  consistent 
with  self-reliance,  originality  of  thought,  and  obstinacy  of  belief 
in  the  highest  degree.  Indeed,  for  examples  of  this  we  need 
not  go  back  to  classic  days,  when  in  our  own  age  we  have 
witnessed  the  career  of  a  Napoleon  and  a  Gordon. 

It  may  be  that  modern  speculations  indefinitely  extending  the 
reign  of  law,  hypotheses  purporting  to  include  in  their  wide 
embrace  all  things  knowable  and  unknowable,  and  bringing  into 
prominence  a  purely  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  have 
exercised  an  influence  beyond  their  proper  sphere.     Politicians 
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endeavour  to  give  a  scientific  tinge  to  their  utterances  by  mis- 
using a  scientific  nomenclature.  The  application  of  such  terms 
as  "  evolution  ^'  and  '^  development  '*  to  political  problems 
perhaps  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Necessitarian  jargon  which  now  passes  from  lip  to  lip  with  easy 
iteration.  One  realizes,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  it  was 
made  Carlyle  so  fierce  in  his  crusade  against  all  forms  of  cant. 
'^  Ach  Gott ! ''  we  may  say  with  him,  "  it  is  frightful  to  live 
amongst  echoes/^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  modern  system  of  democratic 
government  has  done  much  to  make  what  is  called  "average 
opinion  ^'  appear  omnipotent  and  irresistible,  and  to  reduce  the 
art  of  politics  to  discovering  and  registering  what  the  decrees  of 
the  majority  may  be.  The  will  of  the  majority  is  the  law ;  its 
expressed  opinions  are  carried  into  practice  with  rigid  and  swift 
precision,  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  invest  with  a  concrete 
existence  that  which  is  so  universally  potent.  It  is  forgotten 
that  "  Majority  '*  is  a  name  and  nothing  more,  though  spelt  with 
a  big  '^m;''  that  every  minority  is  a  majority  in  posse  ;  that^ 
strictly  speaking,  the  phrase,  '^average  opinion,''  *'  public  opinion'' 
import  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Thought,  judgment,  assent^ 
are  operations  proper  to  individual  minds ;  and  there  does  not 
exist  anywhere  such  a  thing  as  "  public  opinion  '^  any  more  than 
men  can  have  a  common  soul.  The  opinions  qua  opinions  of  a 
number  of  men  are  worth  very  little  more,  except  under  certain 
special  conditions,  than  the  separate  opinions  of  anyone  forming 
the  mass.  Government  by  a  majority  is,  after  all,  based  on  far 
other  considerations  than  that  the  concurrence  of  many  minds 
necessarily  strengthens  a  conclusion.^  It  would  be  puerile  to 
insist  on  the  truth,  were  it  not  so  often  forgotten  in  practice, 
that  the  value  of  an  opinion  is  to  be  measured  only  by  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  adopted,  and  not  by  the  number  of  people 
who  hold  it.  Chances  of  error  are  not  eliminated  by  multiplying 
instances,  unless  in  such  cases  as  when  there  is  a  common 
avouch ment  that  a  certain  truth  is  primary  and  intuitive,  or 
when  witnesses  to  a  fact  agree,  or  when  there  is  independent 
investigation. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  majority  rule  its  proper  function  of 
carrying  opinions  into  practice  should  be  exceeded;  that  in 
many  cases  it  should  suppress  individual  reasoning,  alid  induce 
a  blind  acquiescence    from  a   sense   of  the    hopelessness    and 

*  For  a  clear  and  full  investigation  of  the  Hmits  of  the  application  of 
the  mle  of  the  majority,  see  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis's  "  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,"  chapters  vi.  and  vii. 
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inutility  of  holding  opposite  viewe.  The  decrees  of  the  majority 
are  only  to  be  ascertained  by  periodical  counting  of  millions  of 
indistinguishable  voting  papers ;  the  issues  at  stake  are  ofben 
mixed  up  in  hopeless  confusion,  the  why  and  wherefore,  the 
hidden  motives  for  decision  are  never  to  be  revealed,  and  the 
onlooker  only  hears  the  shouting  and  sees  the  machinery  of  the 
ballot-box.  However  unreasonable,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  a  mystical 
existence  is  given  to  the  author  of  these  imperious  decrees, 
and  that  many  bow  down  before  them  with  helpless  awe  as  the 
behests  of  an  irresistible  destiny. 

Many  other  reasons  suggest  themselves  why  undue  regard  is 
paid  at  the  present  day  to  the  belief  of  others,  especially  when 
they  form  a  majority.  The  field  of  knowledge  is  enormously 
extended,  life  is  more  complex,  the  legislature  every  year  has 
imposed  upon  it  new  duties,  whilst  in  the  last  resort  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  least  leisure  for  independent 
thinking.  There  is  besides  that  natural  dislike  to  remain  in 
a  state  of  doubt,  not  likely  to  be  less  common  in  an  age  when 
success  in  life  depends  so  much  on  the  power  of  "  making  up 
one's  mind,''  and  thus  a  wholesome  prudence  in  suspending 
belief  is  apt  by  practical  men  to  be  treated  as  a  mental  failing. 
Then  there  is  that  dread  of  singularity  so  well  expressed  by 
the  Greek  aides,  that  "sense  of  reverence  and  shame''  for 
collective  opinion  which,  as  Professor  Jebb  has  pointed  out, 
is  so  abundantly  illustrated  as  early  as  the  Homeric  Poems.* 

Added  to  these  causes  the  dislike  of  labour  and  a  misplaced 
self-distrust  combine  to  render  what  is  called  public  opinion  little 
more  than  mere  assertion^  the  unthinking  repetition  of  the 
sayings  of  the  market  place — that  which  Cardinal  Newman 
places  in  the  lowest  rank  of  notional  assents.f  Even  when 
the  influence  of  conventionalism  does  not  result  in  the  positive 
adoption  of  current  formulas,  but  produces  only  a  mental  lethargy 
preventing  or  checking  speech  or  action,  much  harm  is  done ;  for 
nowadays  opinions  unexpressed  by  voice  or  vote  are  as  worthless 
as  blank  cartridge  in  the  battlefield.  Perhaps  they  ought  rather 
to  be  compared  to  damp  ammunition,  for  they  are  even  unequal 

*  See.  Fortnightly  Beview,  vol.  xxxvi.  N.S.  570,  "Ancient  Organs  of 
Public  Opinion."  Professor  Jebb  cives  a  number  of  curious  instances 
of  the  influence  of  "  average  opinion  *  over  Homeric  heroes.  The  Greek 
indefinite  pronoun  **  its  "  represents  the  public  feeling.  "  Tis "  is  the 
spokesman  of  popular  sentiment,  that  at  critical  periods  supplies  the 
governing  motive.  Professor  Jebb,  I  may  add,  has  discovered  from 
some  vigorous  Tory  sentiments  of  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey  that  "  tis  "  is 
the  earhest  authentic  example  of  the  Conservative  working  man  ! 
t  See  **  Grammar  of  Assent,"  pp.  43,  64,  and  59,  et  passim. 
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to  the  poor  service  of  making  a  noise  and  frightening  the 
enemy. 

One  great  mischief  resulting  from  an  undue  conformity  to 
average  common  sense  is  that  many  of  the  qualifications  and 
limitations  which  almost  all  political  problems  present  disappear 
in  the  process  of  reducing  them  to  the  simplicity  necessary  for 
an  electorate  including  every  grade  of  intelligence.  But  the 
result  of  thus  sifting  away  the  complexities  of  a  question  often 
is  to  eliminate  the  only  points  that  merit  discussion.  The  con- 
test is  now  not  so  much  about  main  principles  as  about  the 
limits  and  methods  of  their  application^  and  what  is  to  be 
done  when  they  cross  or  seem  to  cross  each  other.  It  is  here 
that  the  loose  oratory  of  the  platform  and  the  metaphors  and 
similes  that  are  now  made  to  do  duty  for  principles  completely 
fail.  As  an  instance  of  this  take  the  way  in  which  the  question 
of  minority  representation  was  recently  treated.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  speculate  whether  any  of  the  proposals  made  were  at  once 
intelligible  and  effective  ;  at  least  it  is  certain  there  was  a  clear 
case  for  full  iuvestigation^  and  that  the  question  should  not  have 
been  kicked  out  of  the  field  of  discussion  in  so  summary  a 
manner.  But  to  observe  how  the  present  system  of  voting 
worked  injustice  needed  something  of  a  patient  and  involved 
examination  of  details  and  figures^  and  the  champions  of  popular 
rights  won  an  easy  victory  by  uttering  crude  generalizations 
concerning  the  law  of  the  majority,  and  attempts  to  check  the 
people's  will,  as  if  the  whole  object  of  the  inquiry  were  not 
precisely  to  ascertain  that  will. 

Another  baneful  result  of  allowing  high  considerations  of  truth 
and  justice  to  be  blurred  or  efiaced  by  the  hard  maxims  of  a  Neces- 
sitarian creed,  is  that  spirit  of  compromise,  compromise  of  an  ille- 
gitimate kind,  which  now  so  generally  passes  for  the  essence  of  poli- 
tical wisdom.  Mr.  John  Morley  has  well  shown*  how  this  spurious 
doctrine  of  conformity,  the  modern  disciplina  arcani,  grows  out 
of  that  particular  mental  mood  which  is  the  special  object  of  his 
attack,  that  habit  of  "  putting  social  convenience  in  the  first 
place,  and  respect  for  truth  in  the  second,'^  that  '' shrinking 
deference  to  the  status  quo,  not  merely  as  having  a  claim  not  to 
be  lightly  dealt  with  ....  but  as  being  the  last  word,  and 
final  test  of  truth  and  justice."  Compromise  of  this  illegitimate 
kind,  with  the  attendant  evils  so  pithily  and  graphically  described 
by.  Mr.  John  Morley,  is  not  less  the  sure  result  of  being  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  "  it  is  no  use  arguing  with  the  inevitable." 
Lord  Derby  has  frankly  told  us  not  to  resist  fate,  but  "  to  make 
the  best   possible  terms  with  it ; "   excellent  advice  if  destiny 

*  "  On  Compromise  : "  see  chapters  i.,  iii.,  and  v.  especially. 
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showed  an  accommodating  spirit,  and  were  not  a  phantom 
creation  of  the  brain.  Of  course  there  may  be  overwhelming 
reasons  why,  with  the  very  object  of  ultimately  attaining  the 
best  and  wisest  end,  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  should  be 
respected,  and  allowance  made  for  the  deep-rooted  force  of  habit 
or  prejudice,  why  in  deference  to  received  notions  we  should  for 
a  time  give  up  all  attempts  to  realize  our  opinions,  or  even 
abstain  from  expressing  them.  We  may  in  this  way  give  up  a 
part  to  acquire  a  part^  but  not  with  an  idea  of  abandoning  the 
rest,  nor  otherwise  than  as  making  a  step  in  advance  towards  our 
ultimate  aim.  That  is  one  thing,  it  is  quite  another  to  allow 
a  spirit  of  cowardice  or  shuddering  conformity  to  keep  our  real 
opinions  lodged  silent  within  our  hearts,  or  worse  still,  make  our 
heart  or  voice  give  a  flaccid  assent  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
politically  unjust  or  dishonourable. 

Mr.  John  Morley  has  some  apt  words,  scouting  the  notion 
that,  because  a  subject  is  not  ripe  for  a  practical  treatment 
(within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  let  us  say),  "  you  and  I 
are  therefore  entirely  relieved  from  the  duty  of  having  clear 

ideas  about  it Take  the  political  field :  politicians  and 

newspapers  almost  systematically  refuse  to  talk  about  a  new 
idea  which  is  not  capable  of  being  at  once  embodied  in  a  Bill, 
and  receiving  the  royal  assent  before  the  following  August. 
There  is  something  rather  contemptible,  seen  from  the  ordinary 
standard  of  intellectual  integrity,  in  the  position  of  a  Minister 
who  waits  to  make  up  his  mind  whetfter  a  given  ineasure,  say 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  is  in  itself,  and  on 
the  merits,  desirable,  until  the  oficial  who  runs  diliygenUy  up 
and  down  the  backstairs  of  the  party  tells  him  thai  the  mea- 
sure is  practicable  and  required  in  the  interests  of  the  land. 
....  The  education  of  chiefs  by  followers,  of  followers  by  chiefs, 
into  the  abandonment  in  a  month  of  the  traditions  of  centuries, 
or  the  principles  of  a  lifetime,  may  conduce  to  the  rapid  and 
easy  working  of  the  machine.  It  certainly  marks  a  triumph  of 
the  political  spirit  which  the  author  of ''  The  Prince  "  might 
have  admired.  It  is  assuredly  mortal  to  the  habits  of  intel- 
lectual self-respect  in  the  society  which  allows  itself  to  be 
amused  by  the  cajolery  and  legerdemain  and  self-sophistication 
of  its  rulers.'^  * 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  Mr.  Morley ^s  fully  considered 
views  with  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  same  question  of 
political  morality.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  meeting  the  argument 
advanced  by  Lord  Hartington  and  others,  that  he  had  either 

*  "  On  Compromise,"  pp.  95,  97,  98.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  passage, 
written  in  IS?*,  remains  unaltered  in  the  new  edition  of  1886. 
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conceived  the  intention  of  Home  Rule  precipitately,  or  had  con- 
cealed it  unduly.  This  is  the  answer : — "  In  the  first  place,  I 
deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Minister  to  make  known  even 
to  his  colleagues  every  idea  which  has  formed  itself  in  his  mind. 
I  should  even  say  that  the  contradictory  proposition  would  not 

be  absurd But  letting  pass,  for  argument  sake,  a  very 

irrational  proposition,  I  grapple  with  the  dilemma,  and  say  non 
sequitur  ;  the  consequence  asserted  is  no  consequence  at  all.  It 
was  no  consequence  from  my  not  having  condemned  HoTne 
Rule  that  I  had  either  not  considered  it  or  had  adopted  it. 
What  is  true  is,  that  I  had  not  publicly  and  in  principle  con- 
demnsd  it,  and  also  that  I  had  mentally  considered  it.  But 
I  had  neither  adopted  nor  rejected  it,  and  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  it  was  not  ripe  either  for  adoption  or  rejection/'  * 

We  have  italicized  the  parts  of  the  two  quotations  which  show 
most  strikingly  the  fundamental  disagreement  between  the  chief 
and  his  lieutenant,  concerning  the  duty  of  a  democratic  leader. 

The  fact  is,  and  recent  events  in  particular  abundantly  prove 
it^  that  public  opinion  has  not  at  all  that  force  and  strength 
attributed  to  it  by  the  current  delusion  of  a  political  necessity. 
History  shows  how  the  most  deeply  seated  popular  prejudices 
have  been  successfully  conquered  by  the  wholesome  fearless 
expression  of  independent  opinion  by  the  courage  of  those  whom 
Matthew  Arnold  aptly  calls  the  "  Remnant.^'  Man  is  still 
master  of  his  fate,  and  the  phantom  enemy's  armour  when  tested 
will  be  found  to  be  only  of  the  pasteboard  kind.  What  indi- 
vidual courage  and  persistency  can  do  in  combating  the  con- 
victions of  a  biassed  majority  can  be  seen  in  the  successful 
crusade  (by  many  deemed  hopeless)  in  the  first  Midlothian  cam- 
paign, and  (to  join  great  things  with  small)  the  victory  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  on  the  oath  question.  Never  was  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  were  more  potent  with  the 
masses,  and  the  acts  and  words  of  those  who  determinedly  face 
unpopularity  in  defence  of  their  own  cherished  beliefs  meet  with 
a  more  generous  appreciation.  But,  for  the  most  part,  public 
men  prefer  swimming  with  the  tide  to  stemming  it,  bending  the 
knee  to  an  idol  in  great  part  of  their  own  manufacture.  The 
error  is  contagious;  the  claptrap  about  necessity  and  "  force  of 
circumstances  ^'  passes  from  lip  to  lip  and  becomes  the  political 
stock-in-trade  of  a  whole  generation,  and  so  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  majorities  drifting  with  the  tendency  and  the  tide  of 
a  destiny  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  name  for  the  combined 
flabbiness  and  lethargy  of  individual  minds. 

N.  J.  Synnott. 


•  « 
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Art.  VIIL— the  STORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  EXILES. 

Le  Clerg^  frarifaia  vifugie  en  Angleterre,  Par  F.  X.  Plasse^ 
Chanoiiie  Titulaire  de  Clermont.  Two  vols.  Paris  :  Victor 
Palme.     1886. 

A  GREAT  gap  in  both  English  and  French  history  has  been 
happily  filled  by  the  publication  of  these  volumes  by 
Canon  Plasse.  In  1802,  the  Abbe  de  Lubersac,  Vicar  General 
of  Narbpnne,  printed  in  London,  and  dedicated  to  George  III. 
his  "  Journal  historiqueet  religieux  de  TEmigration  et  Deporta- 
tion du  Clerge  de  France  en  Angleterre,'^  a  book  by  which  its 
author  ^'  wished  to  make  known  to  all  nations,  and  to  the  re- 
motest posterity,  the  mag^nanimity  of  England^s  king  and  the 
generosity  of  his  subjects.'^  But  his  narrative,  though  conceived 
in  a  noble  spirit  of  gratitude,  was  inadequate  for  its  purpose. 
It  consists  of  mere  episodes,  and  they  are  related  without  pro- 
portion. It  is  also  a  royalist  pamphlet,  and  a  protest  against 
the  Concordat  of  1801,  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon,  rather 
than  a  history.  We  shall,  however,  make  use  of  it  in  this  article 
for  some  details  passed  over  by  Canon  Plasse. 

It  is  perhaps  right  that  the  bounty  of  England  to  the  French 
should  be  recorded  by  the  nation  that  received,  rather  than  by 
that  which  conferred  the  benefits  ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  a  matter 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  free  gift,  to  the  exiles  of  a  nation  with 
which  England  was  at  war,  of  more  than  two  million  pounds 
sterling,  should  neither  have  found  a  special  historian  in  England, 
nor  anything  beyond  the  merest  incidental  mention  in  English 
histories.  In  many  respects  this  gift  is  more  glorious  to  us  as  a 
nation  than  the  twenty  millions  voted  for  negro  emancipation. 
Yet  Alison  has  no  space  for  it  in  his  lengthy  record  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe  ;  Knight's  enormous  folios  on  the  reign  of 
George  III.  contain  not  more  than  a  dozen  lines  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Greene,  in  his  larger  History,  while  illustrating 
what  he  calls  "  the  new  humanity  "  by  Howard's  prison  reforms, 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  has 
not  a  word  on  the  hospitality  of  Protestant  England  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  France. 

Stranger  still  has  been  the  apathy  of  Catholic  writers  with 
regard  to  an  event  of  such  interest  and  importance,  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  as  the  residence  in  England,  for  many 
years  together,  of  many  thousand  Catholic  priests.  Charles 
Butler,  indeed,  in  his  additions  to  the  Historical  Memoirs  of 
English  Catholics,  published  in  1821,  gives  five  pages  to  the  recep- 
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tion  in  England  of  the  French  Persecuted  Cler*jy,^  but  he  enters 
into  no  details  as  to  the  numbers,  residence,  or  occupation  of  the 
exiles.  Those  who  have  followed  him  have  added  nothini^  to  our 
information,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  quotation  from  Canon  Flanagan's 
History  of  the  Church  in  England  : — 

The  tide  of  the  exiled  clergy  [he  writes]  was  far  beyond  all  the 
need  of  the  missions:  it  soon  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  eight  thousand. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  numbar  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
nearly  all,  both  nobles  and  clergy,  were  cast  penniless  upon  the  shores 
of  England.  Seldom  or  never  has  England  presented  so  noble  a 
spectacle  as  upon  that  occasion.  It  rose  superior  to  its  old  prejudices 
and  received  them  all  with  open  arms ;  one  thousand  of  them  found  a 
shelter  in  the  King's  house  of  Winchester,  and  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions that  poured  in  being  still  insufficient,  a  large  sum  was  annually 
voted  for  many  years.t 

In  this  short  paragraph  the  whole  subject  is  despatched.  Could 
anything  be  more  vague  or  unsatisfactory  ?  How  was  the 
immigration  caused  ?  When  did  it  begin,  and  when  did  it  end? 
How  much  money  was  subscribed,  how  much  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment? How  was  it  distributed?  What  is  to  be  understood  by 
"  many  years  "  ?  What  was  the  occupation  of  the  French  clergy 
during  their  exile,  what  their  conduct?  What  have  been  the 
results  on  the  nation,  or  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  of 
the  presence  of  these  thousands  of  confessors  of  the  Catholic 
faith  ?  Canon  Flanagan  answers  none  of  these  questions.  His 
point  of  view  was  apparently  the  *'  need  of  the  missions,"  and 
the  supply  being  beyond  the  demand.  So  thoroughly,  or  so 
narrowly,  does  he  keep  to  his  immediate  subject,  that,  though 
he  quotes  the  generous  words  in  which  Abb^  Barruel  testilies 
to  the  favourable  impression  made  on  the  French  clergy  by  the 
English  Catholics,  he  has  forgotten  to  speak  of  the  impression 
made  on  English  Catholics  and  Protestants  by  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  ten  thousand  priests  sacrificing  their  all  for  con- 
science sake.  This  omission  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  in 
that  he  gives  two  pages  to  a  history  of  the  Blanchard  Schism^ 
the  one  unfortunate  blot  on  the  glorious  record  of  the  French 
Church  in  England.  tif^ 

More  unaccountable  still  is  the  silence  of  Provost  Husenbeth 
in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Milner.  When  Milner  was  pastor  of  St. 
Peter^s,  Winchester,  more  than  seven  hundred  French  priests 
lived  in  community  for  four  years  at  the  King's  house  in  that 
city,  and  many  more  in  private  lodgings.  Milner  was  intimately 

concerned  in  these  arrangements,  as  Canon  Plasse  shows.     Yet 
'  —  ^-^^ 

*  Vol.  iv.  chap.  78,  §  5.  Four  of  the  nine  pages  of  this  section  relate 
the  sufferings  of  the  English  nuns.  f  Vol.  ii.  p/ 412. 
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the  only  reference  to  the  matter  by  his  biographer  is  that  Milner 
translated  a  letter  by  a  French  bishop,  and  allowed  the  French 
clergy  to  celebrate  in  his  church  a  solemn  requiem  at  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.,  at  which  the  English  pastor  preached;  yet  Milner's 
later  action  ^  as  bishop,  against  the  French  schism,  or  Blanchard- 
ists,  is  related  in  detail.  The  reasons  for  Dr.  Husenbeth's  ill- 
proportioned  treatment  of  Miluer's  relations  with  the  French 
clergy  are,  doubtless,  that  he  was  a  witness  of  the  bishop^s  zeal 
against  the  poor  and  misguided  remnant  of  the  exiles,  while  of 
the  earlier  and  heroic  days  he  knew  little.  Still,  the  documents 
used  by  Canon  Plasse  were  accessible  in  1862,  when  Husenbeth 
wrote,  and  belonged  to  his  subject. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  not  in  disparagement  of  excel- 
lent books,  but  to  show  that  Canon  Plasse  breaks  new  ground. 
He  has  written  an  important  chapter  in  Eno-Ush  as  well  as  in 
French  history,  and  his  volumes  should  be  read  with  equal  interest 
and  glow  of  pride  by  French  and  English,  by  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  In  a  visit  to  England  in  1864  the  subject  first  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind.  He  set  himself  to  learn  English,  made 
seven  subsequent  journeys  across  the  Channel,  and  visited  most 
of  the  places  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  his 
exiled  brethren  had  resided,  worked  hard  in  the  MS.  collections 
of  the  Record  Ofiice  and  British  Museum,  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  old  Catholic  churches,  took  personally  many  photographs  of 
places  and  old  prints,  and  with  the  materials  gathered  by  all 
these  labours  has  constructed  a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  edifica- 
tion.* Naturally  he  has  written  from  a  French  point  of  view. 
There  are  descriptions  in  his  book  that  are  superfluous  for  English 
readers ;  and  he  has  given  a  space  to  the  investigation  of  the 
names  and  dioceses  of  exiles,  which  in  an  English  adaptation  of 
his  book  we  should  gladly  see  devoted  to  some  biographical 
details  regarding  their  English  hosts  and  friends.  We  regretted 
also  to  find  so  little  use  made  of  contemporary  English  literature, 
or  of  English  biographies  bearing  on  those  times ;  but  after 
having  ourselves  sought  to  complete  our  knowledge  by  a  pretty 
long  search  through  recent  historians,  and  the  memoirs  of  such 
men  as  Pitt,  Percival,  Canning,  Wilberforce,  we  confess  to  have 
found  little  to  repay  our  toil,  except  in  the  Parliamentary 
debates.  In  the  brief  sketch  we  now  attempt  we  must  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  Canon  Plasse  for  the  proofs  of  what  we  state, 
unless  when  we  indicate  other  sources.! 

*  Eighteen  full-page  engravings  add  much  to  the  value  of  these 
volumes. 

t  These  volumes  have  the  ordinary  French  defect  of  beincp  without 
index.  We  have  sometimes  arrived  at  our  conclusions  by  supplementing 
one  statement  or  document  by  another.  Canon  Plasse  is  abundant,  ana 
no  doubt  accurate  in  his  references,  but  he  has  not  always  given  us  the 
summaries  or  totals  we  should  desire. 
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The  causes  and  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating  here.  The  exile  of  the  French  clergy, 
to  which  we  restrict  ourselves,  was  not,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
laity,  a  spontaneous,  or  a  merely  political  movement.  In  July, 
1790,  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy  had  been  voted,  which 
threw  all  who  accepted  it  into  open  schism  with  the  Holy  See. 
An  oath  to  observe  it  was  required  from  all  who  held  office 
or  benefice,  and  in  November  deprivation  and  other  penalties 
were  voted  against  the  non-jurists.  In  the  assembly,  out  of  290 
ecclesiastics,  only  96  swore,  and  25  of  these  almost  immediately 
retracted.  In  Paris,  out  of  800,  600  refused  the  oath ;  in  the 
provinces  50,000  ^out  of  60,000.  On  January  21st,  1791,  the 
king,  Louis  XVI/ weakly  signed  the  bill  of  ejectment  against 
the  clergy  who  refused  the  oath.  On  the  same  day,  two  years 
later,  he  was  beheaded,  but  not  before  he  had  bitterly  regretted 
his  weakness.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  an  English  source, 
that  when  Abbe  Edgeworth  told  the  king,  just  before  his  death, 
that  the  exiled  clergy  were  being  received  and  sheltered  in 
England,  the  king  exclaimed  with  emotion  :  "  Ah !  la  genereuse 
nation,  la  genereuse  nation.'^  *  As  the  revolution  proceeded  the 
enemies  of  religion  were  not  satisfied  with  depriving  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  their  benefices,  or  forbidding  them  to  minister  to  their 
former  flocks.  By  a  law  of  August  26,  1792,  all  non-jurant 
ecclesiastics  were  to  quit  the  country  in  a  fortnight,  under  pain 
of  transportation  to  French  Guiana.  Three  francs  a  day  were 
to  be  given  them  for  the  expenses  of  a  daily  journey  of  thirty 
miles  to  the  frontier.  If  they  returned  they  would  be  awarded 
ten  years^  imprisonment.  The  sick,  and  those  over  sixty  years 
old,  were  exempted  from  banishment,  but  had  to  assemble  in  a 
place  assigned  to  them  in  each  department.  The  exiles  had 
passports,  yet  multitudes  were  massacred  en  route  at  Rheims, 
Meaux,  Lyons,  Versailles,  Caen,  and  other  places,  and  those  who 
escaped  were  pillaged  and  stripped,  aad  arrived  in  exile,  for  the 
most  part  in  absolute  penury.  Naturally  those  in  the  northern 
parts  of  France  fled  to  the  nearest  place  of  safety,  the  Channel 
Islands — French  in  language,  though  English  in  nationality  and 
religion — and  the  southern  shores  of  England. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  expulsion  of  50,000  priests  was 
endured  by  them  voluntarily,  in  the  sense  that  it  could  have 
been  avoided  by  taking  an  illicit  oath,  and  let  us  judge  by 
it  such  passages  as  the  following  of  Carlyle.  Describing  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  French  Elevolution,  he  says :  *'  Our 
Church  stands  haltered,  dumb,  like  a  dumb  ox,  lowing  only  for 


*  Journal  of  Miss  Porter  in  1796,  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  Mary 
Frampton,  published  in  1885,  p.  89. 
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provender  (of  tithes)  ;  content  if  it  can  have  that,  or  with  dumb 
stupor  expecting  its  farther  doom/^  *  Had  he  said,  ''  as  a  sheep 
dumb  before  its  shearer,"  he  would  have  been  a  truer  historian. 
But,  to  his  disgrace,  Carlyle,  in  all  his  graphic  pictures  of  the 
French  Revolution,  has  not  a  word  of  admiration  or  sympathy 
lor  the  exiled  priests,  nor  does  he  do  more  than  just  allude  to 
the  decree  of  their  expulsion.  In  one  place  only  he  mentions 
"  dissident  ejected  priests,  unconquerable  martyrs  according  to 
some,  incurable  chicaning  traitors  according  to  others,^'  f  and 
does  not  add  a  word  or  a  fact  to  manifest  his  own  or  to  form 
his  reader's  judgment  as  to  which  epithet  was  deserved.  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  England  that  from  the  beginning  no  doubt  on  this 
point  was  entertained.  The  exiles  were  welcomed,  if  not  as 
martyrs,  or  confessors,  yet  as  noble  sufferers  for  conscience. 
Some  words  spoken  by  an  Anglican  minister  to  the  very  first 
exiles  expressed  the  sentiment  of  this  nation.  '^  Certain  French 
priests,"  wrote  an  eyewitness,  "just  landed,  went  out  of  curiosity 
into  a  Protestant  Church  during  the  evening  service.  The 
clergyman  was  preaching,  but  seeing  the  strange  priests  enter  he 
interrupted  his  sermon,  and  addressed  them  in  French  :  *'  Gen- 
tlemen, I  admire  the  firmness  and  courage  you  have  shown  in 
the  persecution  of  which  you  are  the  victims,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  you  have  been  exposed.  May  God  reward  you,  and  grant 
you  all  prosperity  in  future."  He  then  bowed  low  to  them  and 
continued  his  sermon  in  English  X 

The  total  number  of  priests  who  took  refuge  in  England  was 
about  10,000,  but  these  did  not  all  arrive  at  once,  or  leave  at  the 
same  period,  and  owing  to  poverty  vnd  want  the  mortality  was 
fearful.  According  to  Abbe  de  Lubersac,  between  the  years 
1792  and  1802  about  1250  French  priests  died  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Channel  Islands. §  Various  causes  increased  or  dimin- 
ished the  numbers  in  4he  country.  When  the  banishment  was 
decreed,  many  who  did  not  leave  France  at  first,  but  hid  them- 
selves, and  ministered  secretly  to  their  people,  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  fly.  Others,  after  expatriation,  returned.  The  per- 
secution in  France  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  according 
to  the  predominance  of  political  parties,  or  the  good  or  ill  success 
of  the  wars,  and  fears  of  invasion.  Some  of  the  exiled  left 
England  for  foreign  missions,  others  after  a  time  sought  countries 

*  Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution,"  part  i  book  ii.  ch.  3. 

t  Part  ii.  book  iii.  cb.  4. 

J  "  Memoirs  of  Canon  Baston,"  of  BrOaen,  written  in  1793,  and  quoted 
by  Canon  Flasse,  i.  152. 

§  Journal,  p.  14.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  subsequently,  up  to 
1817.  Flasse,  ii.  285.  Six  bishops  died  here  before  the  Concordat,  and 
after  it  nine,  who  refused  to  return  to  France. — Ibid.  ii.  238. 
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where  the  religion  and  language  were  more  congenial.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  who  had  turned  their  steps  at  first  to  Catholic 
countries,  and  found  but  little  welcome,  were  drawn  to  England  by 
the  report  of  the  hospitality  accorded  to  their  countrymen.  And 
when  French  armies  invaded  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland  or 
Italy  in  1794-5  many  French  refugees  fled  for  safety  to  England. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  at 
any  one  period,  since,  though  lists  have  been  preserved  of  such 
as  received  relief,  many  more  were  residing  here  at  their  own 
cost.  In  September  1792,  before  the  period  fixed  for  expatriation 
had  elapsed,  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  1000  priests  in 
Jersey,  and  1,500  in  England.  In  October  the  Channel  Islands 
were  overflowing  with  as  many  as  2,500  priests,  and  2,150  more  in 
England.  The  number  went  on  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  1795 
there  were  8,000  on  the  lists  of  relief.  Then  many  returned  to  France, 
and  the  numbers  in  England  fluctuated.  At  the  beginning  of  1800 
there  were  5,621  receiving  help,  besides  many  more  maintaining 
themselves.  With  the  Concordat  came  the  general  return.  At 
the  end  of  1801  the  number  helped  was  3,060,  at  the  end  of  1802^ 
only  876  remained  in  England.  Government  grants  continued 
to  be  made  till  1817,  but  it  was  merely  to  a  remnant  of  political 
or  religious  irreconcilables.  The  great  immigration  lasted 
about  ten  years,  and  the  average  number  of  priests  at  any  one 
time  in  Great  Britain  was  about  6,000. 

How,  then,  was  this  influx  of  *'  popish  priests,^'  of  a  rival  and 
hated  nation,  received  by  Protestant  England  ?     Canon  Plasse  - 
testifies  that,  though  there  were  not  wanting  some  brutalities  or 
excesses  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders,  and  some  expressions  of 
bigotry   on  the  part  of  a  few  obscure  writers,  yet  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  both  by  word  and  act,  extended  to  them  a  cordial  wel- 
come.    Burke  had  nobly  defended  the  character  of  the  higher 
French  clergy  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  pub- 
lished in  November,  1790,  and  in  a  great  speech  in  Parliament 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1791,  he  had  pointed  to  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land as  a  refuge  against  the  oppression  which  he  saw  menacing- 
all  that  was  faithful  to  religion  and  honour  in  France.     But  it 
was  not  only  the  party  influenced  by  Burke,  or  the  followers  of 
Pitt,  who  gave  welcome  or  sympathy  to  the  persecuted  priests. 
Not  one  voice  was  raised  in  Parliament  against  their  arrival,  and 
when  later  on  it  was  found  necessary  to  grant  a  large  subsidy 
for  their  support,  the  money  was  voted  year  after  year  without 
a  murmur  or  a  dissentient  voice. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1792,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  wrote : 
"  It  is  impossible  to  walk  a  hundred  yards  in  any  public  street 
here  {i.e.,  in  London)  without  meeting  two  or  three  French 
priests.     Who  would  have  conceived  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
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eighteenth  century^  we  should  see  in  the  most  civilized  country 
in  Europe  (i.e.,  France)  all  the  horrors  of  political  proscription 
and  religious  persecuti.on  united  ? "  And  in  another  place : 
"  How  France  came  to  act  thus,  and  whether  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  from  such  *  civilization '  we  do  not  inquire ;  but  it  was 
surely  as  great  a  phenomenon  that  priests  should  be  thus  walk- 
ing unmolested  in  Loudon  twelve  years  after  the  Gordon  riots/' 
In  December,  1792,  an  Alien  Sill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  subsequently  passed  both  Houses.  Its  object  was 
not  to  exclude  foreigners  or  refugees,  but  to  detect  revolutionists. 
Foreigners  flocking  to  England  were  of  three  classes;  first,  the 
priests  banished  from  their  countrjr ;  secondly,  those  of  the  old 
regime  who  had  left  France  of  their  own  accord  (les  emigres) ;  and 
thirdly,  those  who  were  coming  to  do  mischief  and  propagate 
the  new  notions.  The  Bill  proposed  that  a  description  should  be 
taken  of  all  foreigners,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  pass- 
ports to  the  places  to  which  they  wished  to  go,  that  suspected  aliens 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  country  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  aliens  in  general  could  be  obliged  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  King  to  reside  in  certain  districts.  In  the  debates 
on  this  Bill  all  the  speakers,  both  for  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition,  spoke  with  the  greatest  respect  of  the  unfortunate 
priests.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  opposed  the  Bill,  but  in 
doing  so  he  declared  he  was  influenced  by  no  one  motive  that 
was  personal  to  himself: 

He  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  himself  and  his  family,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Englishmen  of  any  distinction,  had  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  many  of  these  unfortimate  people,  the  greatest  kindness, 
attention  and  hospitality:  to  the  French  clergy  in  particular  they 
were  greatly  indebted  on  this  head,  for  it  was  well  known  by  all 
foreigners  that  in  France  it  was  chiefly  the  clergy  who  did  the  honours 
of  the  nation.  These  worthy  and  hospitable  men,  driven  from  their 
homes  and  from  their  property,  had  claims  upon  the  generosity  of 
Englishmen,  which  had  been  most  handsomely  admitted,  and  which, 
he  trusted,  would  continue  to  be  admitted,  until  such  time  as  France 
should  become  more  just  to  a  most  deserving  body  of  subjects,  or  until 
England  should  have  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  forming  settle- 
ments in  Canada,  and  of  there  providing  for  their  future  support. 

Lord  Grenville,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  replied  that  he 
would  not  ask  the  leave  of  France  for  England  to  bestow  upon 
these  unfortunate  men  whatever,  in  their  liberality.  Englishmen 
should  be  disposed  to  give  them.*  The  sympathy  extended  to 
the  emigrants  was  one  of  the  charges  made  against  England  by 
France  iL  her  declaration  of  war  in  January,  1793,  and  Lord 


•  Hansard's  "Parliamentary  History,"  vol.  xxx.  pp.  151, 154. 
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Grenville  said^  ^'  he  was  so  far  from  denying  the  fact,  that  he 
considered  it  the  highest  glory  to  his  countrymen,  who  had  felt 
for  the  wants  of  the  distressed,  and  had  expressed  their  sympathy 
by  noble  and  generous  benefactions/^  * 

We  must  refer  to  Canon  Plasse  for  the  details  of  these  bene- 
factions, "We  can  give  the  merest  outline.  The  movement  of 
relief  was  begun  by  a  French  bishop,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
i/mmigr^8.  Monseigneur  Jean-Franyois  de  la  Marche,  Count  as 
well  as  Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  in  Brittany,  was  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  persecution,  the  visible  Providence  of  the 
French  refugees,  both  lay  and  cleric,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the 
committees  for  their  relief.  We  regret  that  our  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  speak  of  his  adventures,  his  labours,  and  his  virtues.f 
He  is  called  by  Canon  Plasse  ''  Le  Precurseur/'  He  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  France,  and  had  landed  penniless  in  England 
on  February  28,  1791.  But  he  had  been  hospitably  received 
at  Lul worth  Castle,  and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
English  Catholics,  as  well  as  of  Edmund  Burke  and  of  several  of 
his  friends.  He  gave  himself  at  once  to  the  work  of  befriending 
his  fellow-victims,  and  through  him  the  charities-  of  English 
Catholics  and  others  were  distributed  during  the  year  and  a 
half  that  elapsed  between  his  landing  and  the  great  influx  of 
priests  which  began  in  September,  1792,  after  the  King's  deposi- 
tion, the  decree  of  banishment,  and  the  massacres  of  Paris.  Early 
in  September  committees  of  English  gentlemen  were  formed  in 
Jersey,  Dover,  Lewes,  Bristol,  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and 
London,  to  receive  the  wretched  priests,  protect  them  from 
outrage  or  imposture,  house  and  clothe  or  forward  them 
inland.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Anglican  clergy  that  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  efforts  at  relief,  they  took  an  active 
and  persevering  part.  The  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sneyd,  rector 
of  Jevington,  near  Eastbourne,  deserves  special  remembrance.  It 
was  soon  seen  that  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  nation.  More 
than  one  committee  was  formed  in  London,  and  Edmund  Burke 
drew  up  the  address  of  that  meeting,  which  ultimately  absorbed 
the  other  committees,  and  became  the  agent  of  the  Government 
in  the  dispensation  of  its  succours.  Naturally,  however,  until 
private  efforts  were  exhausted  or  proved  insufiScient,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  interfere,  except  in  one  important  particular — the 
granting  of  houses  or  places  of  refuge.  The  Government  also 
entertained  a  plan  of  forwarding  the  refugees  to  Canada,  and 
endowing  them   with   lands,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  com- 

*  Hansard's  "  Parliamentary  History,"  vol.  xxx.  p.  470. 
f  We  are  glad  to  refer  to  an  article  in  Merry  England  for  December 
1886,  for  an  interesting  notice  of  this  excellent  man. 

l2 
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missioners  to  the  colony ;  bat  the  scheme  proved  impracticable, 
and  was  abandoned. 

The  names  of  the  relief  committee  are  interesting,  and  would 
repay  an  investigation  that  Canon  Plasse  has  not  given  to  them. 
We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  among  them  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Evangelical  or  '^Clapham  sect/'  as  they  were 
then  called,  as  Henry  Thornton,  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  M.P.  for  Hull.  But  our  admiration  cooled  on 
consulting  the  Life  of  Wilberforce,  by  his  son,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  appears  that  this  zeal  for  Catholic  priests  was 
not  quite  disinterested.  The  biographer  explains  the  matter  as 
follows : — 

The  Convention  had  bestowed  on  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  course  of 
this  summer  (of  1792)  the  doubtful  honour  of  French  citizenship. 
**  I  am  considering,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Babington,  "  how  to  prevent  the 
ill  effect  which  this  vote  might  have  upon  our  Abolition  cause."  He 
found  the  opportunity  in  an  attempt  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the 
emigrant  clergy."  Wilberforce  entered  in  his  journal :  "  Friday,  20 
Sept.  1792.  To  town  to  the  French  clergy  public  meeting,  and  con- 
sented to  be  on  the  committee  at  Burke's  request,  partly  to  do  away 
French  citizenship."  * 

Let,  him,  however,  have  the  credit  of  the  word  "partly." 
Though  it  does  not  appear  from  his  diaries,  which  are  very 
minute,  that  he  attended  many  meetings,  yet  an  entry  nearly  four 
years  later  proves  that  he  was,  and  was  known  to  be,  a  real  sympa- 
thizer with  the  sufierings  of  the  exiles : 

March  5,  1796. — Received  a  letter  stating  the  distress  of  the  French 
emigrant  clergy.  Kept  awake  at  night  Thought  much  of  them,  and 
formed  a  plan.  March  6th. — After  church  saw  the  Bishop  of  St.  Pol 
de  L^on  and  several  other  persons  on  emigrant  business.  Then  with 
Henry  Thornton,  by  appointment,  at  my  desire,  to  Lady  Bucking- 
hamshire's. She  and  Miss  Macnamara  earnest  about  the  poor  emi- 
grants.t 

The  names  of  at  least  two  Catholic  gentlemen  appear  in  the 
committee— Robert  Barnewall  and  J.  J.  Angerstein.  Bnt  the 
two  who  showed  most  zeal  and  perseverance  were  the  Marquis  of 


*  *'  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  p.  108  (ed.  1868). 

t  Is  not  this  a  slip  of  Wilberforce's  pen,  or  a  mistake  of  his  copyist, 
for  Lady  Buckingham's  P  The  Marchioness  of  Buckingham  was,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  full  of  zeal  for  the  French  emigrants,  as  well 
as  the  Marquis.  She  was  also  specially  connected  with  Miss  Macnamara 
about  this  time  in  several  works  of  relief.  The  latter  lady  is  characteris- 
tically called  by  the  Abb^  de  Lubersac,  Madame  de  Machemara,  and  then 
La  Marquise  de  Machemara  (**  JoumaJ,"  pp.  87,  88). 
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Buckingham  and  John  Wilmot,  the  chairman.  George,  first 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  had  been  twice  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  first  as 
Lord  Temple.  In  every  possible  way,  by  money,  by  exertions^ 
by  voice  and  influence — he  befriended  the  exiles.  When  the 
University  of  Oxford  printed  and  distributed  to  the  priests  an 
edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  New  Testament,  consisting  of  2,000 
copies,  the  Marquis  had  2,000  more  printed  at  his  own  expense. 
John  Eardley  Wilmot  was  born  at  Derby  in  1748,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  and  at  Oxford.  In  1783  he  became  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  at  the  close  of  the  American  war  was 
appointed  commissioner  for  settling  the  claims  of  the  Loyalists. 
He  was  member  for  Coventry  from  1790.  From  1792  to  June, 
1806,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  gave  him- 
self entirely  to  his  great  work  of  mercy.  It  was  principally 
with  him  the  Government  communicated,  and  he  acted  through- 
out with  indefatigable  zeal  and  the  most  tender  courtesy.  His 
fifteen  years  of  obscure  toil  entitle  him  to  rank  in  the  memory 
of  good  men  with  Howard  and  Wilberforce,  and  so  many  more 
philanthropists  of  whom  England  is  proud.  But  we  are  antici- 
pating. 

The  Central  Committee  entered  into  communication  with  all 
local  committees,  as  well  as  with  members  of  the  Government 
(William  Pitt  was  a  member  of  the  Committee).  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Pol,  who  had  hitherto  been  privately  collecting  money  with 
an  English  priest  named  Meynell,  explained  to  the  Committee 
what  had  been  done.  He  had  907  priests  on  his  list,  and  thought 
there  were  another  100  in  immediate  want,  besides  500  who  were 
yet  able  to  maintain  themselves,  but  whose  means  would  soon  be 
exhausted.  Fresh  victims  of  the  persecution  were  landing  every 
hour.  There  were  1,000  at  Jersey.  The  number  seeking  refuge 
would  be  doubled  and  trebled  before  long.  He  had  already  sent 
*&150  to  Jersey,  £150  to  Brussels,  and  £420  to  different  parts  of 
England.  He  was  in  correspondence  with  the  various  bishops 
and  vicars-general  whose  clergy  were  in  England.  The  Commit- 
tee did  not  hesitate  to  ask  him  to  be  distributor  of  all  the  alms 
collected,  he  being  responsible  to  them.  The  Bishop  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  10,  Little  Queen  Street,  Holborn,  at  the  house 
of  a  Catholic  widow  named  Silburne.  This  house  became  the 
headquarters  of  all  disbursements,  whether  in  money  or  clothes, 
Mrs.  Silburne  devoting  herself  to  the  distributions  in  kind.  The 
Committee,  which  first  met  at  Freemasons'  Tavern,  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  afterwards  held  its  meetings  three  times  a  week  at 
the  Bishop's  residence. 

The  first  public  subscription  amounted  to  over  b6*32,000,  and 
when  this  and  other  private  donations  were  exhausted,  the  King 
called  on  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  have  a  national  collec- 
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tion,  made  by  clergy  and  churchwardens  at  domicile  after  a 
sermon  preached  in  the  churches.  This  was  in  May,  1793,  and 
the  amount  realized  was  £41,000.  A  Catholic  subscription  and 
a  special  ladies^  collection  may  be  mentioned  in  addition.  It  is 
calculated  that  by  the  middle  of  1793  about  ^£75,000  had  been 
given  to  the  clergy  and  £11,000  to  the  laity.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  private  generosity  would  be  unable  to  cope  with 
wants  which  went  on  always  increasing,  and  seemed  likely  to  last 
some  time.  The  matter  was  therefore  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  in  December,  1793,  £7,830  a  month  was  allotted  to  the 
clergy,  and  £560  to  the  laity.  The  lay  grant  was  soon  increased 
to  £1,000  a  month.  Burthened  as  they  were  with  the  cost  of  the 
war  with  France,  the  Government  declared  positively  for  a  time 
that  this  grant  should  not  be  augmented ;  yet  when  the  number 
of  lay  emigrants  greatly  increased,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  the  resolution,  and  in  July  1794  £1,500  a  month,  in 
December  1794,  £2,000,  and  in  February  1795,  £3,000  was 
allotted  for  the  laity.  In  December  1794  the  grant  to  ecclesi- 
astics was  raised  to  £9,000  a  month,  and  though  this  was  quite 
insufficient,  it  was  found  impossible,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  the  price  of  provisions,  to  add  to  it.  Canon  Plasse  has  care- 
fully examined  the  accounts  of  the  Committee,  now  in  the  Record 
Office,  and  has  quoted  many  particulars,  but  he  has  nowhere 
given  the  totals,  year  by  year,  distinguishing  between  the  clerical 
and  lay  grants.  Neither  in  the  Treasury  nor  in  the  Audit 
Office  do  complete  series  of  finance  accounts  go  back  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  No  doubt  a  calculation  might 
be  made  from  the  records  of  the  Central  Committee.  Charles 
Butler,  however,  tells  us  that  he  learnt  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Committee  that  in  June,  1806,  the  sums  voted  in  Parliament  had 
reached  the  total  of  £1,864,825  ;  and  the  grants,  though  in 
greatly  diminished  ratio,  continued  for  another  ten  years.  It  may 
be  said,  without  danger  of  exaggeration,  that  the  Government 
grants  to  French  priests  alone,  were  considerably  over  £2,000,000.* 
To  this  must  be  added  the  sums  subscribed  voluntarily,  already 
mentioned,  and  private  gifts  of  unknown  hands.  Canon  Plasse^ 
after  long  scrutiny,  says :  "  These  anonymous  gifts  were  incessant, 
and  continued  until  the  return  of  the  clergy  to  France,  and 

—  — - 

*  From  1794  to  1799,  both  inclusive,  the  lists  given  in  the  "  Annual 
Eegister"  show  an  expenditure  of  £870,719  on  the  clergy  and  laity.  In 
Marshall's  "  Digest "  there  is  a  summary  of  expenditure  in  "  Suffering 
Clergy  and  Laity,"  in  each  year  from  1800  to  1831.  This  includes,  how- 
ever, the  relief  of  Toulonese,  Corsican,  and  San  Domingo  emigrants. 
The  summary  from  1800  to  1816  is  £2,705,869,  which  is  about  £2,000,000 
for  the  French  clergy  and  laity.  But  to  this  we  must  add  the  granta 
from  1793  to  1800. 
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amounted  to  more  than  the  total  of  both  subscriptions  and  col- 
lections (made  in  churches).* 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Government  grants  were  an 
act  not  of  generosity  but  of  necessity.  The  emigrauts  were  not 
chargeable  on  the  local  rates,  nor  could  they  be  allowed  to  die  of 
starvation  in  the  streets.  This  is  true  \  yet  many  things  show 
that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  attribute  the  grants  to  grudging 
necessity.  There  was  no  necessity  to  receive  the  strangers,  and 
there  were  countries  in  Europe  which  refused  to  do  so.  Or  they 
could  have  been  passed  on  quickly,  with  some  formal  grant  of 
land  in  one  of  our  colonies,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  But 
beyond  this  they  were  treated  throughout  with  all  possible  con- 
sideration and  courtesy,  and  their  claim  was  always  spoken  of, 
not  as  that  of  paupers,  but  of  sufferers  for  conscience.  An 
English  lady,  Mrs.  Hannats,  addressing  her  countrywomen,  said : 
*'  Charity  knows  no  party.  We  plead,  not  for  the  faith  of  the 
French  priests,  but  for  their  wants.  But,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
had  those  men  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  conscience  to  their 
temporal  interest,  they  would  not  be  now  in  this  country."  t 
The  King  also,  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(July  17,  1793)  says  that  the  priests  sought  shelter  in  England 
"  alone  for  conscience  sake/'i  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  M.P.  for 
Winchester,  even  when  bringing  in  a  Bill  against  conventual 
institutions  in  1800,  speaks  of  *'  that  unfortunate  and  meritorious 
class  of  men  who  have  preferred  the  sacrifice  of  all  their  tem- 
poral interests,  and  actual  expulsion  from  their  native  country,  to 
the  abandonment  of  their  principles  and  their  religion.^^§ 

With  these  sentiments,  which  seem  to  have  prevailed  univer- 
sally, we  are  not  surprised  that  M.  Plasse  bears  testimony  to  and 
gives  many  examples  of  the  great  courtesy  extended  to  the 
priests.  One  instance  may  be  quoted.  An  English  frigate,  the 
Indefatigable,  on  August  7,  1798,  captured  a  French  corvette, 
the  vaillante.  The  captain,  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  visited  his 
prize,  and  noticing,  among  a  large  number  of  convicts  who  were 
in  the  French  vessel,  some  of  a  different  appearance  to  the  rest, 
he  asked  who  they  were.  One  of  them  replied  that  they  were 
twenty-five  priests  whom  the  Directory  was  sending  to  Guiana. 
The  captain  at  once  lifted  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  them,  said  with 
emotion :  "  I  am  happy,  gentlemen,  to  deliver  you  from  an 
almost  certain  death.  You  are  the  richest  prize  I  have  yet 
made.*'  He  then  had  the  other  convicts  and  the  French  sailors 
conveyed  to  his  own  frigate,  leaving  the  priests  in  the  corvette, 
and  choosing  the  Catholic  men  of  his  crew  to  navigate  her. 

*  Plasse,  vol  i.  p.  251.         t  April,  1793.    See  Plasse,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
X  Ibid,  p.  246.  §  Hansard,  xxxy.  p.  340. 
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When  they  arrived  at  Plyijpouth  they  were  not  only  set  at  liberty, 
but  put  at  once  on  the  list  of  those  who  received  weekly  main- 
tenance.* 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  distribution  of  the 
alms^  which  fill  the  greater  part  of  Canon  Flasse's  book.  No 
distinction  was  ipade  of  rank,  except  between  the  bishops  and 
other  priests.  There  were  thirty  bishops  in  England,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Aix  and  Narbonne,  and  the  Bishops  of  Montpellier, 
Eodez,  Perigueux  and  De  FEscar,  having  means  of  their  own, 
would  not  receive  help.t  The  bishops  received  ten  guineas  a 
month,  the  other  priests  thirty-five  shillings  or  two  guineas. 
Distributors  were  appointed  in  different  districts^  and  these  were 
invariably  French  priests  recommended  by  their  bishops,  and 
appointed  by  the  bishop  of  St  Pol,  to  whom  the  general  super- 
intendence was  committed.  He  was  responsible  to  the  committee, 
and  they  to  the  Treasury.  Every  precaution  was  taken  against 
fraud,  either  on  the  part  of  the  distributors  or  recipients.  Besides 
the  weekly  doles,  great  care  was  given  to  the  sick  and  the 
demented,  and  extra  sums  granted  to  extraordinary  cases  and  for 
travelling  expenses,  when  change  of  residence  was  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  narrative  is  the 
account  given  of  the  various  houses  allotted  by  the  Government 
for  residence  of  large  bodies  of  priests.  A  house  at  Fortune,  near 
Gosport,  was  set  apart  at  the  beginning  of  the  immigration,  and 
received  as  many  as  250  in  October,  1792.  In  April,  1798, 
these  were  removed  to  Winchester,  where  there  were  others 
already  assembled,  and  being  joined  by  200  from  Jersey,  they 
made  up  a  community  of  600,  which  was  increased  to  700  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  These  all  lived  together,  and  150  more  were 
scattered  through  the  city.  The  residence  of  this  large  body  of 
priests  was  an  unfinished  palace  begun  by  Charles  II.,  and  called 
the  King^s  House.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  During  the 
former  wars  with  France  it  had  been  set  apart  to  receive  French 
prisoners.  It  was  now  repaired  and  sufficiently  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  and  the  canons,  cur^s,  and  vicaires 
of  France  found  themselves  suddenly  converted,  in  a  Protestant 
country  and  by  a  Protestant  Government,  into  a  religious  com- 
munity, under  the  Abbe  Martin,  a  religious  of  the  Congregation 
of  Eudistes,  and  formerly  superior  of  the  Grand  Seminaire  of 
Lisieux.  Officials  and  servants  had  been  provided,  but  the  priests 
found  they  could  manage  domestic  matters  better  and  more 
economically  themselves,  and  reduced  the  expenses  of  this  great 
community  to  about  58.  6d.  a  head  per  week.  A  party  of  200 
transformed  themselves  into  artisans,  and  a  carpet  or  tapestry 

♦  Piasse,  vol.  I  p.  133 ;  ii.  p.  94.  f  1^«  Lubersac,  p.  20. 
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mannfactory  was  established  by  the  aid  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Backin^ham.  She  herself  managed  the  sale  of  their  work^  and 
the  profits  were  their  own.  None  were  idle.  Lectures  and  con- 
ferences on  theology  and  Holy  Scripture  were  given;  some 
young  ecclesiastics  finished  their  education^  and  were  ordained ; 
retreats  were  made  and  preached.  Besides  the  English  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city,  there  were  two  chapels  in  the  King's  House. 
High  mass  and  vespers  were  sung  on  Sundays  and  teast-days^ 
and  of  course  many  masses  were  offered  daily.  Perpetual  adora- 
tion was  kept  up  from  half-past  five  in  the  morning  to  eight  at 
night. 

All  this  continued  for  three  years  and  a  half,  when,  owing  to 
the  fear  of  invasion,  the  King's  House  was  required  as  a  barrack, 
and  the  community  was  broken  up.  Some  were  dispersed,  but 
three  other  houses  were  provided  by  the  Government  for  those 
who  preferred  community  life ;  one  at  Reading  for  300,  another 
at  Thame  for  110,  and  a  third  at  Paddington  for  60.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  find  that,  though  there  had  been  no  scandal, 
the  antipathy  between  Normans  and  Bretons  had  so  far 
manifested  itself  that  it  was  judged  more  prudent  to  place 
the  Normans  at  Beading  and  Paddington,  under  Norman 
superiors,  the  Bretons  at  Thame  under  a  Breton.  Canon  Plasse 
gives  many  interesting  particulars  regarding  these  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  concerning  a  military  school  established  at 
Penn,  near  Beaconsfield,  principally  by  the  influence  of  Edmund 
Burke,  for  the  sons,  mostly  orphans,  of  French  Royalist  ofiicCTs. 

The  dispersed  clergy  sought  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  maintain  themselves  as  teachers  of  French  or  Latin,  music^ 
drawing,  or  mathematics,  and  even  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  clock- 
makers,  or  field  labourers.  Charming  details  are  given  of  their 
gaiety,  as  well  as  sad  pictures  of  their  distress.^  Some  found 
more  congenial  and  appropriate  occupation  in  the  spiritual  care 
of  their  countrymen.  The  Government  gave  permission  to 
erect  chapels  for  public  worship,  and  the  registers,  still  preserved 
at  the  French  Church  of  St.  Louis  in  London,  tell  of  the  work 
performed.  The  Bishop  of  Coutances  was  at  that  time  the 
diocesan  of  our  Channel  Islands,  and  it  was  from  him,  of  course^ 


*  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  in  bis  "  Preface  to  the  List  of  Books  of  Refer- 
ence in  the  Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,"  says : — **  The  French 
Revolution  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  readers  daring 
the  first  years  of  that  extraordinary  convulsion.  Nearly  one-half  of  those 
admitted  in  the  ^ear  1795  consisted  of  French  refugees.  Among  them 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  the  Bishops  of  Uzes  and  of  Troyes, 
the  Count  de  St.  Cyr  ....  with  a  long  list  of  abb^s  and  men  of  less 
note,  all  of  whom  sought  relief  from  the  ennui  of  their  exile  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.** 
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that  jurisdiction  emanated.  Bbbop  Douglas^  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  the  London  District^  ootistituted  the  Bishop  of  St  Pol  de 
Leon  his  yiear-general  in  all  that  related  to  the  French ;  and 
it  was  he  who  appointed  priests  to  serve  the  various  chapels 
in  London,  at  Southampton,  Lymington,  Eomsey^  Hardway, 
near  Gosport,  and  Winchester.  For  an  account  of  these  chapels 
and  the  zealous  labours  of  the  priests  we  must  refer  to  Canon 
Flasse.  We  will  say  a  few  words  about  one  that  he  has  passed 
over.  A  French  chapel  was  opened  in  Winchester  in  1798,  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  King's  House  community^  and  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  two  chapels  used  by  the  clergy  there,  as  well  as 
from  the  English  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Peter's  Street.  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Milner  in  his  *'  History  of  Winchester/' 
published  just  before  its  opening,  nor  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Husenbeth 
in  his  ''  Life  of  Milner,"  nor  by  Canon  Plasse ;  but  it  is  called  in 
the  register  preserved  in  the  archives  in  London,  '^Chapelle 
Catholiquc  Fran9aise  k  Winchester.''  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
the  priests  were  sometimes  puzzled  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  position 
of  England.  As  all  acts  of  baptism^  marriage,  &c.^  might  be 
important  after  the  hoped-for  return  to  France^  the  French 
priests  took  care  at  each  entry  to  repeat  in  full  all  that  would 
serve  to  explain  their  acts  during  their  exile.  M.  Auger^  the 
priest  in  charge  at  Winchester,  declares  that  he  is  cur^  of  such 
a  parish  in  France^  that  he  is  cruelly  banished  for  his  faith^  that 
he  is  Tnisaionaire  apoatolique  in  England,  that  he  is  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  L&>n,  whom  he  calls  vicar-general  of 
Mouseigneur  I'Eveque  de  Londres;  afterwards  (finding  that  this 
designation  is  incorrect)  EvSque  de  Centurie  et  Missionaire 
Apostolique.  It  is  not  till  the  third  year  that  Bishop  Douglas 
gets  his  true  title  of  Vicar  Apostolic.  Two  other  matters  of 
some  interest  may  be  here  stated^  since  there  is  no  mention  of 
them  in  Canon  Plasse^  and  we  have  sought  in  this  notice  to 
supplement  as  well  as  to  abridge  his  work.  One  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  French  army  chaplain ;  the  other  a  mission  given  to 
French  prisoners  of  war.  A  register  of  baptisms,  marriages  and 
deaths  was  kept  in  Southampton  from  December^  1792,  at  the 
first  landing  of  the  emigrants^  to  December^  1804.  The  chapel 
and  register  after  a  year's  interval  were  transferred  to  Lymington, 
and  date  from  January,  1806,  to  December,  1807,  and  again  from 
July^  1808,  to  July,  1813.  Here  several  names  are  English  and 
Irish,  since  there  was  no  other  chapel  in  that  neighbourhood ; 
whereas  in  Winchester  the  French  priest's  jurisdiction  was  con- 
fined to  the  exiles.  With  the  death  of  M.  Le  Tellier^  the  priest 
who  had  served  at  Southampton  and  Lymington  for  ten  years^ 
the  register  ceases ;  but  we  then  come  upon  the  interesting  fact 
of  an  army  chaplain,  though  only  for  the  foreign  troops  in 
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English  pay.  In  1814,  and  to  August  28,  1815,  the  registers 
are  signed  by  the  PrStre  Missionaire  Apostolique  et  Chapelain 
des  Troupes  du  Foreign  Depot  k  Lymington.  At  the  final  fall 
of  Napoleon  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  foreign  contingent  the 
chaplain  no  doubt  returned  to  France.  He  leaves  a  note,  that  all 
futare  entries  must  be  made  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Brown,  resident  at 
Pyle  Wells  House,  near  Lymington. 

The  account  of  the  mission  to  French  prisoners  is  given  by  De 
Lubersac.  He  does  not  mention  the  date,  but  it  was  before  1802 
when  he  wrote.  Thirty  thousand  French  prisoners  filled  the 
prisons  of  Porchester,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Norman 
Cross,  Chatham,  &c.  Their  wretched  spiritual  condition  moved 
the  compassion  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Pol,  who  was  the  first  mover 
in  all  good  works.  He  gathered  a  number  of  experienced  and 
zealons  priests,  got  special  leave  from  the  Government,  and  sent 
them  to  the  various  prisons.  Though  as  priests  and  as  royalists 
they  met  with  contempt  and  insult  from  the  majority  of  the 
prisoners,  on  the  other  hand  they  had  great  success  and  consola- 
tion with  others.  It  is  a  touching  incident  that  when  the  good 
missionaries  made  known  to  the  Bishop  and  other  priests  the 
frightful  state  of  nudity  in  which  they  found  many  of  the 
prisoners,  a  subscription  was  opened  among  the  poor  banished 
priests  for  their  relief,  and  these  men,  who  had  scarcely  decent 
clothing  for  themselves,  deprived  themselves  of  all  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  clothe  their  more  necessitous  fellow- 
countrymen."^  This  is  but  one  out  of  many  traits  of  generosity, 
which  we  regret  to  pass  over. 

Their  generosity  in  assisting  each  other  was  only  equalled  by 
their  gratitude  to  the  English.  More  than  a  year  before  the 
Government  grants,  and  before  any  of  the  great  public  subscrip- 
tions had  been  made,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  the  Bishop  of 
Leon  thus  addressed  the  French  priests  in  England : 

May  the  God  of  mercies  shower  down  His  chosen  blessings  on  a 
people  who  seem  chosen  by  Him  to  vindicate  the  violated  laws  of  nature 
and  humanity  I  In  the  days  of  French  power  and  glory  England  often 
disputed  the  field  of  battle,  and  her  efforts  were  often  crowned  with 
success  in  asserting  her  right  to  the  dominion  of  both  seas.  But  she 
offers  to  us  a  more  glorious  spectacle,  a  triumph  of  a  higher  nature. 
She  has  opened  her  ports  to  you,  she  considers  you  not  as  strangers, 
she  sees  you  are  unhappy,  and  she  embraces  you  as  brethren  and 
friends.  The  English  are  not  startled  at  your  numbers ;  they  think 
the  best  use  they  can  make  of  their  great  opulence  is  to  afford  succour 

to  a  greater  number  of  persons  in  distress In  the  seaports,  in 

cities,  in  villages,  in  the  isles  [Jersey,  &c.],  and  the  capital,  what  an 
eagerness  to  anticipate  and  relieve  our  wants.     Citizens  of  every  rank, 

*  De  Lubersac  :  "  Journal,"  p.  101. 
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pressing  forward  tx)  weleome  a  colony  of  unfortunate  exiles  with  a 
brotherly  affection^  were  more  happy  in  the  ofEer  of  their  aervices 
than  you  in  receiving  them,  anxious  to  conceal  the  hand  that  ministered 

to  your  wants,  and  hurt  only  by  the  reserve  that  hid  them 

These  attentions,  this  liberality,  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
description  of  men,  but  common  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  every 
class  that  composes  it :  to  the  corporations,  the  chapters,  the  univer- 
sities, to  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  humble  cottages  of  the 
poor.* 

We  would  not,  of  course,  be  understood^  from  what  has  been 
said  or  quoted,  to  assert  that  all  was  peace  and  charity  in  this 
unexpected  bringing  together  of  French  and  English,  Catholic 
priests  and  prejudiced  Protestants.  There  were  some  ontbreaks 
of  violence,  some  ebullitions  of  bigotry.  But  considering  the 
long  enmity  between  England  and  France,  and  the  war  that  was 
raging  at  that  very  time ;  considering  also  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  that  prevailed,  and  the  recent  outbreak  in  the  Gordon 
riots,  the  forbearance  and  generosity  of  England  to  these  out- 
casts of  her  old  rival,  and  priests  of  her  discarded  faith^  were  as 
remarkable  as  the  gratitude  of  the  French  priests  was  sincere  and 
their  conduct  edifying.  The  presence  of  so  many  priests  in  Eng- 
land created  great  alarm  in  some  minds ;  but  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed, and  prevented  the  panic  from  spreading.  There  was  a 
Mr.  Jones  in  those  days,  as  there  has  been  a  Spooner  and  a 
Wballey  in  our  own.  In  a  debate  on  Monastic  Institutions  in 
1804,  Mr.  Jones  spoke  as  follows ; — *' A  celebrated  character  had 
said  of  the  French  Revolution  that  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone. 
So  would  he  say  that  the  age  of  Popery  had  commenced. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
5.000  priests  being  in  the  country.''  But  Mr.  Jones  was  answered 
by  Mr.  Sheridan : 

A  foolish  alarm  had  been  sent  abroad  respecting  the  number  of 
emigrant  clergy  now  in  this  country.  They  were  said  to  amount  to 
5,000,  and  persons  had  even  been  absurd  enough  to  say  that  in  one 
county  alone  they  had  converted  2,000  housemaids.  How  this  won- 
derful conversion  was  brought  about  he  could  not  well  conceive.  The 
emigrant  priests  spoke  but  little  English,  and  our  housemaids  spoke 
as  little  French.f 

Sheridan  was  right.  Not  only  their  ignorance  of  the  language, 
but  the  fact  that  they  were  enjoying  English  hospitality  pre- 
vented the  French  priests  from  making  any  active  efforts  to  spread 
the  Catholic  faith.  But  their  Masses,  their  prayers,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  the  good  odour  of  their  example,  have  not  been  without 

*  Milner's  translation.  t  Hansard,  vol. 
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effect  in  dispelling  prejudice  and  drawing  grace  upon  the  country. 
Their  edifying  conduct  was  readily  and  universally  acknowledged 
both  by  friends  and  enemies  at  the  time.  Now  that  we  look 
back  on  this  episode  of  the  Churches  history,  we  perceive  in  it, 
not  dimly,  the  divine  purpose,  purifying  as  well  as  vindicating 
the  Church  of  France,  and  giving  to  England  an  opportunity  of 
national  reparation  to  that  Catholic  Church  she  had  so  deeply 
outraged  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Carlyle,  in  describing 
the  Church  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  writes  with  admira- 
tion of  the  age  of  Canossa,  "  when  kings  stood  barefoot  in 
penance-shirt,^^  but  sneers  at  the  Church  as  changed  since  then, 
and  making  patrons  of  her  kings ;  and  laughs  contemptuously 
at  the  '*  Sorbonne,  mumbling  only  jargon  of  dotage,  and  no 
longer  leading  the  consciences  of  men.^^  As  to  the  latter  charge, 
it  ill  befits  a  writer  who  himself  took  the  rSle  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Is  doctrine  that  has  ceased  to  be  popular  necessarily 
jargon  of  dotage  ?  Is  the  disbelief  of  either  fools  or  "philosophes" 
an  evidence  of  falsehood  ?  If  the  Catholic  faith  ceased,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  lead  the  consciences  of  men  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  certainly  had  not  ceased  to  hold  the 
consciences  of  its  teachers  in  France.  The  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  faith  that  made  them  endure  spoliation  and  exile  is 
beyond  cavil ;  and,  to  us  at  least,  it  is  a  grander  spectacle  to  see 
50,000  priests  (for  that  was  the  number  of  the  non-jurants) 
going  willingly  forth  to  banishment,  and  living  in  toil  and 
penury  for  years,  than  to  see  even  a  proud  emperor  doing  penance 
against  his  will.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  hope  that  Canon  Plasse^s 
volumes  will  be  read  and  studied  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
Written  from  a  French  point  of  view,  and  consisting  in  great 
part  of  translations  into  French  of  English  documents,  they  will 
not  bear  translation  into  English  in  their  present  form  ;  but 
we  should  welcome  an  English  adaptation,  supplemented  from 
English  sources,  as  an  important  addition  to  our  historical  litera* 
ture,  both  civil  and  religious. 

T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS,R. 


Abt.  IX.— the  LOST,  STRAYED  AND   STOLEN  OF 
OUR  CATHOLIC  POOR  CHILDREN. 

OF  the  many  hnmiliating  and  distressing  sights  to  be  met 
with  daily  in  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  our  large 
towns,  there  is  none  more  saddening  and  more  frequent  than 
that  of  the  ill-clad,  ill- washed,  and  ill-fed  street  arab. 

He  is  indeed  ubiquitous,  and  his  presenoe,  with  all  its  afflicting 
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detail,  has  long  since  grown  faraiHar  to  us.  We  have,  as  it  were, 
grown  callous  to  the  sight,  and  look  upon  his  company  as  an 
unwholesome  necessity.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  live 
and  work  amongst  them  that  their  absence  would  astound  us, 
while  their  presence  has  become  to  us  a  human  landmark  in  our 
daily  occupations  and  journeys  through  life.  Yet,  with  it  all,  we 
know  little  of  them,  save  that  they  exist  and  increase  in  number, 
that  they  are  living  pictures  of  untold  suffering,  misery  and 
want ;  that  they  are  one  of  a  family  which  lies  hidden  from  our 
sight  in  some  damp,  dark,  fetid  room  or  cellar,  in  a  neighbour- 
hood known  to  us  only  by  name.  At  times,  it  is  true,  their 
haunts,  mode  of  life  and  characteristics  are  set  vividly  before  us 
by  a  special  correspondent  of  some  great  daily  newspaper,  who, 
working  the  subject  up  into  a  thrilling  and  harrowing  article, 
excites  our  curiosity,  awakens  our  flagging  sympathy,  and 
rouses  us  to  make  impulsive  use  of  generous  resolutions.  At 
other  times  we  read  of  some  great  movement  being  set  on  foot 
with  the  object  of  reaching  and  affording  relief,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  to  the  thousands  who  fill  our  courts  and  alleys  by 
night,  and  crowd  our  central  thoroughfares  by  day.  Again, 
our  newspapers  bring  before  us  heartrending  appeals,  emanating 
from  philanthropic  societies,  on  behalf  of  the  boy,  the  orphan, 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  fallen,  and  others  of  that  count- 
less army  of  poor  suffering  souls,  who  eke  out  a  miserable  and 
precarious  existence  in  all- our  large  cities. 

There  is  both  instructive  and  interesting  reading  to  be  found 
in  the  annual  reports  published  by  these  societies.  The  mind 
becomes  enlightened  on  many  subjects  concerning  which  it  had 
long  been  in  darkness.  To  the  superficial  reader  there  is  much 
that  is  comforting.  He  is  struck  with  the  energy  and  zeal 
displayed  by  "  The  Boys*  Beadle  *'  in  his  daily  rounds  in  quest 
of  the  arab.  He  is  cheered  in  reading  that  many  have  been 
rescued,  that  homes  have  been  found  for  them.  He  is  quite 
touched  with  the  gratitude  evinced  by  others  in  return  for  favours 
received.  Every  page  glistens  with  hope,  and  is  heavily  laden 
with  good  deeds  done.  The  last  leaf,  which  contains  the  yearly 
balance  sheet,  is  the  only  chilling  page  in  the  bright  little 
volume.  He  will  close  the  book  with  the  conviction  that  the 
Society  is  doing  a  noble  and  benevolent  work — that  it  should 
certainly  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

But  reflections  far  more  serious  and  weighty  than  these  arise 
from  a  perusal  of  these  reports.  They  reveal  the  existence  of 
an  unfathomable  social  disease  in  our  midst,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  and  spread  until  it  has  covered  the  whole  surface 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  with  its  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
helpless,  abandoned,  and  neglected  victims. 
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Abandoned^  helpless,  and  neglected  indeed  they  would  remaia 
if  left  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  existing  legislative  machinery. 
School  Boards,  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  have  proved 
insufficient  in  accommodation^  in  organization,  and  in  scope  to 
clear  the  streets  of  the  class  which  is  most  in  need  of  their  help 
and  protection.  That  they  have  done  much  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  that  there  is  much  more  left  still  undone  the  present  state  of 
our  streets  bears  cruel  and  convincing  testimony.  Private 
philanthropy  has  long  since  stepped  in,  and  has  worked  with 
untiring  zeal  and  energy.  The  result  speaks  volumes  for  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  evil  it  has  taken  upon  itself  to 
check  and  diminish.  The  appeals  issued  by  these  societies  prove 
that  an  immense  effort  is  constantly  being  made  to  deal  with 
the  neglected  and  deserted  children  of  our  cities.  They  reveal 
the  existence  of  an  organization  widespread  in  its  influence, 
uncontrolled  in  its  operations,  unlimited  in  authority  and  control 
over  its  subjects,  and  worked  at  the  discretion  and  dictation  of 
some  half-dozen  members  of  an  executive  committee,  responsible 
in  some  measure  that  the  funds  lavished  upon  them  have  been 
disbursed  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  in  view,  but 
responsible  to  no  one  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  those 
objects  are  attained. 

The  growth  of  these  foundations  of  voluntary  houses  for  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  both  sexes  has  been  rapid.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  every  city  of  the  kingdom,  aye,  almost  in  every  village, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  zeal  of  hundreds,  the  charity  of 
thousands. 

Of  the  number  of  children  picked  up  annually  by  the  officers 
of  the  homes  and  refuges  there  is  no  possible  means  of  forming 
any  reliable  estimate.  From  Low's  ''  Handbook  to  the  Charities 
of  London"  (1886-7),  an  extract  of  some  seventy  voluntary 
boys^  and  girls'  homes  gives  the  following  result : — 

Inmates — over  14,000. 
Annual  Income— £225,000. 

This  number  by  no  means  exhausts  the  total  number  of  similar 
institutions  now  flourishing  in  London.  The  classified  list  of 
reformatory  and  preventive  institutions  connected  with  the 
Reformatory  and  Kefuge  Union  (1884)  gives  a  total  of  70 
provincial  voluntary  homes,  with  2,868  inmates.  Of  the  number 
of  homes  unconnected  with  this  Union  there  is  no  mention. 
That  their  number  is  very  large,  few  of  our  readers  will  doubt. 
The  more  they  have  travelled  the  deeper  will  be  their  conviction 
that  these  institutions  are  ubiquitous,  that  every  town  in  which 
they  may  have  sojourned  has  a  long  list  of  local  charities,  and 
that  a  boys'  and  girls'  refuge  home  inevitably  forms  an  item  in 
the  list. 
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The  management  and  general  arrangements  of  these  homes 
are  as  a  rule  eminently  satisfactory  from  a  material  point  of  vie\Kr. 
The  inmates  are  well-fed,  well-clothed^  and  usually  well-behaved. 
They  are  doubtless  instrumental  in  doing  great  good^  in  saving 
vast  numbers  who  would  assuredly  have  drifted  into  the  ranks  of 
those  who  fill  our  jails  and  infest  our  streets.  From  this  point 
they  are  worthy  of  the  support  which  is  evidently  dealt  out  to 
them  with  no  stingy  hand.  The  world  is  not  too  critical.  It 
looks  at  general  results  achieved;  it  is  not  over-inquisitive  as  to  the 
means  used  in  their  production.  It  first  knew  the  waif  as  he 
stood,  idle,  ragged,  and  miserable,  in  the  street,  it  can  scarcely 
recognize  him  as  he  now  appears,  the  bright,  sharp,  well-fed  boy. 
This  to  it  is  a  demonstration  of  practical  philanthropy — ^a  some- 
thing gained  for  the  money  expended.  It  has  few,  if  any, 
religious  scruples,  and  for  such  as  it  has  it  will  find  speedy 
comfort  and  assurance  in  learning  that  '^  the  chief  aim  '^  of  these 
institutions  is  to  reclaim  and  elevate  the  neglected  and  criminal 
classes,  by  educating  them  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  know- 
ledcre  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

We  Catholics,  however,  cannot  afford  to  view  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  societies  in  so  easy  and  superficial  a  light.  The  whole 
question  is  a  very  grave  one  from  our  point  of  view,  and  recent 
disclosures  in  Ireland  and  England  have  tended  to  strengthen 
the  fears  and  doubts  which  were  slowly  rising  in  our  minds.  We 
have  found  out  late,  very  late  indeed,  that  Christian  philanthropy 
is  being  used  as  a  cloak  to  proselytism  of  the  worst  and  most 
heinous  description.  The  good  name  and  fame  deservedly 
enjoyed  by  many  prominent  Christian  associations  and  insti- 
tutions have  been  borrowed  and  made  use  of  by  latter-day 
founders  of  homes  and  refuges.  They  possess  all  the  external 
qualifications  of  the  former;  they  work  apparently  much  on 
the  same  lines,  only  more  noisily.  The  good  they  do,  the 
converts  they  make  are  in  perpetual  evidence,  either  in  public 
halls  or  in  the  columns  of  some  weekly  or  monthly  paper, 
which  finds  an  extensive  sale  through  the  forced  exertions  of 
a  small  army  of  youths  told  off  for  the  purpose  to  the  various 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  with  such  spurious  institu- 
tions as  these  we  intend  dealing  in  our  present  article.  And  before 
submitting  and  reviewing  proofs  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  by  them^  we  would  first  say  a  word  on  the  cause  and 
sources  which  bring  so  many  thousands  of  our  children  within 
range  of  their  hateful  and  pernicious  power.  For  the  mournful 
truth  must  be  told :  a  large  proportion  of  the  waif  and  stray 
element  is  doubtlessly  furnished  by  our  ov^n  children.  We  have 
done  much,  and  are  daily  making  great  sacrifices  for  our  volun- 
tary schools  and  missions^  but  little  has  yet  been  done  for  that 
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fearful  residuum  out  of  which  the  lost,  strayed  and  stolen  of  our 
Catholic  poor  children  are  to  be  accounted  for.  Last  year  it 
was  our  painful  privilege  to  be  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
in  analyzing  and  tabulating  a  large  number  of  census  returns 
taken  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  object  was  in  furtherance 
of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  probable  losses  to  the  faith  through  such  causes  as 
proselytism,'  mixed  marriages,  workhouses,  and  other  sources, 
such  as  the  neglect  and  death  of  parents.  We  shall  have 
occasion,  later  on,  to  refer  to  the  revelations  brought  to  light 
concerning  proselytism;  for  the  present  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  those  exposed  by  the  census-taking. 

The  estimated  Catholic  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
exceeds  considerably  100,000.  From  various  causes,  which  need 
not  here  be  gone  into,  the  returns  sent  in  included  but  74,952. 
A  careful  study  of  these  census  returns  resulted  in  ascertaining 
the  causes  of  danger  to  which  children  of  an  age  from  one  to 
twenty  were  exposed,  to  be  (1)  from  irreligious  parents,  (2)  from 
mixed  marriages,  and  (3)  from  careless  and  indifferent  parents. 
The  group  of  cases  falling  under  each  of  these  causes  was  further 
distinguished  into  several  degrees  of  danger.*  The  degrees  of 
danger  were  extreme,  great  and  danger.  The  danger  was  to  be 
considered  extreme  when  from  the  returns  filled  in  on  the  census 
sheets  the  child's  soul  was  in  imminent  peril — where  there 
appeared  no  human  hope  for  his  salvation  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  midst  of  his  irreligious  or  immoral  surroundings;  the 
parents  were  never  at  mass  or  their  Easter  duties,  the  children 
never  at  mass  or  a  Catholic  school,  where,  in  a  word,  they, 
callous  and  heedless  of  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  seemed  to  be 
determined  to  drag  by  their  example  their  children  with  them  to 
perdition.  The  second  degree,  or  great  danger,  was  used  for 
cases  not  far  removed  in  significance  of  detail  from  the  first — 
where  a  redeeming  feature  of  conduct  was  to  be  noted  from  one 
or  other  member  of  the  household,  but  where  irreligious  ten- 
dencies were  paramount,  and  had  already  left  disastrous  traces 
behind  them.  Under  the  heading  of  danger  simply,  were  classed 
those  cases  in  which  some  ray  of  hope  for  the  little  ones  existed, 
a  home  where  religious  feeling  was  traceable  through  the  conduct 
of  one  or  another  of  the  family,  but  still  where  danger  was 
lurking  in  the  example  set  by  a  parent. 

As  to  the  causes  of  danger,  that  of  mixed  marriages  bears 

*  To  cjauses  one  and  two  three  degrees  of  danger  were  given,  to  the  third, 
that  of  careless  and  indifferent  parents,  but  two,  it  being  considered  that  in 
those  cases  where  the  third  was  required,  they  shonld  come  under  the 
category  of  irreligions  parentti. 
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its  own  explanation.  It  is  a  fruitful  and  growing  source  of 
danger,  and  one  which  offers  the  least  possible  hope  of  successful 
remedies.  That  of  irreligiovs  parents  included  that  class  of 
people  from  which  it  would  seem  all  religious  feeling  or  belief 
had  died  out,  especially  when  tabulated  under  the  heading  of 
extreme  and  great  danger.  Careless  and  indifferent 
parents  were  those  of  a  class  more  often  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed,  poverty,  want  of  work,  a  drunken  parent,  combining  .to 
make  the  home  one  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  The  children 
of  this  class  were  oftentimes  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
school,  and  were  more  exposed  to  danger  in  the  streets  than  in 
their  own  homes. 

The  following  statistics   and    analysis  of  the    condition   of 
children  under  twenty-one  give  the  results  of  the  census-taking  i 

In  extreme  danger  of  loss  of  faith  or  practically  lost  to  the  faith. 
Under?         ....     2,381 


16 
21 

In  great  danger. 
Under  7 
16 
21 

In  danger. 
Under  7 
16 
21 


i} 


99 


2,130 
909 

1,208 
819 
314 

885 
744 
283 


5,420 


2,341 


1,912 


The  following  tables  show  the  result  of  the  classification  of 
cause,  age  and  extent : — 

Extreme  Great 

danger.  danger. 

1,631  791 

1,485  526 

731  177 


Per 

irreligious 
parents. 


Age. 

under  7 
16 
21 


\  und 

I   " 


Danger. 

144 
173 

80 


Per 

mixed 

marriages 


^  und 

\  " 


under  7 
16 
21 


3,847 

750 
645 
178 

1,573 


Per  careless   1  under    7 


and  indifferent 
parents. 


1 

s 


a 


»} 


16 
21 


1,494 

324 

199 
100 

623 

93 
94 
37 


397  =  5,738 

181 
160 

47 


388  =  2,584 

560 
411 
156 


224       1,127  =  1,351 
Thus  we  have  a  gross  total  of  9,673  children  under  twenty-one 
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in  various  degrees  of  danger  through  the  three  causes  specified. 
Of  this  number  no  less  than  5,420  are  in  extreme  danger  of  the 
loss  of  faith.  For  these  there  appeared  but  little  earthly  hope. 
Many  have  been  born  in  sin,  all  have  been  reared  in  its  midst,  and 
have  grown  familiar  with  its  various  aspects  through  the  daily 
examples  furnished  them  by  their  parents.  Their  young  lives 
have  been  lives  of  misery,  suficring  and  degradation — the  future 
apparently  awaiting  them  is  one  of  sin,  crime  and  riot.  They 
seem  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  civilization,  beyond  the  reach  of 
religious  influence  ;  both  have  long  since  been  driven  from  their 
houses,  all  traces  of  one  and  the  other  have  vanished  from  the 
parents.  The  children,  freed  from  all  restraint,  roam  where  they 
list,  the  streets  become  their  homes,  their  school,  their  church, 
and  their  recreation  ground,  and  here  they  live  and  dwell  as 
outcasts,  awaiting  but  the  chance  and  opportunity  of  becoming 
criminals. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  peculiar  to  Manchester  and  Salford 
alone.  In  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  it  exists  in  every  town 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  picture  here  exhibited  of  our 
lost  and  strayed  in  Manchester  and  Salford  has  its  counterpart 
throughout  the  country. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  recruiting  materials  for  filling  the 
homes,  refuges  and  birdnests  founded  by  private  charity  for 
the  rescue  of  the  straying.  Truly  our  contingent  is  a  formidable 
one  and  easy  of  enlistment.  The  task  of  the  recruiter  is  an 
easy  one,  and  the  condition  and  surroundings  of  those  to  be  en- 
listed favour  and  help  its  accomplishment.  Hunger  and  cold 
are  hard  of  bearing,  homes  wherein  blows  and  ill-treatment  are 
the  order  of  the  day  are  the  reverse  of  attractive  or  attaching. 
The  capture  is  soon  and  readily  efiected.  The  parents  see  nothing 
disadvantageous  in  the  terms  proposed ;  the  bargain  entails  no 
expenditure,  nay, brings  in  money  or  relief — the  "good-for- 
nothing^'  lad  is  made  over  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the 
contracting  parties.  There  is  one  waif  the  less  on  the  streets, 
it  is  true,  but  there  is  another  soul  robbed  of  its  faith  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  uncertain  Protestantism.  We  have,  we  think, 
written  enough  to  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
children  come  within  that  class  which  receives  the  exclusive 
care  and  attention  of  the  societies  and  institutions  interested 
in  the  reclaiming  and  educating  of  its  members — also,  that  the 
causes  which  have  produced  such  disastrous  results  are  those 
which  present  the  greatest  facilities  to  those  engaged  in  the 
rescue  work.  So  long  as  these  causes  are  present,  and  they  are 
never  likely  to  be  absent,  proselytism  will  exist  and  flourish,  unless 
opposed  and  met  by  a  counter-organization  of  homes  and  refuges. 
It  is  worth  our  while  to  study  deeply  the  existing  organization 
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against  which  we  have  to  contend.  It  is  wide  in  its  sphere  of 
operations,  and  it  is  eminently  successful  in  its  mode  of  carrying 
them  out.  We  shall  come  across  some  strange  facts  in  our 
researches.  These  will  be  useful  to  us  in  many  ways :  (1)  in 
laying  open  the  snares  and  lairs  into  which  our  children^  through 
the  neglect  or  wilful  desertion  of  their  parents,  often  fall ;  (2) 
the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  many  societies  in  easing 
religious  scruples  of  the  parents ;  (3)  the  wonderful  influence 
the  societies  possess  in  police-courts^  and  the  great  business  there 
carried  on  by  them,  and  in  a  word  many  other  little  hints  and  dis- 
closures which,  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  imitate,  we  can  at  least 
bear  in  mind  as  useful  indications  for  any  occasion  when  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  act. 

In  putting  before  our  readers  the  results  of  our  researches  and 
investigations  into  proselytising  homes  and  institutions,  we  intend 
to  be  guided  by  facts.  Of  these  fortunately,  there  is  an  abundance 
at  our  disposal.  They  relate  chiefly  to  what  has  been  and  is 
still  going  on  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  When  we  leave  these 
towns  we  shall  be  careful  to  take  our  authorities  with  us. 

Institutions  such  as  boys'  and  girls'  refuges^  like  their  inmates, 
have  to  be  fed.  This  feeding-house  exists  in  the  form  of  a  night 
refuge.  Attached  to  this  house  is  a  matron,  a  secretary^  and  an 
officer  or  two.  The  duty  of  this  officer  is  to  seize  any  boy  or  girl 
selling  newspapers  and  other  vendible  articles  after  seven  o'clock 
at  night,  to  bring  to  the  refuge  all  waifs  and  strays  sleeping  out 
or  wandering  about  apparently  without  proper  guardianship. 
They  can  either  be  lodged  in  the  night  refuge  or  taken  to  a 
neighbouring  police-station.  If  here,  they  must  be  brought  up 
next  morning  on  a  charge  of  begging,  or  under  the  Industrial 
School  Act.  If  this  latter  course  is  not  pursued  they  are  dealt 
with  privately,  that  is,  the  parents  are  seen  by  the  secretary  and 
an  arrangement  come  to.  From  the  refuge  they  are  taken  to  a 
central  home  which  has  many  offshoots.  Here  they  remain, 
or  are  drafted  away  to  one  or  another  branch.  As  to  the 
arrangements  with  the  parents  a  word  must  be  said.  If  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee — ^three  or  more  of  which  are  sufficient 
to  form  a  quorum — the  parents  are  unfit  guardians  of  the  child, 
the  child  is  detained  in  spite  of  them,  or  they  are  won  over  to 
sign  an  agreement  which  bands  over  the  custody  of  the  child  to 
the  detainers,  giving  them,  so  the  parents  are  led  to  believe,  ab- 
solute power  over  him,  even  to  the  extent  of  sending  him  to 
Canada.  A  clause  is  inserted  to  the  effect  that  should  the  parent 
at  any  time  claim  the  child,  he  engages  himself  to  pay  a  total 
sum,  equivalent  to  five  shillings  or  eight  shillings  a-week  for  each 
week  of  the  child's  detention.  A  stamp  is  judiciously  affixed  to 
this  paragraph,  which  thus  becomes  a  promissory  note  on  signa- 
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ture  by  the  parent^  and  which  serves  as  a  means  of  intimidation 
and  menace  to  him  in  case  he  should  feel  disposed  to  prove 
"  troublesome.'^ 

Neither  the  central  home  nor  its  far-reaching  branches  are 
solely  dependent   on  the  night  refuges  for  its  inmates.     The 
town  boasts  some  twenty-nine  ragged  schools  with  a  staff  of 
over  600  teachers,  male  and  female.   The  average  weekly  attend- 
ance is  estimated  at  over  7000.    Here  a  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  imparted  to  the  children,  according  to  the  views  and 
interpretations  of  the  staff.   This  large  attendance  is  not  secured 
without  considerable  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  coupled 
with  a  good  deal  of  discreet  alms-giving.     The  children  are 
easily  booked,  the  parents  often  hold  out  until  some  substantial 
bribe  is  given  them,  and  this  of  course  is  continued  as  long  as 
the  child  remains.     Among  the  duties  of  the  staff  is  that  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  families  in  their  district. 
This  they  do  to  perfection.     They  are  assiduous  in  their  attend- 
ance upon  the  sick,  and  are  zealous  and  active  agents  in  bringing 
in  children  to  the  homes  or  refuge.     Through  them  the  mission 
women,  Bible  teachers  and  readers  find  entrance  into  the  houses 
of  the  sick  and  dying.     The  suffering  are  often  removed  to 
hospitals,  and  during  their  stay  there  the  benevolent  Christian 
has  found  a  home  for  their  children,  who,  being  in  need  of  a 
change  of  air,  are  removed  to  Canada  in  the  hopes  of  finding  it 
there.     Let  us  now  make  a  visit  to  the  police-court.     There  are, 
as  usual,  a  large  number  of  children's  cases  to  be  got  through, 
some  to  be  referred  to  the  School  Board  for  investigation,  others 
that  have  been  remanded  and  are  "  up  "  for  settlement.   Near  the 
solicitors'  well  we  notice  a  respectably  dressed  female,  and  not 
far  from  her  a  smart  young  fellow  busy  with  a  note-book.     The 
case   of  a   girl  charged  with   begging   is   before   the   Bench. 
The  School  Board  officer  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  not  a  case  ior  an  industrial  school ;  there  is  some  talk  of 
the  workhouse;  the  woman  steps  forward,  a  whispered  conversa- 
tion takes  place  between  the  magistrate  or  his  clerk  and  her,  a 
nod  of  the  head,  the  child  leaves  the  court  in  the  custody  of  the 
young  woman.    The  home  has  found  another  inmate — a  few 
moments  later  the  case  of  a  boy  is  disposed  of  in  a  similar  way. 
He,  too,  has  gone  to  be  '^  reclaimed  and  educated  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.'' 

Let  us  pass  from  here  to  the  prison,  and  enter  the  cell 
of  some  wretched  man  awaiting  trial  or  under  sentence  of  a 
term  of  imprisonment.  What  do  we  see  here?  The  female 
Scripture-reader  administering  spiritual  consolation,  extracting 
a  confession  which  may  or  may  not  be  used  against  the  accused 
at  his  approaching  trial  ?     She  is  here  for  other  purposes  than 
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this.  He  has  children^  and  she  most  have  them.  The  agreement 
is  once  again  produced^  and  the  child  once  more  captured. 

We  have  yet  another  call  to  make ;  this  time  to  the  hospital. 
The  woman  is  here  again^  bending  low  over  the  couch  of  a  poor 
sufferer.  There  are  children  in  this  case^  and  the  woman  must 
have  them.  The  agreement  is  once  more  visibie^  and  the  sufferer 
is  wearied  into  signing  away  the  souls  which  are  in  quest. 

Let  us  now  take  a  turn  among  the  lodging-houses.  We  shall 
find  this  field  a  large  one  and  the  workers  active.  They  know 
most  of  the  lodging-house  keepers ;  they  know  the  haunts  of  the 
young.  They  know  the  resting-place  of  the  tramps — that  travelling 
class  of  misery  and  vice.  There  is  work  to  be  done  here ;  new 
batches  have  arrived  since  the  last  visit  was  made.  Children  of 
young  and  tender  age  born  on  the  wayside  are  to  be  had  here 
for  the  asking ;  they  earn  nothing,  they  cost  little,  but  they  are 
troublesome  on  the  road. 

We  must  leave  the  town  and  travel  to  Liverpool.  There  is  a 
party  of  children  going  from  Manchester  to  Canada.  A  large 
number  of  friends  and  patrons  are  assembled  at  the  Central 
Refuge  to  witness  the  departure.  A  breakfast,  a  prayer,  a  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles,  constitute  the  programme,  Liverpool  is 
reached,  and  they  are  marched  down  to  the  docks.  A  large  crowd 
is  assembled  to  see  them  embark,  and  ever  among  this  crowd  is 
some  anxious  father  and  mother  to  see  if  their  lost  or  strayed 
child  is  among  them.  Their  search  is  in  vain.  The  children  of 
"  troublesome^'  parents  have  left  by  another  route — ^have  gone 
away  with  another  batch  from  London  or  elsewhere. 

The  little  ones  going  are  lively  enough.  They  are  generally 
over  fourteen,  an  age  which  affords  their  protectors  some  legal 
impunity  in  the  course  they  are  taking.  They  have  all  signed  a 
paper  declaring  their  wish  to  go  out;  they  have  all  written  a 
letter  to  the  committee  asking  to  go.  Have  they  not  read  won- 
derful stories  of  what  has  happened  to  Lizzie  Darcy  or  Johnny 
Smith  and  others — how  they  were  adopted,  and  are  now  ladies 
and  gentlemen  ?  Have  they  not  seen  pictures  of  "old  boy s "  dressed 
in  furs,  with  snow-shoes  on?  Have  not  the  Reports  of  their 
Homes  contained  letters  upon  letters  from  those  who  have  gone 
out,  descriptive  of  the  happy  lives  they  are  leading,  and  of  the 
goodness  and  kindness  of  all  around  them  ?  This  is  their  picture 
of  emigration ;  but  there  is  yet  another  side  to  it,  and  of  this 
side  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  before  concluding  this 
article. 

We  have  other  places  yet  to  visit ;  amongst  others,  a  soup- 
kitchen,  open  all  the  year  round,  the  recipients  of  which  have  to 
show  a  ticket  of  attendance  at  the  Sunday  prayer  and  hymn 
meetings.     Medical  missions  next  attract  our  attention.     Here, 
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tis  at  the  soup-kitchen,  temporal  relief  is.  aflforded  to  those  wbo 
suffer,  on  condition  of  being  present  at  the  religious  services — ^in 
brief,  spiritual  medicine  first,  and  bodily  medicine  after ;  in  other 
words,  your  soul  first,  and  then  food  and  raiment  to  follow. 
Here  is  a  Nursery  and  Home  for  Widows^  Children,  open  to  th© 
children  of  those  who  can  pay  £2  28,  annually,  or  a  lump  sum  of 
£10.  This  cheap  and  ^*no  inquiries  made''  system  of  baby- 
housing  is  subject  to  an  agreement  in  which  the  following 
clauses  appear : — '*  In  consideration  of  your  receiving  .  .  .  •  into 
the  said  Institution,  I  agree  ....  that  I  will  not  remove  .  .  •  . 
without  your  consent.''  The  usual  clause  indemnifying  the 
committee  for  expenses  follows,  and  then  comes :  '^  I  also  promise 
and  agree  to  remove  the  said  child  ....  at  any  time  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  and  I  also  agree  to  your  finding  ....  a  home 
either  in  England  or  abroad,  as  you  may  think  proper." 

So  much  for  the  Institutions  and  their  mode  of  procedure. 
Now  to  refer  to  the  success  attending  the  efforts  made  to  gain 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  our  children. 

A  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Proselytism,  established  in  the  early 
part  of  1885,  brought  out  the  following  results: — Institutions 
visited  or  inquired  into,  seventy-five ;  Institutions  known  to  be 
proselytizing,  thirty-seven.  Lost  to  the  Faith  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  through  proselytizing  agencies  and  through  the 
workhouse  system,  254  children  ;  in  danger  of  apostasy  through 
ragged  schools,  soup-kitchens,  City  Missions,  573  children;  total 
for  one  year,  831. 

Much  has  transpired  since  that  Board  met  and  separated,  and 
the  evidence  collected  by  it  has  been  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
fresh  disclosures  of  cases  which  have  come  to  light  since  then, 
and  are  daily  pouring  in.  The  truth  is,  proselytism  surrounds 
us  on  every  side ;  there  is  not  a  mission  in  the  two  cities  which 
does  not  furnish  victims  to  its  subtle  and  mysterious  influence 
and  organization.  It  is  at  once  audacious  yet  crafty,  insolent 
yet  craving  and  hypocritical;  it  can  be  winning  and  threatening, 
gentle  and  swaggering ;  all  according  to  the  cases  it  has  to  deal 
with.  It  is  ever  insensible  to  rebuke;  invites  inquiries  and 
scorns  to  meet  them.  It  is  loud  in  its  professions  of  non- 
sectarianism,  in  its  boasts  of  dispensing  charity  to  members  of 
all  creeds  and  denominations.  *'  No  question  of  creed  is  ever 
asked,"  and  other  high-sounding  advertisements  of  loftiness  of 
principle,  integrity  of  character,  whereby  the  pence  of  the  poor, 
the  pound  of  the  rich,  arc  gained.  It  is  full  of  gentleness  and 
Christian  mildness  on  the  platform,  rich  in  Scriptural  knowledge, 
and  eloquent  in  its  descriptions  of  the  love  it  bears  the  little 
ones.  It  is  hard  and  domineering  in  the  hovel^  profuse  in  its 
threats  and  menaces  to  those  who  withhold  their  children  from 
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it.  It  seeks  not  the  parent's  salvation  or  reformation ;  it  wants 
but  the  child.  For  this  it  is  prepared  to  pay  in  kind  most 
agreeable  to  the  wants  of  its  guardians.  It  will  pander  to 
them^  if  needs  be ;  it  is  equally  ready  to  bring  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance upon  them.  Their  antecedents  are  known;  the  skeleton 
in  the  cupboard  is  no  secret  to  it ;  their  misfortunes  are  its  gain ; 
it  sets  price  upon  its  silence,  and  that  price  is  the  body  and  soul 
of  their  children. 

The  few  following  instances  of  cases  which  have  actually 
occurred  will  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  procedure  we  have 
described : — 

Firsts  then,  as  regards  the  feeding-houses  or  the  night  refuge. 
We  will  take  two  cases  brought  before  the  Manchester  School 
Board  in  December  of  last  year  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Kelly,  member  of 
that  Board.  Two  boys,  named  John  Walsh  and  Charles  Campbell, 
were  taken  up  by  the  officer  of  the  Refuse  for  selling  newspapers 
in  prohibited  hours.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  School  Board 
officer  in  such  cases  is,  either  to  restore  the  children  to  their 
parents^  summoning  them  afterwards,  or,  in  case  they  cannot  be 
traced,  to  lodge  the  children  in  the  nearest  police-station.  This 
course  was  not  pursued  by  the  officer  in  question.  The  children, 
like  many  others,  were  removed  to  the  Refuge  [the  parents  not 
communicated  with  until  some  forty-eight  hours  after],  and  then 
would  have  been  drafted  into  other  homes  had  not  the  parents 
heard  of  the  capture  and  applied  for  them. 

A  later  case  is  that  furnished  by  John  and  James  Kennedy^  who 
were  picked  up  by  the  Refuge  officer  and  were  removed  to  the 
Central  Home.  The  first  news  of  the  fact  reached  the  grand- 
mother's ears  through  inquiries  she  made  in  the  streets  among 
boys  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Institution.  These  children 
were  ultimately  recovered  after  legal  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  detainers. 

But  yesterday  a  priest  in  Manchester  brought  under  our 
notice  a  case  in  which  the  mother  is  bewailing  the  loss  of  a 
younger  son  who  had  been  enticed  away  from  home  by  an  elder 
brother,  inmate  of  a  "  working  boys'  home/'  which  one  she  knew 
not.  This  poor  woman  is  thoroughly  respectable  and  fully  able 
to  support  her  children,  and  of  a  character  which  can  bear  every 
investigation.  Needless  to  say  that  we  know  where  to  look  for 
the  stoleii  one. 

Such  is  the  mode  followed  by  the  "  feeders.''  Let  us  examine 
that  of  the  mother- house,  or  Central  Home.  Here  it  is  the  com- 
mittee sit,  investigate  cases,  examine  applicants,  and  deal  out 
consolation  to  the  distracted  parent.  Let  us  accompany  one  on 
her  journey  thither.  Her  boy,  Joseph  McArdle,  has  been 
snatched  away  from  her,  she  knows  not  why  ;  she  is  respectable. 
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and  has  a  clean  and  comfortable  home.  She  has  heard  that  he 
is  going  to  Canada.  Her  husband  is  dead^  and  her  boy  is  now  of 
an  age  when  he  might  contribute  to  her  support.  She  calls  at 
the  home,  asks  if  what  she  has  heard  is  true,  if  she  can. see  him. 
She  is  told  it  is.  He  has  written  for  permission.  The  com- 
mittee have  granted  it.  She  canTiot  see  him^  and  he  was  to  sail 
next  day.  He  was  over  fourteen ;  he  could  do  as  he  willed.  She 
had  better  go  away.     Here  is  another   case :  a   boy,   Thomas 

F ,  aged  nine,  was  applied  for  in  November,  1886,  by  his 

grandmother,  living  in  C Street,  Hulme,  Manchester.     Her 

application  was  answered  by  the  following  letter : — 

Dear  Madam, — The  committee  of  this  Institution  cannot  at  all 

agree  to  Thomas  F going  to  live  with  you.     Therefore  it  is  quite 

useless  you  calling  for  him  on  Monday  next.     Some  time  in  the  future 

Mr.  S will  call  and  see  you  on  the  subject ;  meantime  the  matter 

must  rest.  The  boy  is  very  happy  and  doing  very  well,  and  we  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  all  we  have  done  being  undone. 

A  case  of  still  more  recent  occurrence  is  that  heard  on 
December  16,  1886,  in  the  Manchester  City  Police-court.  At 
the  instance  of  a  Mrs.  Davidson,  a  charge  was  preferred  by  the 
Salford  Catholic  Protection  and  Eescue  Society  against  one 
George  Raymond,  an  officer  of  the  Manchester  JBoys  and  Girls' 
Refuge,  of  stealing  her  boy,  aged  seven  years.  From  the  evi- 
dence it  appeared  that  the  mother  had  at  one  time  signed  an 
agreement  handing  her  child  over  to  the  custody  of  this  Society. 
This  agreement  she  broke  by  taking  the  boy  away  and  handing 
him  over  to  the  care  of  a  Mrs,  Boyd,  a  respectable  innkeeper. 
Here  the  child  remained  for  over  two  months,  the  mother  refus- 
ing to  restore  the  boy  to  the  care  of  the  managers  of  the  Home. 
That  considerable  pressure  of  a  harsh  and  cruel  nature  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unfortunate  woman  to  induce  her  to 
give  up  the  child,  the  evidence  bore  witness  to.  On  November  17 
the  officer  entered  Mrs.  Boyd's  house  and  forcibly  took  away  the 
child  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Boyd's  protests.  For  the  defence  the 
agreement  was  produced,  and  the  stipendiary  seemed  satisfied  that 
its  force  still  held  good,  and  that  it  was  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  charge.  The  counsel  engaged  for  the  prosecution  urged  the 
fact  that  the  agreement  was  illegal,  and  therefore  void,  because 
the  mother  had  no  right  to  barter  her  child ;  but,  even  supposing 
it  was  a  valid  document,  the  mother  revoked  it  by  taking  her  boy 
away  and  placing  him  in  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Boyd.  She  had, 
since  doing  so,  acquainted  the  Society's  officer  with  her  determi- 
nation never  to  allow  the  boy  to  return  into  their  hands.  In 
spile  of  this  they  had  seized  the  child. 

We  have  now  to  make  good  our  charges  against  the  managers 
of  ragged-schools.     Certain  remarks  made  by  the  Right  Rev. 
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Bishop  Vaughan  in  his  recent  pastoral  on  **  The  Loss  of  our 
Catholic  Children  '*  have  been  characterized  as  "  cruel  and  unjust '' 
by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Manchester  Ragged  School 
Union.  That  they  were  neither  cruel  nor  unjust  we  will  very 
plainly  show.  The  three  following  cases  are  distinctly  traceable 
to  the  personal  interference  of  a  member  of  Heyrod  Street 
Ragged  School,  Ancoats,  Manchester.  They  all  occurred  in 
streets  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C were  persuaded  by  Mr.  B ^,  the 

gentleman  on  thestaflF  JiUuded  to,  to  entrust  him  with  their  child 
Maggie  for  a  short  time.     They  have  since  repeatedly  asked 

for  her  custody,  and  have  been  refused.     Mr.  B declines 

to  say  where  the  child  is. 

2.  Mrs.  D had  two  children  taken  away  by  Mr.  B 

She  believes  one  is  now  in  Canada ;  where  the  other  is  she  knows 
not.  Her  applications  for  the  children  have  been  numerous, 
and  all  equally  fruitless. 

3.  Another  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B ,  living  close  to  Mrs. 

D ,  have  also  lost  all  traces  of  two  children,  one  of  whom 

was  taken  away  by  the  aforesaid  B on  the  pretext  of  buying 

her  a  pair  of  clogs.     Neither  of  them  have  since  been  recovered. 

There  are  numerous  other  cases  which  we  could  mention  as 
being  traceable  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  ragged-school  teachers. 
It  has  been  lately  ascertained  that  no  less  than  250  of  our 
Catholic  children  attend  regularly  in  six  of  the  Ragged  Schools. 
The  mission  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  is  not  confined 
to  the  imparting  of  hazy  notions  of  Scripture  history  to  the 
young,  but  of  winning  them  over  to  the  vague  and  misty  creed 
they  themselves  profess  by  a  systematic  course  of  bribery  of 
parents.  This  ceases  when  the  child's  attendance  ceases ;  it  is 
resumed  when  the  attendances  are  resumed. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  success  attending  proselytism  in  the 
police-courts.  The,  folio  wing  letter  in  reference  to  a  boy,  Edward 
Conroy,  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Parsons,  clerk  to  the  Salford  School 
Board,  to  the  Rev.  Fr.  Quick,  dated  February  13,  1885,  needs  no 
explanation  or  comment : — 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — 

Edward  Conrot. 

This  boy  was  brought  up  by  the  police  a  few  days  since  for  begging, 
and  his  case  was  considered  on  Friday  night  by  the  Industrial  School 
Committee,  who  decided  to  recommend  his  re-committal  to  St.  Joseph's 
Industrial  School.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  was,  however,  opposed 
to  this  course,  and  on  Saturday  morning  discharged  the  boy,  with 
instructions  that  he  should  be  taken  to  the  Boys'  Refuge,  Strange- 
ways,  which  was  accordingly  done.     Mr.  M said  that,  if  from  any 

cause  he  did  not  remain,  the  boy  might  be  brought  before  him  again.. 
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This  decision  handed  over  a  Catholic  boy  to  a  Protestant 
Home,  in  which  the  practice  of  his  religion  was  denied  him,  in 
which  he  was  forced  to  attend  the  prayers  and  services  of  the 
Protestant  Church. 

Another  case  illustrating  the  same  scene  of  action,  the  police- 
<;ourt,  is  the  following: — In  this  instance  we  will  omit  the  sur- 
name, as  the  then  prisoner  is  now  in  America,  and  is  doing  well; 

In  August   of  1886,   Thomas   L was  under  remand  for 

assaulting  his  wife — ^the  second  time  he  had  so  offended.  On 
the  last  occasion,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  had  been  sentenced 
to  six  months.  His  wife  was  then  in  the  workhouse  with  her 
daughter  Maria.  It  came  to  the  writer*s  knowledge  that  the 
girl  had  been  taken  by  one  of  the  police-court  philanthropists  to 
a  Protestant  Home.  The  mother  was  a  Catholic,  so  was  the 
father.  We  determined  to  see  the  father,  if  possible,  before  he 
was  sentenced.  We  attended  court  the  day  his  charge  was 
heard,  and  to  our  amazement,  and  probably  still  more  so  to  his,  he 
was  discharged.  The  prosecutrix  was  not  present  in  support  of 
the  charge.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Canada.  On  questioning 
the  father,  we  found  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  had  been 
done  with  the  girl  Maria,*  and  how  the  mother  had  obtained  the 
funds  for  her  journey  to  Canada.  Further  inquiries  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  ^^  benevolent  Christians  '^  had  supplied  the 
necessary  funds,  and  that  a  benevolent  court  had  committed  a 
Catholic  child,  without  the  Catholic  father's  sanction  or  know- 
ledge, to  a  Protestant  industrial  school.  This  child,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  was  later  on  rescued,  and  safely  transferred  to  a  Catholic 
industrial  school. 

We  have  written  that  these  touters  for  souls  are  to  be  found  in 
the  prisons.  We  oflTer  the  following  facts  to  prove  our  state- 
ment;— John  Robert  W was  in  Strangeways  Prison   in 

November,  1885.     He  had  a  boy  in  the  Protestant  Refuge  at  . 
Strangeways.     This  son  a  grandmother  was  trying  to  get  out. 

During  the  incarceration  of  John  Robert  W he  received 

two  or  more  visits  from  the  managers  of  this  Home,  urging  him 
to  sign  "  a  paper.''  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  on  his  release 
brought  his  son  out  of  the  Protestant  institution. 

We  have,  we  think,  illustrated  the  system  and  mode  of  pro- 
cedure with  facts  which  will  bear  close  investigation.  We  could 
have  extended  the  list  very  considerably,  but  we  hope  the  few  we 
have  taken  may  be  sufficient,  both  in  number  and  in  detail,  to 
prove  the  statements  we  have  made. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  emigration.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  "  agreement  ^'  contains  a  clause  which  gives  consent  to 
the  child  going  out  of  the  country.  Of  the  use  made  of  this 
<3lause,  and  of  emigration   in  general,  the  following  statistics. 
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taken  from  Paton's  "  Handy  Guide  to  Emigration''  (1886),  will 
furnish  some  idea : — In  London,  996  boys  and  girls  were  emi- 
grated in  1885  from  eight  institutions ;  in  the  country,  268  boys 
and  girls  from  six  institutions  ;  and  in  Scotland,  389  from  ono 
institution.  A  total  of  1,603  emigrated  in  1885  from  fifteen 
non-Catholic  institutions.  How  many  of  these  children  were 
Catholics  ?  Mr.  R.  Yates,  of  Liverpool,  secretary  to  the  Catholic 
Children's  Protection  Society,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  dated 
November  5,  1886,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  out  of  1,040 
children  emigrated  by  the  Liverpool  line  of  steamers  in  1886,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  any  way  half  of  all  that  go  are  Catholics,  both 
because  of  the  poverty  of  the  Catholics,  and  that  religious  zeal  is 
a  large  factor  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Uoyle,  in  his  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
emigration  of  pauper  children  to  Canada  (1875),  speaks  thus  of 
the  consent  obtained  from  the  legal  guardians  of  the  children  of 
the  "  arab  "  class : — 

This,  I  apprehend,  will  be  found  to  be  done  in  a  very  loose  and  in- 
formal way.  The  precaution  is  not  adopted  of  requiring  the  consent 
of  the  children  themselves  to  be  given  before  two  magistrates,  as  in 
the  case  of  pauper  children.  One  girl  *of  about  seventeen,  whose 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  ever  turned  homewards,  assured  me  that  though 
she  was  persuaded  by  her  aunt  to  come  out,  yet  if  she  had  been 
brought  before  two  magistrates  (as  pauper  children  are)  she  would 
have  refused.  I  met  with  several  cases  of  children  sent  out  as 
"  orphans  "  who  had  one,  if  not  both,  parents  living  (p.  7). 

Writing  of  the  Homes  provided  for  the  children  "as  places  of 
refuge  in  any  time  of  trouble  or  distress,"  Mr.  Doyle  writes 
(p.  17): 

The  managers  of  them  profess,  indeed,  to  encourage  the  children 
to  look  to  the  Homes  as  places  of  refuge  in  any  time  of  trouble  or  dis- 
tress. I  cannot  say  that  1  think  they  have  been  successful  in  creating 
such  a  feeling  of  confidence.  Over  and  over  again  1  have  been  told 
of  the  dread  of  children  to  go  back  to  the  Home,  and  employers  have 
observed  to  me  that,  as  a  last  resource,  when  all  other  means  have 
failed,  they  had  to  ^*  threaten  to  send  them  back  to  the  Home.'' 

The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  on  proselytism,  given  on 
December  12,  1882,  in  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Munroe,  D.D., 
will  throw  some  fresh  light  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
letters  received  from  the  "  grateful  little  ones  ^' : — 

Six  years  ago,  a  woman,  who  had  spent  her  all  in  maintaining  and 
nursing  her  husband,  was,  on  his  death,  lefl  in  utter  destitution. 
She  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  twelve,  the  youngest 
nine  years  of  age.     Hopeless  and  helpless,  she  was  induced  to  give  up 
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the  children  to  Mr.  Qaarrier.  She  signed  the  usual  paper,  and  in 
due  time  the  children  were  all  sent  off  to  Canada.  Often  since  then 
did  the  mother  seek  to  have  letters  from  her  children,  but  for  years 
without  avail.  Full  of  remorse  for  the  fatal  step  she  had  taken,  sho 
tried  to  get  into  communication  with  the  children  in  the  hope  of 

somehow  being  able  to  recover  them At  last,   about  four 

months  ago,  after  threatening  Mr.  Quarrier  that  she  would  appeal  to 
the  law,  ....  a   letter  was  handed  to  her,   and,  beginning  "My 

dear  Mother,"  her  daughter's  Christian  name  was  at  the  end 

It  was  well  written  in  a  lady-like  hand,  quite  grammatical,  and 
full  of  praise  of  the  country,  the  people,  the  homes,  and  every- 
thing in  Canada.  On  being  shown  the  letter,  I  told  the  woman  that 
I  did  not  like  either  its  appearance  or  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  instructed  her  to  return  to  Mr.  Quarrier  along  with 
her  husband  (her  second)  ....  to  insist  upon  getting  another 
letter  from  her  daughter.  ....  Another  letter  came,  commenc- 
ing and  ending  like  the  first.  But  how  different  were  the  tone, 
the  expression,  and  the  handwriting  I  The  writer  had  not  seen 
her  brother  or  sister  for  over  two  years,  and  knew  nothing  of 
their  place  of  residence.  The  letter  was  written  in  a  very  poor  hand, 
and  free  from  that  fulsome  praise  of  everything  which  had  excited  my 
suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  in  the  first.  The 
girl,  even  in  writing  to  her  mother,  required  to  speak  with  caution. 
....  Yet  even  so,  these  significant  words  break  out  from  the 
full  heart  of  the  child,  "  Oh,  mother,  I  wish  I  had  never  come  to 
Canada ! " 

How  many  of  these  letters  which  yearly  embellish  the  Report 
sheets  of  emigration  societies  are  written  under  circumstances 
far  different  from  those  so  glowingly  described  therein.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  one^  taken  from  a  Report  published  this  year. 
The  writer,  an  orphan  boy  in  the  third  school,  who  had,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  been  in  Canada  barely  a  twelvemonth,  writes  : 

We  had  a  splendid  time  of  it  on  board,  and  plenty  of  good  food. 
We  had  some  prayer-meetings,  and  the  people  came  around  to  hear 
about  God  and  His  works,  and  how  He  had  put  it  in  your  kind  heart 
to  take  so  many  fatherless  and  motherless  boys  into  your  home 
at  Hackney,  and  after  a  stay  there,  to  fit  them  up  with  clothes  and 
food  for  Canada. 

Here  is  another  from  an  orphan  boy : 

I  have  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  by  God's  grace  I  intend 
to  do  my  duty  as  I  ought.  I  desire  a  deep  interest  in  your  prayers, 
for  there  are  many  temptations  lying  around  my  path. 

The  following  sentence  seems  to  read  more  easily  : — "  I  am 
drawing  wood  to  the  city  of  Guelph  most  of  my  time  just  now, 
and  it  is  a  pretty  cold  job  sometimes ;  it  is  eight  miles  from 
here/* 
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The  following  is  from  a  boy  of  thirteen : — 

I  can  drive  horses  and  milk  cows I  was  glad  to  read  about 

George  Clarke  labouring  among  the  Chinese,  where  Jesus  was  never 

heard  of  before I  am  thankful  to  you  for  taking  me  to  your 

Home  in  H ;    when  before  you  took  me  in,  I  was  starving  half 

the  time,  but  Avhen  you  took  me  I  had  all  I  could  eat  and  drink,  and 
a  good  bed  to  lie  on. 

In  spite  of  these  flourishing  Reports  of  great  moral  transforma- 
tions of  character,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  dissatisfied  with  the  voluntary  system  of 
emigration  as  now  carried  on.  They  still  complain  that  the 
inspection  is  wanting  in  frequency  and  efficiency ;  and  if,  as  it 
would  indeed  seem,  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  ibis 
direction  since  Mr.  Doyle  sent  in  his  Report  as  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  pauper  children  to  Canada,  there  are  good  and  substantial 
grounds  for  complaint. 

We  have  but  little  space  left  us  to  refer  to  the  losses  of  our 
children  outside  the  sphere  of  our  immediate  experience.  A  few 
brief  words  will,  however,  suffice  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  the  workers  in  this 
hateful  and  abominable  traffic  are  nowhere  idle.  In  Ireland  their 
whole  system  has  lately  been  vigorously  and  effectively  exposed 
in  the  columns  of  the  Freeman's  Journal.  The  thirty-seventh 
Report  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  contains  abundant  proof  of  the  proselytizing  spirit  of  the 
workers.  As  is  ever  the  custom,  they  are  busy  among  the  poor  ; 
the  souls  of  the  rich  come  not  within  their  scope.  There,  money 
is  useless  and  powerless.  We  learn  from  this  Report  that  in  the 
seventeen  schools  in  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  there  are  493  Gatholie 
children  out  of  a  total  of  1,203,  that  their  night-schools  have  284 
of  our  children,  and  that  the  rural  schools,  twenty-five  in  number, 
have  196  out  of  a  total  of  727.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
us  that  of  their  total  income— £20,682  for  1885— only  £2,407  was- 
raised  in  Ireland ;  still  less  that  the  large  balance  comes  mainly 
from  England.  We  do  hope,  for  the  honour  and  good  name  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  now  that  they  know  the  use  to  which 
these  funds  are  being  put,  they  will  endeavour — and  they  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  succeeding — to  find  worthier  objects  for 
their  philanthropy. 

To  our  Irish  fellow-Catholics  of  Dublin  we  offer  our  hearty 
congratulations  on  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  they  have 
shown  in  founding  the  society  known  as  the  City  Children's 
Commission,  and  on  the  able  and  zealous  way  they  have  set  to- 
work  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  proselytizers.  This  we 
can  personally  testify  to,  having  had  the  pleasure  and  advan* 
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tage  of  assisting  at  one  of  their  quarterly  meetings,  and  thus 
being  enabled  to  gauge  the  results  achieved. 

We  need  only  refer  to  Glasgow  to  find  that  the  Catholic 
children  of  Scotland  are  in  as  great  danger  to  their  Faith  as 
those  of  our  own  cities.  '^  The  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland/* 
comprising  some  twenty-five  buildings — non-inclusive  of  a  City 
Home,  the  Working  Boys*  Home,  the  Children's  Night  Refuge ; 
with  an  average  annual  income  of  £16,000,  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  close  upon  1,000  boys  and  girls.  They  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Quarrier,  who  emigrated  last  year  339 
children.  The  Very  Rev.  Provost  Munroe,  D.D.,  in  the  pam- 
phlet we  have  already  quoted  from,  mentions  that  *^  in  the  year 
1876  Mr.  Quarrier  gave  a  soiree  in  the  hall  of  his  home  to  42Q 
children.  On  that  occasion  clerks  or  agents  noted  down  the  name 
and  age  of  every  child  on  entering  the  hall,  as  declared  by  the 
children  themselves ;  of  these  420  children,  176  declared  them- 
selves to  be  Roman  Catholics.^'  In  a  letter  to  the  writer  dated 
November  7, 1886,  the  Very  Rev.  Provost  says  : 

The  proselytiziog  agencies  are  still  growing  in  numbers,  in  energy,, 
and  in  resources.  They  conduct  their  work  still  on  the  same  lines  as 
before,  with  this  little  difference,  that  occasionally  a  Catholic  parent 
is  told  to  apply  to  the  priest  to  take  the  children,  but  to  return  should 

he  not  do  so To  recruit  the  Homes,  destitute  parents  present 

themselves  with  their  children  in  large  numbers.  Debauchery,  im- 
providence, drunkenness,  and  adultery  fill  them  up  still  more  exten- 
sively. Then  there  are  many  willing  agents  co-operating,  whose  zeal 
is  stimulated  by  the  thought  that  the  Homes  are  rescuing  souls  from 
the  thraldom  of  Popery.  AmoDg  those  is  the  large  class  of  female 
Bible-readers,  missionaries  of  all  the  different  sects,  lady  visitors,  &c. 
&c. ;  these  all  find  fi-equent  opportunities  of  sending  or  recommending 
Catholic  waifs  to  the  Homes. 

And  here  we  must  bring  our  evidence  to  a  close,  and  leave  our 
case — the  case  of  the  Lost,  Strayed,  and  Stolen  of  thePoor  Catholic 
Children — to  the  generous  and  sympathetic  reflection  and  action  of 
our  readers. 

We  had  three  main  objects  in  undertaking  this  article — two 
of  which  we  hope  we  have  attained — first,  that  of  putting  before 
them  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  our  Catholic  children  who 
have  escaped  and  are  daily  escaping  our  care  and  protection ; 
secondly,  the  great  and  fearful  success  attendant  upon  the  efforts 
of  those  who  make  it  their  whole  and  sole  business  of  life  to  bring 
under  their  cruel  and  horrible  influence  the  little  ones  we  have 
allowed  to  drift  away  from  us.  For  years  and  years  this  prose- 
lytizing propaganda  has  flourished,  and  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
ten  and  twelve  years  ago  are  now  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  chil- 
dren who  should  belong  to  us.     Their  numbers  increase  daily, 
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and  the  waifs  and  strays  of  to-day  will,  in  their  turn,  rear  and 
educate  a  family  in  a  faith  alien  and  antagonistic  to  that  in 
which  they  themselves  were  baptized. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  grown  slothfuUy  callous  to  this 
state  of  things ;  that  we  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  beyond 
our  powers  of  checking ;  that  our  hands  are  full,  our  resources 
insufficient  to  grapple  with  it.  Our  action  for  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years  has  certainly  been  in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 
We  have  waxed  eloquent  and  wrathful  at  times  against  the  prose- 
lytizers,  but  neither  our  eloquence  nor  our  wrath  has  helped  to  save 
a  single  soul  from  their  clutches. 

Face  it  we  must,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  be  the  accomplices 
of  those  now  waging  this  hateful  war  against  our  children.  The 
cause  needs  no  appeal ;  the  horrid  facts  should  be  sufficient  to 
rouse  our  energies,  awaken  our  sympathies.  We  have  to  re- 
proach ourselves  with  the  loss  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  our 
children,  hundreds  of  whom  we  could  have  saved  had  we  pos- 
sessed an  organization  capable  of  concerted  action.       ^' 

Our  third  and  last  object  is  to  urge  the  Catholic  body  of  this 
country  to  take  this  question  up,  to  sift  it  thoroughly,  to  put  on 
foot  an  organization  which  will  be  able,  in  some  meaJsure,  to 
check  and  remedy  the  evil  which  is  destroying  so  many  of  our 
little  ones.  No  nobler  cause  exists,  none  more  imperative,  than 
that  of  helping,  protecting,  and  rescuing  the  lost,  strayed,  and 
stolen  of  our  Catholic  poor  children,  who,  ever  powerless  to  help 
themselves,  are  left  to  seek  protection,  help,  and  comfort  from 
the  hands  of  those  whose  motto  is,  ''Your  soul  firsts  bread 
and  raiment  afterwards.^' 

Austin  Oates. 
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Ten  Years*  Progress  in  Astronomy. — Professor  Young,  the 
eminent  astronomer,  has  just  delivered  a  masterly  lecture  on  the 
above  subject  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science.  The  record 
is  not  a  brilliant  one,  but  advance  has  been  made  of  a  solid  although  slow 
description.  Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  decade  was  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  by  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York.  The 
researches  were  most  laborious  and  expensive,  and  the  difficulty  was 
increased  by  the  element  exhibiting  itself  in  bright  lines  on  a  bright 
background.  It  was  only  natural  that  astronomers  should  show  some 
hesitation  in  accepting  an  observation  which  implied  much  discrimina- 
tion and  a  reversal  of  previously  accepted  theories.  But  Dr.  Draper 
has  gained  the  day,  and  has  cleared  up  the  difficulty  that  had  hitherto 
appeared  so  anomalous,  that  the  most  abundant  element  of  our  globe 
should  be  unrepresented  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Lockyer's  studies  of  the  solar  spectrum  led  him  to  propound 
his  theory  that  many  of  the  so-called  elements  in  chemistry  are  not 
so  in  point  of  fact,  but  are  dissociated  in  the  fiery  crucible  of  the  sun. 
He  found  certain  lines  in  the  spectrum  common  to  two  or  more 
metals ;  he  was  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  these  lines  represented 
the  elementary  substance  which  was  the  base  of  the  composition  of 
these  metals.  He  proposed  for  them  the  name  of  basic  lines.  In  the 
meantime,  the  new  diffraction  spectrum  had  been  carried  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  perfection  in  America,  with  the  result  that  the 
basic  lines,  which  were  supposed  to  represent  an  element,  are  now 
discovered  to  be  groups  of  lines  lying  very  closely  together. 

The*corona  of  the  sun  has  been  most  carefully  studied  during  the 
late  eclipses,  and  astronomers  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  it  is  no 
optical  delusion,  no  conglomeration  of  meteorites,  but  a  real  solar 
appendage ;  an  intensely  luminous,  but  excessively  attenuated  cloud 
of  mingled  gas,  fog,  and  dust  surrounding  the  sun,  formed  and  shaped 
by  solar  forces.  It  would  appear  that  the  corona  is  subject  to  great 
variations  in  shape  and  brilliancy,  but  we  are  unable  to  guess  even  what 
can  be  the  cause  of  such  variations. 

Much  discussion  was  aroused  about  the  beginning  of  the  decade  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  the  sun  spots  maxima  and  minima  on  the 
weather.  A  large  number  of  observations  have  been  made,  especially 
in  Germany,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  assert  that  any  certain 
relation  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  will  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
solar  disturbances  exert  a  faint,  but  very  faint,  influence  on  terres- 
trial meteorology. 

Before  leaving  the  sun,  we  must  refer  to  Professor  Langley's  inven- 
tion of  the  bolometer,  an  instrument  devised  to  register  degrees  of 
heat  hitherto  inappreciable.  He  has  founded  it  on  the  well-known 
fact  that  metals,  when  heated,  lose  their  power  of  conducting  elec- 
tricity.   In  the  bolometer,  a  very  fine  slip  of  platinum  wire  is  used, 
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and  the  most  minute  variations  in  temperature  affect  the  currents  of 
electricity  as  they  pass  along  the  wire,  and  the  galvanometer  is  quick 
enough  to  announce  the  change.  Professor  Langlej  had  the  in- 
credible energy  and  skill  to  transport  his  instruments  to  the  sunmiit 
of  Mount  Whitney,  nearly  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  there  to 
pursue  his  researches  in  a  pure,  dry  atmosphere,  where  terres- 
trial disturbances  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  He  obtained  some 
wonderful  results  from  his  new  instrument  in  his  investigations 
into  solar  heat.  Among  other  things,  he  has  discovered  that  were 
the  screen  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  removed,  and  were  we  allowed  to 
gaze  on  the  unveiled  surface,  the  colour  of  the  sun  would  be  found 
to  be  blue. 

The  honours  in  astronomy  of  late  years  have  been  taken  mostly  by 
Americans.  Another  great  discovery  which  will  make  the  past 
decade  memorable  was  that  of  the  two  moons  or  satellites  of  Mar& 
This  achievement  fell  to  the  telescope  of  Professor  Hall,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries 
of  the  day.  The  bodies  themselves  are  the  faintest  specks  of  light, 
and  can  only  be  picked  up  by  the  keenest  eyes  with  long  telescopes. 
They  are  interesting,  however,  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
They  bring  strong  confirmation  to  the  very  striking  theory  of  Professor 
C.  Darwin  on  Tidal  Evolution. 

Ancient  Chronologies  and  Frimitiye  Man. — Among  the 
burning  questions  of  the  hour  must  be  ranked  the  date  of  the  appear- 
ance of  man  upon  this  planet.  Many  modern  geologists,  judging  from 
the  position  of  human  remains  in  the  caves  and  drifts,  give  primitive 
man  an  excessive  antiquity.  Lyell  thinks  100,000  years  the  very 
least  that  can  be  given,  whUe  others  maintain  250,000  to  be  the  more 
likely  figure.  It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  the  chronologies  as  given 
in  Genesis  are  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  The  Hebrew  and 
Septuagint  differ  very  considerably  in  their  figures.  The  Hebrew 
gives  2,023  years  between  Adam  and  the  call  of  Abraham ;  for  the 
same  period  the  Septuagint  has  3,389  years.  Among  the  professed 
ecclesiastical  chronologists  there  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  on 
this  question.  The  age  of  the  world  is  given  in  varying  dates  from 
3,000  to  8,000  years.  Beyond  the  latter  figures  no  important 
Christian  apologist  has  ventured  to  go.  We  cannot  give  very  much 
weight  to  the  evidence  of  geology.  Geology  can  tell  us  of  succession 
of  different  phenomena  that  have  occurred  on  our  globe,  but  the 
intervals  that  may  have  separated  successions  it  does  not  and  cannot 
have  any  means  of  verifying.  The  best  geologists  are  ready  to  admit 
that  to  assign  dates  to  any  prehistoric  fact  is  mere  guesswork. 

The  Antiquity  of*  Man  from  Anoient  Monuments. — The 
Abb6  Vigouroux,  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Scientijiques,  has  devoted 
a  careful  study  to  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  India.  The  early  Jesuit  missioners  in  China 
were  early  impressed  with  the  very  complete  succession  of  emperors, 
dating  back  to  the  most  remote  times.  They  communicated  their 
doubts  and  fears  to  their  brethren  in  Europe,  and  the  matter  gave 
rise  to  some  very  lively  discussion  in  the  17th  and  ISth  centories* 
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The  Chinese  themselves  claim  some  2,000,000  years  as  the  age  of  dieir 
empire.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  show  that  their  own  historical 
monuments  will  not  warrant  these  figures.  The  most  reliable 
Sinologists  vary  somewhat  in  the  estimate  of  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Chinese  history.  Father  Martini  places  it  about  3,000  years 
before  Christ ;  Father  Gaubil,  3,500  b.g.  ;  Mr.  Legge,  about  2,367  B.C. 
One  rather  fatal  objection  to  the  Chinese  documents  is,  that  in  the 
year  213  b.g.  Prince  Chi-hoang-ti  ordered  all  the  historical  books  to 
be  burned,  imder  pain  of  death  in  case  of  refusal.  One  thing,  how- 
ever,  is  certain,  that  the  Chinese  lists  give  no  countenance  to  the 
extravagant  age  claimed  for  primitive  man. 

Egypt. — ^The  Egyptian  chronologies  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  full 
of  promise,  several  lists  of  the  famous  thirty  djmasties  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  they  are  all  incomplete.  The  records  teU  us  the 
length  of  reign  of  each  king,  but  they  omit  to  state  whether  two  kings 
were  associated  in  the  kingdom,  or  whether  they  occupied  inde- 
pendent thrones.  Now,  we  know  from  other  sources  that  such 
arrangements  were  common  enough  in  Egypt,  but  the  documents  give 
us  no  indication  of  such  events.  They,  therefore,  become  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  exact  chronology. 

Assyria. — The  Assjnrians  were  the  only  people  of  antiquity  who 
had  an  exact  method  of  registering  dates.  The  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions that  have  of  late  been  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  their  cities 
furnish  us  with  the  most  exact  and  precise  details  of  their  past  history. 
Their  chronology  was  not  reckoned,  like  that  of  Egypt  and  China,  by 
the  reigns  of  the  kings,  but  by  the  names  of  certain  oiHcials  called 
limmi,  elected  each  year,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  year,  like  the 
consuls  of  Rome.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  so  few  of  these 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  as  they  throw  the  most  unexpected 
light,  not  only  upon  secular,  but  also  upon  sacred  history.  The  most 
ancient  date  given  is  that  of  the  carrying  oiBE  of  an  idol  in  the  2,274th 
year  before  our  era.  A  cylinder  of  Nabonides,  king  of  Babylon,  disr 
covered  by  Mr.  Hassam,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  gives  a  still 
more  ancient  date,  if  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it  We  read  that 
Naramsin  built  a  temple  to  the  Sun  in  the  3,750th  year  before  our 
era.  If  we  admit  these  figures,  the  Biblical  chronology  after  the 
Deluge  will  be  insufficient ;  for  it  will  place  the  Deluge,  which  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  Babylonians  as  to  the  Hebrews,  more 
than  4,000  years  before  Christ,  a  date  which  even  the  widest  margin  of « 
the  Septuagint  will  not  embrace.  The  Abb6  Vigouroux  concludes  his 
exhaustive  summary  in  these  words  to  the  savants  and  historians : 
'^  Establish  on  good  grounds  the  antiquity  of  man^  and  the  Bible  will 
upt  contradict  you.  The  Church  wishes  you  to  understand  that  she 
leaves  the  question  open  to  discussion,  provided  you  keep  within  the 
limits  of  a  sober  criticism." 

Discovery  of  Prehistoric  Bemains. — ^At  the  Congress  at 
Namur  last  August,  two  young  anthropologists,  MM.  Marcel  de  Puydt 
and  Lohest,  made  a  communication  of  an  important  discovery  they 
had  made  near  Spy,  on  the  Sambre.  The  scene  of  their  find  was  the 
cave  of  3iche  aux  iRoches.     They  first  came  upon  alayier  ofr^xHilder 
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clay,  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  a  human  slnill  of  recent 
date  was  found.  The  next  was  a  calcareous  tufa,  about  two  feet  thick, 
containing  numerous  remains  of  Elephaa  primigeniua  and  of  Cervus 
Canadensis.  Mixed  with  these  were  flint  implements  in  abundance, 
all  the  work  of  man.  Layer  No.  3  contained  also  remains  of  the 
ancient  mammals,  and  was  also  rich  in  products  of  human  industry* 
The  great  find  occurred  in  layer  No.  4,  where,  about  sixteen  feet  from 
the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  lay  two  human  skeletons.  They  had 
evidently  been  buried,  for  the  bones^  although  crushed  by  the  over- 
lying mass,  still  preserved  their  natural  position.  One  of  die  skeletons 
is  evidently  that  of  an  old  woman,  the  odier  of  a  young  man.  The 
skulls  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Neanderthal  specimen,  and 
show  that  the  very  low  type  indicated  by  this  &mous  skull  was  not 
that  of  some  inferior  individual,  but  represents  a  race  that  had  already 
obtained  sdme  footing  in  Europe.  The  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  thinl^ 
that  these  characteristics  do  not  point  to  a  low  type  of  humanity.  We 
cannot  but  differ  from  him.  The  Neanderthal  skull  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  ape-like  cranium  yet  discovered.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  skull  might  turn  out  to  be  an  exceptionally  misshapen  one — ^that 
of  an  idiot  in  fact.  We  fear  that  the  present  discovery  has  destroyed 
these  hopes,  and  will  form  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the  evolutionists. 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Nos* 
1  and  2,  March  and  June,  1886. — This  new  American  quarterly^ 
which  is  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  at  Columbia 
College,  has  certainly  made  an  excellent  beginning.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  magazine  is  to  provide  a  field  for  the  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  political,  economic,  and  legal  questions ;  and  there  are  the 
two  excellent  provisions  that  every  article  must  be  signed,  and  that 
every  writer  who  alleges  facts  not  commonly  known  must  cite  his 
evidence.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  articles  are  on  purely 
American  subjects ;  but  even  these  ought  to  be  welcome  to  the  many 
English  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  great  republic.  And  there  is  no  want  of  articles  of  general 
interest.  Thus  in  the  first  number  Professor  Munroe  Smith  gives'an 
excellent  introduction  entitled — 

The  Domaiii  of  Political  Science. — It  is  like  passing  from  a 
London  fog  into  the  clear  air  of  New  England  to  read  this  lucid 
article,  after  the  confused  discussions  on  **  political  economy,"  '*  the 
science  of  statistics,"  or  "  comparative  jurisprudence,"  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  at  home.  And  although  he  does  not  quite  see  as  yet 
that  politics  and  economics  are  merely  particular  parts  of  ethics, 
still  he  makes  a  great  advance  towards  that  position,  and  treats 
with  the  evil  traditions  of  two  centuries  when  he  says:  *'A11  the 
social  relations  with  which  politics,  law  and  economics  have  to  do» 
lie  within  the  domain  of  ethics.    Duty,  loyalty,  honestyi  charity^ 
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these  ideas  are  forces  that  underlie  and  support  the  State ;  that  give 
to  law  its  most  effective  sanction ;  that  cross  and  modify  the  egoistic 
struggle  for  gain  "  (p.  4). 

In  the  same  number  there  is  an  interesting  and  acute  article  by 
Dr.  De  Leon,  entitled  **  The  Conference  at  Berlin  on  the  West 
African  Question,"  which  can  be  recommended  to  all  students  of  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy  ;  while  in  the  second  number  the  "  Con- 
stitutional Crisis  in  Norway  "  is  shown  in  all  its  gravity,  and  ought  to 
be  no  matter  of  indifference  to  English  politicians.  But  I  think  the 
article  headed 

The  Christian  Socialists,  by  Dr.  Seligman^  will  attract  most 
readers  in  England,  for  it  treats  a  neglected  and  interesting  chapter 
in  our  own  social  and  literary  history.  It  begins  by  describing  the 
works  and  failure  of  the  precursor  Owen,  and  the  co-operative  move- 
ment (or  rather  mania)  that  culminated  in  1830,  when  there  were 
over  500  co-operative  associations  and  numerous  newspapers  devoted 
to  the  cause.  Then  we  are  introduced  to  the  Christian  socialistic 
movement  that  was  called  forth  by  the  desperate  state  of  the  working 
classes  towards  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  two  leaders  were 
both  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  :  the  elder  was  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  ;  the  younger,  Charles  Eangsley.  They  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  their  noble  contest  against  the  despotism  of  a  selfish 
plutocracy  and  an  insolent  pseudo-science,  styled  political  economy, 
that  was  the  apologist  of  infamies  that  cannot  be  written,  and  miseries 
that  cannot  be  described — their  speeches,  agitation,  writings,  their 
defence  of  the  Chartists,  and  their  keeping  these  Chartists  back  from 
the  use  of  physical  force,  the  violent  abuse  heaped  upon  them  by  the 
organs  of  British  respectability,  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review  ;  all  this  told  us  in  an  attractive  way  by  Dr.  Seligman,  who  is 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  two  heroes  and  their  allies.  He  does  not 
indeed  tell  us  that  the  movement  collapsed  because,  while  it  was 
essentially  a  religious  movement,  it  rested  on  the  rotten  foundation 
of  false  doctrine.  The  denial  of  original  sin,  the  disdain  of  dogma, 
a  *'  broad  and  human  "  conception  of  religion,  which  the  writer  seems 
to  share  with  Kingsley  and  Maurice,  are  fetal  errors :  there  can  be  no 
genuine  social  reform  when  human  nature  is  so  misunderstood,  and 
when  man  is  put  first  and  God  second.  Still,  the  article  is  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive ;  and  the  excellent  plan  is  adopted  of 
adding  at  the  end  the  literature  of  the  subject — a  list  of  books,  tracts, 
and  articles,  extending  over  four  pages. 

Let  me  add  that  each  number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
contains  short  reviews  of  about  six  or  seven  new  books ;  and  the 
reviews,  no  less  than  the  articles,  are  signed.  In  conclusion,  though 
there  is  no  appearance  that  any  Catholic  has  had  any  hand  in  either 
nimiber  of  this  new  quarterly,  still,  if  it  keeps  true  to  its  programme, 
it  will  do  us  good  service  by  attacking  many  errors  in  politics  and 
economics  that  are  still  common;  for  every  such  error  sooner  or 
later  does  us  injury 

C,  S.  Devas. 
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MEETING  OF  THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  1886  * 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association ,  which  took  place  in 
Birmingham  in  the  first  week  of  September,  was  interesting  for 
more  than  one  reason^  although  many  of  our  prominent  men  of 
science  were  absent.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  of  welcoming 
scientific  visitors  from  the  Colonies,  and  tne  choice  of  Sir  William 
Dawson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Transatlantic  geologists,  as  pre- 
sident, was  a  graceful  compliment  to  Canada.  Important  papers 
were  read  in  some  of  the  sections,  and  discussions  of  no  less  import- 
ance took  place  in  some  cases.  We  will  touch  upon  the  principal 
points  deserving  of  attention. 

Sir  William  Dawson's  Inaugural  Address  is  allowed  generally 
to  have  been  a  success  firom  a  popular  point  of  view,  though  it  has 
been  criticised  from  a  scientinc  standpoint,  as  being  too  loose  and 
popular  in  its  geology.  We  may  remark  upon  this  that,  as  to  the 
first  epithet,  criticism  of  this  kind  is  itself  too  loose  to  deal  with ; 
and  as  to  the  second,  that  it  is  a  merit  and  not  a  defect  in  a  pre- 
sidential address,  as  those  who  remember  the  elaborate  mathematical 
address  of  Professor  Cayley,  a  few  years  ago,  scarcely  intelligible  ta 
the  bulk  of  his  audience,  will  fully  testify.  Sir  William  Dawson's 
address  was  noteworthy  in  this  respect,  that,  though  he  was  opening 
a  great  scientific  meeting,  he  did  not  shrink  from  speaking  of  God 
our  Creator,  and  in  the  peroration  of  his  long  and  learned  essay  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean — for  such  was  his  subject,  and  a  very  appropriate 
one  from  a  great  Canadian — he  took  the  opportunity  of  comparing- 
the  great  ocean,  in  the  way  in  which  it  cherishes  the  life  of  even  its 
smallest  inhabitants,  to  the  far  greater  Being  to  Whom  all  things 
owe  their  existence.     We  venture  to  quote  one  or  two  sentences  : — 

We  cannot,  I  think,  consider  the  topics  to  which  I  have  referred  with- 
out perceiving  that  the  history  of  ocean  and  continent  is  an  example  of 
progressive  design,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  living  beings.  [And 
again] : — The  vastness  and  the  might  of  ocean,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  cherishes  the  feeblest  and  most  fragile  beings,  alike  speak  to  us  of  Him 
who  holds  it  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  gave  it  of  old  its  boundaries 
and  its  laws ;  but  its  teaching  ascends  to  a  higher  tone,  when  we  con- 
sider its  origin  and  history,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  made 
to  build  up  continents  and  mountain-chains,  and  at  the  same  time  to- 
nourish  and  sustain  the  teeming  life  of  sea  and  land. 

This  last  being  the  closing  sentence  of  the  address.  The  applause 
with  which  Sir  William  Dawson's  expressions  were  received  showed 
that  there  were  many  sympathetic  minds  amongst  his  audience  ;  but 
most  of  our  great  Agnostic  thinkers  were  not  present,  whether 
designedly  or  accidentally  we  do  not  know.  The  way,  too,  in 
which  the  President  spoke  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  was  far 
different  from  that  in  which  it  has  sometimes  been  treated.   Thus  : — 

*  This  report,  written  and  in  type  for  the  October  number,  had  at  the  last 
moment  to  be  omitted,  with  much  other  matter.  It  is  now  inserted,  as  retain- 
ing its  interest. 
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In  entering  on  such  questionB,  we  should  proceed  with  caution  and 
reverence,  feeling  that  we  are  on  holy  gronhd,  and  that  though,  like 
Moses  of  old,  we  may  be  armed  with  all  the  learning  of  our  time,  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  that  which,  while  it  burns,  is  not  consumed;  of  a 
mystery  which  neither  observation,  experiment,  nor  induction  can  ever 
fully  solve. 

As  regards  the  scientific  questions  he  touches  upon,  Sir  William 
Dawson  is  inclined  to  admit  the  probability  of  the  opinion  now 

fenerally  held  by  astronomers,  that  the  interior  of  the  earth,  ad 
istinguished  fi:om  the  plastic  sub-crust — "  its  nucleus,  as  we  may 
call  it " — is  solid,  hard,  and  dense.  He  also  holds  that  no  change, 
excepting  to  a  limited  extent,  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation ;  the  arrangement  of  the  older  rocks  around 
the  Arctic  basin  being  the  ground  of  this  conclusion. 

Then  as  to  the  important  question  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  vast  changes  of  climate  that  the  Atlantic  area  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe  have  certainly  undergone,  he  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  they  are  chiefly,  thouffh  not  entirely,  to  be  attributed 
to  geographical  changes.  This  subject  is  interesting,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  from  its  connection  with  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race,  and  we  shall  again  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  address. 
He  says : — 

No  geological  facts  are,  indeed,  at  first  eight  more  strange  and  in- 
explicable than  the  changes  of  climate  in  the  Atlantic  area,  even  in 
comparatively  modern  periods.  We  know  that  in  the  early  Tertiary 
perpetual  summer  reigned  as  far  north  as  the  middle  of  Greenland,  and 
that  in  the  Pleistocene  the  Arctic  cold  advanced  until  an  almost 
perennial  winter  prevailed  half-way  to  the  equator.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  nearly  every  cause  available  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth  has  been 
invoked  to  account  for  these  astounding  facts. 

It  appears  that  six  theories  have  been  put  forward  on  this  point 
besides  the  one  that  Sir  William  Dawson  himself  favours,  of  which  the 
most  plausible  and  the  most  widely  accepted  is  that  of  Mr.  CroU, 
which  attributes  the  alterations  of  climate  to  that  movement  of  the 
earth's  axis  which  causes  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  combined 
with  the  greater  variations  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit ; 
so  that  whenever  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  at  its  maximum,  that 
hemisphere  which  has  its  winter  in  aphelion  would  undergo  a  glacial 
period.  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  no  such  condition  exists 
at  present,  for  the  eccentricity  is  now  comparatively  small,  and  is 
gradually  becoming  less  and  less.  Now,  Sir  William  Dawson,  while 
allowing  all  this  as  a  subordinate  cause,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  to 
that  great  equatorial  current,  known  to  us  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  that 
we  must  look  as  the  main  factor  of  great  changes  of  climate  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  subsidence  of  land  in  tropical  America  were  to 
allow  the  equatorial  current  to  pass  through  into  the  Pacific.  The  effect 
would  at  once  be  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  Norway  and  Britain  to 
that  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  at  present,  while  the  latter  countries 
would  themselves  become  colder.  Then  glaciers  would  be  established  on 
all  the  mountains  of  temperate  Europe  and  America;  the  summer  would 
be  kept  cold  by  melting  ice  and  snow.    He  adds  :  This  would  be  simply  a 
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return  of  the  glacial  age.  We  ma^  suppose  an  opposite  case.  The  hiffh 
plateau  of  Greenland  might  subside  or  be  reduced  in  height,  and  tne 
openings  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  North  Atlantic  might  be  dosed.  At 
the  same  time  the  interior  plain  of  America  might  be  depressed,  so  that, 
as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  the  warm 
waters  of  th6  Mexican  Gulf  would  circulate  as  far  north  as  the  basins 

of  the  present  American  Lakes The  effects  would  be  to  enable  a 

temperate  flora  to  subsist  in  Greenland,  and  to  brin^  all  the  present 
temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  America  into  a  condition  of  subtropical 
verdure. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
subject  should  read  Sir  William  Dawson's  remarks  tit  extenso. 
Further  on,  we  learn  something  of  the  wide  distribution  and 
notable  permanence  of  '*  our  familiar  friend  the  oyster*"  These 
creatures  first  appear  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Belgium  and 
the  United  States  of  America ;  here  they  are  few  and  small,  but  they 
culminate  in  the  Cretaceous  age.  Sir  William  Dawson  has  found 
fossil  oysters  in  Western  Canada,  in  England,  in  the  Alps,  in  Egypt, 
in  Judea,  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon  :  the  species  being  different^ 
yet  very  similar.  The  oyster  is  merely  an  example  of  many  forms. 
These  considerations  *^  show  that  the  mrms  of  living  thin^  are  more 
stable  than  the  lands  and  seas  in  which  they  live."  He  seems  to 
think  the  oyster  may  be  a  hard  nut  for  evolutionists  to  crack — a 
point  upon  which  we  pronounce  no  opinion. 

On  the  question  of  the  geological  permanence  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  he  is  disposed  to  think  that,  as  it  probably  existed  in  some- 
what similar  conditions  in  the  very  early  ages  of  the  earth's  history, 
so  it  will  remain  as  it  is  for  ages  to  come ;  but  he  says  the  subject 
is  "  too  much  involved  in  uncertainty  to  warrant  us  in  following  it 
further." 

Chemical  Elements  and  "  Protyle." — ^Among  the  addresses  of 
the  Presidents  of  Sections,  one  that  attracted  notice  from  men  of 
science  was  that  of  Mr.  Crookes  in  the  Chemical  Section. 

For  the  most  part  highly  technical,  it  requires  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  to  follow  the  thread  of  its  argument  properly. 
But  we  may  brieliy  say  that  Mr.  Crookes  suggests  a  hypothesis  that 
all  the  chemical  elements,  as  we  now  know  them,  were  perhaps 
evolved  from  some  original  primal  matter  which  he  calls  jtrotyle 
[**  from  npo  (earlier  than)  and  vkrj  (the  stuff  of  which  things  are 
made  ")] ;  he  supposes  the  very  beginnings  of  time,  "  before  the 
earth  was  thrown  off  from  the  central  nucleus  of  molten  fluid,  before 
even  the  Sun  himself  had  consolidated  from  the  original  protyUy 
He  imagines  **  an  ultra-gaseous  state,"  **  a  tem])erature  inconceivably 
hotter  than  anything  now  existing  in  the  visible  universe."  Then, 
as  the  temperature  of  the  cosmic  protyle  was  gradually  reduced, 
what  we  now  call  elements  came  into  existence,  one  after  another — 
iirst  hydrogen,  or  perhaps  helium,  then  other  less  simple  elements. 
He  observes,  however,  that  "  this  building  up,  or  evolution,  is  above 
all  things  not  fortuitous ;  the  variation  and  development  which  we 
recognize  in  the  universe  run  along  certain  fixed  lines  which  have 
been  preconceived  and  foreordained.    To  the  careless  and  hasty  eye 
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design  and  evolution  seem  antagonistic  ;  the  more  careful  inquirer 
sees  that  evolution,  steadily  proceeding  along  an  ascending  scale  of 
excellence,  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  a  preconceived 
plan."  In  another  place,  he  makes  this  noteworthy  remark: — 
*'  The  epoch  of  elemental  development  is  decidedly  over*,  and  I  may 
observe  that,  in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  biologists,  the  epoch  of 
organic  development  is  verging  upon  its  close."  This  was  truly  a 
thought-stirring  address,  and  will  doubtless  give  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion hereafter. 

Mr.  Q-.  DajTwin  on  the  Limits  of  Gkeological  Time. — In  the 
Department  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  Mr.  George 
Darwin,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  delivered  an  address  which  deserves  great  consideration. 
It  is  an  inquiry  how  far  astronomy  and  physics  generally  are  or  are 
not  at  variance  with  geology,  as  to  the  aate  of  existence  of  organic 
life  on  the  earth's  surface.     He  says : — 

Great  as  have  been  the  advances  of  geology  during  the  present  century, 
we  have  no  precise  knowledge  of  one  of  its  fundamental  units.  The  scale 
of  time  on  which  we  must  suppose  geological  history  to  be  drawn  is 
important,  not  only  for  geology  itself,  but  it  has  an  intimate  relation  with 
some  of  the  profoundest  questions  of  biology,  physics,  and  cosmogony. 

It  appears  that  the  late  Professor  Phillips,  judging  from  the  evi- 
dence of  strata  alone,  estimated  the  antiquity  of  life  upon  the  earth 
as  being  possibly  between  thirty-eight  and  ninety-six  millions  of 
years  [a  tolerably  wide  margin].  Mr.  Darwin  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  theory  [of  Mr.  Croll — to  which  we  have  alluded  already  in  our 
remarks  on  Sir  W.  Dawson's  address — and  after  observing  that,  if 
true,  it  would  throw  a  light  on  geological  time,  he  gave  reasons  for 
considering  it  very  doubtful.  He  then  went  on  to  deal  with  Sir 
William  Thomson's  arguments  for  the  limitation  of  the  vast  periods 
of  time  supposed  by  certain  geologists  to  have  elapsed.  As  the 
result  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  teaching, 

it  is  now  generally  believed  that  we  must  look  for  a  greater  intensity  of 
geologic  action  in  the  remote  past,  and  that  the  duration  of  the  geologic 
ages,  however  little  we  may  be  able  mentally  to  grasp  their  greatness, 
must  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  numbers  which  were  written 
down  in  the  older  treatises  on  geology,  as  the  life  of  an  ordinary  man 
does  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh. 

And  yet  Mr.  George  Darwin  is  far  from  agreeing  fully  with  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  whom,  however,  he  calls  his  great  master,  and  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  profound  respect.  He  explains  Sir  William's  three 
principal  arguments  for  limiting  geological  time  : — First,  the  gradual 
retarclation  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  by  tidal  friction, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  consolidation  of  the  earth  took 
place  much  more  recently  than  1000  millions  of  years  ago  ;  and  he 
gives  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the  conclusions  sought  to  be 
drawn.  Secondly,  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth ;  and  here,  while 
he  admits  the  great  force  of  Sir  William's  argument,  he  states  that 
there  are  some  elements  of  uncertainty  which  greatly  modify  his 
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acceptance  of  it  Still  less  can  he  follow  Professor  Tait,  who  cut» 
down  the  limit  of  time  since  the  cooling  of  the  earth  to  10^000,000 
years.  The  third  argument,  which  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  by  far  the 
strongest,  "  depends  on  the  amount  of  radial  energy  which  can  have 
been  given  out  by  the  sun,"  supposed  to  have  been  concentrated  (in 
the  distant  past)  from  a  condition  of  infinite  dispersion.  Sir 
William  Thomson  has  calculated  that  probably  the  sun  has  not 
illuminated  the  earth  for  100  millions  of  years — almost  certainly  not 
for  500  millions  of  years ;  yet  even  here  he  shows  there  is  some 
uncertainty.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  says  we  are  justified  in 
following  Sir  William  Thomson  as  far  as  this  conclusion,  arrived  at 
by  him,  '^  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the  earth,  life  on  the  earth, 
all  geological  history,  showing  continuity  of  life,  must  be  limited 
within  some  such  period  of  past  time  as  100,000,000  years,"  We 
suspect  that  the  figure  last  cited  does  not  represent  Sir  William's 
final  and  matured  opinion ;  for  if  it  did,  few  modern  geologists  would 
complain  of  such  a  limit 

It  was  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  Sir  W.  Thomson  was  not 
present  on  this  occasion  to  defend  his  position.  Moreover,  we  could 
not  help  feelinff  somewhat  disappointed  that  Sir  Robert  Ball  (Astro- 
nomer Royal  ot  Ireland),  who  was  present,  did  not  use  the  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words  in  support  of  his  own  opinion  on  one  portion 
of  the  above-mentioned  subject — as  stated  in  his  brochure  entitled 
"  A  Glimpse  through  the  Corridors  of  Time." 

There  were  other  Presidential  addresses,  involving  various  mat- 
ters of  interest,  but  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  them. 
There  were  also  important  papers  read,  followed  by  discussions,  in 
some  of  the  sections. 

In  the  Geological  Section  it  Avas  stated  that  a  flint  implement 
had  been  found  in  North  Wales  (appositely  enough  in  Flintshire) 
embedded  in  a  stratum  evidently  deposited  before  the  last  glacial 
period.  This  was  relied  upon  as  indicating  the  existence  of  man  in 
Britain  at  that  remote  age ;  100,000  years  are  imagined  to  have 
elapsed  since  tlie  termination  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  in  connection  with  what  has  already  been  stated 
with  reference  to  Mr.  CroU's  theory,  that  the  date  of  the  glacial 
periods  is  involved  in  considerable  doubt,  so  that,  granting  all 
that  is  alleged  with  regard  to  the  flint  implement,  we  must  still 
remain  uncertain  how  far  it  carries  us  back  in  point  of  time. 

A  paper  was  read  in  the  Biological  Section  by  Mr.  Seebohm, 
controverting  the  views  lately  put  forth  by  Mr.  Romanes  on  the 
subject  of  physiological  selection,  and  a  discussion  ensued.  Mr. 
Romanes  himself  (as  was  the  case  with  so  many  other  leading 
biologists)  was  absent,  and  consequently  unable  to  speak  for  himself. 
We  think  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  general  opinion  was 
unfavourable  to  his  theory.  An  additional  weight  was  perhaps 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  adverse  opinion  by  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Wallace,  which  had  just  appeared  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Fortnirjhtly  Reviem,  Mr.  Wallace,  as  is  well  known,  was  one 
of  the   i^rincipal  founders  of  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  and 
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he  is  not  disposed  to  surrender  it  even  to  the  limited  extent  required 
by  Mr.  Romanes.  One  can  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  style  of 
argument  sometimes  used  in  defending  the  Darwinian  theory ;  one 
of  Mr.  Romanes'  difficulties  is  the  "  inutility  of  specific  characters."" 
Mr.  Wallace  is  disposed  to  deny  the  fact,  and  seems  to  maintain  that 
all  such  distinctive  characters  have  some  use;  Mr.  Darwin  had 
allowed  that  the  principle  of  protective  colouring  failed  in  the  case 
of  the  rabbit,  whose  upturned  white  tail  is  conspicuous  both  to 
sportsmen  and  to  beasts  of  prey.  ]!^r.  Wallace,  however,  replies 
that  the  white  tail  serves  as  a  useftil  guide  for  one  rabbit  (and 
especially  for  the  young)  to  follow  another  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
burrow,  when  alarmed,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  On  the  general 
question  at  issue,  we  shrink  from  pronouncing  an  opinion ;  no  one 
is  qualified  to  do  so  without  having  a  technical  and  experimental 
knowledge  of  biology.  We  incline,  however,  to  think  that  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection  has  had  a  shake  from  which  it  will  not 
recover.  We  will,  however,  hazard  the  following  suggestion.  If 
we  consider  that  the  idea  of  spontaneous  generation  (as  it  was  once 
called),  or  abiogenesis,  has  been  now  exploded  by  the  experiments 
of  Pasteur  and  Tyndall,  and  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  life 
never  now  arises  excepting  from  previously  living  organisms,  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  a  different  law  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  inorganic  matter  passed  somehow  into  organic  life.  If 
this  creative  law  (so  to  term  it)  once  in  force  has  now  ceased  to  be 
so,  probably  other  laws  have  also  ceased  to  act,  and  the  law  which 
regulated  the  origin  of  species  and  of  genera  may  now  no  longer 
exist.  A  remark  (above  mentioned)  by  Mr.  Crookes  points  in  this 
direction.  If  this  be  as  we  have  suggested,  it  is  in  vain  for  biologists 
to  attempt  to  explain  by  laws  nom  in  operation  all  the  difficult 
problems  presented  by  the  facts  of  natural  history,  many  of  which 
carry  us  back  to  remote  ages. 

We  should  mention  that  an  interesting  communication  was  made 
to  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section  of  the  Association  from 
the  Grenada  Eclipse  Expedition,  announcing  that  excellent  photo- 
graphs had  been  taken  of  the  eclipse,  and  successftil  experiments 
made  with  the  spectroscope. 

In  the  non-scientific  section  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  Mr. 
Impey,  the  author  of  "Three  Acres  and  a  Cow,"  read  a  paper 
advocating  his  theory,  and  stating  that  it  had  been  successfully 
reduced  to  practice,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  details.  It  should 
be  explained  that  he  does  not  demand  necessarily  that  the  occupier 
of  the  three  acres  should  be  the  proprietor  ;  but  he  does  ask  for  the 
interference  of  the  legislature  to  force  landlords  to  let  the  land  to 
occupiers  of  this  class.  A  paper  by  Lady  Verney,  showing  the 
miserable  condition  of  many  of  the  small  proprietors  on  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  in  France,  was  read  by  her  husband,  Sir  Harry 
Verney — this  lady  having  the  good  taste  to  abstain  from  putting 
herself  forward  on  the  platform  to  read  her  paper,  as  some  other 
ladies  do.  The  Chairman  (M.T.  Biddulph  Martin)  remarked,  with 
great  judgment,  that  the  matter  could  not  be  entirely  settled  either 
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by  the  bright  picture  drawn  of  his  experiment  by  Mr.  Impey,  or  by 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  peasant  proprietors  in  Auvergne  ana 
elsewhere  depicted  by  Lady  Vemey,  to  which  latter,  however,  he 
could  bear  testimony  from  his  own  observation.  But  we  thought  an 
important  contribution  to  the  discussion  was  made  by  a  genueman 
present,  a  landed  proprietor,  who  said  he  himself  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  letting  small  portions  of  land,  sometimes  as  much  as 
five  acres,  and  the  result  had  been  general  failure. 

We  can  see  no  objection  to  experiments  of  this  nature  bein^  made 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  make  them,  and,  indeed,  we  highly 
approve  the  attempt ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  strongly  depre- 
cate anything  like  compulsory  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Other  papers  were  read  on  co-operative  farming  and  co-operative 
societies  of  workmen  for  manufacturing  purposes,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  verv  successful. 

The  Association  is  to  hold  its  meeting  next  year  at  Manchester, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and  we  saw  with  pleasure 
that  the  Bishop  of  Salford  is  to  be  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

F.  IL  W.-P. 
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Brazilian  Travel. — The  interior  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Wells*  remarks,  is 
less  known  than  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  has  himself  in  his  present 
work,  done  much  to  fill  this  gap  in  our  knowledge,  and  his  lively 
pages,  with  the  dainty  vignette  illustrations  that  adorn  them,  make  us 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  large  section  of  the  country  traversed  by 
him.  We  cannot  say  that  the  picture  is  an  attractive  one ;  nor  does  it 
give  so  large  a  promise  of  future  capabilities  of  development  as  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  this  great  intertropical  region.  Its  general  features 
are  rolling  downs  with  unproductive  soil  and  sparse  vegetation,  inter- 
sected by  heavily  timbered  river  bottoms  rendered  unhealthy  by 
malarious  exhalations.  The  campos,  or  open  scantily  grassed  plains, 
alternate  with  cerrado,  a  scrubby  bush,  which  generally  covers  the 
crowns  of  the  hills,  while  the  course  of  the  lesser  watercourses  may 
be  traced  in  deep  clefts  on  the  vride  plains  and  slopes.  Agriculture 
is  very  backward,  and  little  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  land.  The  fazendas,  or  farm-houses,  are 
wretchedly  comfortless  structures,  with  walls  that  givefree  admittance 
to  the  chill  damp  of  the  night  air,  and  roofs  equally  pervious  to  the 

*  "  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  Brazil."    By  James  W.  Wells,  F.R.G.S. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.     1886. 
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rain.  The  air  of  the  campos  is  exhilarating,  despite  the  clinging  wet 
fog  of  the  mornings  ;  but  the  river-valleys  are  hotbeds  of  fever  and 
ague,  the  sufferings  from  which  are  vividly  described  by  the  author. 
He,  with  a  number  of  other  engineers,  was  engaged  in  a  railway  survey, 
necessitating  the  cutting  of  picadas,  or  straight  lines  of  clearing  through 
the  forests,  and  on  some  sections  a  large  number  of  the  men  died,  and 
nearly  all  were  invalided  from  the  effects  of  malaria.  The  insect 
plagues  are  numerous  and  varied,  for,  in  addition  to  the  pricking  and 
stinging  tormentors,  light  skirmishers  of  the  air,  there  are  the  far 
more  formidable  burrowing  species,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the 
creeping  army,  who  intrench  themselves  under  the  skin,  and  require 
to  be  dislodged  by  equally  scientific  methods  very  unpleasant  for  the 
patient. 

Social  Aspect  of  Brazil. — ^A  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
Brazil  has  been  caused  by  the  transference  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  The  older  settlements  created  by 
mining  industry  are  dilapidated  and  deserted ;  some  towns,  like  Villa 
Rica,  in  Parana,  once  wealthy,  as  its  name  implies,  are  as  ruinous  as 
the  prehistoric  cities  of  Central  America,  and  the  massive  fazenda 
buildings  of  the  early  colonists  are  abandoned  to  decay.  The  seaboard^ 
including  a  belt  of  from  50  to  400  miles  inland,  produces,  with  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazons,  nearly  all  the  exports  of  Brazil.  Here  foreign 
capital  and  immigration  have  vivified  the  country,  while  in  the  inland 
regions  the  few  and  scattered  inhabitants  live  in  a  state  of  absolute 
apathy.  To  lie  in  a  hammock,  and  drink  cachaga  (the  native  spirit)  all 
day  are  their  luxuries,  active  pursuits  being  undertaken  only  under 
pressure  of  necessity.  The  absence  of  a  market  for  produce  discourages 
agriculture,  and  the  universal  infusion  of  negro  or  Indian  blood  has 
enervated  the  European  stock.  The  most  flourishing  industry  is  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  the  sixty  factories  established  during  the  last 
few  years  are  all  prosperous,  causing  a  diminution  of  8  per  cent,  in  the 
imports  and  an  increase  of  10^  in  the  exports. 

Asiatic  Trade  through  Canada. — The  Times  of  October  21 
gives  extracts  from  the  Montreal  Herald  of  October  8  showing  how  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  bids  fair  to  monopolize  the  Chinese  tea- 
trade  with  America.  The  pioneer  vessel  of  this  route  had  already 
delivered  her  cargo,  and  the  latter  had  been  distributed  to  the  various 
points  of  supply,  reaching  Montreal  and  New  York  in  forty-seven  and 
forty-nine  days  respectively.  The  cars  laden  with  tea  for  the  United 
States  are  detached  at  the  several  junctions  along  the  line  and  forwarded 
to  their  destination  without  breaking  bulk.  When  the  company's  new 
steamers  are  running,  the  voyage  between  Vancouver  and  Yokohama 
will  be  made  in  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  a  great  saving  of  time  over  the 
present  voyages  between  San  Francisco  and  Japan.  Four  other  tea-laden 
vessels  were  to  follow,  carrying  an  aggregate  of  100,000  packages, 
valued  at  two  million  dollars.  Mr.  Frazar,  whose  firm  has  been 
established  for  twenty-seven  years  in  China  and  Japan,  considers  the 
prospects  of  a  rapid  development  of  the  Asiatic  trade  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  line  as  very  hopeful,  and  speaks  favourably  of  the 
dock  and  wharfage  accommodation  at  Vancouver. 
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In  addition  to  the  tea-trade  there  is  a  large  import  of  raw  silk  from 
Japan  to  the  Eastern  States,  amounting  to  from  15,000  to  18,000  bales, 
valued  at  some  ten  millions  of  dollars.  This  trade,  representing  a 
freight  charge  of  two  million  dollars,  and  steadily  increasing,  now 
comes  by  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
diverted  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  consequence  of  the  greater  rapidity 
of  transit.  A  large  proportion  of  the  passenger  trafiic  between  Europe 
and  the  Bast  will  also,  it  is  anticipated,  prefer  the  Western  route  in 
order  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez  Canal. 

A  French  Traveller  in  Merv. — M.  Gabriel  Bonvalot,  in  a  letter 
written  from  Samarcand  to  the  Jout^al  des  Debate,  describes  his  ex- 
periences in  a  recent  visit  to  Merv.  He  made  his  way  from  India  to 
Afghanistan  without  official  permission,  and  thence  onward  to  the  great 
oasis  of  the  Steppe.  The  town,  hidden  at  first  behind  a  screen  of  trees, 
presented  a  lively  scene  of  animation  after  the  stilhiess  of  the  desert, 
as  carriages  as  well  as  horse  and  foot  passengers  were  moving  about 
in  all  directions  amid  clouds  of  dust,  and  a  number  of  workmen  were 
employed  in  building  a  brick  wall  to  surround  the  city. 

The  newly  built  Russian  quarter  had  suffered  from  an  inimdation 
last  May,  whose  effects  were  still  visible  in  July  in  sheets  of  stagnant 
water  surrounding  the  place,  and  in  the  general  marshiness  of  the 
ground.  The  Russians  had  persisted  in  building  on  the  left  banl^, 
Respite  the  warnings  of  the  natives  and  of  Jew  and  Armenian  resi- 
dents ;  consequently,  when  the  Murghab  rose,  all  the  newly  erected 
buildings  were  swept  away  for  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  its  bed, 
while  the  right  bank,  being  higher,  escaped  injury. 

The  new  town  consists  of  two  parallel  streets  running  east  and  west, 
the  building  of  the  southern  street  having  been  interrupted  by  the 
flood.  The  houses,  built  of  brick,  are  generally  only  one  story  high ; 
but  larger  dwellings  are  being  erected  to  the  west  of  the  town.  The 
population  had  risen  to  about  3,000,  composed  of  Russian  officers  and 
^mploy^Sy  Armenian  merchants,  and  workmen  of  various  nationalities 
attracted  by  the  railway. 

The  writer  was  present  when  the  line  from  Kizil  Arvat  was  opened 
on  July  15  last,  557  kilometres  of  railway  having  been  constructed  in 
thirteen  months,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  water,  the  sands,  the  torrid 
heat,  the  glacial  cold,  and  the  inundation  of  the  Murghab,  which 
delayed  the  works  for  a  month. — Times ^  November  3,  1886. 

The  Gate  of  the  Caucasus. — ^The  Moscow  Gazette,  in  an  article 
on  the  city  and  port  of  Batoum,  describes  the  sensation  created  some 
months  ago  by  the  announcement  of  its  abolition  as  a  free  port  by  the 
Czar.  Its  growth  since  it  acquired  that  status  in  1878  has  been 
immense,  although  the  Turkish  inhabitants  then  migrated  en  masse 
to  Trebizond,  leaving  only  a  population  of  3,000,  since  increased  to 
10,000.  The  Russian  element  is  only  a  small  minority,  the  Greeks 
preponderating,  and  the  Armenians  forming  also  a  considerable  section 
of  the  inhabitants.  Batoum,  from  being  a  purely  Asiatic  town,  has 
become  (^oai-European ;  and  the  central  meeting-plade  for  transacting 
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business  is  a  caf^  facing  the  sea,  wbere  none  but  Turkish  affairs  are 
•discussed,  where  Turkish  coffee  is  the  only  beverage  drunk,  and 
Turkish  tobacco  alone  is  smoked.  The  future  of  Batoum  is  assured 
both  by  the  excellence  of  its  harbour  and  the  superiority  of  its  geo- 
graphical position.  It  is  the  best  port  of  the  Black  Sea ;  it  has  a 
<lepth  of  water  close  to  the  shore  of  from  30  to  50  fathoms,  and  its 
anchorage  would  accommodate  fifteen  war-vessels,  in  addition  to  an 
indefinite  number  of  merchantmen.  It  forms  the  outlet  of  a  railway  800 
versts  in  length,  connecting  two  seas,  and  transporting  goods,  not  only 
from  Baku  and  Tiflis,  but  also  from  the  Trans-Caspian  territory.  The 
Krasnovodsk-Merv  Eailway  will  supply  it  with  large  quantities  of  silk 
for  transportation,  and  it  already  carries  Persian  wheat  and  Baku 
petroleum.  A  canal  from  the  latter  town  is  spoken  of,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  whole  trade  of  the  decaying  town  of  Poti  will  pass  to  Batoum, 
which  will  offer  greater  inducements  to  settlers  when  its  marshes  have 
been  drained. — Times,  November  10, 1886. 

The  French  Colonies. — ^In  La  France  Goloniale  much  statistical 
information  as  to  the  French  colonies  and  protectorates  has  recently 
been  given  by  M.  A.  Eambaud.  Their  total  area,  including  the 
protectorates  of  Tunis,  Cambodia,  Annam,  Tonquin,  Madagascar,  and 
the  Congo,  is  1,900,000  square  miles,ror  nearly  six  times  that  of  France 
itself.  The  total  population  is  about  28|  millions^  including  that  of 
the  Congo,  for  which  there  are  no  returns. 

The  trade  with  all  the  French  colonies,  exclusive  of  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  is  estimated  for  the  year  1883  at  £19,200,000,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  £16,000,000  for  the  former  and  £1,800,000  for  the 
latter,  gives  a  total  of  £37,000,000 — about  a  tenth  of  the  total  trade  of 
France.  Of  this  total  colonial  trade  about  £22,000,000  is  with  the 
mother  country — a  larger  trade  than  is  done  by  France  with  any  single 
country  except  England  (£60,000,000),  Belgium  (£38,520,000), 
Germany  (£31,480,000),  and  the  United  States  (£28,120,000). 
Small  as  is  the  trade  of  the  French  colonies  compared  with  that  of  the 
British,  it  is  progressively  increasing,  that  of  Algeria,  which  in  1840 
was  but  £900,000,  having  reached  £16,000,000;  and  that  of  Senegal, 
in  1823  but  £100,000,  having  by  the  latest  statistics  exceeded 
£1,300,000.  The  trade  of  Martinique  has  within  forty  years  doubled 
its  previous  figure  of  £1,200,000,  and  that  of  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miguelon  has  risen  from  £320,000  to  £1,200,000,  between  1858 
and  1884.  Out  of  1,315,144  tons  of  shipping  which  entered  and  left 
the  ports  of  these  colonies  in  1883,  1,235,392  tons,  or  over  95  per 
<5ent,  were  French. — Times,  November  19,  1886. 

Father  Damien  and  the  Lepers. — The  latest  news  from 
Molokai  is  contained  in  Les  Missions  Catholiques  of  November  12, 
1886,  which  publishes  the  following  letter  from  Father  Columban 
Beissel,  written  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  29th  of  September 
previous : — 

"  Since  my  first  visit  to  Molokai  I  have  returned  there  almost  every 
two  months.  Father  Damien  Devenster's  health  was  then  gravely 
attacked,  and  at  each  succeeding  visit  I  noted  fresh  symptoms,  and  an 
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aggravation  of  the  disease.  The  father,  however,  was  not  cast  down. 
*I  am  satisfied/  he  declared  to  me,  with  admirable  resignation, 
'  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  my  condition.     I  am  a  leper.' 

'^  But  on  Monday,  September  27,  the  time  of  my  last  visit^  I 
found  a  great  change.  The  patient,  who  had  for  two  months  beeu 
practising  the  treatment  of  a  Japanese  doctor,  was  sensibly  better. 
He  had  ceased  to  sufiEer,  appetite  had  returned,  and  sleep  with  it,  and 
he  was  strong  enough  to  visit  his  leper  hospitals  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback. 

**  Another  boon  vouchsafed  us  by  Providence  I  A  young  American 
has  come  to  his  assistance.  He  is  a  lajrman  converted  from 
Anglicanism,  who,  on  the  news  of  Father  Damien's  illness,  resolved,  in 
order  to  serve  God,  to  consecrate  his  care  and  devotion  to  the 
missionary  father  and  his  sufferers." 

The  enthusiasm  created,  even  amongst  Protestants,  by  the  self- 
immolation  of  this  heroic  priest  is  so  great  that  an  English  clergyman 
has  started  a  subscription  as  a  testimonial  to  him,  and  a  considerable 
sum  has  already  been  collected. 

A  New  Fort  on  the  Mediterranean. — The  French  are  aboat 
to  develop  the  natural  capabilities  of  Tunis  by  opening  up  the  Lake  of 
Bizerta,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Timis,  which  may  at  a 
small  outlay  be  made  one  of  the  largest  harbours  in  the  world.  An 
area  of  50  square  miles  of  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships  is  here  con* 
nected  with  the  sea  by  a  river  five  miles  long,  with  a  width  of  a  mile, 
and  a  central  depth  of  4  to  6  fathoms.  A  little  dredging  at  a  few 
points  of  this  channel  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  the  anchorage 
available.  Consul- Greneral  Playfair,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1885, 
after  describing  all  the  natural  advantages  of  this  '*  Tunisian  Vjenice,'* 
gives  the  following  picture  of  its  scenery : — 

The  western  bank  is  rather  low,  and  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with 
olive  trees.  The  opposite  shore  slopes  gradually  up  to  a  height  of  200 
feet  in  some  places ;  it  is  well  wooded  and  quite  park-like  in  its  appei^r- 
ance.  It  would  form  a  splendid  subnrb  for  a  great  city,  such  as  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  built  here  some  day.  The  view  from  it,  both  of  the 
salt  and  fresh  water  lakes,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  remarkable 
mountain  of  Diebel  Ishkul,  suggested  to  my  mind  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and 
the  Bernese  Oberland  on  a  small  scale. 

Its  strategical  advantages  are  described  in  a  letter  of  Admiral 
Spratt's,  published  in  the  Times  of  May  16,  1881 : — 

I  f  ally  confirm  the  fact  of  the  Lake  of  Bizerta  being  easily  made  avail- 
able for  all  the  fleets  of  the  world,  or  for  any  of  them,  and  at  a  small 
cost,  for  I  would  risk  my  reputation  on  its  being  effected  for  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  All  that  is  necessary  is  an  excavation  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  plain  that  separates 
the  lake  from  the  Bay  of  Bizerta,  and  some  dredging  for  about  tne  same 
len^h  on  each  side  of  this  narrow  strip,  so  as  to  connect  the  deep  water 
within  the  lake  with  the  bay  outside,  and  thus  open  it  to  the 
Mediterranean,  by  which  means  the  largest  ships  of  any  navy  and  the 
fleets  of  the  world  conld  find  accommodation  and  security  withm  Bizerta 
Lake ;  and  it  would  thus  become  the  finest  and  most  commodious  harbour 
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in  the  Mediterrandan.  Situated  as  it  is,  at  the  thresHold  of  the'  central 
strait  of  the  Mediterranean,  if  possessed  by  Prance  or  by  Italy  it  would 
become  the  most  important  strategic  naval  port  within  it,  and  com- 
pletely command  the  communications  between  the  eastern  and  western 
divisions.  France,  which  now  in  Toulon  is  400  miles  distant  upon  one 
flank  of  that  line,  would  thus  be  only  four  hours'  steaming  from  it  on 
the  other  flank,  where  not  only  could  she  have  another  naval  arsenal, 
but  a  spacious  and  perfectly  enclosed  basin  for  the  secret  practice  of 
torpedo  fleets,  gunnery  exercise,  and  even  some  manoeuvring  with  a 
few  ships,  and  all  in  what  would  become  a  secret  port. 

New  Afghan  Boundary. — Captain  Yate,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  Pioneer  newspaper,  points  out  that  the  new  frontier  secures  to 
Russia  a  route  of  about  185  miles  from  Penjdeh  to  the  Oxus,  along  a 
connected  line  of  wells  divided  into  ten  stages.  The  road  is  pa&sable 
throughout  for  camels,  and  specially  adapted  for  them,  as  they  require 
no  grain,  and  there  is  plenty  of  grazing  for  them  everywhere.  Thus 
communication  is  easy  and  practicable  across  what  was  recently 
supposed  to  be  sheer  desert,  connecting  the  two  principal  lines  of 
Russian  advance — that  from  the  Caspian  with  that  from  Turkestan. 
The  Boundary  Commission  have  delimited  and  marked  by  pillars 
about  325  out  of  350  miles  of  frontier,  the  only  point  left  undecided 
being  the  actual  spot  where  it  shall  strike  the  Oxus.  When  this 
question  shall  have  been  settled  between  the  two  Governments,  the 
erection  of  pillars  across  the  intervening  tract  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  will  be  easily  accomplished.  The  Commission  has,  moreover, 
collected  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  about  practically 
unknown  regions  likely  to  be  of  great  use  in  any  future  operations 
in  Afghanistan. — Aihenaum,  November  27,  1886. 

A  Japanese  Volcano. — ^The  Times  of  October  27  contains  an 
interesting  letter  from  a  correspondent,  describing  Mount  Asama- 
yama,  the  largest  of  the  fifly-one  active  volcanoes  of  Japan,  in  whose 
heart,  in  native  parlance,  "  a  fire  is  always  burning."  Some  twenty 
eruptions,  the  last,  a  trifling  one,  in  1870,  have  been  recorded  during 
a  period  of  twelve  centuries,  but  the  most  noteworthy  began  on 
June  25,  1783,  reaching  its  climax  only  in  the  August  following : — 

In  Tokio,  eighty  miles  away,  fine  ashes  fell  to  a  depth  of  two  inches. 
Whole  valleys  were  filled  with  ejectamenta,  rivers  diverted,  and  villages, 
to  the  number  of  fifty- eight,  buried  or  burnt ;  and  pitchy  darkness  even 
at  noondajr,  with  lightning  and  frightful  thunder,  prevailed  in  the  lee- 
ward districts,  so  that  in  places  as  many  as  forty  miles  distant  "  night 
aCnd  day  were  equally  dark,  and  no  one  knew  when  it  was  daybreak." 
Sudden  and  terrible  death  came  to  hundreds  of  the  peasantry,  and  upon 
the  ruined  survivors  came  soon  afterwards  the  further  horrors  of  starva- 
tion and  riot.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  a  prodigious  lava- 
stream  descended  for  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  the  first  thirty  of 
which  were  accomplished  in  sixteen  hours.  Throes  of  earthquake  con- 
stantly shook  the  land.  Flights  of  huge  stones,  some  of  them  from  fifty 
feet  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  were  shot  into  the  air  and 
"  dropped  as  abundantly  as  the  leaves  of  trees."  In  Tokio,  besides  great 
darkness,  there  were  great  shaking  and  roaring,  both  of  which  were  also 
experienced  in  provinces  as  much  as  180  miles  away. 
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This  *v\ras  the  last  of  these  great  catastrophes,  but  the  still  steaming 
crater,  and  the  old  lava- stream,  like  "a  huge  black  serpent "  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  serve  to  remind  the  spectator  of  its  latent  capa- 
bilities. The  present  crater,  situated  at  a  height  of  8,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  yawns  to  an  unknown  depth,  with  nearly  vertical  walls.  Its 
aspect  is  thus  described : — 

The  churning  and  groaning  far  below,  the  masses  of  fetid  vapour  ever 
being  hurled  up  wrathfuUy  from  the  gloomy  and  awful  depths,  and  the 
riven,  scorched,  and  honeycombed  walls,  exhaling  clouds  of  suffocating 
steam  from  a  thousand  crevices  and  holes,  readily  suggest  latent  possibi- 
lities well  calculated  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Apparently  the  present 
crater  is  the  youngest  and  innermost  of  three.  Further  down,  on  the 
south-west  side,  are  to  be  seen,  along  with  numerous  fissures  of  un- 
fathomable depth,  remains  which  point  to  the  existence  of  two  former 
craters,  concentric  and  of  large  dimensions,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  considerable  interval.  Possibly  the  existing  cone  may  have 
been  formed  during  the  great  eruption  of  1783. 

The  Panama  Canal. — The  report  of  an  engineer  who  recently 
visited  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  summed  up  in  the  journal  of  the 
Manchester  Geographical  Society  for  the  second  quarter  of  1886. 
According  to  this  account  no  trace  of  the  excavations  supposed  to  have 
been  made  for  the  Canal  are  visible  for  half  the  distance  between  Colon 
and  Panama.  Along  the  line  he  saw  instead  many  overturned  and  rust- 
covered  carriages,  some  of  which  were  embedded  in  the  soil,  while 
quantities  of  rolling  stock  not  yet  put  together  were  lying  about  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  owing  to  long  exposure  to  wind,  weather,  and  marsh- 
odamp. 

At  Matachin,  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  construction  of  the 
Canal  was  being  pushed  on  with  all  speed,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
abandoned  excavations  and  upturned  steam  engines,  the  latter  being 
apparently  very  common  objects  in  the  Isthmus.  In  a  neighbouring 
jungle  he  found  straight  rows  of  saplings,  three  or  four  yards  deep,  ex- 
tending for  a  length  of  160  yards.  On  closer  inspection  he  found  that 
this  symmetrical  plantation  had  grown  out  of  waggons  filled  with  earth 
which  had  been  left  there  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  story  is  rather 
taller  than  the  saplings,  but  it  is  put  forward  with  an  air  of  perfect 
seriousness.  The  aggregate  plant  of  the  company  has  cost  eight  millions 
sterling.  Three  fourths  of  it  is  said  to  be  unfit  for  use,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  with  which  complicated  machinery  is  left  out  in  the  open  air, 
or  at  best  packed  up  in  skeleton  cases.  Of  the  twenty-one  sections  into 
which  the  future  waterway  has  been  divided,  only  five  are  in  anything 
like  an  advanced  condition.  In  three  the  ground  has  merely  been 
scratched,  and  in  thirteen  it  has  been  left  alone  altogether.  He  does  not 
think  much  of  the  project  to  choke  up  the  Chagres  by  means  of  a  gigan- 
tic dam.  He  saw  the  river  rise  twelve  metres  in  one  night,  and  carry 
4own  quantities  of  soil  held  together  by  the  roots  of  tropical  plants,  more 
than  suflScient  to  fill  up  the  proposed  reservoir.  On  M.  de  Lesseps'  own 
showing,  his  difBculties  at  this  moment  are  very  serious,  apart  altogether 
from  his  financial  embarrassments.  As  an  advocate  of  level  canals  he 
has  always  declared  that  no  maritime  canal  depending  on  inland  wators 
can  be  a  success.  In  spite  of  that  he  cannot  quite  make  up  his  mind 
whether  the  canal  is  to  be  taken  right  across  the  Isthmus  at  one  Tmiftntn 
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level,  Or  whether  the  rising  ground  of  the  Cordilleras  is  to  be  sarmonnted 
by  locks.  If  the  difficulty  of  the  inland  water  supply  could  be  got  over, 
it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  make  the  Oaual  with  locks  rather  than  to  cut 
it  through  on  one  level,  but  it  would  be  far  more  expensive  to  work,  and 
the  delays  would  be  endless.  If  enough  money  is  not  forthcoming  to 
make  the  waterway  according  to  the  original  plans,  it  is  possible  that  a 
canal  with  locks  may  be  resorted  to ;  but  if  this  prove  to  be  the  case  it 
will  be  a  considerable  defeat  for  M.  de  Lesseps  and  a  great  misfortune  to 
his  shareholders. 

In  some  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  most  recent  utterances  about  the  Canal, 
he  declared  that  it  would  be  open,  as  originally  announced,  in  1889,  and 
that  it  would  not  matter  if  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  still 
remained  to  be  done,  as  the  prestige  secured  by  the  opening  would 
attract  fresh  capital.  From  this  remarkable  pronouncement  it  may 
be  inferred  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  push  on  the  works 
through  the  marshes  at  both  ends  in  order  to  have  a  sham  inaugura- 
tion of  the  unfinished  waterway  at  the  time  originally  named. 

The  Plague  of  Yunnan. — Les  Missions  Catholiques  of  November 
19  and  26  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  singular  epidemic 
which  has  at  intervals  ravaged  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  since 
the  suppression  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  1873.  The  most 
singular  feature  of  this  illness  is  that  it  first  attacks  the  rats,  who  die  in 
myriads  before  the  human  victims  are  assailed  by  it,  and  it  is  hence 
called  the  "disease  of  the  rats.''  Its  most  distinctive  peculiarity  is  the 
appearance  of  a  small  tumour,  at  first  no  larger  than  a  pea,  and  increas- 
ing to  that  of  a  pigeon's  Qgg^  in  some  of  the  articulations  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  arm-pit  or  elbow  joint.  This  fatal  symptom  is  attended 
by  no  local  pain,  but  is  followed  by  violent  fever,  which  carries  oflF  the 
patient  very  often  in  twenty-four  hours.  Families  have  been  carried 
off  in  a  few  hours  and  whole  villages  depopulated  by  this  scourge, 
which  appears  to  be  highly  contagious.  It  would  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  lowlands,  and  people  may  escape  it  by  taking  refuge  on 
the  heights,  if  they  can  avoid  ever  descending  thence  during  its  con- 
tinuance. After  many  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain,  some  one,  it 
is  not  known  who,  thought  of  administering  ipecacuanha,  which  was 
quickly  adopted  by  the  missionaries,  and  is  now  extensively  used, 
with  very  good  results,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grammes,  repeated 
at  intervals.  Other  emetics  have  been  tried  as  a  substitute,  but  without 
success.  The  plague  no  doubt  originated  in  the  frightful  mortality  of 
the  civil  war,  the  poison  of  the  corrupting  bodies  being  transmitted  or 
disseminated  by  the  rats. 

Volcanic  Eruption  in  the  Pacific. — A  letter  in  the  Fiji  Times 
gave  the  first  news  of  an  appalling  volcanic  outburst  in  the  island  of 
Ninafu,  one  of  the  Tonga  group.  The  eruption,  which  occurred  at  the 
end  of  August  1886,  was  preceded  by  violent  earthquakes  and  storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  inhabitants,  alarmed  by  these  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  left  the  six  other  villages  to  congregate  in  Futoo,  a 
town  on  the  leeward  or  western  side  of  the  island.  From  the  30th  to  the 
31st  of  August  violent  shocks  and  earth-tremors  were  incessant,  until, 
on  the  latter  date,  the  subterranean  fires  burst  through  the  earth-crust 
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on  the  shores  of  the  lake^  and  a  column  of  flame)  visible  at  Keppel 
Island,  100  miles  distant,  shot  up  2,000  feet  into  the  air.  For  tea 
days  the  eruption  continued,  vrith  varying  degrees  of  violence,  the 
earthquake  shocks  scarcely  ever  intermitting  for  an  hour.  The  natives 
on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  were  found  huddled  together  at  one  end  of  the 
island,  much  terrified  but  uninjured.  Provisions  were  left  to  them, 
but,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  further  immediate  danger,  it  was  judged 
better  not  to  remove  them.  This  was  perhaps  an  outlet  of  the  great 
earthquake  wave  which  shook  the  Southern  States  of  America. — 
Times,  December  2. 

Trade  of  the  Corea. — No.  61  of  the  annual  series  of  Foreign 
Office  Reports  contains  a  report  by  Consul-General  Baber  on  the  trade 
and  the  commerce  of  the  Corea  for  1885.  Although  the  figures  are  still 
very  small,  imports  and  exports  together  amounting  only  to  £382,000, 
this  figure  shows  an  advance  on  that  for  the  previous  year.  This  in- 
crease Mr.  Baber  attributes  to  the  consumption  of  Manchester  goods,, 
used,  he  says,  by  0,000,000  out  of  the  8,000,000  inhabitants,  the 
heavier  classes  alone  being  in  demand,  and  sized  goods  being  un- 
saleable. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  (he  goes  on)  considerable,  and  with 
peace  and  good  government  Corea  ought  to  afford  an  important  outlet 
for  British  piece  goods.  These  now  hold  the  market,  but  so  far  Enfflish 
merchants  have  avoided  entering  the  country,  being  content  to  Slow 
Japanese  to  act  for  them  and  control  the  trade.  One  German  firm  has 
established  a  house  at  Chemulpo,  and  secured  several  government  con- 
tracts ;  the  agents  of  the  American  Trading  Company  have  also  visited  the 
country,  and  met  with  so  much  enconragement,  that  they  now  propose  to- 
open  an  office  in  the  capital.  Several  British  merchants  have  prospected 
the  country,  bat  they  retired  after  incnrring  heavy  losses.  Cnine8e» 
mostly  from  Chefoo,  carry  on  a  small  barter-trade ;  nine-tenths  of  the 
shipping  and  of  the  import  and  export  business  is  in  Japanese  hands,  but 
of  the  goods  imported,  nearly  two-thirds  are  of  British  ori^n  and  manu- 
facture. In  view  of  the  revolutions  and  continuous  political  scares,  the 
annual  epidemics  of  cholera  and  relapsing  fever,  and,  not  least,  the  inex- 
perience and  vacillation  of  the  native  officials,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  any  British  mercantile  firm  of  repute  is  likely  to  be  established  for 
some  time  to  come  in  any  of  the  three  treaty  ports." 

Massacre  in  the  Louisiade  Archipelago. — The  Mtlhoume 
Argus  of  November  1st  has  the  following  telegram  from  Cooktown  : — 
**  The  missionary  schooner  Ellangowan,  which  arrived  during  Satur- 
day night,  brings  the  information  that  Thomas  Mullens  reported  at 
Fort  Moresby  that  while  he  was  at  Kenard  Island  the  natives  told  him 
of  the  murder  of  Captain  Craig  and  all  the  crew  of  the  brig  Emily  of 
Cooktown.  Captain  Craig  was  pearl  fishing  off"  Johannet  Island,  near 
Gordon,  a  village  in  the  Louisiade  Archipelago.  There  were  working 
with  him  Walter  Ilollingsworth,  an  assistant  named  Thompson,  a 
Greek,  a  Malay,  a  cook,  four  Malay  hands,  and  he  also  employed 
seven  Johannet  Islanders.  On  September  14th,  a  boat  belonging  to 
the  Emily  went  out  to  the  shelling-grounds,  and  the  cook,  with  three 
islanders,  who  pretended  to  be  sick,  was  left  aboard.  The  boat 
anchored,  and  Craig  and  Thompson  were  in  the  act  of  raising  th& 
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diver,  when  the  natives  capsized  them  overboard,  cutting  the  diver's 
life-line.  The  Greek  was  clubbed  with  a  piece  of  firewood,  and  the 
Malays  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  for  the  reef  close  by.  The 
islanders  in  the  boat  returned  to  the  brig,  got  a  rifle,  and  shot  the 
men  as  they  were  still  swimming  for  the  reef.  Meantime  the  cook 
had  been  killed  by  the  natives  left  aboard  the  brig.  The  natives 
plundered  the  brig,  spread  the  sails  about,  poured  kerosene  over 
them,  and  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  which  sank  in  nineteen  fathoms.  On 
hearing  the  account  of  the  natives,  Mullens  crossed  over  to  Johannet 
Island,  the  natives  of  which,  who  were  previously  friendly,  were  afraid 
to  communicate  with  him.  By  the  threat  of  bringing  a  man-of-war, 
he  compelled  them  to  restore  the  Emily^s  boat,  and  warned  another 
ship's  crew  to  be  on  their  guard.  Both  Craig  and  Hollingsworth  leave 
wives  and  families  at  Cooktown. — Times,  December  8,  1886. 


Ilotts  on  liolids. 


The  Princess  Casamassima,     By  Henry  James.     London  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

fPHE  irrepressible  Socialist  threatens  to  be  as  great  a  bore  in  fiction 
I  as  in  politics,  and  the  subscribers  to  circulating  libraries  will 
«oon  have  as  much  cause  to  anathematize  his  existence  as  Home  Secre- 
taries and  inspectors  of  police.  That  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  clothe 
this  obtrusive  personage  with  any  degree  of  romantic  interest  we  will 
not  absolutely  aver ;  we  can  only  maintain  that  in  the  hands  of  any 
novelist  who  has  yet  treated  him,  he  appears  as  an  unmitigated  and 
unconscionable  nuisance.  The  reader  in  search  of  entertainment  may 
generally  make  it  a  rule  to  skip  every  page  in  which  he  figures,  and 
this  recipe  would  reduce  the  fraction  of  Mr.  James'  work  to  be  gone 
through  to  infinitesimal  proportions.  The  Princess  Casamassima, 
who  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  fantastic  foreign  woman,  separated 
from  her  husband,  who  seeks  a  stimulus  for  her  jaded  emotions  in 
the  companionship  of  socialists  and  conspirators.  The  story  is  prin- 
-cipally  concerned  with  the  fate  of  one  of  the  more  innocent  and  help- 
less of  these,  Hyacinth  Robinson,  the  son  of  a  convicted  murderess, 
whose  fate  would  have  a  touch  of  tragic  pathos  were  it  not  that  he 
has  deliberately  brought  it  upon  himself  by  volunteering  for  the  r61e 
of  assassin  as  the  agent  of  a  secret  society.  Ladies  of  rank  who  haunt 
the  quarters  of  the  poor  under  plea  of  charity,  but  really  with  the 
design  of  marrying  revolutionary  artisans,  had  better  be  left  in  the 
gutter  which  they  seek  by  preference,  and  though  perhaps  intended 
as  types  of  a  certain  phase  of  English  society,  are  at  best  a  broad 
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caricature  of  it.  Mr.  James,  whose  vaguely  suggestive  style  places 
him  at  the  head  of  the  impressionist  school  of  fiction,  is  out  of  his 
element  among  the  social  deeps  where  he  has  here  sought  his  subject. 


The  Old  Order  CJianges,    By  W.  H.  Mallock.    London : 
Richard  Bentiey  &  Son.     1886. 

MR.  MALLOCK  cannot  write  otherwise  than  brilliantiy,  and  his 
present  work  is  quite  sufficiently  full  of  smart  sayings  to  justify 
his  reputation.  His  brilliancy  is,  however,  rather  that  of  the  essayist 
than  of  the  novelist ;  and  the  readers  of  fiction  pure  and  simple  will 
find  lengthy  disquisitions  on  socialism,  radicalism,  and  all  the  other 
ismH  allied  thereto,  somewhat  heavy  pabulum.  Of  course  the  prin- 
cipal characters  are  theologically-minded  persons,  with  a  due  taste  for 
airing  their  various  views  and  opinions ;  and  equally,  of  course,  the 
hero  belongs  to  the  modern  type  of  half-hearted  waverers,  halting 
between  two  loves  and  more  than  one  religion.  Many  eminent 
personages  figure  here  under  more  or  less  transparent  disguises,  and 
we  fancy  the  author  has  transgressed  the  bounds  of  good  feeling  and 
literary  courtesy  in  his  malignant  presentation  of  a  prominent  states- 
man under  the  alias  of  Mr.  Snapper.  The  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Conservative  party  towards  the  Liberal  leaders  since  "  The  Old 
Order  Changes  "  first  began  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  "  National 
Review  ''  makes  this  breach  of  taste  all  the  more  conspicuous ;  and  if 
we  mistake  not,  it  will  now  grate  on  many  readers  who  were 
previously  ready  to  condone,  if  not  to  applaud,  it.  Catholics,  at 
least,  have  always  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Mallock  for  the 
sympathy  with  which  he  writes  of  their  religion ;  and  the 
argumentative  hero  of  the  book,  who  triumphs  over  all  opponents  in 
the  fields  of  politics  and  religion,  is  a  Catholic  priest,  to  one  of  whose 
sermons  thirty-four  pages  of  letterpress  are  devoted.  The  descrip- 
tions of  Biviera  scenery  and  chateau  life  among  the  Maritime  Alps 
have  all  the  glamour  of  the  South,  and  lend  grace  and  poetry  to  the 
action  placed  among  tiiem. 


A  Modem  Telemachus,    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    Two  vols. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

THIS  is  a  tale  of  the  beginning  of  last  century,  relating  the  adven- 
tures of  a  noble  French  family  among  the  Algerine  corsairs. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  founded  on  fact ;  and  Miss  Yonge  confesses  that 
her  authority  (as  she  found  out  after  the  tale  was  written)  had 
suppressed  several  touching  catholic  features  in  the  narrative.  There 
is  a  little  French  lady  very  charming  in  her  romance  and  heroism ; 
her  head  is  full  of  **  Telemaque,"  and  in  the  most  perilous  moments 
she  cannot  help  seeing  wonderful  coincidences;  whilst  her  serene 
readiness  for  martyrdom  is  really  touching.  There  is  also,  as  a  sort 
ot  foil  to  the  littie  catholic  girl,  a  yoimg  Scot,  Arthur  Maxwell  Uope^ 
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lanky  and  noble,  who  supplies  the  necessary  *'  dear-old-Church-of- 
England  "  element  without  which  Miss  Yonge's  tales  would  not  be 
themselves.  There  is  a  comic  Irish  servant,  whose  dialect  is  decidedly 
stagey ;  an  Arab  merchant,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  Scotchman ;  an  old 
steward,  a  great  French  lady,  and  plenty  of  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Moors 
of  varying  degrees  of  savageness.  The  incidents  comprise  the  capture 
of  the  party  by  the  corsairs,  their  adventures  in  captivity,  the  death 
of  some,  and  the  final  release  of  others.  The  story  is  sufficiently 
interesting,  and  the  characters  are  endowed  with  that  modified  or 
transfigured  vitality  which  does  duty  in  Miss  Yonge  for  real  flesh  and 
blood.  She  is  rather  obtuse  in  her  ideas  on  some  catholic  matters. 
French  children  did  not  say  their  prayers  exclusively  in  Latin  at  the 
date  of  the  story  ;  nor  have  they  done  so  at  any  other  time.  The  tale 
would  have  been  exquisite  if  its  catholic  tone  had  been  sympathetically 
preserved  ;  but  its  starched  and  prim  Anglicanism  spoils  it. 


Ladi/  BranksToere.     By  the  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn.*'     London  : 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1886. 

IT  seems  to  us  that  the  author  of  ** Molly  Bawn,"  has  mistaken  her 
vocation  in  abandoning  her  native  vein  of  light  comedy  for  the 
pseudo-tragedy  of  the  modern  disciples  of  Mrs.  Eadcliff.  The  domes- 
ticated Cupid  of  the  croquet  lawn,  not  the  sombre  Eros  of  the  mystery 
haunted  mansion,  is  her  true  inspiring  genius ;  the  butterfly  dalliance 
of  the  covert-side  and  the  county  ball,  her  fitting  subject  rather 
than  the  gruesome  fatalities  of  jealousy  and  crime.  Her  would-be 
sublime  consequently  borders  on  the  ridiculous,  and  her  melodramatic 
machinery  suggests  pantomime,  instead  of  tragedy.  Her  heroine's 
wicked  perversity  is  not  even  lifted  to  the  dignity  of  passion,  and  the 
story  of  her  married  life  is  only  saved  from  being  absolutely  bad  by 
being  utterly  unreal.  The  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  she 
goes  to  her  husband  to  announce  to  him  her  intention  of  leaving  his 
house  with  his  rival,  and  when  he,  aflier  escorting  her  to  the  rendezvous, 
first  knocks  down,  and  then  buys  ofif  the  intending  Lothario.  The 
story  has  an  evil  genius  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  and  unscrupulous 
foreigner,  and  a  pretext  for  domestic  misery  is  supplied  by  her  unex- 
plained position  as  the  keeper  of  a  lovely  maniac ;  while  these  tragic 
complications  of  Lady  Branksmere's  otherwise  enviable  lot  are  relieved 
by  the  juvenile  flirtations  and  school-room  and  nursery  amenities  of 
her  numerous  brothers  and  sisters, 


A  Northern  Lily,  By  Joanna  Harrison.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

1886. 

THIS  novel,  which  professes  on  its  title-page  to  be  the  record  of 
"  Five  Years  of  an  Uneventful  Life,"  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
most  of  its  fellows.  Instead  of  the  hurry  of  incidents  artificially 
strung  together  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of  probability,  we  have  a  calm 
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and  restful  flow  of  narrative,  developing  itself  without  effort  or  ex- 
aggeration. Elsie  Koss,  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  laird,  the  '^  Northern 
Lily,''  who  gives  its  name  to  the  book,  is  in  her  unpretending  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity  an  unusually  lovable  heroine,  and  we  follow  her 
with  unflagging  interest  through  all  the  phases  of  her  life.  The  sweet 
Scotch  lassie,  parted  from  her  home  by  her  father's  second  marriage, 
becomes  the  stay  and  comfort  of  two  English  households  in  succession, 
and  is  received  in  one  as  its  future  daughter-in-law.  When  her  life  is 
blighted  by  the  death  of  her  young  lover  in  Afghanistan,  she  still 
remains  to  solace  the  bereaved  mother,  until,  summoned  home  by  her 
Etepmother's  seltishness,  she  falls  a  victim  to  her  sense  of  duty  in 
attending  her  little  brothers  in  an  infectious  illness.  This  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  story,  which  derives  such  grace  from  the  telling,  and 
such  interest  from  the  graphic  studies  of  character  and  scenery  with 
which  it  abounds,  that  we  willingly  forego  the  more  involved  sequence 
of  events  that  generally  go  to  the  composition  of  the  three-volume 
novel. 


Necvra :  a  Tale  of  Ancient  Home.     By  John  W.  Graham.     London : 

Macmillan  &  Co.    1886. 

THE  difficulty  of  reconstructing  for  us  a  picture  of  classical 
society,  as  the  basis  of  a  love-story  calculated  to  interest  the 
modern  reader,  has  been  skilfully  surmounted  in  these  pages.  The 
most  characteristeric  types  of  the  early  empire,  the  suburban  rowdy, 
the  luxurious  patrician,  the  vulgar  paiTenu,  the  supple  courtier,  are 
interwoven  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  Julius  Martialis,  the  gallant 
centurion  of  the  Pretorian  Guard,  and  his  apparently  low-born  bride 
Neaera,  ostensibly  the  daughter  of  Masthlion,  the  potter  of  Sorrento, 
but  really  the  stolen  heiress  of  an  illustrious  senator.  The  fiction  is 
laid  in  the  later  years  of  Tiberius,  and  the  action  takes  place  by  turns 
in  Kome,  Sorrento,  and  the  island- paradise  of  the  sombre  solitary  of 
Capri.  The  tyrant  himself,  the  most  sinister  of  the  Csesars,  is  por- 
trayed at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten  in  the  following  striking 
passage  : — 

His  tall  f6rm  had  contracted  a  stoop,  and  was  shrunk  almost  to 
emaciation.  His  head  was  bald,  except  some  thin  locks  which  flowed 
low  down  upon  his  neck.  Thus  far  might  honest  a^c  be  accountable  ; 
but  to  see  the  oiTensive  ulcerous  eruptions  stuck  over  with  plaster 
which  blotched  his  pale  face,  was  to  awaken  suspicion  of  polluted  habits. 
Yet  from  the  midst  of  his  unattractive  physiognomy  tnere  shone  the 
undimmed  brilliance  of  his  large  eyes.  Their  beauty  had  outlived  the 
oace  acknowledged  comeliness  of  his  face,  as  well  as  the  athletic  propor- 
tions of  his  large  frame.  Somewhat  heavy-lidded  and  slow-moving, 
their  glance,  nevertheless,  when  it  became  fixed,  seemed  to  pierce  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  him  they  rested  upon.  Their  depths  were  as  fathom- 
less as  the  ocean,  save  when  lit  with  a  sudden  magnetic  flash  of  wrath, 
which  his  minions  ever  watched  for  in  trembling.  Nothing  throughout 
the  entire  empire  received  such  unvarying  cat-like  watch  and  ward  as 
those  basilisk  orbs  which  gathered  more  than  they  emitted. 
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To  Capri,  that  island-mountain  seemingly  poised  between  two 
firmaments,  which  its  gloomy  master  had  then  studded  with  his  crag- 
built  palaces,  the  principal  characters  are  led  by  diverse  motives,  and 
here  the  denouement  of  their  story  takes  place.  Hither  comes  the 
Pretorian  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  hither,  to  have  her 
unrequited  passion  spurned  by  the  true-hearted  soldier,  Plautia,  the 
gorgeous  Roman  beauty,  follows  him  in  all  the  opulence  of  her  wealth 
and  charms.  There  Masthlion  the  potter  meets  his  fate,  a  victim  of 
the  tyrant's  cruelty ;  and  there  Neeera,  forcibly  brought  at  first  by  his 
capricious  command  as  a  prisoner,  is  eventually  reinstated  in  her  rank, 
and  reunited  to  her  lover,  who  is  restored  to  the  favour,  after  having 
defied  and  incurred  the  wrath  of  his  imperial  master.  The  story  is 
not  overloaded  with  archaeological  detail,  which  is  properly  subordi- 
nated to  its  dramatic  interest.  The  attachment  of  the  lovers  alone 
strikes  a  certain  note  of  discord,  being,  perhaps  inevitably,  too 
modern  in  sentiment  for  its  classical  surroundings.  Among  the  best 
of  the  historically  descriptive  passages  are  the  glowing  scene  of  the 
last  banquet  of  Apicius,  with  its  tragical  conclusion,  and  the  sketch 
of  the  palace-prison  of  Tiberius,  with  its  fence  of  sheer  sea- cliffs  a 
thousand  feet  in  height. 


Sir  Percival.     A  story  of  the  Past  and  of  the  Present.     By  J.  H. 
Shorthouse.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

MR.  SHORTHOUSE'S  new  story  will  not  excite  the  same  interest 
as  "  John  Inglesant."  It  is  weak,  with  the  same  kind  of  weak- 
ness which  marked  the  concluding  third  of  the  former  romance.  Its 
central  figure  is  a  young  lady — who  tells  the  tale — and  its  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  show  how  a  good  young  woman  can  make  a  good  young 
man ;  as  the  *^  damoysel "  in  the  **  Morte  d' Arthur  "  carried  the  Holy 
Cup  to  Sir  Percival  and  forthwith  ^*  he  was  whole  '*  of  his  wounds. 
The  surroundings  are  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  period  only 
vaguely  marked,  but  since  the  setting  up  of  the  telegraph.  There  is 
an  overpowering  Duke,  sufficient  by  himself  to  impregnate  the  very 
leaves  of  Messrs.  MacmiUan's  book  with  the  odour  of  aristocracy ;  a 
duke  who  talks  of  himself  and  his  son  as  "  nobles  " ;  and  who  wears 
the  ribbon  of  the  Garter  (or  some  other  very  refined  order)  when  he 
dines  by  himself.  He  lives  in  a  house  surrounded  by  **  miles  of* 
chase  and  forest,"  which  is  described  as  to  all  its  fronts  and  courts 
and  rooms  and  staircases  as  minutely  as  if  it  were  to  be  the  scene  of 
a  horrible  murder.  Instead  of  that,  it  becomes  a  frame  for  nothing 
more  thrilling  than  Miss  Clare's  declaration  of  agnosticism — one  of 
the  best  bits  of  comedy  in  the  book.  The  heroine — not  Miss  Clare 
— exercises  a  very  remarkable  influence  over  the  young  Sir  Percival ; 
and  their  "  goings  on,"  which  comprise  a  considerable  amount  of 
love-making  and  reading  of  Keble,  are  very  pleasantly  described.  She 
seems  to  do  it,  chiefly,  by  a  kind  of  subtle  invisible  radiation  from  her 
pure  and  ardent  mind  ;  and  she  herself  is  subject  to  a  highly-refined  and 
Anglicanized  species  of  visions.  Mr.  Shorthouse  writes  as  a  believer 
in  Anglicanism  of  the  ideal  order,  which  unites  extreme  ritual  with 
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the  most  practical  philanthropy,  and  at  the  same  time  feeds  its  mind 
on  the  most  lofty  and  abstract  conceptions — the  mention  of  which, 
as  we  need  not  say,  suggests  to  the  author  to  introduce  the  name  of 
Plato.  Mr.  de  Lys  is  the  Anglican  clergyman  who  culivates  these 
ideals ;  and  he,  apparently,  has  inherited  them  from  a  grandfather 
who  had  been  a  Jansenist  of  a  most  superior  description,  badly  per- 
secuted by  the  Jesuits.  He  does  not  do  much  in  the  tale  (except  lunch 
with  the  Duke),  until  the  end,  where  he  is  recklessly  allowed  by  the 
author  to  print  out  a  whole  sermon;  a  sermon  which  holds  up 
'^  ideals"  in  that  manly  and  gushing  style  which  imitators  of  Kingsley 
and  Hobertson  affect,  and  which  ends  with  a  word  or  two  of  Greek, 
extremely  soothing,  no  doubt,  to  the  tradesmen  and  labourers  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  audience.  Sir  Percival  does  not,  we  regret  to  say, 
marry  his  fair  Mentor,  though  it  is  only  justice  to  him  to  add  that  he 
makes  every  effort  to  do  so.  He  goes  off  to  the  "  West  Coast,"  and 
dies,  in  company  with  an  Anglican  bishop,  the  two  having  first 
received  the  Sacrament  by  swallowing  three  blades  of  grass  *^  with 
intention ! " 


For  the  Old  Land :    a  Tale  of  Twenty  Years  Ago.      By  the  late 
Charles  J.  Kickham.     Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1886. 

IRISH  life  among  the  farming  classes  is  delineated  in  these  pages 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  their  peculiarities,  and  with,  perhaps, 
too  great  an  elaboration  of  details.  Protracted  conversations  between 
minor  characters,  leading  up  to  nothing  in  particular,  are  occasionally 
introduced,  and  the  force  of  the  narrative  is  weakened  by  diffusion 
into  a  number  of  channels.  The  Dwyer  family  are  cleverly  sketched, 
their  thriftless  habits  being  combined  with  much  that  is  interesting. 
They  eventually  lose  their  farm  in  consequence  of  voting  against  the 
landlord  at  a  contested  election,  and  emigrate  to  America.  Tom 
Dwyer,  the  son,  takes  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
returns  to  his  native  place  as  a  Fenian,  and  marries  the  girl  of  his 
choice.  The  motive  of  the  book  seems  to  be  to  illustrate  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  the  tenant  farmer  at  elections,  driven  by  the 
landlord  on  one  side  and  by  the  parish  priest  on  the  other.  Thiifr 
grievance  we  need  scarcely  say  has  now  become  obsolete. 


Ilote  of  Ca%Ik  Continental  ^^mobkals. 

FRENCH  PERIODICALS. 
La  Controversy  15  Septembre.  1886.  Lyon. 
The  Causes  of  Spanish  Decadence  in  the  XVL  and  XVII. 
Centuries. — In  an  article  with  this  title,  Dom  Jules  Souben,  a  Bene* 
dictine  of  Ligug^,  endeavours  to  trace  the  causes  which  determined 
the  rapid  decadence  of  Spanish  power  during  the  period  named.  It 
is  a  brief — indeed  too  brief — but  careful  and  valuable  article.     The 
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wholesale  emigrations  which  followed  on  the  Spanish  conquests  in^ 
the  New  World,  together  with  the  economic  consequences  of  those 
emigrations ;  foreign  wars ;  excessive  taxation  ;  the  neglect  of  the 
mechanical  arts  and  all  manual  lahour  by  the  people,  and  their  lapse 
into  a  general  condition  of  laziness  that  became  proverbial — these, 
it  is  here  suggested,  were  the  fundamental  causes  of  Spanish  deca- 
dence. The  false  direction  given  by  the  Government  to  public  wealth, 
the  failure  of  a  nation,  which  did  not  know  how  to  conserve  the 
beginnings  of  glory  and  prosperity — these ;  but  nowhere,  says  th^. 
writer,  do  I  find  as  causes  the  hand  of  the  Church  or  of  the  interfer- 
ing Inquisition,  in  spite  of  the  loud  assertions  of  anti-Catholic 
writers.  Transpose  the  causes  of  Spanish  decadence  to  Holland  or 
England,  and  the  Protestantism  of  these  countries  would  not  have 
saved  them  from  a  like  fate.  And  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Basque  provinces,  inhabited  by  the  most  religious  people  of  the 
Peninsula,  escaped  the  misery  of  the  central  country.  Why  ?  There 
the  soil  was  less  fertile ;  while  the  Inquisition  simply  "  flourished  " 
there !  Yes ;  but  the  Basques  escaped  the  excessive  taxation  of 
Castile  and  the  scourge  of  wars,  while  attachment  to  their  own  soil 
limited  emigration  from  among  them,  and  a  love  of  labour  and 
modest  simplicity  of  life  did  the  rest.  The  author  then  replies  at 
length  to  three  serious  arguments  opposed  to  his  theories,  whereby 
it  is  sought  by  some  writers  to  account  for  the  result  of  Spanish 
deterioration  (1)  the  unequal  assessment  of  taxation — t.e.,the  asserted 
(wtongly  asserted,  as  is  here  shown)  exemption  from  taxation  of 
the  clergy  and  nobility ;  (2)  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  and  (3)  of 
the  Jews.  After  some  very  interesting  information  on  the  condition 
and  doings  of  the  Moors,  Dom  Souben  concludes  that  their  expulsion; 
from  the  Peninsula  was  an  extreme  and  cruel  measure,  but  almost 
an  inevitable  one,  one,  too,  in  keeping  with  Spanish  temperament, 
with  the  wish  of  the  nation  and  with  the  very  nature  of  things  at 
the  time. 

Boligion  and  the  Prosperity  of  a  Nation. — Dom  Souben  has 
some  introductory  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  part  which  religion 
may  be  expected  to  play  in  a  nation's  material  affairs,  which  are  worth 
mentioning.  Much  is  said  about  the  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  I  do  not,  he  observes, 
wish  at  all  to  exclude  religion  from  the  list  of  causes  effective  over 
the  course  of  Spanish  progress.  But  we  must  not  exaggerate  its 
action.  And  we  must  not  confound  together  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  orders.  Religion  has  not  been  instituted  to  help  man 
to  the  highest  sum  of  temporal  felicity.  Doubtless  religion  will,  or 
ought,  powerfully  to  contribute  to  temporal  good,  and  that  in 
various  ways ;  but  it  has  not  been  given  to  man  to  supply  where  there 
is  either  a  want  of  political  sagacity  or  short-sightedness  in  a  govern- 
ment. In  a  given  country  its  religion  may  be  bad  but  its 
government  excellent,  and  there  the  people  may  develop  largely 
intellectual  and  artistic  faculties :  look,  ex,  ^r.,  to  the  ages  of 
Augustus  and  Pericles,  or  the  period  of  the  Caliphates  of  JBagdad  and 
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Cordova.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nation's  religion  may  be  excellent 
and  its  government  execrable ;  material  interests  may  there  suffer 
and  the  nation  lose  its  preponderance.  Thus  with  Spain.  St  Teresa 
thanked  God  for  having  given  Spaniards  a  fertile  soil  and  a  fine 
climate ;  she  prayed  that  Ho  would  add  to  His  favours  a  good 
government.  Unfortunately  the  government  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  the  Baying  of  Louis  XIV.  remains  as  true  as  it  is  cruel : 
"  After  more  than  a  century  of  bad  government,  there  is  no  govern- 
ment at  all  under  Charles  II." 

Of  the  articles  in  the  October  number  we  may  mention  one  by 
M.    Albert  du  Boys,  well  known  in  this  country  by  his    Life  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  entitled  "  Une  revanche  de  la  liberty  religieuse 
sur  le   tombeau   d'un  martyr,"  the  martyr  being  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.     The  article  srives  a  narrative — founded  on  the  most 
recent  materials — of  St  Thomas's  struggle  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  the  repentance  and  penances  of  his  adversaries  and 
murderers.     The  writer  then  goes  on  to  inquire  how  far  the  King 
really  carried  out  his  promises  at  the  tomb  and  furthered  the  objects 
for  sake  of  which  St.  Thomas  had  died.     This  last  portion  deals 
chiefly  with  some  assertions  of  Mr.  Froude  in  one  of  his  essays  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,      An  article  by  M.  Paul  AUard  on  the  con- 
dition of  Christians  under  the  Emperor  Claudius  (a.d.  268-270) 
bristles  with  that  erudition  for  which  the  writer  is  so  well  known. 
There  are  several  philosophical  and  archaeological  articles,  one,  the 
conclusion  of  a  series,  entitled  "  A  Theory  of  Free  Will,"  is  by  the 
Abb6  Elie  Blanc,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Lyons,  by  whom  is 
also  written  the  "  Bulletin  Philosophique  "  of  this  number ;  another 
article  is  by  the  Abb^  Hamard,  on  the  "  Antiquity  of  Man ;  "  another, 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Catholic  Faculty  at  Lyons,  M.  Valson,  is  on  the 
"  Origin  of  the  World;  "  and  still  another,  contributed  by  P^re  Van 
den  Gheyn,  concludes  a  series  on  the  **  Science  of  Eeligions."    The 
articles  generally  are  that  combination    of  a  readable  style  and 
familiarity  with  the  latest  advances  oF  scientific  criticism  which 
make   La    Controverse  one  of  the  most  attractive   of  the  French 
periodicals. 

GERMAN    CATHOLIC    PERIODICALS. 

By  Dr.  Belleshetm,  Canon  of  Aachen. 

1.  Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach, 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Buddha."—"  The  Light  of  Asia  "  is 
the  title  of  the  brilliant  article  contributed  by  Father  Christian 
Pesch.  It  seems  to  be  quite  necessary  that  Continental  Catholics 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  current  fashionable  systems 
of  either  philosophy  or  philosophy  of  history,  adopted  by  modern 
anti- Christian  scholars  in  England.  Foremost  among  those  writers 
who  seem  determined  to  put  Buddha  on  an  equality  with  Our  Lord, 
is  the  author  of  the  "  Light  of  Asia."     Father  resch,  being  well 
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informed  in  history  and  philosophy,  unanswerably  shows  that,  in 
Edwin  Arnold's  hands,  Buddha  has  ceased  to  be  the  real  person 
known  to  historians  by  that  name,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  what 
Mr.  Arnold  praises  and  holds  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  is  the 
Indian  philosopher  wearing*  a  mask  of  Christian  features.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Arnold  may  easily  succeed  in  recommending*  his  hero  to 
the  world ;  but  he  can  do  it  only  by  infringing  the  first  law  of 
human  investigations — the  law  of  truth.  Hence  his  poem,  however 
skilfully  composed  and  enhanced  by  brilliancy  of  language,  will  be 
pronounced  by  sober  scholars  to  be  destitute  of  anything  like  per- 
manent value. 

Papal  Arbitration  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — Father  Arndt 
comments  on  "a  Papal  arbitration  in  the  sixteenth  century."  The  case 
of  1885  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Holy  See  had  used  its  influ- 
ence in  the  interests  of  peace  between  conflicting  nations.  One  of 
the  most  memorable  events  in  the  reign  of  Gregory  XIII.  is  the 
treaty  of  lam  Zapolski,  by  which  the  Pope  succeeded  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  between  Stephen  Bathory,  King  of  Poland,  and  Iwan^ 
the  great  Prince  of  Moscow.  The  principal  person  acting  for  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  was  F.  Posse vin,  S.J.  Doubtless  it  has  been  this 
which  prompted  Father  Pierling  to  search  the  Vatican  archives  for 
documents  shedding  more  light  on  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of 
pontifical  history  in  that  age.  Modern  historians,  with  not  very 
friendly  feeling  towards  the>  Hoi}*"  See,  have  been  most  careful  to 
distort  facts,  so  as  to  depreciate  the  Pope's  noble  exertions  for  bring- 
ing together  Poland  and  Russia.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  fact,  the  treaty  involved  many  advantages  for  Poland.  But 
what  a  certain  school  of  historians  insist  upon,  is  an  assertion 
that  the  peace  fostered  anarchic  elements,  and  destroyed  what 
seemed  to  forebode  a  better  future.  Helped  by  the  solid  works  of 
Father  Pierling  and  other  savants  of  our  time,  Father  Arndt  traces 
the  course  of  events  which  led  to  Father  Possevin's  mission  into 
Russia,  the  noble  exertions  of  the  Papal  envoy  for  establishing  peace 
between  the  two  nations,  and  his  endeavours  to  combine  their  forces 
for  waging  war  on  the  Turks.  During  the  twenty-eight  days  that 
Possevin  resided  at  the  Russian  Court  he  had  several  audiences  with 
the  Czar,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  pleadings  of  the  ambassador 
of  Rome,  could  not  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  Pope  as  spiritual 
head  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  prince  who  had 
applied  to  the  Pope,  entreating  him  to  effect  peace  between  Russia 
and  Poland,  in  a  fit  of  fiiry  poured  his  anger  against  Gregory  XIII.,. 
in  the  nuncio's  presence.  The  mission  proved  on  the  whole  to  be 
successful,  since  a  peace  was  established  which  lasted  for  twenty 
years ;  and  the  only  one  with  whom  fault  is  to  be  found  for  per- 
petuating schism  severing  the  Russian  Church  from  Rome,  the  centre 
of  Christendom,  is  neither  the  Pope  nor  his  ambassador,  but  the 
Czar. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes. — The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
is  the  subject  of  a  series  of  thoughtful  articles,  thus  headed,  which 
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are  contributed  by  Father  Genelli.  Having^  dwelt  on  the  contents 
of  the  Edict,  he  explains  the  reasons  which  moved  Louis  XIY.  to 
abolish  the  famous  Edict  by  means  of  which  Henry  IV.  had  assigned 
to  French  Protestantism  a  position  of  which  the  adherents  of  the 
new  religion  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  for  almost  a  century. 
The  favours  Henry  'had  shown  to  his  old  co-religionists  had  by 
degrees  created  a  state  within  the  state.  A  main  point  to  be  insisted 
upon  in  reference  to  this  subject,  is  the  fact  that  the  Edict  was  not 
at  all  a  public  treaty,  binding  two  concluding  parties,  but  only  a 
decree  issued  by  the  secular  power,  which,  therefore,  was  fully 
justified  in  altering  and  modifying  it.  The  author  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  was  Louis  XIV.  himself;  it  was  not  his  minister  Louvois, 
and  still  less  was  it  his  confessor,  Pdre  de  la  Chaise.  Indeed,  as 
to  the  latter,  all  the  documents  wliich  have  of  late  been  dragged  from 
the  dust  of  archives  combine  in  describing  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  meekness,  and  indulgent  rather  than  severe  in  judging  his 
neighbour.  Much  interest  attaches  to  that  part  of  his  study  where 
Father  Genelli  examines  the  position  of  the  Holy  See.  Innocent  XI. 
never  approved  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  Louis  XIV.  against 
Protestants,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  dragonades.  On 
the  contrary,  he  rebuked  the  King  for  trying  that  manner  of  convert- 
ing those  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Yet  it  is  true  that  when 
the  King,  by  his  ambassador,  Cardinal  d'Estr^es,  informed  the  Pope 
of  his  having  abolished  decrees  too  favourable  to  Protestants,  Inno- 
cent XI.  praised  him ;  but  it  was  only  "  for  that  way  which  our 
beloved  son,  the  Duke  d'Estr^es,  thy  ambassador  has  made  known 
to  us."  In  other  words :  Far  from  being  unqualified,  the  praise 
bestowed  on  the  King  was  apparently  restricted  to  that  mode  of 
acting  of  which  the  Holy  Father  had  been  informed.  In  summing 
up  the  contents  of  these  remarkable  essays,  we  may  confidently  con- 
clude :  the  abolition  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  simply  and  purely 
an  act  of  French  statecraft,  aiming  at  thus  effecting  botn  the 
political  and  the  religious  unity  of  the  realm,  the  plan  adopted  was 
the  work  of  the  French  ministry,  and  lastly,  only  btate  means  were 
employed  for  bringing  about  this  great  and  far-reaching  change  in  the 
public  life  of  France. 

Janssen's  History  of  the  German  People. — Father  Baumgart- 
ner  contributes  a  solid  article  on  the  fifth  volume  of  Professor  Janssen's 
history  of  the  German  people.  His  volume  deals  with  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  thirty  years*  war  (1618- 
1648),  a  war  which  ravaged  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  rent  it 
asunder,  so  that  thenceforward  the  great  nation  was  divided  into 
numerous  principalities,  set  up  against  the  central  power  of  the 
Emperor,  and  affording  constant  opening  to  the  influence  and  intrigue 
of  foreign  powers  inimical  to  the  continuance  of  such  fundamental 
national  union  as  remained.  By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Janssen's  new  volume  seems  to  be  his  description  of  the  oaneful 
effects  consequent  on  that  disgraceful  literary  polemic  against 
Catholics  which  was  opened  by  the  Centuriators  of  Magdebourg. 
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Indeed,  an  unprejudiced  mind  havincr  perused  this  part  of  the  work 
will  certainly  not  be  surprised  by  even  so  terrible  an  event  as  the 
thirty  years*  war ;  the  religious  polemic  of  the  Protestant  theologians 
and  cynical  poets  had  well  prepared  the  way  for  it.  Hence  one 
hopes  that  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  will  attentively  peruse 
this  work ;  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  alike  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  immense  damage  entailed  on  Christianity  by  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  need  of  combining  their  powers  in  the  effort 
to  defeat  the  common  enemv  of  Atheism  and  Materialism. 


2.  Historisch'politische  Blatter, 

Theological  Professorships  in  Prussia. — The  September 
number  of  this  magazine  has  a  clever  article  on  the  battle  about  the 
theological  faculties  on  the  ptif  t  tif  Catholics  and  Protestants.  As  re- 
gards the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia,  the  general  rule  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors  of  theology  in  the  faculties  of  universities,  is  a 
nomination,  issued  by  the  crown,  and  the  "  missio  canonica,"  after  due 
approval  given  by  the  bishop.  By  this  method  of  acting  the  rights 
of  the  Church  are  quite  recognised.  For  some  time  a  movement 
has  been  making  itself  felt  in  Grerman  Protestant  quarters  towards 
obtaining  greater  freedom  for  the  Church  from  the  State  bonds.  The 
larger  measure  of  freedom  is  principally  claimed  in  the  nomination 
of  the  professors  of  Protestant  theology;  and  this  very  sad 
experience  has  brought  hdme  to  pious  Protestants  the  dismal 
ravages  committed  by  some  of  their  professors  who  are  constantly  at 
variance  with  the  public  confession  of  their  Church.  But  our  author 
points  out  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  demand,  since,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  Protestantism,  the  government  of  the  Church  was 
entrusted  to  the  secular  power.  It  is  one  unavoidable  consequence 
of  this  act  of  the  Reformers,  and  one  fated  to  continue,  that  the  call 
to  professorships  will  be  exclusively  from  the  Government. 

Subsidies  of  Innocent  XI.  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  for 
the  TurJtish  War.^-Dr.  Meurer  contributes  three  solid  articles, 
founded  on  extensive  studies  in  Au^frliaif  and  Italian  archives,  on  the 
large  subsidies  sent  to  Leopold  I.  by  Innocent  XI.,  to  help  on  the  war 
against  the  Turks.  As  the  rescue  of  Vienna  in  1683  to  a  large  extent 
is  due  to  the  Pope,  so,  too,  is  it  to  him  that  Austria,  nay,  all  Christen- 
dom is  indebted  for  the  liberation  of  Buda  in  1686.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  energy  and  sagacity  displayed  by  Cardinal  Buonvisi,  who 
acted  for  many  years  as  Papal  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  for 
the  subsidies  sent  by  Innocent  XI.,  Buda  would  have  remained  for 
another  century  intne  power  of  the  Sultan. 

Biography  ctf  S.wBemitrd  by  Dr^  Huffer. — ^Another  article  in 
this  number  of  the  Blatter  treats  of  tne  introductory .  volume  to  Dr. 
Hiiffer's  Life  of  St.  Bernard,  of  which  a  notice .  will  be  fouiid  on 
another  page  of  the  present  number  of  this  Reyiew. 
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3.  Historisches  Jahrhuch]der  Goerres-Gesellschaft, 

Politics  of  Clement  VII. — Dr.  Ehses  deals  with  the  subject  of  the 
politics  of  Clement  VII.  from  1523,  when  he  was  elected  successor  to 
Hadrian  VI.,  up  to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Charles  V.  defeated 
Francis  I.  Modern  historians  find  fault  with  the  Pope  for  want  of 
thoroughness  in  his  politics.  But  in  his  defence,  due  allowance  is 
to  be  made  for  his  exalted  position  as  Father  of  all  Christians,  and 
hence  also  of  rival  princes,  no  less  than  for  the  fact  that,  being 
an  Italian  sovereign,  he  was  obliged  to  vindicate  the  independence 
of  the  Pontifical  States. 

The  Life  of  Von  Banke. — By  far  the  best  contribution  is  a 
sketch  of  Professor  Ranke's  life  and  various  writings,  by  Baron  von 
Reumont.  Not  many  German  historians  are  so  well  known  in  England 
as  the  late  Professor  Ranke,  whose  history  of  the  Popes  was  so  favour- 
ably introduced  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  Macaulay.  Both  this 
work  and  his  "  History  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  "  have 
been  translated  into  English.  Ranke's  "  History  of  England  "  now- 
a-days  seems  to  be  superseded  by  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  S.  R. 
Gardiner.  Though  largely  known  in  England  by  his  book  on  the 
Popes,  his  English  history  did  not  succeed  to  the  same  extent,  pro- 
bably because  he  seemed  to  show  a  certain  amount  of  predilection 
for  the  Tories,  although  he  did  not  shrink,  unlike  Disraeli,  from 
severely  censuring  Charles  I.  Baron  von  Reumont's  remarkable 
essay  ought  to  meet  with  a  large  circulation  in  England. 

Rev.  —  Schwarz  contributes  some  unpublished  documents  from  the 
Vatican  archives,  as  useful  for  tracing  the  character  of  Dr.  Gropper, 
the  learned  representative  of  German  Catholics  in  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon  in  1541,  to  whose  sound  doctrine  and  unflagging  zeal 
the  Archdiocese  of  Cologne  owed  its  fidelity  in  adhering  to  the 
Catholic  faith. 


Zeitschrift  fur  Kat?iolische  Theologie  (Inntbruck). 

Father  Miinchen  contributes  an  article  on  the  '^  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  and  Father  Duhr  writes  on  Father  Edward  Petre, 
S.J.,  privy  councillor  of  James  II.,  and  deals  with  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Protestants  and  by  not  a  few  Catholic  authors.  An 
English  version  of  this  able  article  on  Father  Petre  has  api)eared 
in  tne  November  and  December  numbers  of  The  Month,  to  which  I 
may  refer  the  reader  without  further  remark. 


ITALIAN  PERIODICALS. 
La  CiviUct  Cattolica,  6  Novembre,  1886. 

The  Deluge. — ^The  question  of  the  Deluge  and  the  obscure 
problems  connected  with  it  have  always,  more  or  less,  exercised  the 
minds  of  scientists ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  become  the  subject  of 
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much  wider  and  more  animated  discussion,  particularly  as  regards 
two  points :  1.  Its  universality ;  whether  and  within  what  limits 
may  or  oug-ht  to  he  restricted  the  absolute  universality  which  the 
Bible,  primA  facie,  seems  to  attribute  to  it,  and  which  all  early  com- 
mentators have  taken  for  granted.  2.  As  regards  the  physical 
explanation  of  the  Delude  and  its  connection  with  other  now  well- 
ascertained  geological  facts.  The  Abb6  Motais,  in  a  recent  work 
entitled  *^  La  Deluge  Biblique  devant  la  Foi,  TEcriture,  et  la  Science,*' 
entertained  the  bold  proposition,  already  advanced  or  favoured  by 
Ouvier,  Quatrefages^Lenormant,  and  other  distinguished  philosophers, 
as  serving  better  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  yellow  and  black  races, 
that  the  Deluge  was  restricted  to  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  the 
region  they  occupied,  the  rest  of  the  human  race  being  exempt.  The 
Abb6  maintainea  his  argument  with  much  ability,  and  laboured  to 
prove  that  such  an  opinion  was  not  repugnant  either  to  Scripture 
or  to  the  Catholic  faith.  His  thesis  has  found  supporters  even 
among  Catholics ;  but  it  has  also  met  with  strenuous  opposition. 
The  Civiltd,  Cattolica  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  never  make  much  way, 
should  it  not  even  suffer  shipwreck  by  incurring  censure.  Most  of 
the  Catholic,  exegetists  of  the  present  day,  and  those  of  the  highest 
authority,  are  inclined  to  adopt  a  medium  view,  which,  while 
excluding  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term  universal  as  applied  to  the 
Deluge,  would  attribute  one  which  may  be  called  relative ;  that  is, 
it  would  comprise  the  destruction  of  the  whole  human  race  and  the 
submersion  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  peopled  by  them,  along  with 
the  animals  it  contained. 

In  this  opinion  Alberto  Cetta,  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
the  subject  of  the  Deluge,  which  has  been  recently  published,  coin- 
cides in  the  main ;  but  he  adds  several  remarkable  suggestions  of 
his  own,  which  are  reviewed  at  some  length  in  the  CivUtk  Cattolica^ 
but  to  which  we  can  but  briefly  advert.  While  holding  that  the 
Noachian  Flood  was  not  universal  in  the  sense  of  having  literally 
covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  on  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe,  he  opines  that  throughout  the  regions  already  peopled  by 
man  this  divine  judgment  had  the  completeness  threatened  by 
God  and  described  in  Genesis  as  actually  witnessed  by  Noe  and 
by  those  enclosed  with  him  in  the  Ark.  In  extent,  therefore,  the 
completeness  of  the  submersion  was  local,  not  universal.  Moreover, 
he  holds  that  there  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  disturbances, 
contemporaneous,  or  approximately  so,  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  by  which  it  was  more  or  less  convulsed,  without  being  totally 
submerged.  This  view  he  considers  to  be  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  Scripture,  as  well  as  most  agreeable  to  general  tradition; 
and  not  only  reconcilable  with  the  Scriptural  account  but  more 
consistent,  for  he  sees  indications  of  its  truth  in  the  very 
language  of  God  to  Noe,  in  which  the  cataclysm  is  certainly 
described  as  universal,  although  the  expressions  which  speak 
of  every  living  creature  perishing  need  not  be  understood  in 
an  absolute  sense,  such  expressions  being  used  with  an  implied 
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arrived  at  a  like  conclusion.  But  the  name  of  this  monarch  had 
been  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  twenty-two  centuries,  to  revive,  with 
many  of  the  ^reat  deeds  of  his  memorable  reign,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  indelible  inscriptions  on  the  cylinders  of  Ninive.  This  king 
Assurbanipal  was  contemporary  of  Manasse,  king  of  Juda,  during  a 
portion  of  their  respective  reigns  ]  and  to  that  period  we  have  every 
reason  to  refer  the  events  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judith.  No 
.other  pretender  will  satisfy  the  conditions  required  by  the  narrative. 
He  is  described  in  the  text  (i.  5)  as  "  King  of  the  Assyrians,  who 
reigned  in  Ninive,  the  great  city."  Ninive,  therefore,  was  still  great 
and  flourishing,  and  cannot  yet  have  suffered  the  destruction 
foretold  by  Tobias  and  inflicted  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  in 
the  year  6125  b.c,  or  somewhat  later.  Up  to  that  date  it  had 
remained  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  with  that  empire  it 
fell,  never  to  resume  its  splendour  or  importance.  If  this  be  so, 
and  the  reviewer  supports  his  argument  by  strong  proofs,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Nebuchodonosor  of  Judith  cannot  be  found  among  any  of 
the  kings  who  reigned  after  the  year  600.  The  conclusion  at  which 
he  satisfactorily  arrives  is  that  not  one  of  the  Chaldean,  Persian,  or 
Greek  sovereigns  who  reigned  in  Western  Asia  during  and  subse- 
quent to  the  seventh  century,  before  Christ  can  satisfy  the  funda- 
mental conditions  laid  down  by  the  Biblical  text  already  quoted; 
that  is,  not  one  of  them  can  be  identified  with  the  Nebuchodonosor 
who  reigned  in  Ninive,  the  great  city,  a  description  which  fully 
agrees  with  that  of  Jonas  the  prophet,  when  sent  to  threaten  it  with 
destruction.  Having  thus  removed  objections,  the  reviewer 
purposes  to  examine  in  a  future  article  the  proofs  which  militate  in 
favour  of  the  view  he  has  himself  advanced. 


Itotbs  of  §0flks. 

The  Life  of  Jean  Baptiste  Muard.  (Library  of  Religious  Biography. 
Edited  by  Edward  Healy  Thompsojj,  M.A.  Vol.  ix.) 
London:  Burns  &  Gates.     1886. 

IN  noticing  a  fresh  volume  of  Mr.  Healy  Thompson's  admirable 
biographies,  we  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  all  the 
preceding  volumes,  that  it  is  scholarly,  edifying,  and  in  the  best 
sense  popular.  The  present  work,  however,  may  claim  to  be  excep- 
tionally interesting.  P^re  Muard's  life  has  been  written  before; 
but  Mr.  Thompson  has  had  access,  not  only  to  a  number  of  sworn 
depositions  not  yet  published,  but  to  a  document  which  makes  this 
volume  of  supreme  importance  and  value — to  a  diary,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  venerable  man's  personal  companion,  covering  the  whole  of 
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S/pAf-.-f^  v',r;c.  Tr»ji  /liurr,  or  .;rV^.  ^x^V--*  ia  3iaaa*rrlpt  »t  Bockiksc 
\Tp^/€f^  ;kr».'l  Wf.  Vriom^»n  h^4  ^i-^^^n  rVirtariAii  ia  beia;r  penii:r»l  to 
v/r  .'  i*-.  ,*  r,r,,j  7f,  ^^  r^^^i^v^  •:!»?:  ta*  niaai*;r:pc  irs^If  ha* 
fi/,*  f^y^ri  [tf.tkffi'A,  Tb/fe  f«i1#tf  f*eU, »  he  ^oes  rhroa^^h  th»  pasrw 
^f  fhi*.  t,itffnU7''^f  fi»*f  rh^  r*,rv  irordi  ot  the  aAiatijmaa's  compaaion 
^ffn\f\  har^  ha/J  j^  'ibarm  which  no  ra^re  tranacnprioa  can  gire  ; 
;ir»/l  Mf.  Thorn p^>ti,  If.  i4onlyri:rht  f/^  •aj, expresses  the  same  feeling* 

\Uti'.  Mriflirrt  wra«  one  of  tho^e  plain,  simple,  devoted  French 
,f,/acf»,  of  '^horn  Hf„  Vin/i:erif.  de  Paul,  and  the  Care  d'Ars  are  the 
ft^yhu^^i  t*xt%u%u\^^  who  move  mountain^i  withoat  a  single  brilliant 
ufiUiti\\  ^lit,  Umn  of  a  \ft'.fi%M\t  nU}ck,  he  was  seven  years  old  at  the 
fUr^hhll  of  .\M)Kileori«  find  he  die^l  in  18«'i5.  For  nine  years  he  was 
H  if^fficfi  f»ri«')if,  in  th<;  tVntMim  of  Hens;  that  is,  from  1 8*34  to  184^3. 
Ilijfi/i)/  tliftf.  firnf;  h'l  hf!;(an  to  feel  himself  called  to  a  special  life  of 
M'n*ifM«i,  i'.ttui\i\UM\  with  prenchin^.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Arch- 
t\n\\h\t  \u\  inNtitiit^^rd  rit  I'ontiirny,  in  the  ancient  Abbey  Church 
wh<rM  tlin  uA'wM  of  Ht.  Kdrniind  of  Canterbury  rest,  a  humble  Con- 
t/ri<^htion  Ut  rtirry  out  thiM  double  purpose.  But  as  his  vocation 
lirriirnt'  rU*.tirt*.r,  h<f  saw  that  he  must  have  the  religious  life  and  vows 
to  rnuhhi  him  t^i  do  what  (iod  called  for.  He,  therefore,  set  off  for 
IfoffMs  with  only  two  (:om|>anionH,  a  priest  (the  P^re  Benoit,  who  has 
writ i<Mi  tJii^  jifn  riifiirrml  to),  and  a  brother.  After  drifting"  about  for 
ft  U^w  monthft  tlmy  found  thnmselvoH  at  Subiaco.  Pcre  Muard  had 
iif  lirnt.  (iiH  wttM  vfiry  natural)  thoudit  of  the  order  of  St  Francis. 
Milt,  thn  I'uthor  (Guardian  of  Ht.  Bonaventura  received  him  with  a 
"riivoi'iMJ  irony/' whiuli  hoouih  not  to  have  been  very  successfully 
rtivnriMl  iiCtor  all,  for  Mr.  ThompMon  adds  that  *' there  was  no  mis- 
tiiloiif^  "  It..  'V\u\  wnnilororM  could  p^ot  nothing  from  St.  Francis, 
itiithiii^-  IVnin  St..  liorniird  (to  whom  thoy  appealed  in  the  person  ot 
iho  Alilint.  Ill'  Siuitu  ('rooo),  and  nothinif  from  anyone  in  Rome. 
Iliit  tlio  Aliliot  Dofaiiy,  of  St.  Soholustica  s,  at  Subiaco,  took  to  P^re 
Miiiird  III  oni^o ;  and,  duriupf  the  stormy  winter  of  ld4?-4d  the 
thron  inoriitMMi  (MuupunionM  prayed  and  meditated  near  the  Holy 
UnMti»  ot  St.  Ilonodtot.  1 1  was  here  IVro  Muarti  desired  to  adopt  the 
UohtMliottho  rulo.  Uoturnin^  to  France,  ho  obtained  as  a  ^ft  a 
domtlitto  mid  rookv  noot  oallod  **  IjU  PierrtMiui-vire  "  (the  Rod^in^- 
ii|\»uo>,  whort^  ho  iMiitt  a  humblo  monastery  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
dniulioal  onvUv  Mr  Thompstou  is  not  at  all  clear  as  to  where 
INoi'iv  \\\\\  WW  ovttotly  w;  but  it  sooms  to  l>e  in  the  diocese  of 
Soup»  utHir  tho  Hmatt  ioww  or  villajro  of  St.  Lejrer,  not  far  from 
VxnlK'u,  ami  not  vory  tkr  from  Auxerro,  It  would  be  in  the  de- 
|M«rtiuout  ot'  Yowut\*  aiul  fh<»  ancient  pnwinoe  of  Bui^ndv — (a 
^\Hsl  o\iro»  >>ho  w<[^wt  witii  lVrt»  Muani  on  a  terrible  walk  to 
t\s^)^  (v'r  a  »uo  tvMT  buildiukTv  m«idt>  the  mistake  of  r^vmmending' 
*M\o  iip\»t  Ks^au*^  %l  jftoomtnl  ju$t  tho  place  t\*r  jrvKxl  Chablis!)  It 
N^aik  hcr^)  thAl  Oio  h^^lv  u\«u  pithci>H{  a  Muall  community  about  him» 
\\hu'h  k^i^t  up  the  diYittt^  oiScc  and  the  sacred  liturgy,  practised  a 
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most  severe  life,  and  ^ave  missions  in  the  diocese.     The  founder, 
however,  died  before  the  rule  was  approved  by  the  Holy  See.     After 
his  death,  in  1865,  Pope  Pius  IX.  united  his  community  with  the 
Cassinese  Benedictines  of  Abbot  Casaretto's  reform,  and  they  founded 
one  or  two  other  houses  in  France.    In  1880  they  were  expelled  from 
Pierre-qui-vire,  like  the  other  cong^regations,  and  after  a  short  time 
settled  at  Buckfastleigh,  in  Devonshire,  where  they  now  are.    This 
biography  by  Mr.  Thompson  relates  all  this  with  great  variety  of 
edifyinff  detail.     There  are  amusing  stories,  too,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  pages,  which  will  attract  readers  who  may  require  some 
such  little  inducement  to  read  a  "  spiritual ''  book.     The  impression 
it  leaves  upon  us  is  that  P^re  Muard  had  no  very  striking  trait  of 
character.     The  great  characteristic  of  a  saint — and  we  may  venture 
without  anticipating  the  judgment  of  the  Church  to  call  P^re  Muard 
a  saint — is  of  course  his  sanctity ;  that  perfect  love  of  God  which 
shows  itself  in  heroic  practice.    But  of  the  saints,  some  have  left  in- 
spired writing,  some  have  wrought  wondrous  miracles,  some  have 
been  great  preachers ;  others  have  laid  down  their  lives  or  suffered 
heroically.      There   is   nothing  very  striking  in  this  life,  except, 
perhaps,  the  saintly  man's  wonderful  abstinence.     But  there    is- 
abundance  of  edifying  matter — sayings,  letters,  acts  of  devotedness, 
pastoral  solicitude,  and  answers  to  prayer.    Whatever  may  finally 
be  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See  on  P^re  Muard*s  spirit,  it  u  certain 
that  his  holy  career  has  left  its  mark  not  only  on  his  own  diocese 
and  in  France,  but  on  the  spiritual  life  of  thousands  who  have  beea 
encouraged  to  penance  and  devotion  by  his  words  and  example. 
This  book  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  struggling  community  at 
Buckfast,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  antique  observance,  in  th& 
conversion  of  England,  and  in  Benedictine  progress,  should  assist  in 
making  it  known. 

Souls  Departed :  being  a  Defence  and  Declaration  of  the  Catholic 
Chui'ch*8  Doctrine  touching  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead^ 
By  Cardinal  Allen.  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Buidgett,  C.SS.K* 
London  :  Burns  &  Oates.     1886. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  who  takes  up  this  very  interesting 
reprint  may  not  require  the  advice  given  him  by  Father  Bridgett 
— to  dip  into  it  at  two  specified  places  so  as  to  be  "  encouraged  "  ta 
read  the  whole  work.  Allen  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
*'  touched  the  very  core  of  heresy."  No  doubt  it  does ;  embracing  as^ 
it  does  the  j)ractical  answer  of  the  Church  to  the  Jjutheran  justifidfttion 
by  faitli,  and  the  Calvinistic  fatalism.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete, 
nothing  more  efiective,  nothing  more  moderate  and  scholarly  than  this 
treatise  of  the  great  JDnglish  confessor  and  organizer  on  purgatory  and 
prayer  for  the  departed.  Not  only  is  it  not  out  of  date  at  the  present 
day,  but  there  is  no  modern  work  of  the  sort  in  English  or  French,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  which  is  either  half  so  persuasive  or  half  so  eloquent. 
Allen  writes  in  long,  striding  sentences,  as  Campion  wrote,  and  aa 
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Jeremy  Taylor  wrote ;  but  the  phrase  is  so  true  in  its  aim,  the  rhythm 
so  pleasing,  the  balance  of  epithet  so  just,  that  one  forgets  the  slight 
archaism  of  the  construction.  Father  Bridgett  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  English-speaking  Catholics  for  rescuing  this  splendid  piece  of 
polemic  from  oblivion.  We  trust  that  its  reception  will  be  such  as  to 
encourage  him  to  give  us  more  from  the  same  source.  The  book  is 
prettily  got  up,  and  excellently  printed  in  handy  form. 


Purgatory,  Dogmatic  and  ScJwlasiic,  By  Rev.  M.  Cantt,  P.P.  Dublin  : 

M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1886. 

THIS  is  a  meritorious  manual  for  popular  use,  containing  an  ex- 
position of  the  theology  and  scriptural  proof  of  purgatory.  The 
author  is  moderate,  and  proves  his  views  very  carefully,  giving  fairly, 
complete  reference  to  authority.  For  the  preacher  and  the  general 
reader  this  handy  work  offers  great  advantages. 


History  of  JSt.  MargareVs  Convent ^  Edinburgh,     With  a  Preface  by 
the  Most  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh  &  London  :  John  Chisholm. 

WHY    should   St.    Margaret's  publish   an   octavo  volume  of  its 
history  ?     In  what  way  does  the  history  interest  the  general 
public  ?      St.   Margaret's  was   the  first  religious  house  founded  in  • 
Scotland  since  the  Reformation ;  and  in  his  preface,  where  he  alludes  * 
to  the  vast  advance  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  institutions  in  Calvinistic 
Scotland,  Archbishop  Smith  considers  that  St.  Margaret's  Convent  is- 
deservedly  numbered  among  the  causes  contributing  to  that  result. ' 
**  The   history,    therefore,    of    such   an   institution,"    he    continuesj  • 
'*  appears  most  opportunely  at  a  time  when  the  Convent  is  keeping  its 
Golden  Jubilee."     It  will  be  seen  that  this  volume  is  in  fact  a  chapter, 
and  an  interesting  one,  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  general  and  the 
revival  of  conventual  life  in  Scotland  in  particular.     Bishop  Gillia 
was  the  first  instrument  whom  Providence  raised  to  effect  the  arduous 
task  of  reintroducing  nuns  into  Scotland,  and  the  early  portion  of  the 
book  gives  an  interesting  sketch — all  the  biography  there  yet  is— of 
this  zealous  prelate.   A  Canadian  by  birth,  he  was  a  Sulpician  student,  "• 
and  in  Paris  a  fellow-student    of  Dupanloup  and  other  men  of  late  ■ 
eminence  in  France.     The  inspiration  to  try  to  restore  religious  orders 
to  his  own  poor  country  came  to  him  when  making  a  retreat  at  La ' 
Trappe.     Again,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  holy  Abb6  Baudoin, 
now  declared  Venerable,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  religious  women 
called  the  **  Ursulines  of  Jesus ;  "  and  much  he  laboured  at  home  and 
on  the  Continent,  begging,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  he  took  to  heart.   Then 
Providence  sent  him  his  first  candidates,  two  ladies,  one  a  convert,  the 
other   a   Catholic   by  birth ;  and   these  went   to    Chavagnes  to  the 
novitiate  of  the  Ursulines  in  1833,  and  returned  to  Scotland  there-  • 
from  a  year  later  with  a  small  colony  of  French  Sisters,  eager  volun- 
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teers  in  the  work.  Mr.  Gillis  (as  he  then  was),  had  purchased  a  house;, 
after  much  difficulty  and  opposition,  and  he  built  a  chapel.  In  those' 
days — fifty  years  ago — such  a  venture  was  regarded  by  numerous! 
visitors  with  anything  but  an  intelligent  estimate. 

One  day,  while  the  labourers  were  employed  in  digging  the  foundations- 
of  the  chapel  and  excavating  for  the  construction  of  the  vaults,  a  Catholic 
gentleman  (Colonel  Macdonell)  entered  the  grounds  to  see  how  they  were 

Eroceeding.  He  was  much  amused  by  an  old  Presbyterian  minister  and 
is  wife,  who  were  gazing  down  into  the  excavation  with  looks  of  horror. 
At  length  one  said  to  the  other,  "  There  will  be  deeds  of  darkness  done 
here!" 

This  sort  of  thing  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  extent  of  what 
Protestant  feeling  permitted  itself.  Timid  Catholics,  who  thought  the 
undertaking  rash  and  premature,  raised  many  difficulties.  At  last, 
however,  the  chapel  was  complete,  and  the  Sisters  took  up  their  abode 
in  it.  The  house  which  had  thus  been  converted  into  the  first  Convent 
and  school  for  Catholic  higher  education  for  girls  in  Scotland,  was 
known  as  "  Whitehouse,"  and  was  not  without  literary  associations ; 
**  for  within  its  walls  Principal  Robertson  wrote  his  '  History  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,' Home  his  *  Douglas,*  and  Dr.  Blair  his  famous 
*  Lectures.' "  From  this  auspicious  beginning  onward  to  the  present 
time  the  history  of  St.  Margaret's  is  here  told  with  oftentimes  over- 
much detail :  this  redundancy  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Convent  story 
is,  in  fact,  from  one  point  of  view,  also  a  history  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland  during  the  lust  fifty  years,  and  as  such  is  of  general  interest. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Gillis,  the  Sisters  have  found  true  friends  in 
Dr.  Strain  and  in  the  present  Archbishop,  who  has  long  been  a  friend 
ilnd  father  to  them.  Excellent  portraits  of  these  three  prelates,  and 
of  another  very  great  friend  and  helper,  the  Rev.  Alexander  O'Donnell, 
and  of  the  first  sister.  Sister  Agnes  Xavier  Trail,  adorn  the  volume,  as 
also  do  some  views  of  the  Convent.  Of  the  sister  just  named,  the  con- 
vert lady  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  a  word  ought  to  be  said. 
A  hundred  pages  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  her,  and  very 
properly,  both  on  account  of  the  value  and  the  interest  of  some 
autobiographical  letters  written  to  give  an  account  of  her  wonderful 
conversion.  She  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
writes  with  much  graphic  power  of  analyzing  her  feelings  and  describ- 
ing events  ;  and  her  marvellous  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  gives  her  letters  quite  an  agreeable  flavour.  She  traces 
in  these  letters  the  steps  by  which,  gradually,  she  was  led  from 
Presbyterianism  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Her  conversion^  it  should  be 
remembered,  took  place  at  a  period  (1828)  when  a  convert  to  Rome 
was  indeed  a  rarity — Mr.  Ambrose  Lisle  Philipps  and  Father  Ignatius 
Spencer  had  indeed  come  in,  but  few  others ;  and  she  herself  was  a 
young  Scotch  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  in  rigid  religious  training.  . 
She  was  religiously  minded,  felt  deeply  for  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  Papists,  and  when  she  started  abroad  took  a  goodly  supply  of  ^ 
tracts  with  her  for  their  enlightenment ;  moreover,  she  was  clever  and 
well  educated,  and  had  had  offers  of  marriage.     She  bravely  faced  all 
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the  social  consequences,  once  she  saw  the  truth.  We  shall  not  try  to 
quote  any  portions  of  her  own  record — touching  and  instructive  to  a 
degree — of  her  mental  struggles,  and  the  way  in  which  the  light  she 
had  so  long  prayed  for — the  *^  kindly  light " — led  her  on  to  the  ful- 
ness of  faith.  It  is  a  record  to  be  read  in  full  by  those  who  are  at  all 
interested  in  such  matters.  Turning  to  the  remembrances  of  this 
brave  lady  by  her  sisters  in  religion,  we  come  across  an  odd  story  o€ 
a  London  beggar,  which  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  here ; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  add  to  our  notice  by  quoting  it.  Sister  Trail 
**  was  delightful,''  we  are  told,  '*  when  she  related  anecdotes  of  her 
youth."     We  should  think  so,  judging  by  the  one  given  : 

Her  cousin,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Erskine,  with  whom  she  resided,  had  a  lady's 
maid  who,  one  day,  came  to  her  mistress  to  annoance  her  approaching' 
marriage,  and  consequently  to  resign  her  situation.  Mrs.  ErsKine  had  a» 
great  regard  for  the  yoang  woman,  and  made  some  inquiries  about  the 
future  husband,  all  which  were  satisfactorily  answered.  When  the  wed- 
ding day  approached  the  maid  told  Mrs.  Erskine  that  her  fiaued  had  taken 

a  house  in Street,  and  that  if  ever  lier  lady  happened  to  be  in  that 

neighbourhood  she  would  be  very  proud  to  see  her.  It  happened, 
Bonio  months  afterwards,  that  Mrs.  Erskine,  walking  with  a  friend,  wav 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  near  the  street  named. 
The  two  ladies  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  near  a  friendly 
shelter,  and  wont  to  the  house  of  the  ci-devant  lady  s  maid,  who  waa 
delighted  to  see  her  mistress.  Everything  was  in  perfect  order;  the 
house  was  nicely  furnished,  the  young  woman  neatly  dressed.  She  offered 
her  visitors  tea,  which  was  served  with  perfect  attention  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  refined  tea  table.  Mrs.  Erskine  was  much  pleased  to  see  her 
old  servant  so  comfortable,  and  said,  "  I  suppose  your  husband  is  still 
engaged  in  business;  what  trade  does  he  follow?^'  The  poor  wife 
blushed  and  looked  confused,  but  at  last  said,  **  Well,  madam,  my  hus- 
band is  au  asker."  **  An  asher"  said  Mrs.  Erskine,  **  what  sort  of  busi- 
ness is  that  ?  "  It  turned  out,  on  explanation  being  given,  that  the  man 
was  a  regular  street  beggar,  who  took  his  station  on  one  of  the  biidffea. 
He  had  held  this  post  for  years,  as  a  supposed  cripple,  and  received 
daily  alms  from  the  passers-by.  Thus  he  made  a  good  livelihood,  and  kept 
his  wife  in  a  comfortable  home. 


27ie  Si/nods  in  English  :  beinfr  the  Text  of  the  Four  Synods  oi 
Westminster,  translated  into  English  and  arranged  under 
Headings,  with  numerous  Documents  and  References.  By  the 
llev.  Hubert  E.  Guy,  O.S.B.,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Itight  llev.  Bishop  Hedley,  O.S.B.,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
same.  Stratford-on-Avon :  St.  Gregory's  Press,  Warwick 
Hoad.     1886. 

IN  this  well-printed  octavo  volume  we  have  a  complete  text  of 
the  Four  Synods,  translated  and  also  arranged  according  to 
subject  under  headings  for  more  easy  consultation.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  this  last  plan  is  an  excellent  one :  it  brings 
together  the  scattered  rulings  of  the  several  synods,  and  shows, 
almost  at  a  glance,  both  the  extent  of  legislation  on  any  subject  and 
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the  changes  or  progress  in  buch  legislation.  One  chapter  gathers 
together  the  passages  which  can  be  grouped  under  the  title 
"Bishops,"  whilst  others  unite  the  decisions  regarding  "Chapters" 
and  "Canons/*  "Priests,"  "Singers  and  Ecclesiastical  Music," 
"  Regulars,"  "  The  Laity,'*  &c.  We  may  be  permitted  to  quote 
a  few  of  Bishop  Hedley's  words  on  the  value  of  these  synodal 
enactments.     He  says  in  the  Preface  : 

It  ran  hardly  be  denied  that  the  text  of  our  English  synods  does  not 
receive  from  the  clergy  that  amount  of  study  and  attention  which  it 

ought  to  have As  regards  the  admirable  and  edifying  paragraphs 

of  spiritual  admonition  scattered  up  and  down  the  various  chapters,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  few  ever  recur  to  them  at  all.  Yet  the  pages, 
especially  of  the  Fourth  Synod,  which  regard  the  priest's  personal  sancti- 
iication,  nis  household,  and  his  mission,  contain  what  may  truly  be  called 
a  complete  picture  of  priestly  duty  which  will  bear  reading  again  and 
again.  Words  like  these  are  better  than  any  book  of  spiritual  readinc^, 
for  thoy  are  the  words  of  the  actual  and  present  pastors  of  the  Englisn 
Church  ;  they  have  the  express  approval  of  the  Holy  See;  and  they  are 
adapted,  in  a  most  special  manner,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  iu 
which  we  live. 

On  the  special  value  of  a  translation  of  these  decrees,  synodal 
letters,  briefs,  bulls,  and  pontifical  instructions  into  the  vernacular,, 
we  will  again  quote  the  Preface,  which  is  excellent  throughout. 
But  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  these  two  short  extracts : 

The  present  version  has  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it 
will  make  the  original,  if  not  better  understood,  at  least  more  accessible 
and  more  impressive.  To  read  a  text  in  a  translation  is  like  seeing  an 
object  in  a  mirror ;  we  have  a  different  medium,  and  new  relations  to 
surrounding  objects.  Thus  a  translation  brings  out  shades  of  meaning 
hitherto  latent;  it  awakens  associations  of  imagination  hitherto  un- 
stirred ;  it  places  antique  phrases  side  by  side  with  modern  modes  of 
speech ;  and  it  brightens  and  sharpens  the  thought  and  idea,  by  taking 
it  out  of  a  dead  language  and  putting  it  into  a  living  one. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  that  Father  Guy  has,  as  far  as 
we  have  seen,  done  his  work  of  translating  the  decrees,  &c.,  with 
great  accuracy,  and  with  considerable  success  as  regards  the  repro- 
duction of  technicalities  and  curial  forms  of  construction  in  readable 
English — this  last  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Wherever  recent 
documents  bear  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  chapters,  they  are 
given,  as,  e.g.^  the  Bull  Rornanos  Pontijices,  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
ecclesiastical  trials  adopted  and  approved  in  1884,  &c.  Finally^ 
there  is  a  sufficiently  full  index,  which  increases  still  more  the  value 
of  a  very  useful  volume. 

Catholic  Controversial  Letters,     By  the  Rev.  Philip  Sweeney,  D.D^ 

London :  R.  Washbourne. 

MUCH  to  our  regret,  our  welcome  of  this  little  volume  has  been 
unintentionafiy  delayed.     We  may,  however,  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  rellection  that  the  volume  is,  in  spite  of  its  sub- 
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ject  matter,  of  a  quality  that  makes  it  as  easy  to  recommend  it  now 
as  when  it  was  fresh,  a  year  ag'o.  Generally  speaking,  controver- 
sial letters  lose  their  savour  with  the  occasion  wiiich  evoked  them ; 
it  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  these  that  they  retain  their 
interest.  This  is  due  to  Dr.  Sweeny's  admirable  method  of  dealing 
with  his  opponents ;  he  does  not  lose  his  temper ;  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  have  their  prejudices;  he  avoids  mere  reprisal  or 
abuse,  and  only  lets  their  objections  and  wild  assertions  influence 
him  so  far  as  to  shape  the  course  of  his  exposition  of  what  Catholics 
do  believe  or  think.  Thus  .it  happens  that  a  series  of  newspaper 
replies  bear  reprinting  together ;  the  appearance  of  opponents 
whom  one  knows  nothing  of  except  indirectly  is  not  tiring — it 
rather  lends  interest  to  the  book.  These  opponents  were  of  all 
shades  of  opinion — Churchmen,  Dissenters,  and  free  lances ;  and 
Dr.  Sweeny's  replies  run  through  the  long  roll  of  charges  against 
Catholics  so  familiar  from  frequent  iteration,  yet  ever  being  repeated 
with  slight  variation  and  demanding  new  attention;  the  claims  of 
the  Church,  the  Real  Presence,  Cultus  of  the  Saints,  Mariolatry, 
Anglican  Orders,  Scripture,  the  Pope,  and  the  rest  of  them — even 
the  question  of  Disestablishment  occupies  one  or  two  letters,  one  of 
which,  by  the  way  (the  25th),  contains  a  page  of  considerable 
pathos  (p.  93).  Dr.  Sweeny  shows  great  facility  in  reproducing 
the  teachings  of  theological  treatises  in  untechnical  and  clear  Eng- 
lish ;  he  knows  what  he  knows,  and  is  confident  in  his  statements 
and  firm  in  his  reiteration  of  them  when  they  have  been  confusedly 
treated  in  reply.  He  makes  some  good  points  here  and  there  ;  we 
may  mention  as  an  example  Letter  3,  where  he  shows  that  the 
Catholic  Church  alone  has  made  the  poor  happy  by  her  charitable. 
assistance,  or  Letter  l-i,  where  the  jeer  against  the  *' slavish  "  spirit 
of  the  Catholic  in  his  readiness  to  believe  is  accepted  and  made  an 
argument  of.  The  following  quotation  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
Dr.  Sweeny's  (juiet  manner  and  clear  common  sense.  It  occurs  in 
the  course  of  his  reply  to  a  claim  which  is  constantly  re-echoed  just 
at  present : — 

The  question,  then,  is,  who  are  the  true  descendants  of  St.  Auc^stine 
— they  who  constitute  the  Established  Church,  or  that  body  which  is  in 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  See  F  The  difficulty  is  easilv  solved  by 
considering  who  they  are  who  force  the  consideration  of  this  question 
upon  us.  It  is  not  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole,  but  a  party  within 
it — a  strong  and  increasing  one  certainly,  but  still  no  more  than  a  party, 
and  not  yet  fifty  years  old.  The  great  mass  of  the  Protestant  population 
are  I'ewildered,  or  laugh  at,  or  are  indignant  at,  the  assertion  of  such 
"  Ciitholic  claims  "  on  the  part  of  their  co-religionists,  and  such  mani- 
festations indicate  that  tney  see  novelty  in  them.  In  common  with 
many  other  priests  throughout  the  land,  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  a 
congregation  who  profess  to  have  adhered  to  the  Church  of  St.  Augus- 
tinti,  though  that  adherence  exposed  them  to  the  afflictions  of  many 
penal  laws  and  made  their  lives  most  bitter.  The  immense  multitude  of 
Koman  Catholics  outside  of  England  regard  them  as  the  true  disciples  of 
the  great  missionary,  and  would  think  it  folly  to  doubt  it ;  two-thirds  of 
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those  bearing  the  Protestant  name  look  on  them  in  the  same  light 
Who,  then,  is  likelyjto  be  right — -the  immense  Catholic  and  Protestant 
majority,  or.the  comparatively  small  Ritualistic  party  ? 


!^.^  The  Bible  and  Belief.     A  Letter  to  a   Friend.     By   the   ReVi 
William  HuMPHRKy,  S.J.     London  :     Ke^an    Paul,  Trench 
'     &Co.     1886. 

2.  The  Spouses  of  the  King.  A  Sermon  by  Father  Humphrey, 
S.J.  Preached  at  the  clothing*  of  two  Sisters  of  Mercy,  &c. 
Edinburgh,  St.  Catherine's  Convent,  Lauriston  Gardens,  1885. 

3.  Christian  Marriage.     By  the  Eev.  William  Humphrey,  S.J. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.     1886. 

THE  reputation  Father  Humphrey's  previous  works  have  acquired 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  for  anything  that  comes  from 
his  pen  a  due  share  of  public  attention.  *'  The  Bible  and  Belief" 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  the  thorough  appreciation  of  every  one  inter- 
ested in  religious  matters.  There  are  the  same  indications  of  deep 
thinking  and  of  painstaking  labour,  the  same  sound  and  clear* 
exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  mark  all  his  writings.  The 
style  is  clear  and  well-fitted  to  the  matter  under  treatment.  In  a' 
recent  letter  entitled  **The  Divine  Teacher,"  Father  Humphrey* 
addressed  himself  to  the  High  Church  Party ;  in  the  letter  before  us 
he  writes  more  directly  of  members  of  the  Low  Church.  The  letter 
is  divided  into  twenty  short  sections,  each  forming  a  solid  and  highly- 
finished  link  not  easily  broken.  Starting  from  the  indisputable  fact' 
that  there  exist  certain  genuine  historical  documents  called  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  Father  Humphrey  leads  us  by  a  well-connected  series  of 
undeniable  propositions  to  admit  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church  "for  which  divine  lig*ht  [through  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  Truth]  streams  upon  the  pages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures."  The 
conclusion  to  which  the  impartial  reader  must  of  necessity  come,  we 
prefer  giving  in  the  writer's  own  words.  **  Apart  from  [the  divine 
teaching  of  the  infallible  Church]  there  is  no  solid  reason  why  men 
should  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Men  may  hold 
it,  but  they  hold  it  without  rational  foundation.     It  is  a  superstition." 

We  regret  not  to  have  noticed  *'  The  Spouses  of  the  King  "  earlier. 
The  style  is  graceful,  and  there  is  well-ordered  arrangement. 
Those  who  have  read  "  Mary  magnifying  God  "  will  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  second  division  of  this  sermon,  where  the  preacher 
shows  how  the  espousal  between  God  and  Our  Lady  **is  the 
prototype  of  all  supernatural  relations  between  the  Creator  and 
His  creature."  Tne  comparison  between  the  old  age  of  '*the 
virgin  daughters  of  this  world,"  and  that  of  the  virgin,  spouses  of 
the  King  is  drawn  out  with  the  vigour  and  insight  we  might  expect 
from  the  author  of  "  The  Religious-  State." 

"  Christian  Marriage  "  deals  with  a  subject  of  utmost  importance 
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in  tLese  doys  of  legalized  divorce.'  The  only  way  for  Catholics  to 
persevere  in  fidelity  to  the  Church's  instincts  amidst  the  growing 
sentiment  of  English  public  opinion  is  to  have  before  them  the 
Church's  teaching  on  the  nature  of  the  marriage  contract  and  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony.  This  is  what  Father  Humphrey  gives  in 
this  little  volume  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages.  It  is  only  an  out- 
line, but  it  gives  a  sufficient  sketch  of  what  marriage  is  in  the  light 
of  nature,  and  what  when  elevated  into  a  sacrament  by  Christianity ; 
and  it  gives  the  sketch  in  clear  and  terse  English  sentences.  A  very 
useful  compend  on  a  vital  topic. 


Der  hiilige  Utrnard  van  Clairvaux,  Von  Dr.  Georq  Ht^FFEB, 
Privatdocent  du  Geschichte  in  Miinster.  1  Band.  Vorstudien. 
Miinster :  Aschendorif.     1880. 

THIS  volume  contains  the  **  preliminary  studies  "  for  anew  Life  of 
St.  Bernard  by  Dr.  Hilffer,  who  teaches  history  at  Munster. 
Such  a  scrupulous  careful  study  of  all  the  available  materials  gives 
us  a  high  idea  of  what  we  may  expect  from  the  Life  itself,  whicn  we 
hope  may  not  be  long  delayed.  The  numberless  contemporaneous 
lives  of  St.  Bernard  have  been  carefully  compared,  so  as  to  establish 
their  several  dates  and  degrees  of  trustworthiness.  The  critical 
skill  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  the  case  of  a  classical  author,  rather  than  of  the  mediaeval  life  of 
a  saint ;  but  the  results  (though  necessary  for  our  author's  purpose) 
are  too  technical,  and  too  exclusively  connected  with  his  work,  for 
us  to  enter  further  upon  them  now. 

His  study  of  St.  Bernard's  letters  will  be  of  more  general  interest.. 
All  students  of  his  works  are  aware  of  their  large  number,  great 
beauty,  and  extraordinary  range,  both  in  subjects  and  in  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  They  will  therefore  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  researches  made  by  Dr.  HufFer  in  person,  or  at  his  instance, 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  nineteen  or  twenty  more  letters  written 
by  St.  Bernard,  and  four  addressed  to  him,  all  previously  unpublished. 
None  of  them  are  of  iirst-rate  importance,  though  they  confirm  our 
previous  conceptions  of  his  character.  Six  of  these  have  been  found 
at  Toledo,  one  at  Lilienfcld,  and  one  at  Munich  ;  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  have  been  sent  from  England.  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop, 
"  whose  services  to  the  advancement  of  history  need  no  praise  from 
German  students,  whom  he  has  so  often  counselled  and  assisted,'^ 
discovered  twelve  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  and  two  in  C.C.C. 
Oxford.  The  great  interest  of  these  letters  is  to  sliow  us  how  much 
will  be  found  in  these  priceless  collections,  when  they  come  to  be 
examined  by  sympathetic  Catholic  hands. 
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The  Christian  Priesthood.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Dominic's  Priory,  Woodchester,  on  December  the  8th,  1885, 
at  the  Consecration  of  the  Rio;ht  Rev.  Georg^e  Vincent  King, 
O.P.,  Bishop  of  Juliopolis.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Cuthbert 
Hedley,  O.S.B.,  Bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia.  London  : 
Burns  &  Gates. 

**  rpHE  Christian  Priesthood ''  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  in 
X  these  days,  and  we  have  read  with  great  relish  Bishop 
Hedley's  sermon  under  that  title.  His  lordship  proves  that,  for  the 
keeping  of  God*s  presence  in  His  Word  and  Sacraments  here  below, 
the  priesthood  is  necessary.  He  carries  us  back  to  Isaias,  who  saw, 
not  the  priests  of  the  old  law,  for  '*  there  was  to  be  the  pouring-in 
of  strangers,"  and  the  "  sons  of  strangers,"  but  those  of  the  present 
day.  "  Vos  sacerdotes  Domini  vocabimini."  We  are  reminded  by 
the  sermon  what  we  owe  to  priests ;  for  "  wherever  they  set  their 
foot,"  as  the  Bishop  says,  "  they  raised  Christ's  altar  ....  Under 
every  star  in  every  meridian  they  erected  the  altar  of  propitiation, 
and  called  down  the  Immaculate  Lamb."  We  recommend  a  perusal 
of  this  sermon,  as  it  shows  that  **  men  come  to  God  by  the  priest- 
hood "  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


Nomenclator  Literarius  Recentioris  Theologiae  Catholicse  Theologos 
exhibens  qui  inde  a  Concilio  Tridentino  floruerunt.  Edidit  H. 
HuRTER,  b.J.  3  tomi.  Oeniponte :  Libraria  Wagneriana.  1886. 

njlHE  first  part  of  this  very  valuble  manual  was  published  in  1871 ; 
X  the  concluding  part  of  the  third  volume  appeared  only  in 
October  of  last  year.  Father  Hurter,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Innsbruck,  whose  Do^'matic  Theology  is  so  well  and  favourably 
known,  has  now  happily  brouoht  to  a  close  a  work  which  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  unique.  He  traces  the  development  of  Catholic 
theology  in  each  of  its  departments  since  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  book  is  not  a  mere  list  of  names ;  on  the  contrary, 
each  author  is  sufficiently  described  and  criticized,  and  the  titles  of 
his  various  works  are  stated  with  much  exactitude.  Each  century 
is  divided  into  several  sections,  at  the  end  of  which,  well-arranged 
lists  are  given  of  authors,  classed  according  to  the  departments  of 
science  they  cultivated,  and  (what  is  specially  interesting)  to  their 
nationality.  The  amount  of  labour  thus  skilfully  expended  by 
Father  Hurter  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  third  volume 
contains  no  less  than  1285  pages.  Of  course  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  come  in  for  their  share  of  space  and  attention.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  learned  author,  in  criticizing  the  works  of  the  late 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  did  not  mention  Pugin's  biography,  pub- 
lished several  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Reichensberger  (Freiburg:  Herder). 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ^*  Nomenclator "  will  find  its  way  to 
Catholic  scholars  of  every  country. 

Bellesheim. 
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1.  Oaremoniale  Episcoporum  dementis  VIII.,  Innocentii  X.  et  Bene- 

dict! XIII.  jussu  editum  :  Benedicti  XIV.,  et  Leonis  XIII. 
auctoritate  recognitum.     Editio  typica:      Ratisbonsd:   Pustet. 

1886. 

2.  De   vi   Ohligandi  Libri   "  Caremonialis  Episcaponim "   Dissertatio. 

Joachim  Solans.     RatisbonaB  :  Pustet.     1887. 

HERR  PUSTET  has  just  brought  out  a  very  important  liturgical 
publication — viz.,  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Civremoniale  Episco- 
porum." Its  title-page  is  adorned  with  the  name  of  Leo  XIII.,  who, 
through  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  has  commanded  the  issue  of  this 
edition.  And  it  was  only  becoming  to  entrust  the  task  to  Herr 
Pustet,  who,  as  the  readers  of  the  Dublin  Review  know,  has 
already  presented  the  Catholic  world  with  the  "  Editio  typica  "  of 
the  Missal  and  Breviary.  This  new  edition  of  the  Cseremoniale,  too, 
will  be  the  "  typica,"  not  merely  in  a  general  way,  but  by  a  special 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  of  August  17,  1886.  It  is 
well  to  mention  that  every  page  of  this  edition,  prior  to  its  beine*  put 
into  type,  has  passed  the  strictest  examination  in  Rome ;  ana  the 
text,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  reliable.  Further,  in 
the  preparation  of  this  new  edition,  a  pontifical  commission  has 
examined  those  parts  of  the  text  in  which  the  Gregorian  chants  occur, 
with  the  result  that  not  a  few  changes  have  been  introduced,  and 
former  editions  are  now  superseded.  One,  the  most  important,  seems 
to  be  in  lib.  i.  27,  where  the  melodies  for  collects  are  definitively 
prescribed.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  paper,  type,  and  get-up,  are 
all  of  the  high  class  now  associated  with  the  Pustet  publications. 

Bellesheim. 


Annales  Minorum,  ab  Anno  1612,  usque  ad  Annum  1622,  Continuati 
a  P.  F.  Stan.  Melchiorri  de  Cerreto,  et  a  P.  F.  Eusebio 
Fermendzin  aucti  et  editi.  Tom.  xxv.  Ad  Claras  Aquas 
(Quaracchi),  prope  Florentiam :  Typogr.  CoUegi  S.  Bonaven- 
turse.    1886. 

WE  are  glad  to  introduce  to  English  and  Irish  scholars  the 
above  volume,  just  issued  from  the  excellent  printing  and 
editorial  establishment  of  S.  Bona  venture  in  Quaracchi,  near 
Florence.  Amongst  the  eminent  theologians  who  adorned  the 
Franciscan   Order,   which  has   so   well  deserved    of   Ireland    by 

Preserving  her  faith,  native  language,  and  monuments,  Father 
iuke  Wadding  holds  the  first  place.  Born  in  Waterford  in  1588, 
he  was  called  to  his  reward  in  Nantes,  1652.  As  professor  in 
Salamanca  and  founder  of  S.  Thedore's,  Rome,  he  has  strongs  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  Irish  Catholics ;  whilst  his  *'  Annales  testify 
to  his  vast  learning.  Unhappily,  he  had  not  time  allowed  him  to 
brin^  his  great  undertaking  to  a  happy  close.  This  task  fell  to  his 
brethren  in  the  Order.  Volume  xxv.  has  just  appeared,  under  the 
care  of  F.  Fermendzin,  the  present  annalist  of  the  Order.     The 
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volume,  which  embraces  the  events  from  1612-1622,  had  been 
originally  collected  by  F.  Melchiorri  da  Cerreto  (1791-1871),  but 
it  has  been  revised  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  F.  Fermendzin,. 
The  latter  may  be  congratulated  on  the  happy  result  of  his  zealous 
exertions.  The  ^' Litters  ad  Principes  "  of  the  Vatican  Archives 
and  the  Consistorial  Archives  opened  up  to  him  vast  materials  for 
illustrating  the  exertions  oftheFranciscans  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Documents  are  here  printed  in  exteiiso^  and  no  pains  has  been  spared 
to  bring  out  a  correct  text,  whilst  their  value  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  Eegesta  and  an  excellent  index.  Any  one  who  has  been  through 
the  Vatican  Archives  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  learning  and 
diligence  indispensably  necessary  for  a  momentous  task  such  as 
this.  Among  the  points  deserving  of  special  mention  may  be  named 
the  exertions  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Chaldaic  Patriarchs,  and  again  their  efforts  in  seconding  the  desire 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs  for  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  The  third  order  of  Franciscans  should  not  be  for- 
gotten; we  find  interesting  notices  telling  of  the  virtue  and 
happiness  which  have  accrued  from  that  noble  institute.  Irish 
Catholics,  as  being  particularly  interested  in  their  great  country- 
man. Duns  Scotus,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  how  in  the  presence 
of  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  James  of  Bagnocavallo,  and 
.  the  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Cologne,  his  tomb  was  opened  on  January 
13,  1620,  and  his  remains  laid  in  a  more  becoming  place.  For 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  or  of  the  religious 
Orders  in  particular,  this  splendid  volume  will  be  an  indispensable 
auxiliary. 

Bellesheim. 


1.  aS'^.  Augtistine,  Bishop  and  Doctor ;  a  Historical  Study »  By  a 
Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission.  Dublin :  M.  H. 
Gill  &  Son.    1886. 
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S,  Austin,  and  his  Place  in  the  History  of  Christian  Thought.  By  W, 
Cunningham,  B.D.  (The  Hulsean  Lectures,  1885.)  London  ; 
C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.     1886. 

3.  St.  Augustine,  Melanctho?i,  and  Neander.     By  Philip  ScHAFFy 
D.D.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1886. 

rpHE  first  of  these  works  is  a  very  interesting  and  careful  study 
J_  of  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Augustine  by  a  Catholic  priest 
who  has  personally  visited  Hippo  and  its  neighbourhood.  He 
considers  that  his  attempt  is  the  nrst  that  has  been  made  to  present 
St,  Augustine  to  English  readers  with  all  his  surroundings.  We 
have  the  narrative  of  his  early  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his  baptism 
(mainly  taken,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  "  Confessions  ") ;  we 
haVe  his  episcopate  and  his  numerous  labours  for  the  Church  and 
for  souls ;  and  we  have  a  brief  analysis  of  his  innumerable  writings. 
It  appears  to  us  that  priests  and  readers  generally  will  find  much 
profit  in  this  conscientiously  written  book.    A  life  of  St.  Augustine' 
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which  larg-ely  quotes  his  own  words,  and  an  account  of  his  writing's 
which  gives  well-chosen  extracts  on  controverted  matters,  will 
supply  in  many  libraries  a  most  definite  want.  Our  author  writes 
pleasingly,  but  without  any  pretence  of  fine  writing.  There  is  a 
small  map. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1885  are  concerned  with 
St.  Augustine.  Hecalls  him  "St.  Austin/'  a  form  which  he  seems 
to  consider  more  Anglican,  though  it  is  simply  the  English  way  of 
writing  the  word  used  by  Harding  and  Cressy,  equally  with  Hooker 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  by  our  older  priests  within  the  recollection 
of  many  of  us.  Anglican  lectures  of  the  type  of  the  Hulsean  are 
very  unsatisfactory  reading.  They  are  generally  a  cross  between  a 
sermon  and  a  dissertation ;  they  combine  the  boldness  of  science 
with  the  timidity  of  orthodoxy  as  only  a  "  lecture "  can  do,  and 
when  they  start  a  sprightly  canter  it  is  only  to  subside  in  a  minute 
or  two  into  the  usual  jog-trot  of  hortatory  Anglicanism.  But,  apart 
from  the  difficulty  of  making  such  a  mixture  pleasant  reading, 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  produced  a  painstaking  and  learned  book.  He 
thinks  that  although  the  Anglican  Church  does  not  require  to  be 
reminded  of  a  St.  Ambrose  to  stir  it  up  to  earnest  pastoral  work,  or 
of  a  St.  Jerome  to  make  it  study  the  Bible,  it  does  need  the  example 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  contemporary  of  both,  to  make  it  take  an 
interest  in  Christian  philosophical  thought.  Mr.  Cunningham 
thinks  that  "  we  in  our  day,  distracted  with  anxiety  and  doubt,  may 
well  turn  to  him — to  him,  perhaps,  rather  than  to  any  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church"  (p.  10).  What,  however,  contemporary 
Anglicanism  is  to  get  fi'om  him,  beyond  a  vague  impulse  to  "  follow 
in  his  steps "  (p.  8),  is  not  made  very  clear.  Anglicans  cannot  be 
expected  to  agree  with  one  who  did  so  much  to  "  encourage " 
mediseval  monachism,  scholastic  theology,  contemplative  piety,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  (p.  16).  Mr.  Cunningham,  as  an 
Anglican,  is  necessarily  without  a  definite  opinion  on  the  principal 

Eoints  of  Christian  revelation  ]  and  to  expect  to  be  able  to  impress 
is  hearers  with  definite  opinions  by  a  study  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  the  Augustinian  writings  is  like  expecting  to  find  crutches  ready 
made  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  a  Central  American  forest.  To  a 
student  of  these  Lectures,  it  would  appear  that  St.  Augustine  was 
not  clear  whether  the  Church  was  one,  or  whether  it  could  exist 
divided  against  itself  (p.  119) ;  that  he  held  the  sacraments  to  be 
means  of  grace,  but  not  to  convey  grace  (p.  133) ;  that  he  held 
some  kind  of  a  Real  Presence,  but  notning  definite,  and  that  he  has 
apparently  said  nothing  at  all  about  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
(p.  198) ;  that  he  never  wrote  that  sentence  about  **  Rome  having 
spoken,"  and,  indeed,  ignored  the  Holy  See ;  that  he  differed  from 
the  **  scholastics  "  (whicn  ?)  in  his  idea  of  God  (p.  39) ;  that  he  tried 
to  reconcile  (as  the  author  tries  to  reconcile,  with  more  "  ifs  "  than 
even  an  Anglican  bishop  should  be  allowed  to  use)  eternal  punish- 
ment with  ultimate  restoration  (pp.  72,  73) ;  that  *'  as  far  as  one 
can  judge  "  he  would  not  have  approved  of  the  indiscriminate  scat- 
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tering  of  the  Bible,  ^^  with  no  real  instruction,  with  no  Church  life 
to  commend  it "  (p.  16?) ;  and  that  this  milk-and-water  conjecture 
is  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  famous  sentence,  '^  Ego  vero  Evan- 
gelio  non  crederem  nisi  me  CatholicsB  Ecclesise  commoveret  auc- 
toritas."  We  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  a  learned  and  earnest 
man,  but  to  approach  St.  Augustine  in  order  to  learn  what  the 
Church  believes  can  be  no  more  successful  than  to  try  the  same 
process  with  the  Bible  itself.  It  cannot  be  said,  so  far  as  we  have 
noticed,  that  this  book  misrepresents  St.  Auo^ustine ;  the  writer  cer- 
tainly does  not  misrepresent  him  intentionally,  although  we  think 
he  has  omitted  some  matters  which  should  have  been  more  explicitly 
stated.  But  in  St.  Augustine,  as  in  every  orthodox  Father,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  doctrinal  statement :  there  are  the  points  which 
had  already  been  explicitly  defined  by  the  Church,  and  there  are 
those  which  were  actually  in  process  of  development,  and  in  which 
there  had  not  been  definition  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  last  class,  there 
are  again  two  classes  of  statement,  or  rather  three :  there  are  pro- 
found expositions  and  arguments,  there  are  definite  pronouncements 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Church,  and  there  are  definite 
opinions  which  the  Church  has  not  accepted,  or  has  even  rejected. 
An  expositor  of  St.  Augustine  who  does  not  approach  him  with  clear 
views  on  these  difierent  matters  will  do  little  good  with  him  as  a 
teacher  of  doctrine :  he  may  bring  out  his  personal  character,  his 
"  method,"  and  his  "  insight"  ;  but  he  will  make  next  to  nothing  of 
him  as  a  guide  to  a  complete  system  of  Catholic  truth. 

Professor  Schafi^  has  written  a  picturesque  biography  of  St. 
Augustine  from  a  Low  Church-German-American  point  of  view, 
and  has  done  him  the  injury  of  binding  up  the  article  with  two 
others  on  Melancthou  and  Neander  respectively.  Professor  Schaff 
admires  St.  Augustine,  but  **  deplores  "a  good  deal  in  his  system. 
He  acknowledges  that  he  said,  "  Roma  locuta  est,  causa  finita  est," 
and  that  he  anticipated  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(p.  89)  ;  but  in  describing  what  took  place  after  St.  Monica's  death, 
he  says  that  they  celebrated  the  "Holy  Supper"  on  the  grave 
(p.  73),  whereas  St.  Augustine  himself  says  they  celebrated  the 
**  sacrifice  of  our  redemption  "  {sacnficium pretn  nostri,)  not  "  on  the 
grave,"  but  simply  before  she  was  placed  in  the  grave.  (Conf.  ix.  12.) 
The  other  biographies  are  interesting,  when  we  have  made  due 
allowance  for  **  correction  of  the  writer's  theological  status  ;  that 
on  Neander  is  especially  lull  of  curious  detail. 


MarCs  Knowledge  of  Man  and  of  God,     By  R.  Travers  Smith,  D.D., . 
Vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  amd  Co.     1886. 

This  volume  consists  of  six  discourses  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Dublin  at  the  Donellan  Lecture  in  1884-5.  Dr.  Travers  Smith's  . 
chief  object  is  to  show  in  detail  the  very  close  analogy  which .  exists^ 
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between  belief  in  a  personal  man  and  in  a  personal  God.  From  tliis 
it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  former  be  accepted^  a  belief 
in  the  latter  is  also  attainable.  Secondly,  it  is  shown  that  the 
difl&culties  which  we  have  in  believing*  the  personality  of  God  are 
the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  meet  us  when  we  believe  in  human 
personality ;  moreover,  the  perplexities  in  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  are  inexplicable,  unless  we  follow  that  knowledge  out  into  a 
divine  sphere.  The  scope  is  therefore  a  wide  one,  as  it  brings  the 
author  first  to  consider  the  nature  of  personality  in  self  and  in  other 
human  beings,  with  the  suprasensuous  elements,  truth,  beauty, 
the  will  and  conscience,  these  are  found  to  contain ;  so  that  **  the 
recognition  of  the  personality  in  one's  fellow-man  is  a  sort  of 
religion."  The  same  elements  are  then  discovered  in  the  personality 
of  God,  first  as  known  by  natural  reason,  then  as  revealed  in  the 
Trinity,  which  is  shown  to  meet  most  perfectly  the  cravings  of  the 
human  heart  in  communion  with  other  kindred  natures.  In  this 
extended  field,  there  are  few  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  the 
day  that  do  not  find  their  place.  The  author  disclaims  metaphysics, 
and  his  treatment  of  these  difficult  questions  may  be,  perhaps,  callea 
too  cursory  to  be  conclusive  for  unbelievers  ;  but  it  is  clear,  interest* 
ing",  and  persuasive  for  the  general  reader.  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  add  there  is  nothing*  in  his  teaching  with  which  a  Catholic  would 
disagree,  and  hardly  anything*  which  he  would  otherwise  express. 


Philoso])hia  Moralis,  sm  Institutiones  Ethicce  et  Juris  Nafum.  Elucu- 
bratjeaJuLioCosTA-RossETTi,  S.J.  Ed.  altera.  Oeniponte: 
Typis  Feliciani  Ranch.     188G. 

THE  first  edition  of  this  manual  of  Ethics  was  noticed  in  our 
pages  in  April,  1884.  It  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  introductions  to  Morality  which  have  come  under  our 
notice.  Extending  as  ib  does  to  nearly  1,000  pages,  it  is  large 
enough  to  take  in  the  usual  points  and  to  deal  with  them  at  ample 
length.  The  demonstration  of  the  "end"  of  man,  and  of  its 
necessary  connection  with  the  existence  of  an  Infinite  Being  is  well 
and  convincingly  given.  The  explanation  of  Morality  and  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  Good  and  Evil  is  clear  and,  on  the  whole,  sound. 
But  there  are  many  students  who  will  demur  to  the  writer's  teach-* 
ing  on  Obligation.  He  says  that  an  action  is  recognized  to  be 
^*  obligatory  "  in  the  ultimate  analysis  because  it  is  commanded — 
necessarily  commanded — by  God.  The  obvious  reply  to  this  is  to 
ask  another  question  :  Why  should  an  action  be  obligatory  because 
it  accords  with  the  (necessary)  will  of  God  ?  And  since  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  (as  it  seems  to  us)  may  be  given  to  this,  it  follows  that 
the  analysis  of  the  author  is  not  ultimate.  What  is  generally 
taught  is  that  the  recognition  by  man,  through  the  light  of  his 
reason,  that  an  action  is  or  is  not  conducive  to  what  his  reason 
recognizes  as  his  ''  last  end,"  is  the  base  and  ground  of  obligation; 
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The  truths  thus  written  on  man's  heart  are  rig-htly  called  a  law ; 
they  are  the  effulgence  in  the  soul  of  that  eternal  law,  which  is  as 
absolute  and  necessary  as  God  Himself,  and  in  that  sense  they  may 
be  called  His  necessary  will.  But  we  do  His  will  because  He  i& 
what  He  is  and  we  are  what  we  are ;  not  simply  and  absolutely 
because  it  is,  in  the  abstract,  His  will.  The  difficult  subject  of 
*^  Jus  "  is  ably  treated.  *  It  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss  thiS' 
matter  in  Engflish,  because  Jus  means  both  "  law  "  and  '*  riffht/' 
and  the  confusion  is  too  bewildering^.  But  we  have  always  been 
tempted  to  think  that  the  treatment  of  "right"  and  of  "law"  ijt 
the  manuals  is  needlessly  complex.  All  "right"  springs  from 
the  fundamental  ^^  right "  of  a  rational  creature  to  use  his  faculties 
towards  his  last  end.  And  "  law  " — we  do  not  mean  the  lex  cetemor^ 
is  only  the  organization,  the  reconciliation  by  authority,  of  indi- 
vidual ^'  rights,"  rendered  needful  by  the  social  condition  in  which 
man  necessarily  lives.  Father  Rossetti  treats  of  theories  and  forms 
of  government.  He  is  of  that  moderately  democratic  school  which- 
all  true  Jesuits  honour.  He  does  not,  however,  love  a  republic ; 
but  he  equally  dislikes  absolute  monarchy  and  elaborately  praises 
the  British  Constitution.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  Property,  our 
author  is  sound  and  sensible;  but  he  does  not  touch  the  real 
modern  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  proper ty^viz.,  the  right  claimed 
by  capital  to  be  the  larger  part  of  the  increment  produced  by  labour. 
A  Christian  moralist  should  be  prepared  to  vindicate  the  capitalist 
who  pays  his  workman  a  pound  a  week  and  pockets  another  pound 
as  the  profit  of  his  work.  The  right  to  possess  landed  property  at 
all  is  clearly  laid  down  ;  but  at  the  present  moment  a  little  more 
fulness  of  treatment  would  have  been  useful  in  a  matter  which  is  so 
much  in  discussion.  In  political  and  social  economy,  the  writer,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  is  no  follower  of  the  dismal  philosophy  summed 
up  in  the  words  :  Laissez  faire  la  misere^  laissez  passer  la  mori.  He 
is  utterly  against  unrestricted  production,  free  disposal  of  landf 
competition  in  wages,  and  (it  would  seem)  free  trade.  A  labourer 
has  a  right  to  a  wage  high  enough  to  support  wife  and  children ; 
necessary  articles  of  consumption  must  have  their  prices  fixed  by 
the  State ;  the  labour  of  women  and  children  must  be  guarded  by 
legislation ;  and  the  State  must  interfere  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health  and  morality.  Most  of  this  is  not  new,  at  the  present 
day.  The  older  economists  made  "  wealth  "  their  summum  bonum^ 
and  wrote  out  their  theories  on  the  supposition  that  the  desire  of 
wealth  was  the  natural  motive  power  of  all  human  action  and 
aspiration,  with  which  it  was  irrational  and  even  impious  to  inter- 
fere. But  economists  are  growing  every  day  more  and  more  tenderr 
hearted;  and  the  programme  of . subjects  in  which  the  State  may 
paternally  interfere,  which  was  given  the  other  day  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  leaves  an  impression 
that  there  are  very  few  things  indeed  in  which  it  should  not  inter-» 
fere.  Father  Rossetti's  book,  though  on  the  details  of  economics 
it  is  necessarily  meagre,  and  though  he  omits  to  demonstrate  OM 
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or  two  pressing  truths,  will  be  found  a  very  complete  and  oaefiil 
manual  of  Christian  Ethics.  The  author  had  evidently  printed  the 
book  before  he  saw  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  the  *'  Christian  Con- 
atitution  of  the  State/'  or  he  would  have  quoted  some  of  its  very 
apt  passi^s.  It  may  be  said,  in  conclu^iion,  that  the  work  ia 
written  throughout  in  moderately  strict  :9cholastic  ibrm,  with  notes^ 
an  excellent  index,  and  several  tables. 


1.  E.rpftsitfo  prineipii  trtuiiti  a  D.  Thomd  A*piinatc  ad  naturam  tHvesti" 

fjamlam  rfi  materialU  et  rel  immaterialis,     Auctore  J.  B.  ToRNA* 
TORE,  C.3f.     PlacentiiF  :  Tvp.  Fraacisci  SolarL     1882. 

2.  De  Human  re  Ctf/ninofiu  /mnlo,  oriijine,  tic  pntfectu,  ad  mensem   3L 

Th^mi/f,  Dtictoris  An^jelid.     Ejusdem  auctoris.     Placentix  :  Tvp. 
**  Divus  Thomas."  '  188(3. 

THESE  two  metaphysical  treatises  seem  to  have  first  seen  the 
li<rht    in  a  periodical   published  at  Piacenza,  known  by  the 
somewhat  awkward  name  of  •'  Divus  Thomas,"  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Thomism.     Whatever  the  scientific  reader  mav  think  of 
them,  they  are  evidence  of  a  livinir  interest  in  scholastic  philosophy. 
A  communirv  which  can  produce,  and  which  reads,  essavs  such  as 
tliese,  on  ditficult  metaphysical  questions,  and  written  in  a  very  fresh 
and  unconventional  style,  atFords  a  most   practical   proof  of  the 
revival  of    scholastic  study,  so    strongrly  insisted    upon    by  Pope 
Leo  Xnr.     The  second  of  the  two  opuscula  is  on  the  Origrin  of 
Ideas.     When  the  author  had  finished  it,  he  seems  to  have  found 
01] t  whnt  Ijis  readers  probably  will  find  out  also,  that  he  has  put  the 
cnrt  before  the  horse.     He  has  elaborately  stated  the  Thomistic 
tbeoTv  of  knowinjr.  both  as  resrards  the  senses  and  the  intellect.     As 
to  the  first,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said;  he  sfives  the  ordinary 
tenr-hinpr,  and  explains  with  commendable  clearness  what  is  meant 
}>y  s?K:h  words  as  the  **  sensible  species,"  the  '•  phantasm,"  and  other 
t^^  hnir.nl  terms.     liut  in  stating*  the  process  of  intellectual  cogni- 
tion, \\(*  arrives  at  a  theory  which  will  surprise  Thomists  very  much 
inrleed.     Ffis  view  is,  that  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  one  and  the 
same  as  the  act  of  knowing*;  that  the  very  first  thing*  we  know  is 
o?jr  soul  its#!lf;    and  that   the   *Miniversar'  or   the   gtjneric   ratio 
of  h^inff  ("  ens  in  commune''),  which  is  the  necessary  element  of 
nil    intf'Ilectual    knowing,  is   the    soul,  and   nothing*  else!     Most 
ptijflfrnts  have  hitherto  read  St.  Thomas  in  a  ditferent  sense.     He  is 
roTi^iflfred  to  t^^jach  that  the  soul's  operation  (the  act  of  knowing)  is 
as  rlifFerent  from  the  soul's  essence  as  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is 
(\\\\t'Ti*x\\,  from   the  muscle  itself,  and  that  while  the  common  or 
Tiniv^rwil  element  in  things  is  both  gathered  from  them  and  given 
to  thf'fn  in  f»ne  y)rocess,  the  soul  herself  cannot  be  known  here  below 
exr''j>t.  !»y  lif-r  refi**f:tion  upon  herself  as  she  takes  the  successive 
*'  forms  "  of  other  things.     Our  professor,  we  must  admit^  quotes 
Ht.  Thomas,  and  tries  to  read  his  commentary  into  the  Angelic 
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Doctor's  words ;  but  it  is  here  that  we  complain  of  his  inverting  the 
order  of  things.  He  ought  to  have  placed  St.  Thomas's  text  first, 
and  used  it  as  a  text.  Instead  of  that  he  has  given  his  own  theories 
— theories  which  he  admits  are  not  clearly  St.  Thomas  at  first 
sight ;  and  then,  as  a  sort  of  afterthought,  endeavoured  to  make 
them  agree  with  the  Master.  We  do  not  consider  he  has  succeeded. 
The  iBrst  of  the  two  works  named  was  published  three  or  four 
years  ago.  It  is  very  hard  reading.  Nothing  is  so  deep  or  so 
abstract  as  the  primary  constitution  of  Matter.  The  author,  without 
intending  an  epigram,  says  very  well  that  the  first  property  of 
"  materia  prima "  is  its  confusion,  obscurity,  and  unintelligibility. 
He  considers  that  the  root  of  materiality — materia  prima,  in  fact — is 
"  primary  and  infinite  mobility."  This,  no  doubt,  is  something  like 
the  common  teaching.  The  reader  will  find  it  dilated  on  in  the 
brochure  before  us.  St.  Thomas,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
said  as  much.  With  him,  mobility  or  mutability,  is  a  sign  of 
"  compositeness  " — the  opposite  to  simplicity.  But  even  a  spirit  is 
mutable ;  and  there  are  some  material  beings  which  probably  never 
change  substantially.  So  that  the  test  of  "  mutability  "  is  not  of 
much  use  in  drawing  the  line  of  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit;  and,  if  so,  mutability  in  itself  cannot  be  ** materia  prima;'* 
it  must  be  some  very  special  mutability.  Our  professor  calls  it 
"primary  and  infinite  mutability."  But  this  is  too  vague.  What 
the  Catholic  metaphysician  has  before  him  is,  to  find  out  and  formu- 
late that  element  in  the  material  universe  which  makes  those  forces 
which  compose  it  differ  from  what  we  know  a  spiritual  force  to  be. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  to  trv  to  define  ^'  matter  "  would  be  sure 
to  result  in  as  useless  a  tautology  as  if  we  were  to  attempt  a  defini- 
tion of  "  self"  The  truth  is,  "  matter  "  is  everything — that  is,  except 
a  kind  of  being  which  our  reflection  has  discovered  to  us,  and  which 
has  the  power  of  making  universals.  You  may  describe  **  matter," 
but  you  cannot  define  it  more  nearly  than  this. 


Impedlnientorum  Matrimonii  Synopsis^  sen  Breois  Exposition  ad  nsum 
SeminaHorum,  Auctore  G.  Allegre,  S.T.D.,  &c.  Editio 
secunda.  Paris  :  lloger  et  Chernowiz ;  Marianapoli  (Canada) : 
Cadiaux  et  Derome. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  a  very  useful  compendium  of  theological 
information  on  the  Impediments  of  Marriage.  The  writer, 
whose  name  is  not  unknown  in  connection  with  works  of  devotion, 
has  studied  brevity,  but  he  is  very  clear,  and,  as  we  think,  sufficiently 
complete  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  He  writes  chiefly  for  the  clergy  of 
Prance ;  but  English-speaking  pastors  will  find  in  his  seventy  pages 
a  full  discussion  of  most  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  their  own 
practice.  An  index  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
There  are  one  or  two  matters,  moreover,  which  perhaps  might 
usefully  have  been  brought  in ;  such  as,  for  example,  the  execution  of 
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dispensations.  But  for  practical  purposes  the  missionary  priest  will 
find  in  this  most  handy  volume  tne  opinions  and  views  of  the  best 
authors  laid  down  in  terse  and  clear  words,  and  the  most  recent 
decisions  of  the  Holy  See  duly  cited  in  their  places. 


1.  Theohgia  moralis.     Auctore  Auoijstino   Lehmkuhl,  S.J.     Two 

vols.     Editio  tertia  ab  auctore  recognita.     Friburgi:  Herder. 

1880. 

2.  Compendium  theoloffiae  Tru/ralis,     Auctore  AuousTixo  Lehmkuhl. 

Friburgi :  Herder.     1886. 

THE  first  ond  second  editions  of  F.  LehmkuhPs  moral  theology 
have  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  The  work  has  happily  found 
a  large  sale  in  so  many  countries,  that  within  the  space  of  two  years 
a  third  edition  has  been  found  necessary.  The  author  has  brought 
out  the  third  edition  almost  untouched ;  except  that  a  fe^  questions 
are  treated  more  accurately  or  with  more  reference  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  our  time.  An  example  occurs  (vol.  i.  p.  71^)  where 
is  treated  the  much-de])ated  question  of  the  regulation  of  wages, 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  just  demanus  of  both  labourer  and  employer. 

The  gifted  and  zealous  author  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  bring^g 
out  a  Compendium ;  we  sincerely  congratulate  uim  on  it.  Being 
intended  for  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  students,  it  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  largely  ado])tcd,  more  particularly  as  it  is  throughout 
arranged  in  correspondence  with  the  larger  "  Theologia  Moralis ;  ** 
by  reason  of  whicli  good  arrangement  students  may  use  the  Com- 
pendium, and  their  professors  also  consult  the  ampler  explanations 
of  the  original  manual.  Should  a  second  edition  of  the  Com- 
pendium be  published,  we  shall  look  for  a  list  in  it  also  of  the 
leading  theologians  who  have  treated  on  morals. 

Bellesheim. 


Bibliothcca  theologize  ct  philosophte  scholastica^  selecta  atque 
composita  a  Fr.  Eiirlk,  S.J.  AristotcUs  aptra  omnia  qua  extant 
brevi  paraphrasi  et  littene  perpetuo  inhierenti  expositione 
illustrata  a  Silv.  Mauro,  S.J.,  ed  opere  Fr.  Beringer,  S.J. 
Tom.  ii.    Paris :  Lethielleux.     188G. 

OUK  readers  have  already  been  made  acquainted*  with  Fr. 
Ehrle's  great  undertaking  of  a  new  critically  accurate  edition, 
which  is  splendidly  printed,  of  Silvester  Maurus's  Commentary  on 
Aristotle's  writings.  The  second  volume,  now  before  us,  contains 
the  Greek  philosopher's  treatises  on  ethics,  politics,  and  economics. 
Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  is 
aware  of  the  threefold  form  in  which  Aristotle's  ethics  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  :  the  ethics  of  Nicomachus,  Eudemus^  and  the 


*  See  April,  1885,  p.  455. 
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'*  ^eat  morals."  In  Germany  and  France,  in  our  times,  the  subtie 
examination  of  these  writings  has  resulted  in  the  opinion  that  only 
the  Nicomacbean  ethics  may  be  ascribed  to  Aristotle  himself,  and 
that  the  two  others  have  come  to  us  from  Eudemus,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  and  another  as  yet  unknown,  a  philosopher  who  abridged 
the  writings  of  both  Aristotle  and  Eudemus.  Father  Maurus  had, 
however,  two  hundred  years  ago,  anticipated  this  criticism,  acting  on 
it  throughout  his  commentary.  The  ethics  are  here  followed  by 
Aristotle's  doctrine  on  the  State  and  family.  The  latter  work,  the 
so-called  **  Economics,"  is  generally  considered  not  to  be  genuine. 
The  editor  has  adopted  for  ethics  and  politics  the  Latin  translation  of 
Lambinus  (1572),  Georges  Valla,  and  Camerarius,  whilst  due 
reference  is  made  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  well-known  Berlin  edition* 


Regestum  dementis  Paiocc  V:  Ex  Vaticanis  archetypis,  SS.  D.  N. 
Leonis  XIII.  jussu  et  munificentia  nunc  primum  editum  cura 
et  studio  Monachorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.  Annus  II.  et  III. 
Rome  :  Typographia  Vaticana.     188G. 

IT  is  only  six  months  since  the  first  volume  of  this  important 
publication,  which  is  being  issued  by  special  command  of  the 
Pope,  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers.*  The  second 
volume,  just  brought  out  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  F.  Tosti,  is  not  less  deserving  of  attention.  It  contains 
the  documents  bearing  on  the  second  and  third  years  of  Pope 
Clement's  reign  (1306-7).  The  editors  in  their  preface  mention 
that  henceforth  one  volume  will  be  allotted  to  each  year,  whence 
may  be  inferred  that  the  present  volume  contains  the  matter  of  two. 
Further  on  the  editors  inform  us  that,  having  been  commissioned  to 
bring  out  only  the  Vatican  documents,  they  intend  to  act  according 
to  this  restrictive  instruction.  They  will  thus,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, perform  their  work  more  easily  and  expeditiously ;  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  question  whether  this  method  should  be  regarded 
as  best  furthering  the  interests  of  historical  science.  Let  me  point 
out  one  striking  instance  as  given  in  the'  history  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Templars.  A  merely  superficial  look  into  Bishop  von  Hefele's 
"  History  of  the  Councils  "  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  outside  the 
Vatican  archives  there  are  existing  large  numbers  of  documents 
issued  by  Clement  V.  connected  with  the  affair  of  the  Templars,  not 
to  mention  the  almost  countless  other  manuscript  documents  throw- 
ing light  on  other  Christian  countries  beside  France.  Hence,  even 
the  exhaustive  publication  of  Clement  V.'s  Vatican  papers  will  by 
no  means  provide  the  student  with  the  materials  necessary  for 
tracing  that  Pope's  reign. 

The  documents  contained  in  the  present  volume  comprehend  Nos. 
1513—2302.  They  are  not  more  extensive,  owing  to  a  severe  ill- 
ness of  the  Pope.     For  the  most  part  they  relate  to  ecclesiastical 

*  January,  1886,  p.  205. 
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benefices,  matrimonial  dispensations,  and  the  Holy  Land.  That  the 
first  Pope  elected  under  decisive  French  influence  was  quite  alire 
to  the  importance  of  Aome  as  the  capital  of  Christendom,  is  strongrly 
brought  out  by  the  solemn  decree  of  June  16, 1807,  by  which  Cle- 
ment v.  appomts  his  Vicar-General  for  Rome,  '*  quam  divina  de- 
mentia statuit  caput  vobis  et  ubi  nostri  sedem  apostolatus  coelestis 
dispositio  stabilivit "  (iL  27).  Much  interest  attaches  to  the  Pope's 
correspondence  with  the  Tartar  and  Russian  princes  whom  he 
supplies  with  bishops  and  missionaries  of  the  order  of  Friars  Minor. 
The  political  influence  of  England  was  very  &r-reachins'  at  that 
time,  and  the  English  student  will  not  be  astonished  to  learn. that 
a  very  large  number  of  documents  in  this  Tolame  refer  to  the 
afiuirs  of  his  own  country. 

Bellesheiit. 


A  Greek' English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Being  Grimm's 
Wilke's  "  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti,"  translated,  revised,  and  en- 
larged. By  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.  Edinburgh  : 
T.&  T.Clark.    1880. 

THIS  splendid  and  invaluable  lexicon  should  be  in  every  library. 
It  is,  in  reality,  far  more  than  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek  Testa* 
ment ;  it  is  a  concordance.  There  are  few  words,  so  few  that  they 
may  be  dismissed  as  entirely  unimportant,  which  are  not  quoted  and 
'explained  in  every  instance  of  their  occurrence  in  the  sacred  text. 
The  editor  is  an  American,  a  professor  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Professor  Grimm,  of  Jena,  completed  in  18C8  a  lexicon  founded  on 
Wilke's  Greek-Latin  Clavis,  which  has  been  acknowledged  ever 
since  as  holding  the  first  place  among  Greek  Testament  lexicons. 
It  is  this  work  which  Professor  Thayer  has  here  translated,  with  a 
few  additions  of  his  own  (carefully  distinguished  in  the  text).  Both 
Grimm  and  his  present  editor  claim  that  they  have  given  very  great 
attention  to  doctrinal  terms,  without,  however,  encroaching  on  the 
province  of  the  dogmatic  theologian.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  examine  the  enormous  volume  before  us,  this  claim  may  be  said 
to  be  fairly  substantiated.  We  have  gone  through  with  some  care 
the  elaborate  articles  on  dtedi^,  irifms,  vi6s,  and  others,  and  whilst 
it  is  evident  that  the  author  and  his  editor  are  not  always  in  agree- 
ment with  Catholic  theology  and  exegesis,  in  assigning  meanings  to 
passages,  or  classifying  significations,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  anti- 
Catholic  bias,  and  there  is  an  unexpected  readiness  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  dogmatic  teaching  in  the  text  of  the  Evangelists 
and  of  St.  Paul.  As  a  help  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  text, 
this  lexicon  will  take  the  place  of  a  multitude  of  commentators.  As 
an  aid  to  the  controversialist  it  will  prove  very  valuable.  In  fact, 
for  the  English  reader,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  existence  at  present. 
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Fabiola,  or  the  Church  of  tHc  Catacombs,  By  Cardinal  Wisemait. 
Illustrated  edition.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Brennan,  LL.D.     New  York,  &c. :  Benziger  Brothers.  1886. 

¥E  have  in  this  well-printed  and  sumptuously  presented  edition 
of  "  Fabiola,"  a  striking*  tribute  to  the  widespread  influence 
of  a  book  for  which  its  writer  certainly  did  not  expect  immortality. 
There  are  few  stories  which  lend  themselves  so  well  to  illustration 
as  this  tale  of  the  Catacombs ;  and  the  completeness  with  which 
archaeologists  have  explored  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Rome  has 
made  it  easy  to  fill  these  puges  with  woodcuts  which  are  as  helpful 
to  the  narrative  ns  they  are  instructive  in  themselves.  Some  of  the 
illustrations,  it  is  true,  are  hardly  perhaps  accurate  in  representing 
the  text.  For  example,  when  Fabiola  wounds  the  slave  Syra,  we 
have  the  Roman  lady  standing  up,  her  right  arm  raised  on  high,  armed 
with  the  style  with  which  she  seems  about  to  pierce  the  very  heart 
of  the  girl  who,  on  her  part,  puts  out  both  her  arms  to  save  herself, 
and  shrinks  to  the  ground  as  in  mortal  dread.  The  author  says : 
''  (Fabiola)  grasped  the  style  and  made  an  almost  blind  thrust  at  the 
unflinching  handmaid.  Syra  instinctively  put  forward  her  arm,  and 
received  the  point,  which,  aimed  up^wards  from  the  couch,  inflicted  a 
deeper  gash,"  &c,  (p.  51-2).  Moreover,  some  of  the  archaeological 
illustrations  are  slightly  erroneous  in  detail.  The  **  ordination  "  at 
p.  32  represents  clerics  with  the  clerical  corona,  which  certainly  did 
not  come  into  use  till  the  sixth  century.  We  must  hasten  to  say, 
however,  that  most  of  the  clerical  scenes  and  groups  seem  sufficiently 
correct ;  and  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  pictorial  detail  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  insisting  on  a  few  blots  where  nearly  all  is  so  excellent. 
The  print  is  large  and  fine,  the  paper  good,  the  margins  \vide,  and 
the  binding  very  handsome.  We  observe  with  pleasure,  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brennan's  preface,  the  statement  that,  during  the  thirty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  it  appeared,  this  touching  and  most  edify- 
ing story  has  brought  special  blessings  to  the  Church  in  America. 
Captious  critics  may  complain  that  all  the  characters  speak  more 
or  less  like  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Perhaps  they  do ;  even  the  little 
fishes,  to  adapt  Goldsmith's  phrase,  have  a  tendency  to  talk  like 
whales.  But  there  is  enough  vitality  in  the  characters  and  the  inci- 
dents to  carry  off  any  feeling  of  stiffness.  This  edition  will  make 
an  admirable  present  or  school  prize. 


The  English  Parliament  in  its  Transformations  through  a  TJumsand 
Years,  By  Dr.  Rudolph  Gneist,  author  of  **The  History 
of  the  English  Constitution.'*  Translated  by  R.  Jenery  Shee, 
of  the  Inner  Temple.     London  :  Grevel  &  Co.     1880. 

"  TTTRITTEN  from  a  German  point  of  view,  and  intended  for  the 

W      German  intellectual  world,  possessing  forms  of  thought  and 

expression  readily  appreciable  by  Germans,  but  not  so  wholly  within 

English  grasp,"  Dr.  Gneist's  book  is  not  likely  to  attract  many 
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Wh^U^U  fi-iuitzTk,  TUh  iiitrotlucxiorkj  contributed  bj  Professor 
llitniithh,  wfth  n  vUiVf  Ut  itrrjoothiii^r  the  difficulties,  does  not  help  us 
mil'  li  if '7  u-l\fi  fjfe,  for  \u^Xi%ufj'.f  tfjut  "  we  need  now  a  pragniatical 
it\,t,Ai\.\hu  h\'  f.h's  jij);tjtijtiorito  in  the  liTing  connectioD  of  all  these 
Mri)ifo/:.il  oif'-nifjorifc/'  .Nor  can  the  translator,  Mr.  Shee,  be  con- 
^Miiiiliiiird  on  \Ut*.  wuy  in  which  he  has  |ierfonned  his  difficult  task. 
\\i'.  \i\in  iiuU'.t'il  huhhtitutcfl  Kn^rlinh  (and  not  always  English)  words 
fill'  (iiiiiiuii  wrirdh,  hut  this  ori^rinul  idioms  and  involved  construe* 
\\iiiiK  hiivii  hi'i'h  n*.Uilnot\.  In  point  of  style,  however,  there  is  little 
hi  rhiiiiM^  \ifiwfvti  Mr.  »Shcr*/K  preface,  l^rofessor  Hamann's  intro- 
ihiriioii,  liiiil  ilw.  hnily  of  \\n»  work.  All  arc  written  in  that  strange 
iliiilft  i  iimimI  hy  (jnrnitins  wlio  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
Mnplinh.  I'riii'nHHor  lltiinann  lius  already  been  quoted.  The  merits 
111  I  jilt  iiiiihnnuHl  till)  truiiNlutor  may  be  c>»timatea  from  the  following 

plih'Mip.n  : 

'I'lin  t-liiniiiff  tlritiitii  <ii'  tho  SiuariM,  and  of  the  previous  generations 
liiivK  iillnriiiid  I'lir  iho  li Co  or  thn  nation  u  gigantic  advance  in  conscious- 
mini)  III  kiinwirilgu  Huuir  Hiiro  (if  niuitcrH  bearing  upon  the  State,  and  of 
^•oitoial  liuiiiiin  ihtororit.  Kroo  umlorHtanding,  upon  which  everj^thing 
iL^pruilH  iu  (1)0  ri,vrt(om  \>t'  u  IVoo  Stato,  Hiich  as  the  nobility  at  theume  of 
M.ti'.iia  rhuitii  ulivmiv  pnHHrNsod,  conios  back  anew  in  a  higher  degree 
lu  tito  piomuit  f^onoruttoii.  In  tho  Caviiliors  and  in  the  heroes  of  the 
**  i«'ii-it<iu\'o"  ui  Ihddu^N,  us  woll  us  in  Locke,  is  mirrored  practical  ex- 
{•oitoiu'o  m  .u'luul  Stato  ^ovornmont.  It  is  in  the  8chooling  of  com- 
luvnuil  lito  uiid  Its  ititoi'dopondouoo  with  I'arlia men t.  that  is  conveyed  to 
(ho  |><ntio»,  (I'l*  hotter  uuil  lor  worse,  the  understanding  of  matters  of 
Siiio,  liuvi  ot  uu  a\'tual  iuthienoo  u^hui  the  State.  It  is  the  habit  of 
o%'ioi\uut.il  liU\  uiul  it.-*  mora  11  \  puri tying  energy,  which  repels,  from  the 
\\'t\  ix>iiiui.Uiou  upWiU'xi,  all  vvrruptiou  iu  the  Stato,  $uoh  as  the  Court  of 
iIk'  ?^i\»aii-»  \\m\  a\^^\\\\d  aivuiid.  As  iu  earlier  periods,  however,  so  in 
Oil ,  iiuio  M*  (\\\\  v»:  nHvu,<  euiotious»  u  steaviy  improvement  of  the  law 
\\  i  V  i*ou  »u  v^uwiiul  ^^»ur^^^  whiv'h.  iu  resrevt  ot  the  further  develop- 
luv'.y.  v'i  I  So  vVuNt  nation,  i';i>Uiv»us  the  deteruiiaiiig  sn^'»undwork.  .  .  .  . 
li\Xi.\Uvi  .k>  .k  ^Solo,  Ki»</.sU  si.viotx  piY sects,  at  the  clcse  of  this 
^  s-  n  s ' .  ■:  .  i  s  I  u :  n'  I  u  I  e  \«  It  U  '  s.' v\l'.  \  a  I*.  ,1  vie  iviule  lit  poi  u  t  s  c  t  contact,  gently 
^ufc.  ii,ivv\l ,  I',  li-e  iuioi'.iit,  iho  l\vr,ia:e  jls  i  culiuinjitLiic  point  of  a 
'. .4 » .  .L  *  ■  <e  V. '. '.  \ ,  \\  •. . U'  I"  ji viVxiJ*  »fcit  si  t- :  :■  \  \ v  r.\v\l  '. u  t he  cv  u.r t rj.  and  of  a 
s '  4  - '  v>  i;\"  ■  • .  s' ? '  u*  1 1  >i ! '  ^.  '.!•,' w  V*  • -.u'  *  \  s'  \ t v."  ri ,ls\l ;  •  he r.  ^iciio*  ^e  entzie 
^  I.  •' .  I  >»<% .  ^*  .  *  A  IV.  e  \\ ■  •  •  ,1 ,"  I '.  '.:  ^  '  V  -* .: c  V  ,v  o  v e r  ^ he  e  lee toral  mSidLe- 
s  . » . .  'u'  V '  •.  e  vs.' "  ■ : '  I '.  ;v ■  •  ■.  ho  ',-,1  '. vxe t  he ;  e t»  : he  *: r-  *  ur -Iw c ri  o I  e«^TS&£EtT 
^•iv:t>  fui  .•■.-:.  e.A'.'o  '.  .;''■..  *.".  ',-vs  S'.i:e  s:r'e:ure.  the  i:uacationi^ 
.  >.-»,.*, v\»  ^»v:v  -^o  ■  f'j:  ..iV.\  'no.  './a:  'ho  v  .. '.^u:  uis  ::  Chariei  I. 
.  X  c«  *  . '  -  V  >  o:  i  «  V . .  A  ■.  .'.  ■, ' \o  V  - '.  ■ :  ^  •:  <.  ^*  ■.  l  :  '^^  /  'v : : h-:  ut  jeavizxjf 
»    ^  ^  >  ."^.0      ».v    ,'.    '.\>.-^o.  :.  •■•■N     .  »o  ,■-   '.\^-''A  ::>:.  -"'^o   K:;MLhi:.eA3«  aai 


^  ^o   I       K .'     ..v»*:i  'i^       '.  .   lo^ •:•>•.•,-.   !•:  :u.v^*>  :ht*  T-^iijuj  rj  n 
k.N!.      .    XVI  1     *■  .^:.s     ,A        .IV.'  i.i  :Ai;%v:,  j'>r«i:«c\:t:,      "  i^.aonxii:.'* 
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Pictonal  Bible,  Forty  Prints,  representing  the  most  Memorable  Events 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Freiburg  (Baden,  Germany) : 
B.  Herder. 

THE  prints  in  this  set  of  Scripture  illustrations  are  on  separate 
sheets,  and  will  serve  excellently  for  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom 
or  for  putting  before  a  class  during  instruction.  Each  picture  is  about 
fourteen  inches  by  twelve,  and  the  drawing  is  bold,  and  both  the 
colours  and  the  grouping  are  arranged  for  effective  use  at  a  distance ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  artistic.  Twelve  of  the  sheets  belong  to  the 
Old,  the  remaining  twenty-eight  to  the  New  Testament.  The  latter 
are  particularly  clear  and  good,  designed  so  as  to  strike  the  youthful 
eye  and  imagination ;  the  four  or  five  pourtraying  incidents  of  the 
Passion  being  more  especially  good.  For  missionary  instructions 
they  may  be  confidently  recommended,  and  also  as  a  very  valuable 
help  in  teaching  Catechism  and  Scripture  history,  whether  in  the 
school  or  the  nursery. 

La  Coalition  de  1701  contre  la  France,  Par  Le  Marquis  de 
CouRCY,  Ancien  Diplomate.  Paris:  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et 
Cie.     1886. 

MLE  MARQUIS  DE  COURCY  has  Riven  to  the  world  a 
.  laborious  and  prolix  account  of  the  Coalition  of  the  Powers 
against  France  in  1701,  of  which  the  conflict,  generally  known  as 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  was  the  result.  His  two  volumes 
are  a  decided  acquisition  to  an  historical  library.  They  contain,  as 
described  by  the  notice  which  accompanies  them,  "  I'expos^  lumin- 
eux  des  evenements  militaires  qui  remplirent  la  triste'p6riode  de 
1700  h.  1713,  et  Thistoire  approfondie  des  traites  d'Utrecht  et  de 
Rastadt."  It  might  be  wished,  that  this  work,  so  important  in 
itself,  were  mapped  out  on  a  more  chronological  system.  The 
author  ranges  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  years  1701  and 
1726,  describing  each  period  of  time  again  and  again  in  its  different 
bearings,  and  interspersing  the  general  history  with  biographies 
which  extend  over  the  entire  career  of  the  actors  in  his  drama  j  so  that 
the  reader  is  continually  meeting  anew  with  personages  who  seemed 
to  be  disposed  of  for  ever  several  chapters  previously.  In  themselves 
the  biographies  are  highly  interesting ;  those  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
Marshal  Villars  are  especially  so ;  but  they  are  projected  into  the 
midst  of  the  conferences  of  Rastadt,  so  that  we  find  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries disputing  over  territories  and  signing*  treaties  long  after  we 
have  heard  their  panegyrics  pronounced  and  their  wills  read. 

Notwithstanding"  some  perplexities  of  arrangement,  M.  de  Courcy, 
while  bringing  profound  historical  research  to  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  paints  a  life-like  picture,  or  rather  several  successive 
pictures  of  that  strange  old  time,  that  corrupt,  painted,  affected, 
vainglorious  time,  at  once  so  martial  and  so  effeminate,  the 
English  phase  of  which  is  best  known  to  us  through  the  con- 
temporary pages  of  the  Spectator,     It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
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century,  the  end  of  which,  for  France,  was  unavoidably  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  French  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  risen 
to  so  Herod-like  a  pitch  ot'  self-glorification,  that  its  ignominious 
fall,  as  mi^ht  have  been  foreseen,  could  not  be  long  delayed,  and 
France — the  France,  that  is,  which  blazed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
for  the  taxed  and  suffering  peasantry  were  behind  the  scenes — had 
prrown  so  proud  and  so  powerful  on  the  strength  of  many  victories, 
that  other  nations  banded  together  to  stem  the  tide  of  her  encroach- 
ments. Hence  half  the  countries  of  Europe  were  set  aflame  with 
war  by  the  question  whether  a  Bourbon  or  a  Hapsburg  should 
occupy  the  throne  of  Spain,  though,  indeed,  this  was  not  to  be  the 
last  occasion  when  a  dispute  as  to  the  Spanish  sovereignty  would 
prove  the  cause  of  signal  disasters  to  France.  Naturally,  Europe 
was  unwilling  to  see  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  mount  so  exalted  a 
throne,  however  strictly  he  might  profess  to  renounce  the  inheritance 
of  Louis  XIV.,  knowing,  as  Europe  knew,  how  readily  the  French 
royal  family  could  discover  proofs  of  the  invalidity  of  such  renuncia- 
tions. But  the  chief  misery  of  the  conflict  was  that  so  much  of  it 
was  fought  out  in  countries  "only  indirectly  interested,  and  by  some 
of  the  belligerents  with  the  lowest  of  motives.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  one  of  the  allies  of  France,  **  hoped  to  pay  his  gambling 
debts  by  means  of  the  contribution  to  be  levied  on  the  conquered 
country,"  which  happened  just  then  to  be  the  Austrian  frontiers  of 
his  own  State.  "  11  ne  songe  qu*u  tirer  de  Targent  des  pays  conquis 
pour  acquitter  ses  dettes  de  jeu "  (Villars  to  Louis  XIV.,  vol.  i., 
p.  31).  The  war  waged  on  behalf  of  Philip  was  unfavourable  to 
France.  Excepting  Villars,  she  possessed  at  that  time  no  general 
worthy  to  be  opposed  to  Marlborough  and  Eugene ;  the  men  who 
had  made  her  fame  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  almost  all  gone, 
and  none  had  arisen  to  replace  them.  A  series  of  heavy  defeats 
brought  her,  in  the  year  1710,  to  the  verge  of  conquest  by  the 
allied  powers.  Her  domestic  misery,  through  an  inhuman  system  of 
taxation  which  left  the  people  no  means  of  bearing  up  against  the 
effect  of  hard  winters  anduad  seasons,  could  scarcely  have  been  greater 
if  such  a  conquest  had  actually  taken  place.  Disasters  multiplied. 
The  quasi-divinity  of  Louis  XIV.  was  shaken.  His  own  people 
began  to  find  fault  with  him  and  with  his  ministers;  his  enemies 
without  seemed  to  be  too  powerful  for  his  resources  within  ;  the  old 
king  recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  neither  infallible  nor  omnipotent, 
and  we  agree  with  M.  de  Courcy  that  Louis,  in  his  reverses,  is  a 
grander  figure  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  career.  Perhaps  his 
remorse  and  his  resignation  were  a  cause  of  the  brightening  of  his 
prospects  in  1711.  At  that  time  the  Whig  party  in  England  fell; 
Marlborough  was  disgraced  ;  Queen  Anne  withdrew  from  the 
European  conflict.  The  frontiers  of  France  were  still  threatened, 
but  Louis  happily  selected  for  their  defence  Louis  Hector  de  Villars, 
who,  though  a  terrible  gasconader,  was  dashing,  intrepid,  and  a 
genius.  The  victory  of  Denain  or  Landrecies  (a  battle  twice  fought 
by  M.  de  Courcy  in  the  course  of  his  work),  where  the  French  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  be  principally  opposed  by  Dutchmen,  and  where 
Eugene  came  up  too  late  to  retrieve  the  day*  effectually  barred  the 
"  road  to  Paris."  It  also  enabled  Louis  XIV.  to  negotiate  with 
England  and  Holland  a  not  entirely  disadvantageous  peace  at 
Utrecht  (1713).  The  Archduke,  Philip's  rival  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  had  now  become  Emperor,  and  Europe  had  no  wish  to  see 
the  monarchy  of  Charles  V.  revived  by  Charles  VI. 

Striking  and  even  romantic  was  the  attitude  of  Philip  V.,  the 
cause  of  all  the  embroglio.  His  grandfather  had  set  him  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  and,  curiously  enough,  there  could  not  have  been  a 
truer  reproduction  of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs  than  this  last  of  the 
Philips.  In  character  he  was  timid,  irresolute,  obstinate,  scrupulous, 
at  times  heroic  outwardly ;  Nature  had  made  him  fair- haired  and 
blue-eyed,  after  the  old  type.  He  was  devoted  to  Marie-Louise,  his 
wife,  and  the  two  were  governed  by  the  Princess  Orsini,  the  camarera 
mayor,  M.  de  Courcy,  according  to  his  wont,  gives  us  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  woman,  in  both  his  first  and  second  volumes.  A 
typical  female  French  politician,  clever,  intrigante^  arrogant,  worldly, 
influential,  she  sustained  Philip  and  Marie-Louise  on  their  throne 
when  their  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  rose  to  the  apex  of 
grandeur  when  the  tide  turned.  Though,  perhaps,  because  the 
Archduke  Charles,  with  the  aid  of  English  troops,  had  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Spain,  the  Spaniards,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cata- 
lonians,  preferred  the  grave,  llond  Bourbon  to  the  warlike,  imperious,, 
and  far  nobler  Hapsburg.  Also  Philip  attached  himself  to  the 
Spaniards,  when  Louis  XIV.,  whether  sincerely  or  not,  invited  his 
grandson  to  descend  from  the  eminence  to  which  he  had  raised  him, 
Philip  replied  like  an  independent  monarch,  that  his  people  had 
chosen  him,  and  that  he  would  abide  by  them.  He  did  so,  though 
Charles  VI.,  refusing  the  mediation  of  the  other  powers,  continued 
at  war  with  France  on  his  account.  It  was  in  Germany  that  the 
struggle  was  carried  on.  Here  Villars  took  Landau  and  Fribourg, 
the  latter  not  without  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  and  at 
last  the  Emperor  consented  to  negotiate.  M.  de  Courcy  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  chivalric  meetinof  and  subse(]uent  friend- 
ship of  the  rival  generals,  Eugene  and  Villars,  deputed  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  a  peace  at  the  Castle  of  Rastadt.  Their  treaty  was 
confirmed  at  Baden,  and  by  it  the  Emperor  was  the  chief  gainer. 
He  would  gladly  have  engaged  Louis  to  aid  him  in  restoring  to  the 
Catholics  of  Switzerland  the  liberties  wrested  from  them  by  their 
Protestant  countrymen ;  but  the  fervour  of  the  great  king,  though 
it  inspired  the  dragonnades  at  home,  could  not  push  him  to  an  effort 
abroad,  which  he  conceived  to  be  impolitic. 

Philip  v.,  obstinate  and  impracticable,  was  not  included  in  the 
peace,  and  loudly  accused  his  royal  grandsire  of  betraying  his 
interests,  especially  in  that  he  had  allowed  Charles  VI.  to  style 
himself  King  of  Spain  in  the  protocol.  He  also  demanded  as 
a  condition  of  his  making  peace,  that  either  the  Emperor  or  the 
Dutch  Republic  should  bestow  a  sovereignty  on  **  Madame  des 
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Ursins ;  "  and  pressed  her  claims  with  such  tiresome  iteration  as  to 
provoke  Louis  into  declaring  that  g-reat  as  was  his  respect  for  that 
lady,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  make  war  on  her  account. 
What  must  have  been  the  old  Kings's  amusement  in  1714,  when  his 
ffrandson  acquainted  him  with  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  old 
Princess,  whom  Philip's  second  wife,  justly  disgusted  with  her  airs 
of  tutelage,  brusquely  dismissed  from  her  presence  and  from  Spain 
on  tlie  very  first  occasion  of  their  meeting ! 

To  this  second  wife  Philip  was  a  slave ;  but  she,  too,  proved  to 
him  a  goddess  of  war.  Years  went  by  ]  the  face  of  Europe  was 
changed ;  Anne  had  been  succeeded  by  George  I.  in  England, 
Louis  XIV.  himself  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  still 
Philip  V.  and  Charles  VI.  remained  unreconciled,  each  styling 
himself  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  the  Indies.  The  stipula- 
tions of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  concluded  by  the  Empire,  England, 
Holland,  and  France,  were,  it  is  true,  very  favouraole  to  Philip, 
but  his  only  comment  was  slily  to  seize  on  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
The  French  tliemselves  invaded  his  territory,  under  the  command 
of  that  very  Duke  of  Berwick  who  had  conquered  Barcelona  for 
him ;  and  at  last,  in  the  year  1722,  without  reference  to  Paris, 
he  concluded  with  Charles  a  peace  which  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
most  protracted  and  miserable  of  European  wars.  Thus  was  a 
Bourbon  firmly  established  on  that  throne  which  was  destined  to  be 
still  occupied  by  his  descendants  when  the  family  shoidd  have  been 
deposed  from  every  other  place  of  power  in  Europe. 

M.  de  Courcy  is  intensely  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Frenchman  of  the 
ancicn  regime.  Although  some  of  his  expressions  with  regard  to 
that  infamous  slayer  of  souls,  Voltaire,  and  certain  other  remarks 
on  religious  questions,  arc  not  altogether  what  we  should  expect 
from  a  devout  Catholic,  he  yet  deplores,  as  all  must  do  who  truly 
love  France,  her  situation  of  to-day  both  as  regards  her  political 
system  and  her  treatment  of  the  Church.  Yet  his  book  might 
have  been  expressly  written  to  show  how  rotten  was  the  condition 
of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  France  in  particular,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  how  rapidly  things  tended,  by  their  own 
weight,  to  revolution  and  ruin.  Could  the  old  State  only  have  been 
reformed  without  being  destroyed,  a  truly  great  work  of  purification 
would  have  taken  place,  without  the  substitution  of  one  form  of 
tyranny  for  another. 


The  Catholic  Directory.     1887.     London  :  Burns  &  Oates. 

THERE  is  no  need  of  more  than  the  mention  that  we  have  received 
the  familiar  "Directory"  for  the  New  Year.  This  year's  issue  goes 
on  the  old  lines  of  arrangement — an  arrangement  which,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  is  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory  and  easy  of  consultation.  We 
notice  that  the  diocesan  statistics  of  this  yearns  ''Directory"  as  marking 
Catholic  progress  have  already  afEorded  matter  for  paragrnphs  in.  the 
Times  and  other  newspapers. 
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Foremost  if  I  can,  (The  **  Golden  Mottoes  "  Series.)  By  Helen 
Atteridqe.  With  Original  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.     London  :  Cassell  &  Company.     1886. 

W'HEN  a  book  for  young  folks  is  decidedly  attractive  to  them, 
and  by  no  means  uninteresting  to  children  of  greater  growth, 
it  attains  a  high  standard ;  and  we  think  Miss  Atterid^-e's  **  Fore- 
most if  I  can  "  satisfactorily  stands  this  strong  test.  Its  moral  is 
sufficiently  enforced  without  being  too  didactic.  Its  characters  have 
marked  individuality.  Chrissy  is  charming,  and  the  lads  are  of  the 
right  sort.  The  scenes  from  school  life  are  capital.  The  collie  dog, 
Bounce,  who  ^*  went  under  the  table  to  hide  his  feelings,"  deserves 
a  word  of  praise  all  to  himself.  "Anything  that  could  be  expected 
of  a  dog,  Bounce  could  do."  The  story  has  both  pathos  and 
humour,  and  is  altogether  pleasant  and  readable. 
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1.  The  School  of  Divine  Love.    By  Father  Vincent  Caraf fa.    Trans- 

lated from  the  French  of  Marcel  Bouix,  S.J.     Dublin :  M.  H. 
Gill  &  Son.     1886. 

2.  Month    of   the    Souls    in    Purgatory.     By   the  Abbe   Berlioux. 

Translated    from   the   French  by    Miss   Eleanor    Cholmeley. 
Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1886. 

3.  Consolation  to  those  in  Suffering.     By  the  Abbe  GuiGOu.      Trans- 

lated from  the  French.     Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1886. 

4.  Sister   Saint   Peter,      By   the   Abb^   Janvier.      Translated   by 

K.  A.  C.     Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1886. 

o.  Simple  Readings  on  some  of  the  Parables.     By  G.  G.  G.     Dublin  : 
M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

6.  To-day's  Gem  for  the  Casket  of  Mary  from  her  Congregationalists. 

By  a  member  of  the  XJrsuline   Community,  Thurles.     Dublin : 
M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

7.  Maxims  and  Counsels  of  St,  Ignatius  Loyola,     Translated  from 

the  French  by  Alice  Wilmot  Chetwode,     Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill 
&  Son. 

8.  The  Month  of  the  Dead.     By  the  Abb^  Cloquet.     Translated  by  a 

Sister  of  Mercy.     New  York,  &c. :  Benziger  Brothers.     1887. 

9.  The  Glories  of  Divine  Grace,     By   Dr.    M.    Joseph  Scheeben. 

Translated  from  tl^e  German  by  a  Benedictine  Monk.     New 
York,  &c. :  Bez^iger  Brothers.     1887.  .>  , 
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10.  Texts  for  Children,       By  M.    A.  Ward.      London :    Burns  & 

Oates. 

11.  The  Little  Rosary  of  the  Sacred    Heart.     By    Mrs.  Frances 
Blundell.     Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1886. 

1.  TjlATHER  CARAFFA'S  "School  of  Divine  Love,"  though  it 
J  hardly  perhaps  merits  the  somewhat  extravagant  eulogy  of 
the  writer  of  the  preface  to  this  edition,  was  assuredly  well  worth 
translating.  It  wants  the  originality  and  the  decisiveness  of  a  great 
book,  and  the  chapters  are  in  no  ascertainable  order,  with  some  amount 
of  repetition.  But  it  is  pregnant,  effective,  and  very  devotional.  A 
short  notice  of  the  author  would  have  been  a  welcome  addition. 

2.  This  translation  of  one  of  Abb^  Berlioux's  devotional  manuals 
advertises  itself  as  appearing  "  with  preface  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Manning."  There  is  doubtless  no  regulation  length  for  a 
preface,  but  it  would  have  been  fair,  in  the  present  instance,  to  have 
let  the  intending  purchaser  know  that  the  preface  consists  of  only 
fourteen  lines.  It  requires  some  learning  to  write  correctly 
about  purgatory,  and  also  to  translate  correctly.  The  "  fire "  of 
purgatory  is  spoken  of  on  p.  22  as  "real,"  yet  on  the  next  page  is 
distinguished  against  "  material  "  fire.  No  doubt  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  true  to  speak  of  a  "never-dying  worm"  of  purgatory 
(p.  32).  It  is  questionable,  in  these  days,  whether  it  does  much  good 
to  recall  the  case  of  the  lady  who  went  to  purgatory  for  having  "  two 
or  three  times  washed  her  iace  through  vanity  "  (p.  49).  The  book  is 
well  translated. 

3.  If  books  are  ever  of  any  use  in  consoling  one  who  is  really 
suffering,  this  translation  of  a  French  manual,  approved  in  1871  by 
the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  may  be  recommended.  The  devout  thoughts 
which  it  contains  will  at  least  lift  up  the  heart  from  dwelling  on 
mere  pain  and  sorrow,  and  assist  it  to  unite  itself  more  firmly  with 
God.  The  paraphrastic  way  in  which  texts  of  Scripture  are  given, 
and  given  between  inverted  commas,  will  not  be  liked;  but  the 
translation  seems  fairly  done. 

4.  A  pious  and  edifying  abridgment  of  the  life  of  Sister  St* 
Peter,  a  Carmelite  of  Tours  (died  1848),  who  promoted  with  great 
success  the  devotion  to  the  Holy  Face  of  our  Lord,  and  the  work 
of  reparation  in  France. 

5.  Plxplanations,  or  homiletic  improvements,  on  the  parables,  are 
not  so  easy  as  some  people  think.  St.  Gregory,  even,  declines  to 
interpret  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  on  the  ground  that  Our  Lord  has 
interpreted  it  Himself.  The  writer  of  this  book  interprets  it,  but 
without  making  this  graceful  reflection.  In  the  parable  of  Lazarus, 
"  Abraham's  bosom  "  hardly  means  "  eternal  bliss  "  (p.  130).  These 
readings  are  what  they  call  themselves — simple — and  perhaps  a  trifle 
too  long.  To  explain  every  point  of  a  parable  is  generally  to  obscure 
the  main  lesson.     But  the  book  will  be  useful  for  the  young. 

6.  The  compiler  of  this  pretty  little  book  is  honourably  known  for 
her  persevering  labours  in  devotional  literature.  She  here  gives 
children  of  Mary  a  "  thought "  for  every  day  in  the  year;  and  she 
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draws  her  maxima  and  aphorisms  from  every  kind  of  spiritual  writer, 
from  St.  Augustine  to  the  "  Rev.  Father  **  of  her  own  acquaintance. 
Each  "  thought "  is  followed  by  a  resolution ;  and  each  month  is 
specially  dedicated  to  some  particular  mystery  and  virtue.  The 
language  is  good ;  but  such  an  expression  as  "  get  into  a  temper  "  is 
not  English,  except  in  the  regions  of  the  girls'  school-room.  One  of 
the  resolutions  is,  "  If  uncomfortable  or  inconvenienced,  I  will  silently 
offer  it  to  God.  I  will  not  rest  my  elbows  on  the  desk."  Perhaps  the 
bracketing  of  a  small  convent  rule  with  things  of  greater  moment  may 
be  apt  to  give  false  ideas  to  children,  by  confusing  their  relative 
estimate  of  things  great  and  little. 

7.  A  small,  but  handsomely  presented  collection  of  the  sayings  of 
St.  Ignatius,  all  of  them  wonderfully  pregnant  and  helpful.  It  is 
remarkable  how  little  they  lose  by  being  taken  out  of  their  context. 

8.  Among  books  on  Purgatory  this  is  likely  to  prove  useful.  It 
gives,  besides  the  usual  month's  considerations  and  stories,  an  excellent 
appendix  of  Confraternities  and  Indulgences.  It  has  been  approved 
by  many  Bishops  in  France ;  but  it  should  hardly  call  itself"  approved 
by  the  Sacred  Congregation."  There  is  more  than  one  Sacred  Congre- 
gation, and  the  approval  extended  to  the  work  by  the  Congregation 
of  Indulgences  only  extend  to  the  Indulgences  themselves,  as  appears 
from  the  text  of  the  decree. 

9.  Dr.  Scheeben's  free  rendering  of  Father  Nieremberg'a  **  Glories 
of  Divine  Grace  "is  well  translated  by  a  monk  of  St.  Meinrad's  Abbey, 
Indiana.  The  work  itself,  to  our  taste,  is  neither  sufficiently  precise 
and  scientific,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  really  popular,  on  the  other. 
Father  Nieremberg  is  a  very  straggling  writer,  though  his  erudition 
is  wonderful.  But  this  translation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
priest  and  cultivated  layman,  for  we  have  simply  nothing  like  it. 
The  theology  of  Grace,  apart  from  one  or  two  abstruse  questions,  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  being  taught  to  the  laity ;  and  this  book, 
which  has  gone  through  four  editions  in  German,  is  an  attempt,  and 
by  no  means  an  unsuccessful  one,  to  do  this. 

10.  A  little  book  of  useful  texts  for  little  children  ;  with  a  page  or 
two  of  suggestive  preface  by  the  Rev.  P.  Gallwey. 

11.  The  title  of  this  manual  rather  misrepresents  it.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  "  Rosary  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  but  a  useful  and  pleasing 
method  of  practising  the  Rosary  (of  our  Lady)  by  meditating  on  the 
love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as  displayed  in  each  mystery.  The  style 
seems  to  be  adapted  for  children ;  there  are  perhaps  too  many  "  oh's," 
and  too  frequent  a  use  of  italics  for  grown-up  people.  The  doctrinal 
exactness  of  the  book  is  vouched  for  by  the  imprimatur  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Tynan.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  right  to  say  that  Our  Lord 
was  "teaching"  the  doctors  in  the  Temple;  doubtless  he  did  teach  them, 
but  the  text  says  He  was  "  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions." 
It  rather  jars  on  one's  feelings,  moreover,  to  be  told  that,  in  His  answer 
to  His  Blessed  Mother  ("  How  is  it  that  you  sought  me  ?  ")  He 
"expresses  surprise"  (p.  50).     This  book  will  be  much  liked. 

TOL.  xviT.— NO.  I.     [Third  SerUsJ]  b 
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Am.  I.— church  extension  and  ANGLICAN 

EXPANSION. 

THE  extension  or^expansion  of  Christianity  is  a  phrase  which 
had  formerly,  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  and  still  has 
wherever  the  Catholic  religion  prevails,  a  perfectly  definite  mean- 
ing. It  meant  an  enlargement  of  that  leavened  portion  of  the 
human  family  which  had  heard  and  accepted  the  message  from 
Heaven  revealed  through  Jesus  Christ  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
It  meant  that  the  one  tree,  the  Church,  sprung  from  the 
one  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  Christian  doctrine,  was  putting 
forth  fresh  leaves  and  boughs,  for  which  union  with  the 
parent  stem  was  life,  and  separation  was  death.  If  meant 
the  progressive  execution  of  the  last  commission  given  by  the 
Redeemer  to  His  chosen  servants,  *'  Going  into  all  the  world, 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'*  Unitarians  tell  us 
that,  soon  after  their  Master  had  left  them,  his  disciples  com- 
menced a  series  of  insoluble  inquiries  about  his  Person,*  and 
that  thence  have  come  all  the  troubles  of  Christendom.  But 
what  else  could  they  do  than  face  each  doubt  as  it  arose,  probe 
each  question  to  the  bottom  as  it  presented  itself,  so  that  they 
might  be  sure  that  they  were  still  holding  the  same  Gospel,  and 
believing  it  rationally  and  rightly  as  at  the  first.  They  did  so ; 
and  thus  a  Catholic  creed  and  ultimately  a  Christian  philosophy 
were  framed.  A  "Holy  Catholic  Church"  was  the  communion 
of  all  holding  this  true  creed.  The  bounds  of  Christendom  were 
extended  when  it,  and  nothing  else,  was  believed  in  by  fresh 
neophytes.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  were  gradually  taught 
this  same  Gospel,  and  brought  within  one  and  the  same  pale. 
The  Church  prays  to  this  day  that  as  "  blessed  Stephen '' — king 

•  Dr.  Martineau's  article,  Gontempora/ry  BevifCW,  July,  1886,  p.  11. 
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in  Hungary  nearly  nine  hundred  years  ago — "  was  her  extender 
while  reigning  on  earth,  so  she  may  deserve  to  have  him  as  her 
glorious  defender  in  the  heavens/'  She  would  not  pray  so,  were 
she  not  certain  that  the  faith  which  Stephen  upheld  and  propa- 
gated was  identicallv  the  same  with  that  which  she  holds  now. 

A  short  catena  of"  passages  from  Christian  writers  of  the  first 
four  centuries  will  place  this  doctrine  of  the  essential  oneness  of 
Christianity  in  a  clear  light : 

**  One  body  and  one  Spirit ;  .  .  .  .  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism." (Eph.  iv.  4,  6.) 

"  Why  are  there  strifes,  and  passions,  and  dissensions,  and  schisms^ 
and  war  amongst  you  ?  Have  we  not  one  God  and  one  Christ  ?  is 
there  not  one  Spirit  of  grace  poured  out  upon  us,  and  one  calling  in 
Christ?  "  (Clement  of  Rome,  1  Ad  Cor.  46.) 

*'  From  the  fact  that  such  men  are  found,  who,  while  they  declare 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  and  confess  Jesus  who  was  crucified  as 
both  Lord  and  Christ,  do  not  teach  his  doctrines,  but  those  which 
come  from  the  spirits  of  error,  we,  the  disciples  of  the  genuine  and 
pure  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  become  ipore  faithful  and  firm  in  the 
hope  announced  by  him."  (Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  35.)  Mr.  Holland, 
in  his  admirable  article  on  Justin  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,  says,  "  He  [Justin]  knows  quite  clearly  how  true  believers 
stand  towards  [heretics]  ;  there  is  a  definite  line." 

'^  He  who  breaks  the  peace  and  concord  of  Christ,  is  oppos- 
ing Christ  {adversum  Christum  facit) And  does  any  one 

believe  that  this  imity,  coming  from  the  divine  steadfastness,  and 
cemented  by  heavenly  sacraments,  can  be  broken  in  the  Church, 
and  sundered  by  the  conflict  of  clashing  wills  ?  He  who  holds  not 
this  unity  holds  not  the  law  of  Grod — holds  not  the  &ith  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son — holds  not  life  and  salvation."  (Cyprian,  De 
Unitate  Ecclesice,  6.) 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  work  Cyprian  says,  that  the  devil 
'^  invented  heresies  and  schisms,  whereby  he  might  subvert  the  faith, 
corrupt  the  truth,  and  sever  unity." 

''  It  is  certain  that  all  the  prophets  foretold  concerning  Christ  that 
the  time  should  come  when  one,  born  of  the  race  of  David  according 
to  the  flesh,  should  establish  for  God's  honour  an  eternal  temple^  which 
is  called  the  Church,  and  should  siunmon  all  the  nations  to  the  true 
religion  of  God.  This  is  the  faithful  house,  this  the  immortal  temple, 
in  which  whosoever  sacriflces  not  wins  not  the  reward  of  immortality." 
(Lactantius,  Divin,  Instit.  iv.  14.) 

''  It  is  therefore  the  Catholic  Church  alone  which  retains  the  true 
worship.  This  is  the  foimtain  of  truth,  this  the  home  of  faith,  this 
the  temple  of  God ;  into  which  if  a  man  does  not  enter,  and  from 
which  if  a  man  departs,  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  hope  of  life  and  of 
everlasting  salvation."     {lb.  c.  30.) 

That  the  chain  of  which  a  few  links  have  here  been  brought 
into  sight  has  never  been  broken^  that  there  has  been  no  breach 
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in  the  continuity  of  this  kind  of  testimony,  few  honest  and  well- 
informed  adversaries,  of  Catholicism  will  venture  to  deny. 
Embarrassing  disputes  have  arisen  in  past  times  as  to  the  precise 
residence  of  that  infallible  authority  in  deciding  controversies 
which  all  genuine  Catholics  admit  to  be  one  of  the  Church's 
attributes;  but  sooner  or  later  the  question  has  always  been 
decided,  and  though  the  decision  may  have  left  malcontents  and 
a  schism,  the  one  Church  and  the  one  faith  remained  as  they 
were  before.  As  the  latest  manifestation  of  this  uniform  spirit 
may  be  cited  the  instructions  accompanying  the  promulgation  of 
the  Jubilee  of  last  year  (1886),  in  which  Leo  XIII.  directs 
all  Christians  to  pray  "  for  the  uprooting  of  heresies  and  the  con- 
version of  all  who  are  in  error.'' 

With  this  view  of  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  some  opinions  on  the  '^  expansion  of  the 
Church  of  England/'  which  emerged  at  a  "  Church  Reform  Con- 
ference/' held  in  March  last  year.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  the  rector 
of  a  Yorkshire  living,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
only  way  for  the  Church  of  England  to  "  vindicate  her  compre- 
hensive name  '^  was  to  take  steps  in  order  to  embrace  '^  the  whole 
Christian  thought  and  life  of  the  nation/'  and  that  to  this  end, 
the  entire  abolition  of  clerical  subscription,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Acts  of  Uniformity,  were  measures  of  primary  importance  and 
necessity.  Dr.  Martinean,  the  celebrated  Unitarian  writer, 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried.  Since  then,  the 
mover  and  seconder  have  both  unfolded  their  views  and  aims  in 
the  pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review,*  and  Dr.  Martineau 
has  further  explained  himself  in  a  lucid  and  forcible  letter  to  the 
Otbardian.-f 

Although  they  can  agree  upon  a  resolution,  there  is  no  real 
unison  of  opinion  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Unitarian.  Sir 
George  Cox  is  evidently  alarmed  at  the  progress  and  power  of 
the  Nonconformists;  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  Liberation 
Society — the  pledge  taken  by  so  many  Liberal  candidates  at 
the  last  general  election  but  one,  that  they  would  support  some 
measure  of  Disestablishment — fill  him  with  anxiety  for  the 
future.  He  looks  round  to  see  what  portion  of  her  cargo  can 
be  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship.  Previous  sacrifices 
have  left  the  dogmatic  burden  light  enough ;  but  there  is  still 
something  that  may  go.  In  1865,  in  pursuance  of  the  report 
of  a  Commission  issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  there  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
which  all  persons  taking  orders  in  the  Established  Church  had 
till  then  been  bound  to,  ''  a  simple  declaration  of  general  approval 

*  Junfe  and  July,  1886.  f  August  18, 1886. 
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of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England/'* 
This  is  not  very  onerous ;  still  it  would  keep  out  a  conscientious 
Unitarian  or  Baptist,  to  say  nothing  of  Atheists  or  Agnostics ; 
and  therefore  Sir  George  Cox,  whose  principle  is  that  the  patrons 
of  livings  should  be  absolutely  unfettered^  would  sweep  the 
restriction  away.  He  Would  also  repeal  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
by  which  the  Anglican  clergy  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  contained  in  the  PrayeF  Book.  Hitherto,  he  considers, 
*^  the  downfall  of  barrier  after  barrier  has  only  extended  her  [the 
Church's]  influence;*'  "the  removal  of  every  test  has  only 
rendered  her  action  more  beneficent."  Take  away  the  small 
remnant  of  dogmatic  limitation  that  still  exists,  and  the  most 
cheering  results  would  immediately  follow.  Nonconformist 
ministers — and,  he  might  have  added^  Agnostic  and  Positivist 
lecturers — **  will  at  once  become  eligible  for  Church  preferment " 
(p.  844) .  '*  The  so-called  Nonconformist  bodies  would  thus,  like 
the  great  orders  and  companies  of  Latin  Christendom,  become 
religious  associations  within  the  National  Church."  This  de- 
lightful absorption  would  of  course  exactly  meet  the  views  and 
satisfy  the  ardent  longings  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  Rev.  Newman 
Hall,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  of  the  City  Temple.  Sir  George 
Cox  thinks  that,  apparently  in  gratitude  for  these  amazing  con- 
cessions from  their  old  persecutor,  the  Dissenters  would 
immediately  begin  to  make  large  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  in 
their  public  devotions.  But  there  are  many  sects  that  have 
never  been  persecuted,  and,  though  they  are  free  to  use  the 
Prayer  Book  if  they  choose,  they  show  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
"  Shall  the  Church  go  on  as  she  is,"  asks  Sir  George,  or  shall 
she  ^'  open  her  arms  and  embrace  all  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians  ?  "  Some  of  us  know  at  least  one  communion 
that  would  reject  the  false  caress.  Sir  George  claims  to  be  '*  in 
absolute  agreement  with  those  illustrious  men,  Maurice  and 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley."  Whether,  in  the  case  of  Maurice, 
he  understands  le  dernier  mot  de  VSnigme,  may  well  be  doubted. 
For  Maurice,  in  a  passage  here  cited  (p.  839),  desired  the  aboli- 
tion of  subscription  "  in  the  hope  that  the  value  and  authority 
of  the  Articles  would  thus  come  to  be  more  widely  felt  and 
acknowledged."  If  then  he  had  at  any  time  been  led  to  think 
leas  favourably  of  the  Articles,  he  would,  one  may  infer,  have 
desired  the  re-imposition  of  subscription.  As  to  Arthur  Stanley, 
my  ever  dear  and  honoured  tutor  in  years  gone  by,  Sir  George 
certainly  misconceives  his  position.  Stanley,  though  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  English  Church,  placed  great  reliance  on  the 
English  State.    Ecclesiastical  decisions  as  to  what  was  Anglican 

•  Contemporary  Eeview^  vol.  xli  p.  839, 
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doctrine  would  be,  he  thought,  swayed  by  clamour,  and  vitiated 
by  party  heats;  but  to  legal  decisions  on  the  same  points, 
uttered  in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  a  court  of  law,  which  was 
the  immediate  organ  of  the  State,  he  was  ever  ready  to  bow. 
He  subscribed  to  the  Voysey  fund ;  but  he  told  Mr.  Voysey 
that  he  only  did  so  pending  the  judicial  decision  of  the  question 
whether  his  published  views  were  compatible  or  incompatible 
with  oflSce-bearing  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  when  the 
courts  decided  that  they  were  incompatible,  the  Dean  walked 
with  Mr.  Voysey  no  more.  But  Sir  George  Cox's  "  reforms " 
would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  law  courts,  equally  with 
the  Convocation,  to  adjudge  any  given  opinion,  however  foolish 
or  harmful,  to  be  incompatible  with  office-bearing  in  the  Church 
of  England.  This  is  not  Stanley's  view,  but  very  far  remote 
from  it. 

Dr.  Martineau's  motives  for  seconding  the  resolution  must 
have  been  widely  different.  He  looks  upon  the  Establishment 
from  without,  Sir  George  from  within.  The  latter  is  like  the 
beaver  in  the  fable,  which  bites  off  his  tail  and  leaves  it  on  the 
ground,  hoping  that  his  pursuers  will  take  it,  and  allow  the  rest 
of  him  to  get  safely  away.  If  the  Dissenters,  thinks  Sir  George, 
saw  their  way  to  a  good  share  in  the  benefices  and  other  good 
things  in  the  Church,  their  disestablishing  and  disendowing 
rage  would  be  appeased,  and  they  would  be  content  to  leaye 
things  much  as  they  are.  A  loftier  aim  and  profounder  calcula- 
tions actuate  the  Unitarian  thinker.  In  the  first  place  he 
realizes  and  duly  appreciates  the  greatness,  the  splendour  of  the 
intellectual  triumph,  which  the  official  abandonment  by  the 
Church  of  England  of  all  distinctive  Christian  doctrine  would 
give  to  its  old  adversaries : — "  We  always  told  you  so ;  we  said 
you  were  too  sure ;  we  protested  against  your  imposing  upon 
Englishmen  scholastic  subtleties  as  if  they  were  demonstrateu 
certainties.  Now  you  have  come  round ;  we  remain  what  we 
were ;  you  have  descended  to  our  level.'*  Such,  whether  tacit  or 
expressed,  would  be  the  feeling  in  the  Unitarian  camp  when  the 
surrender  was  consummated ;  and  no  one  can  say  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable.  Again,  the  social  "  levelling  up  "  which  would 
ensue  when  the  law  made  no  difference  between  conformist  and 
Nonconformist,  and  emiuent  ministers  among  the  latter,  duly 
nominated  by  patrons,  were  seen  to  pass  freely  into  the  benefices 
and  stalls  of  the  Establishment— while,  to  a  man  of  Dr. 
Martineau's  elevated  character,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
personal  importance — would  be  welcomed  even  by  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  satisfaction  it  would  breed  in  the  breasts  of  his 
allies.  Of  far  greater  value  and  utility  in  his  eyes  would  be  the 
practical  avowal  that  orthodox  belief  was  not  worth  enforcing  ; 
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because  it  would  justify  a  sanguine  anticipation  of  an  ultimate 
general  lowering  of  the  religious  temperature  of  the  country 
down  to  the  point  of  psilanthropist  refrigeration.  Ultimate — 
for  Dr.  Martineau  is  too  wise  to  precipitate  matters.  It  was  far 
from  his  thought^  he  says^''^  to  impose  a  common,  colourless,  un- 
dogmatic  Christianity  upon  all  who  should  be  embraced  within 
the  National  Church.  He  would  have  the  Anglican  retain  his 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  even  his  sacerdotal  pretensions  ;  let  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  be  Arminian  still,  and  the  Whitfieldian 
Methodist  Calvinistic  still.  Only  let  them  all,  peaceably  living 
and  working  side  by  side,  nourish  a  "federal  sympathy,"  let 
them  keep  alive  within  them  a  reserve  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
parti-coloured  and  heterogeneous  body  of  which  *'  expansion  '* 
had  made  them  members.  Dr.  Martineau  sees  that  the  Unitarians, 
if  thus  brought  into  communion  with  the  much  larger  Protestant 
bodies  that  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  would  gain 
everything  and  sacrifice  nothing.  Those  with  whom  they  were 
confederated  would  believe  all  that  the  Unitarians  believe — for 
all  hold  that  Christ  was  true  man,  and  that  ^^  never  man  spoke 
like  this  man  "—only  they  would  believe  a  great  deal  more.  That 
which  was  com/mon  to  the  banded  tribes  of  what  Dr.  Martineau 
calls  ''English  Christendom^'  would  be  simple  Unitarianism. 
Certain  plus  quantities,  greater  or  smaller,  would  represent  the 
excess  of  the  faith  of  the  other  confederates  over  this  psilan- 
thropist residuum.  These  excesses  the  newly  admitted  Unitarians, 
to  whom  all  the  doors  of  preferment  were  now  legally  open, 
would  regard  with  perfect  philosophical  composure.  In  their 
eyes  they  would  be  baseless  superstitions,  connected  indeed  with 
much  that  was  powerful  and  beautiful  in  the  past,  but  certain  to 
drop  off  and  vanish  sooner  or  later  in  the  swelling  tide  of 
knowledge  and  modern  civilization.f 

*  See  his  interesting  letter  to  the  Qua/rdian,  cited  above. 

t  Pretty,  however,  as  this  theory  looks,  there  seems  a  certain  lack  of 

historical  imagination  in  the  man  who  could  deem  it  capable  of  being 

realized.     So  James  II.  and  Father  Petre  supposed  that  the  Anglican 

clergy  and  people  could  be  persuaded  or  browbeaten  into  acquiescence  in 

the  tenure  of  a  portion  of  the  endowments  by  Catholics ;  but  they  found 

out  their  mistake.    It  would  be  like  a  company  with  a  capital  of  twenty 

thousand  shares,  the  affairs  of  which  were  so  arranged  that  nuie-tenths 

of  the  advantages  of  the  partnership  went  to  the  holder  of  a  single 

share.    In  Dr.  Martineau's  imaginary  form  of  English  Christendom,  tne 

one  share  represents  the  psilanthropist  or  Unitarian   doctrine,  while 

nearly  all  the  other  shares  represent  the  theanthropist  or  Christian 

doctrine.    When  this  became  evident, it  maybe  safely  predicted — human 

nature  remaining  what  it  is — that  either  some  new  regulation  would  be 

adopted  by  the  majority,  tending  to  restore  the  preponderance  to  their 

own  doctrine,  and  to  make  things  difficult  for  the  holders  of  the  other,  or, 

i£  the  law  prevented  this,  there  would  be  a  split  and  a  readjustment. 
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It  is  desirable  to  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  for 
Dr.  Martineau  is  the  master  of  a  fascinating  style^  and  yet  he  is 
advocating  as  pestilent  a  fallacy  as  heresy  ever  put  forward.  To 
suppose  him  indifferent  to  truth  would  be  to  do  him  injustice; 
but  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  truth  in  religion  is  an  affair  of 
theosophy  and  mysticism,  not  of  theology.  A  quiet,  spiritual 
temper,  an  ideal  elevation  of  thought,  a  habit  of  contemplating 
that  Infinite  which  transcends  definition  and  defies  analysis,  these 
seem  to  him  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  genuinely  religious 
man,  and  to  be  outside  of  all  formal  religious  systems.  This  is  in 
his  eyes  that  which  is  beautiful — inward — tending  to  perfection ; 
this  element  is  alone  precious  ,*  the  special  intellectual  furniture 
of  each  religion  comparatively  worthless.  The  end  of  a  church 
he  deems  to  be  '^  the  sanctification  of  human  life  by  conscious  com- 
munion with  the  infinitely  perfect  spirit,  and  the  consequent  enthu- 
siasm of  all  pure  and  uniting  affections/'  *  "  Wander  where  you 
will,''  he  says,  ''  through  the  interior  of  this  or  that  communion, 
you  will  come  across  essentiidly  the  same  humility  and  elevation 
of  spirit,  the  same  tender  self-forgetfulness,  the  same  composure 
and  steadfastness  of  trust,  the  same  refinement,  not  of  culture 
but  of  simplicity,  not  of  acquired  knowledge  but  of  ideal  habit, 
which  ever  reappear  in  the  genuinely  Christian  type  of  mind/' 
How  charmingly  is  this  expressed !  and  there  is  of  course  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  it,  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  persistent 
self-complacency  of  religious  error.  Mysticism  springs  up 
everywhere  in  the  soil  of  human  nature.  The  darkness  out  of 
which  we  came,  and  towards  which  we  hasten ;  the  soliciting, 
haunting  problem  of  personal  identity ;  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving, and  yet  the  equal  impossibility  of  not  believing,  the 
boundlessness  of  space,  the  impulses  and  thrills  that  rush  unbidden 
across  the  consciousness;  the  ravishment  which  the  sense  of 
beauty  raises ;  here  is  ample  material  for  a  serious  contemplative 
spirit,  be  its  religious  history  what  it  may.  There  are  mystics 
among  the  Mahometans,  among  the  Hindoos,  among  the 
Buddhists.  The  late  Mahdi  was  a  thorough  mystic ;  living  in 
solitude,  and  practising  great  austerity,  he  communed  for  many 
years  with  the  soul  of  things,  and  this  was  doubtless  in  great 
part  the  cause  of  his  extraordinary  influence  over  the  Arabs. 
But  when  he  descended  from  the  heights  of  contemplation  into 
the  world  of  action,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  morally  any 
the  better  for  his  mysticism.  He  acted  like  other  Mahometans ; 
he  married  four  wives,  he  kept  slaves,  he  was  ambitious — 
perhaps  cruel.  One  of  Wesley's  most  trusted  lieutenants,  Westley 
Hall,  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  from  the 

*  Gcyifyt&mporcmj  Eeview,  July,  1886,  p.  7. 
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"  legal  night ''  *  of  the  unconverted^  and  bom  again  into  the 
liberty  of  the  saints^  tamed  out  a  heartless  and  shameless  pro- 
fiigate.f  Nor  does  the  mysticism  of  Buddhist  monks — ^if  the 
reports  of  travellers  may  be  believed — preserve  them  from  a  large 
share  of  moral  delinquency.  Mysticism^  like  science^  is  neatral 
ground.  A  nature  noble  and  unselfish  to  begin  with  may  erect 
its  scientific  convictions  into  a  kind  of  religion,  and  sincerely 
believe  that  if  European  society  would  embrace  them^  and  for- 
sake the  Christian  creed^  all  would  be  well.  A  different  nature, 
selfish  and  unloving^  may  use  those  same  scientific  convictions  as 
a  justification  for  emancipating  itself  from  the  control  of  morality, 
and  making  its  superior  knowledge  the  lever  for  peinsonal  ad- 
vancementj  Even  so,  this  mystical  theosophy,  which  Dr.  Mar- 
tiueau  regards  as  the  common  ground  on  which  Catholic  saints, 
and  good  men  of  other  communions  meet,  although  in  many  of 
these  last  it  may  wear  a  gracious  and  winning  outside^  and  add 
a  charm  to  that  moral  rectitude  which  they  drew  from  other 
sources,  still  cannot  be  '*  trusted  home,''  because  it  is  not  based 
on  that  principle  of  Christian  humility  which  alone  makes 
mysticism  safe.  St.  Teresa  was  often  rapt  in  contemplation  ''  to 
the  third  heaven  ; ''  but  this  did  not  make  her  feel  herself  exempt 
from  ordinary  rules,  or  untouched  by  the  duty  of  obedience. 
^'  She  knew  them  [her  visions  and  raptures]  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  ordinary  means  which  God  has  established  to  conduct  our 
souls  to  Him,  and  as  all  pretended  visions  must  be  false  and 
condemned  which  should  contradict  the  Scripture,  or  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  so  no  such  visions  can  exempt  us  from  any  duty 
toivards  the  Church  or  others;  for  God  never  derogates  by  private 
revelations  from  his  general  laws  and  established  rules/^  §  Need- 
less to  say  that  in  her,  and  in  other  cases,  this  obedience  appears 
to  have  been  rewarded,  so  far  as  ordinary  persons  can  judge  of 
such  high  matters,  by  heavenly  favours  to  which  the  experience 
of  non-Catholic  mystics  offers  hardly  anything  parallel. U 

Conscious  of  tlie  weak  point  in  Dr.  Martineau's  reconciling 
theory,  the  Guardian,  in  replying  to  his  letter,  suggests  that 

*  Wesley's  lines  on  his  mother : 

"  True  daughter  of  affliction  she, 
Inured  to  pain  and  misery ; 
Mourned  a  long  night  of  griefs  and  fears, 
A  legal  night  of  seveuty  years." 

t  See  Tyerman's  "  LiSfe  of  Wesley,"  vol.  i. 

t  This  is  the  moral  of  that  remarkable  book, ''  La  Morte,"  by  Octave 
Feuillet.  §  Alban  Butler,  Oct.  16. 

II  Only  a  fanatic  could  regard  Swedenborg's  alleged  revelations,  for 
instance,  as  anything  else  than  the  subjective  shapings  of  a  lively  im- 
agination. See  the  chapters  on  the  Swedish  hierophant  in  Mohler's 
"  Symbolik." 
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lie  is  ignoring  the  authority  of  the  "  Holy  Catholic  Church." 
Such  words  have  indeed  no  distinct  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Anglican  ;  but  they  betray  a  dim  apprehension  of  the  truth  that 
God  has  a  twofold  manner  of  dealing  with  souls^  which  He  will 
exalt,  if  they  deserve  it,  to  extraordinary  heights  of  love  and 
union,  while  never  releasing  them  from  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  lawful  pastors  and  rulers  of  His  kingdom  on  earth. 

Men  may  differ  as  to  the  consequences  to  which  the  inclusion 
of  "  extreme  incompatibilities "  within  the  National  Church 
would  lead  in  the  future,  but  there  cannot  be  much  dispute  as 
to  the  results  which  would  have  flowed  from  such  a  proceeding 
in  the  past.  Our  forefathers,  during  the  nine  centuries  that 
followed  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine  on  Thanet,  may  have  been 
unenlightened ;  they  may  have  vainly  aimed  at  the  possession  of 
truth  and  certainty,  while  they  should  have  been  content  with 
the  enjoyment  in  mutual  tolerance  of  uncertain  opinions ;  but 
taking  them  as  they  were,  the  expansion  now  recommended 
would  surely  have  had  disastrous  results.  Let  us  begin  from 
the  beojinnincj.  In  the  seventh  centurv  there  was  a  strenuous 
controversy  in  the  rising  English  Church  as  to  the  right  obser- 
vaoce  of  Easter.  The  missionaries  from  lona  had  introduced 
one  way,  those  from  Rome  another.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
northern  courts,  the  king  and  queen  kept  Easter  on  different 
days.  The  authority  of  St.  John  was  quoted  for  one  practice, 
that  of  St.  Peter  for  the  other.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for 
mutual  forbearance — ^for  the  toleration  of  divergent  views — for 
expansion  by  comprehension  !  The  typical  Anglican  of  post- 
Beformation  times,  supported  so  far  by  Unitarians  like  Dr. 
Martineau,  and  indeed  by  all  other  sectaries,  would  be  much  too 
proud,  under  the  like  circumstances,  to  bow  to  Roman  or  any 
other  authority.  Self-respect,  he  would  think,  and  national 
dignity,  demandeci  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  a  position  or 
principle  once  taken  up.  Our  forefathers  judged  differently. 
Although  no  doctrine  was  involved,  this  observance  of  Easter 
was  a  matter  of  high  practical  importance;  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  decision  of  the  universal  Church 
respecting  it.  The  Pope,  as  pastor  and  ruler  of  the  whole 
Church,*  was  recognized  by  them  as  entitled  to  formulate  such 
a  decision.  The  Pope  decided  j  those  of  the  other  way  of 
thinking  gradually  submitted;  and  all  England  consented  to 
observe  Easter  in  the  Roman  way.  Such  submission,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Anglicans  and  Dr.  Martineau,  was  tame, 
slavish,   pusillanimous.      But  let  us  consider  what  would  have 

*  Abbot  Huffitbert,  writing  to  Gregory  II.  in  716,  thanks  the  Lord, 
"  qnod  te  nostris  temporibns.  ....  regvmini  totius  Eccleaice  prsefioere 
dignatus  estl^'— Bbda,  Hist.  Ahbatum. 
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happened  if  oar  forefathers  had  behaved  with  that  proper  manly 
independence  which  Anglicans  and  Unitarians  recommend.  In 
that  case  the  Christians  of  England  would  have  formed,  when 
the  Normans  came  over,  at  least  two  separate  bodies.  But  they 
wonld  probably  have  been  split  by  that  time  into  several  more ; 
for,  if  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  might  rightly  be  set  at 
nought  on  one  point,  it  might  rightly  be  set  at  nought  on 
another.  It  was  debated  in  the  same  century  whether  there 
was  a  single  or  a  twofold  will  in  Christ.  Pope  Agatho,  in  union 
with  the  Eastern  Church,  decided  at  the  Sixth  Oen  eral  Council 
(680)  that  there  were  two  wills  in  Christ,  one  human,  the  other 
divine.  It  is,  however,  an  intricate  and  difficult  question  ;  and 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  find  plausible  arguments  in 
support  of  Monothelitism.  Had  our  forefathers  been  thinking 
mainly  of  their  own  dignity,  and  been  bent  on  repelling  the 
slightest  lesion  or  abrasion  on  the  panoply  of  their  spiritual 
pride,  those  of  them  who  favoured  Monothelitism  would  have 
continued  to  do  so,  regardless  of  the  condemnation  of  Borne. 
Similarly,  the  Adoptionism  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the 
Iconoclasm  of  the  ninth,  might  easily,  if  the  Anglican  or 
Unitarian  temper  had  then  prevailed,  have  become  embodied  in 
distinct  sects — '^flourishing  Churches,'^  as  a  Methodist  would 
say.  The  general  result  would  have  been  that  when  the 
Normans  came  over,  instead  of  finding,  as  they  did,  the  whole 
English  nation  rooted  in  the  same  faith  and  enrolled  in  the 
same  Church  with  themselves,  they  would  have  seen  with  amaze- 
ment and  disgust  a  people  sundered  on  various  pleas,  through 
their  own  stiff-necked  pride,  from  the  visible  centre  of  unity,  and 
disqualified  from  worshipping  along  with  them  at  the  Catholic 
altar.  How  this  would  have  worked  is  no  matter  of  conjecture ; 
a  bitter  experience  is  at  hand  to  enlighten  us.  The  Catholic 
Irish,  in  the  three  centuries  that  have  passed  since  the  English 
abandoned  the  unity  of  the  Church,  instead  of  drawing  nearer  to 
their  Protestant  neighbours,  have  moved  further  away  from 
them ;  war,  open  or  veiled,  revolt,  and  repression  have  filled  the 
mournful  pages  of  Irish  history.  Whatever  other  causes  of 
estrangement  are  or  have  been  at  work,  those  who  know  Ireland 
well  confess  that  the  difference  of  religion  is  the  one  insur- 
mountable barrier  which  prevents  her  from  being  anglicized 
iike  Wales — the  one  unmanageable  element  which  renders  all 
schemes  for  unification  and  reconciliation  uncertain.  Had  the 
English  of  the  eleventh  century  been  such  in  religion  as  they  are 
in  the  nineteenth,  that  intimate  blending,  which  in  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  fused  them  and  the  Normans  into  one  people, 
could  never  have  taken  place.  At  this  day  Great  Britain  would 
be  either  a  monarchy  without  checks,  or  a  bundle  of  small  weak 
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States.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  more  closely  the  actual 
process  by  which  the  Anglo-Norman  fusion  was  effected,  for  in 
this  way  the  uniting  and  reconciling  force  of  community  in 
religion  will  be  more  easily  understood. 

The  influence  of  woman  in  social  and  family  life  is  disputed 
by  none ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  influence^  and 
not  direct  control  or  command.  It  is  the  men  who  settle  on 
what  lines  the  faith  and  action  of  the  family  shall  be  conducted ; 
and  the  women  who^  keeping  within  those  lines,  modify  the 
general  result  through  their  power  in  the  realm  of  feeling. 
What  son  is  he^  whom  tender  thoughts  of  a  dead  or  absent 
mother  do  not,  at  times  animate,  at  times  restrain?  So  the 
critical  or  loving  eye  of  a  sister  influences  a  brother ;  and  the 
husband  thinks  of  what  will  please  the  wife  of  his  youth.  Still 
it  is  the  men  who  decide  what  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  State 
or  the  family ;  and  the  women  follow  their  lead.  When  it  is  a 
question  of  embracing  Catholicism^  it  is  the  men  who  first 
renounce  idolatry ;  when  it  is  a  question  of  falling  away  from 
Catholicism,  it  is  the  men  who,  either  as  rebels  or  as  cowards, 
take  the  lead  in  desertion.  There  is  something  very  melancholy 
in  this  thought,  for,  since  women  are  more  conscientious  than 
men,  and  less  under  the  influence  of  selfish  hopes  and  fears,  it  is 
certain  that,  if  it  rested  with  them,  no  Catholic  people  would 
ever  break  away  from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Proportionate 
to  the  tenderness  of  the  female  conscience  must  be  the  keenness 
of  the  distress  felt  by  women,  when  their  male  guardians  and 
companions  fall  away  from  the  faith  in  which  they  have  been 
reared.  Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  stubborn  fidelity  to  their 
religion  on  the  part  of  women,  even  after  their  male  kindred  had 
abandoned  it.  Such  cases  are,  however,  rare ;  in  tiroes  of  religious 
change,  the  issues  of  stability  and  apostacy  are  usually  so  far 
confused,  that  persons  of  ordinary  discernment  and  average 
character  may  be  honestly  in  doubt  \^hat  course  to  take.  At 
such  times  women  naturally  throw  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
upon  men.  Sir  Thomas  More  preferred  to  die  rather  than  allow 
to  the  Sovereign  a  religious  authority  which,  he  was  convinced, 
resided  of  right  in  the  Holy  See ;  but  his  wife,  intimidated  by 
the  general  consent  of  male  society  to  the  king  s  proceedings, 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  head  of  the  house  had 
proved  more  compliant.  The  change  having  been  once  effected 
in  spite  of  them,  women,  who  are  born  conservatives,  cling  to 
the  new  creed  with  no  less  tenacity  than  they  adhered  to  the  old. 
Supernal  intelligences  might  well  behold  with  a  sad  and  pitying 
wonder  the  eager  fidelity  with  which  the  countrywomen  and 
descendants  of  ancient  saints  support,  in  England  the  schism  of 
Cranmer — in  Syria,  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed.  And  although. 
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as  has  been  said,  women  would  never  have  initiated  a  revolt  from 
Catholicism^  it  is  certain  that,  the  revolt  having  been  once 
nationally  consummated,  an  immense  dead  weight  of  female 
influence  is  always  tending  to  prevent  a  return  towards  right 
belief.  Men — dislodged  far  oi'tener  by  the  influences  of  the 
time  from  the  religious  notions  of  childhood — would  in  many 
cases,  reason  and  grace  aiding,  be  glad  to  break  away  and  breathe 
the  largior  oether  of  Catholicism  ;  but  their  wives  and  daughters, 
having  never  experienced  a  similar  dislodgment,  usually  oppose 
all  such  returns  and  relentings  with  their  whole  strength.  The 
tide  of  social  and  educational  influetices  being  in  their  favour, 
they  often  "  save,"  as  they  say,  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  even  if  the  elders  prove  intractable. 

The  object  of  this  examination  of  female  influence  has  been  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  whereas,  given  the  close  contact  of 
two  populations  professing  different  religions,  the  power  of 
woman  in  the  household  tends  to  accentuate  and  envenom  the 
differences;  the  same  power,  given  the  close  contact  of  two 
populations  professing  the  same  religion,  tends  to  the  speedy 
obliteration  of  all  differences  less  vital  in  character,  and  to  the 
fusion  of  the  two  races  into  one.  This  was  what  happened  in 
England  after  the  Conquest.  The  Normans  of  those  days, 
though  often  ambitious,  hard,  and  practically  unscrupulous, 
really  believed  in  their  religion;  and,  if  the  English  maidens 
whom  they  wedded  had  been  of  a  different  faith,  the  confusion 
and  bitterness  introduced  into  domestic  life  would  have  been 
endle&s.  Happily  it  was  otherwise ;  the  husband  in  every  such  case 
knew  that  no  Norman  damsel  would  train  up  his  children  in  the 
sweetness  and  liberty  of  the  Catholic  creed  more  strictly  and 
piously  than  his  English  wife ;  and  on  all  this  chapter  of  human 
life  his  mind  was  at  rest.  Similarly,  the  bride  entered  hopefully 
into  such  a  marriage,  knowing  that  in  proportion  as  she  and  her 
husband  took  life  more  seriously,  the  agreement  and  sympathy 
between  them— their  religious  ideas  being  the  same — could  not 
but  become  more  close.  There  were  no  twice-celebrated  mar- 
riages in  those  days;  no  disputes  about  the  christening  of 
children ;  no  separate  graveyardis;  no  "  you  go  your  way  and  I  will 
go  mine/'  If  a  church  were  to  be  built,  a  invent  founded,  a  friar 
supported,  husband,  wife,  and  children  were  all  alike  interested. 
Everywhere  conscience  was  at  ease ;  the  woman's  heart  was  satis- 
fied ;  and  soon  an  inextricable  network  of  blessed  family  affections 
overspread  the  land,  paving  the  way  for  that  union  of  languages, 
social  activities,  and  political  interests  which  soon  followed. 

With  Irish  Catholics,  this  *' expansion ''  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  carried  out  to  the  utmost  hope  of  its  pro- 
moters, would  do  absolutely  nothing  towards  softening  anti- 
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English  feeling.  To  the  Americanized  portion  of  them,  Eng- 
lishmen are  hateful  as  Englishmen^  whether  their  religion  be 
good  or  bad :  to  the  majority,  so  long  as  they  were  not  Catholics^ 
their  neighbours  would  be  no  nearer  or  dearer  to  them  than 
before.  In  Catholic  countries,  and  in  lands  where  the  Greek 
Church  prevails,  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  an  Englishman's 
religion  is,  or  whether  he  has  any  religion  at  all^  would  certainly 
not  be  diminished.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  for  Anglicans  to 
consider. 

Two  things  have  now  been  shown.  First,  that  the  method  by 
which  Europe — and  one  might  add  Persia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  North  Africa — actually  became  Christian,  far  from  being 
one  of  compromise,  toleration  of  differences,  inclusion  of  incom- 
patibilities, and  the  like,  was  one  of  sharp  and  vigilant  definition, 
with  exclusion  of  all  alien  elements.  Secondly^  it  has  been 
made  clear,  from  the  history  of  our  own  island,  that  this  uncom- 
promising method,  instead  of  being  the  source  of  division^  was  the 
chief  means  under  Providence,  at  a  period  when  an  alien  race, 
speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  had  rudely  seized  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  the  danger  of  an  estrangement  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  was  very  greats  of  healing  the 
breach,  assuaging  the  bitterness  of  subjugation,  and  finally 
bringing  about  that  complete  union  of  English  and  Normans, 
the  benefits  of  which  we  enjoy  to  this  day.  From  this  palmary 
instance  an  inference  is  of  course  suggested,  that  what  is 
wanted  for  the  improvement  of  our  national  condition  is  not  the 
co-presence  of  many  religious  systems — unlike,  but  mutually 
tolerant — but  the  sincere  and  general  acceptance  of  one  religious 
system. 

Thus  much  many  who  are  not  Catholics  would  be  ready  to 
admit;  but  they  would  feel  that  the  admission  did  not  take 
them  far,  because  such  a  general  acceptance  of  any  one  system 
appears  in  modern  times  to  be  impracticable.  Supposing  it  to 
be  granted,  they  would  say,  that  if  the  Catholic  religion  were 
true,  the  behaviour  of  its  defenders  in  allowing  of  no  compromise, 
and  condemning  every  opposing  doctrine,  would  be  natural  and 
right;  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the  conclusion  that  the  Catholic 
religion  is  true.  You  say  it  is  true,  we  say  it  is  false.  Who  is 
to  decide?  If  you  appeal  to  texts  of  Scripture,  we  say  that  you 
interpret  them  wrongly ;  you  say  the  same  of  us.  Where  is  the 
judge  of  appeal  ?  Will  you  name  the  Pope  ?  But  we  reject  his 
claims.  A  General  Council  ?  But  we  could  never  agree  on  the 
terms  of  convening :  and  even  if  that  were  possible,  we  should 
not  think  ourselves  bound  by  its  decisions,  if  adverse.* 

*  For,  (Article  XXI.),  General  Gouncils  **  may  err,  and  sometimes  have 
erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God." 
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h  .t  Y^iUi  trj^,  CaXbolMs  might  replj,  that  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
^yL'./cx*  t^ki^zjA  i^  fir/r^  by  Scripture  alooe,  when  those  against 
iii'.v,^^  .*  ,k  t^tfi  0:«puU:  our  interpretation  and  no  oooit  of 
^-;><ssi.  fjSkf.  tj0:  iUiv'u^A  whkh  both  sides  would  recognize.  We 
fcdtv  \<,xr.  u,0:  uJAu'iU'^  of  Scripture  is  proved  bj  the  Oiarch ;  and 
J  y,  *  flju^io'^  th«  proving  autboritv^  we  cannot  bring  the  matter 
fy,  'a,  fj,uf:^iM»u  by  pr«rM»iogyou  with  texts :  that  would  be  merely 
af^f^ifi^  in  a  drcle ;  but  we  say  that  you  ought  to  accept  the 
*i*^r.orlt//  fA  tY.ti  Church  because  it  is  proved  by  her  "notes,*' 
k/ffikh  fiul  by  hcripttire,  by  her  history,  and  by  miracles;  and  to 
pUiri  //;mrri6n«sense  and  honesty  a  miracle  at  least  should  be  an 
rjnaristv^rable  argument. 

Thiii  proposition — that  the  Church  is  partly  proved  by  miTaj^l^ 
— \h  hUb  which  those  outside  her  pale  are  accustomed  rather  to 
fivarl/;  or  deride  than  to  combat  directly.  Few  genuine  Protestants 
would  deny  that  if  the  Church  could  produce  among  her  creden- 
tials Huch  miracles  as  those  recorded  in  the  New  Testament^  they 
would  have  great  evidential  weight;  but  they  commonly  think  that 
evrm  if  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  appear  to  be  backed  by 
strong  testimony,  they  differ  in  some  essential  feature  from  those 
related  in  the  I^ible,  and  prove,  even  if  true,  little  or  nothing. 
Agnostics  take  a  bolder  line.  Miracles,  they  say,  do  not  occur ; 
they  were  believed  in  when  the  world  was  in  a  different  temper  ; 
they  belong  to  a  different  stage  of  civilization.  Well,  in  a  limited 
sense  this  is  true.  Cardinal  Newman  says  somewhere^  that  if 
a  miracle  were  reported  to  him  as  having  been  performed  by  an 
Anglican  bishop,  or  a  Presbyterian  elder,  he  should  '*  repudiate 
the  notion.'^  By  snch  persons,  and  among  such  persons,  no 
niiracIcH  could  be  expected  to  be  performed^  and  accordingly  none 
''  occur. ^'  Miracles  are  gracious  manifestations  of  dirine  power 
and  love,  modifying  the  ordinary  co-existences  and  successions  of 
phenomena,  in  reward  of  faith  or  in  answer  to  prayer.  They 
occur  among  those,  and  only  those,  who  practise  faith  and 
obedience  towards  the  God  of  nature  and  of  grace.  Anglicans 
may  in  a  limited  sense  possess  faith ;  but  their  minds  are  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  notion  of  a  sturdy  independence  in  religion, 
that  it  IB  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  practise  obedience  in  the 
ChriHtian  sense;  and  therefore  to  expect  that  miracles  should 
occur  among  them  would  be  unreasonable.  They  obey  the  State 
iu  the  things  of  religion ;  they  render  to  Ctt>sar  the  things  that 
are  (iod^H.  The  Presbyterian  does  not  indeed  obey  the  State; 
but  he  obeys  his  own  opinion,  or  his  leader,  or  his  synod :  and 
that  M  ('(lually  bud.  Still  more  unreasonable  would  it  be  to 
expect  H  miracle  to  occur  among  the  urban  throngs — ^the 
materialized  bourgeoisie  and  proletariate — the  '*'  average  Byzan- 
tines'*  of  modern  civilization.     Civilization  teaches  us  to  rely. 
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for  all  that  concerns  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  mind 
and  body,  on  trainings  experiment,  observation,  and  calculation. 
It  deals  with  averages,  with  ordinary  experience,  with  physical 
law.  The  results,  especially  when  men  are  considered  in  masses, 
are  held  to  be  so  satisfactory,  that  the  sect  of  Fositivists  discern 
in  its  development  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
theory  of  Providence,  which  they  hope  may  replace  the  habit  of 
looking  above  the  clouds  or  beyond  the  grave.  The  sect  is  not  yet 
entirely  successful ;  nor  of  course  does  reason  in  any  way  prescribe 
that,  while  studying  and  availing  ourselves  of  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  we  should  ignore  the  possibility  of  their 
being  modified  in  any  given  case  by  that  higher  force  to  which 
believers  give  the  name  of  God.  Still,  owing  to  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  human  mind,  a  sustained  absorption  in  any 
one  set  of  conceptions  tends  to  throw  conceptions  of  a  difierent 
order  out  of  sight;  and  hence  the  spoiled  children  of  civilization 
— ^in  all  the  centres  of  European  and  American  life — have 
unlearned  the  old  doctrine  of  a  humble  dependence,  when  all  is 
done,  on  Divine  Providence..  In  other  words,  they  are  a  populace 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  miracle  is  most  unlikely  to  occur. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  rather  a  hazardous  assertion  to  say  that 
miracles  have  never  occurred.  The  diflSculty  of  proving  a  negative 
is  proverbial.  Think  of  the  seventy  volumes  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
containing  the  particulars  of  many  thousands  of  miracles,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  supported  by  what  looks  like  evidence 
at  first  hand.  Consider  the  local  records  of  a  score  of  Catholic 
shrines,  which  have  burst  into  notoriety  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  each  with  its  tale  of  miraculous  occurrences,  vouched  for 
often  by  the  testimony  of  persons  still  living.  Consider  also 
that  the  assumption  of  the  non-occurrence  of  miracles  would 
leave  many  historical  problems  much  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  they  are  on  the  contrary  assumption.  For  instance,  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in 
the  seventh  century  becomes  tolerably  conceivable  if  we  allow  the 
miracles,  which,  according  to  Beda,  accompanied  that  conversion, 
to  have  really  happened.  If  they  did  not  happen,  then  the 
Catholic  converters  of  England  stood,  so  far,  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  Protestant  missionaries  who  have  laboured  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years  in  India.  These  last  have  certainly  worked 
no  miracles,  and  their  success  in  converting  the  natives  has  been 
exceedingly  small.  How  was  it  that  the  Augustines  and  the 
Wilfrids,  if  they  worked  no  miracles,  were  so  incomparably  more 
successful  t  It  will  be  said  perhaps  that  their  hearers  were  more 
credulous ;  that,  although  miracles  did  not  really  happen,  our 
forefathers  beUeved  that  they  happened,  and  so  the  effect  was  the 
same.   But  are  there  no  credulous  or  superstitious  races  in  India? 
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The  amiable  and  gifted  Heber^  the  earnest  Swartz^  the  enthu- 
siastic Carey^  would  have  found  thousands  ready  to- welcome  and 
OKvn  them  as  Thaumaturgi,  had  the  smallest  shred  of  fact  been 
producible  in  that  direction.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  our  fore- 
fathers were  at  any  time  fanciful,  imaginative,  and  prone  to 
credulity.  To  take  a  later  age — the  Host,  the  Merchant,  the 
Lawyer,^^the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  Chaucer's  *' Canterbury  Tales,'' repre- 
sent classes  of  which  the  representatives  abound  in  the  Protestant 
England  of  to-day.  They  were  business-like,  ready-witted,  short 
and  sharp  in  manner,  much  as  English  people  are  now :  they 
laughed  at  a  lying  cozening  pardoner,  as  we  laugh  at  ^'Mr. 
Sludge  the  medium."  If  they  believed  that  sick  people  were 
sometimes  healed  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,*  it  is  probable 
that  they  had  solid  and  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  belief.  It 
is  indeed  unquestionable  that  nothing  would  induce  their  Protes- 
tant descendants  to  believe  that  anything  similar  had  ever  hap- 
pened or  could  happen  at  the  tomb  of  an  Anglican  bishop.  But 
the  reason  of  the  difference  does  not  lie  in  the  English  laity, 
whose  temperament  is  but  little  changed ;  it  lies  in  the  altered 
condition  of  the  English  clergy— then  in  free  and  living  com- 
munion  with  the  Universal  Church,  and  with  the  See  of  Peter — 
now  cut  off  from  such  communion,  and  bound  by  the  lex  loci 
without  appeal. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  show  how  robust 
and  omnivorous  a  scepticism  is  required  to  reject  all  miraculous 
stories  in  gloho,  I  have  selected  from  various  periods  of  Church 
history  a  few  of  those  which  come  to  us  with  strong  evidence  in 
support  of  their  truth.  I  am  tempted  to  begin  with  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  the  marvels  of  whose  life  are  recorded  by  his  disciple, 
Sulpicius  Severus ;  but  it  seems  more  suitable  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  this  sketch  to  commence  from  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo 
(a.d.  35-4-431). 

A  well-known  chapter  of  ^^  De  Civitate  Dei*'  (Book  xxii.  ch.  8) 
is  headed  "  Concerning  the  miracles  which  happened  that  the 
world  might  believe  in  Christ,  and  do  not  cease  to  happen,  now 
that  the  world  believes."  Particulars  are  given  of  twenty-three 
events,  in  which  persons  believed  to  be  dead  had  suddenly  revived, 
diseases  were  suddenly  and  permanently  cured,  or  evil  spirits 
expelled.  These  events  are  all  assigned  either  to  Hippo  itself, 
the  town  where  Augustine  lived,  or  to  places  in  the  district  sur- 
rounding Hippo.  Many  of  them,  however,  could  not  at  this 
distance  of  time  be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  anything,  because 
Augustine  (who  through  all  this  chapter  is  studying  brevity,  that 

*  ''  The  holy  blissfol  martyr  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  thei  were  sick." 

Oani.  TcOes,  Prol. 
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he  may  hasten  on  to  the  end  of  his  work)  does  not  mention  on 
what  authority  he  relates  them.  It  seems  highly  probable  that 
in  each  case  he  had  the  authority  either  of  some  one  personally 
cognizant  of  the  facts^  or  of  one  of  those  libelli  or  written  state- 
ments which  it  was  customary,  he  says^  to  send  in  to  the  bishop 
when  a  miracle  had  happened.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
expressly  mentioned^  and  therefore  if  any  one  chooses  to  surmise 
that  St.  Augustine  is  here  relying  on  popular  rumour  only,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  several  of  these  miracles 
rest  upon  evidence  the  nature  of  which  is  specified.  Firsts  he 
relates,  apparently  as  an  eye-witness,  briefly  here,  but  more  fully 
in  his  "  Confessions  ^'  (Book  ix.  ch.  7),  the  recovery  of  sight  at 
Milan  by  a  man  who  had  been  blind  many  years,  through  the 
application  of  a  handkerchief  which  had  touched  the  bier  carrying 
the  freshly  discovered  relics  of  the  martyrs  Gervasius  and  Prota- 
sius.  This  happened,  he  says,  under  the  eyes  of  the  emperor 
(Yalentinian  II.)  and  an  immense  multitude  of  people ;  it  was 
in  the  year  386.  St.  Ambrose  (Ep.  22)  mentions  the  same 
miracle,  and  gives  the  man's  name.  There  is  a  slight  difference, 
however ;  according  to  his  account,  it  was  upon  touching  a  strip 
(fimbria)  of  the  clothing  which  covered  the  martyrs'  bodies,  that 
Severus  recovered  his  sight.  Paulinus,  a  notary,  sending  to  St. 
Augustine,  after  the  death  of  Ambrose,  a  short  biography  of  his 
great  patron,  also  refers  to  the  miracle,  and  adds  an  interesting 
circumstance.  "  A  blind  man  named  Severus,  who  to  this  day  is 
a  faithful  minister  of  the  Church  in  the  same  basilica — 
that  named  the  Ambrosian — upon  touching  the  clothing  of  the 
martyrs,  immediately  recovered  his  sight.'' 

The  next  miracle  that  Augustine  mentions  had  also  been 
witnessed  by  himself:  ^^nos  interfuimus  et  oculis  aspeximus 
nostrifl.^'  It  was  the  cure  of  fistula,  in  response  to  very  earnest 
prayer,  in  the  case  of  Innocentius,  an  ex-advocate,  living  at 
Carthage.  Then  he  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  named 
Innocentia,  also  of  Carthage,  cured  of  cancer  by  a  woman  just 
baptized  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  place ;  the  lady 
herself  told  him  the  whole  story.  So  when  a  man  at  Curubis 
was  cured  of  paralysis  and  another  malady  at  the  moment  of 
receiving  baptism,  Augustine  says  that  he  caused  him  to  come 
in  from  Curubis  to  Carthage,  and  implies  that  he  heard  all  the 
details  from  his  own  mouth.  The  cure  of  Paulus  and  Palladia 
was  also  witnessed  by  Augustine  himself,  but  the  complaint 
seems  to  have  been  nervous,  and  its  disappearance  might  possibly 
have  been  due  to  natural  causes. 

All  through  this  chapter  St.  Augustine  is  lamenting  that  the 
miraculous  events  which  he  describes  were  known  each  within  a 
very  narrow  circle,  unlike  the  Gospel  miracles,  which,  being  read 
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in  the  churches^  were  known  to  all.  It  woald  take  many  books^ 
he  says^  merely  to  place  on  record  the  miraculoos  cnres  which 
had  been  wrought  through  the  merits  and  intervention  of 
Stephen  the  first  Martyr  in  Calama  and  Hippo.  To  rescue  at 
least  some  of  them  from  oblivion,  he  had  instituted  the  practice 
of  sending  in  a  lihdlus  to  the  church,  whenever  a  miracle 
happened.  Seventy  such  lihelliy  he  says,  had  been  sent  in,  in 
the  two  years  since  the  shrine  of  St.  Stephen  had  been  set  up 
at  Hippo. 

The  late  Canon  Mozley  (''Bampt.  Lect."  p.  211)says  that  "eccle- 
siastical miracles  never  rise  above  a  low  level,  and  repeat  again 
and  again  the  same  ambiguous  types.''     He  thinks  that  this  is 
true  of  most  of  the  miracles  related  by  Augustine ;  and  as  to 
those  of  a  more  striking  kind^  such  as  the  raising  of  several  dead 
persons  to  life^  he  says  that  they  are  told  so  barely,  briefly,  and 
summarily,  that  they  "  evidently  represent  no  more  than  mere  report, 
and  report  of  a  very  vague  kind."     I  have  admitted  that  these 
notices  cannot  be  shown  not  to  have  rested  on  common  report, 
but  Canon  Mozley  was  not  justified  in  saying  that  ^'evidently'' 
they  had  no  other  foundation.     That  they  are  very  short  is  ex- 
plained by  Augustine's  hurry  to  get  the  whole  work  finished  and 
otf  his  hands ;  and  the  real  probability  seems  to  be  that  they  were 
abridged  from  some  of  the  liheUi  sent  in  to  the  clergy  by  those 
who  were  cognizant  of  the  facts,  in  accordance  with  Augustine's 
instruction.     The  author  of  ^'Supernatural  Religion''  (6th  ed. 
IS75)  shows  at  considerable  length  (pp.  175-187)  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  Canon  Mozley  endeavours  to  establish  between 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  such  as  those  told  by  Augustine,  and  the 
Ciospel  miracles,  is  quite  flimsy  and  illusory.     He  also  well  de- 
fends the  simple  rational  manner  in  which  Augustine  relates  his 
instani*!^.     But  after  this  he  abandons  the  subject ;  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  examine  Augustine's  statements  seriously. 
*'  Miracles  are  now  denied,"  he  says, ''  to  places  more  enlightened 
than  Naples  or  La  Salette";  except  in  the  *"  still  ignorant  and 
iKMiighted  corners  of  the  earth,  miracles  are  extinct."  This  superb 
air  niay  well  excite  a  smile.    The  writer  himself  probably  dwells 
in  Brixton,  or  Camberwell,  or  Islington,  or  some  such  London 
suburb ;  places  of  which  some  satirist — my  brother,  I  think — 
referring  to  the  advances  in  material  civilisation  which  are  made 
so  much  of.  exclaims :  ''  What  profit  is  there  in  being  able  to  travel 
a  dv^zen  times  a  day  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  from  Brixton 
to  Cumileu  Town,  if  I  leave  a  mean  ignoble  form  of  human  exist- 
ouoo  behind  me  at  Brixton,  and  find  the  same  on  arriving  at 
Camden  Town  ?  **    The  "  enlightenment  '*  of  the  urban  or  sub- 
urban  population,  which  sends  crowded  audiences  night  after 
night   for  a  whole  year  to  applaud  a  wretched  travestie  of 
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''  Faust/*  *  would  only  be  unreservedly  acknowledged  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Greenwich,  and  not  without  protest  even  there.  That 
miracles  are  "  extinct "  at  Brixton  and  Camden  Town,  may  be 
well  believed.  Among  those  for  whom  the  sublime  genius  of 
Goethe  is  so  completely  a  sealed  book,  no  event  is  at  all  likely  to 
occur  which  should  disturb  their  dream  of  sense,  and  serve  as  a 
suggestion,  or  afford  a  glimpse,  of  a  transcendental  administration 
of  this  lower  world.  Naples  I  have  never  seen ;  as  for  La  Salette 
it  is  merely  a  mountain.  But  I  have  looked  down  from  the 
sanctuary  of  Fourvieres  on  the  great  city  standing  at  the  junction 
of  two  mighty  rivers ;  from  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Gave  I 
have  gazed  at  the  basilica,  which  has  risen,  '^  like  an  exhalation,'' 
at  the  bidding  of  a  modern  devotion,  and  at  the  grand  mountain 
peaks  beyond ;  and  I  should  be  disposed  to  deny  that  either 
Lyons  or  Lourdes  was  a  more  "  benighted  "  place  than  Brixton. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  monk  of  St.  Evroult  in  Normandy,  of 
English  birth,  who  died  about  1140,  inserts  in  his  "Historia 
Ecclesiastica "  (Bohn's  translation,  ii.  323)  a  letter  written  by 
Warin,  afterwards  Abbot  of  St.  Evroult,  containing  a  narrative  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance.  Warin,  who  at  the  time 
of  writing  was  a  monk  in  Thorney  Abbey,  is  said  by  Orderic  to 
have  written  the  letter  at  the  request  and  in  the  name  of  Herve, 
Bishop  of  Ely  (d.  1130)  and  the  convent  of  monks.f  It  is  headed, 
'^To  all  the  faithful  sons  of  Holy  Church,  and  especially  to 
those  under  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,"  and  proceeds  to  tell  the 
following  story. 

In  1116  there  was  among  the  free-tenants  of  the  convent  of 
Ely  an  honest  and  simple  man  named  Bricstan,  dwelling  at 
Chatteris  in  the  fens.  Being  strongly  attached  to  the  monks,  he 
at  last  formed  the  wish  of  taking  the  habit  and  placing  all  his 
property  at  their  disposal.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  one  of 
Henry  the  First's  servants,  a  wicked  and  unscrupulous  man,  by 
name  Robert  Malart.  Robert  went  to  the  convent  and  charged 
Bricstan  with  being  a  thief  and  a  usurer  and  appropriating  the 
king's  money.  The  monks  being  intimidated  by  what  he  said, 
refused  to  admit  Bricstan  to  the  habit.  The  poor  man  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Huntingdon,  all  the  grandees  of  the  county 
being  present.  Ralph  Basset,  one  of  Henry's  creatures,  was 
judge.  Bishop  Herve  came  himself,  and  Reginald  Abbot  of 
Ramsay,  and  Robert  Abbot  of  Thorney,  and  many  other  clerks  and 

*  The  talent  of  the  principal  performers  is  tindeniable,  but  for  the 
piece  itself  no  words  of  condemnation  can  he  too  strong. 

f  The  commencement  of  the  letter  seems  to  have  heen  accommodatedy 
either  by  Orderic  himself  or  in  the  copy  which  he  had  before  him,  to  a 
somewhat  later  date,  for  Henry  1.  (d.  1135)  is  spoken  of  as  if  no  longer 
alive,  yet  Bishop  Herv^,  who  caused  the  letter  to  be  written,  died  in  1130. 
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monks.    Bricstan  was  produced,  with  his  wife.    He  was  a  short 

fat  man,  and  the  Norman  aristocrats  in  the  Court  made  game  of 

him.  The  unjust  judge  sentenced  him  and  all  his  substance  to  be 

at  the  king's  mercy.     He  gave  up  all  that  he  had  in  hand^  and 

gave  them  information  as  to  the  rest.     Being  pressed  to  own  to 

more  property,  he  broke  out  in  his  rude  English, ''  That  wat  min 

Lauert   God  Elmihtin  that  ic  sege  soth/'     Being  required  to 

swear  to  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said,  he  first  appealed  to  his 

wife^  conjuring  her,  if  she  knew  of  anything  kept  back^  to  reveal 

it^  and  not  suffer  him  to  commit  perjury.     She  said  that  there 

was  nothing  else^  except  sixteen  shillings  in  her  own  possession, 

and  two  rings.    Bricstan  then  took  the  oath.    Nevertheless  he 

was  taken  up  to  London  in  custody,  thrown  into  a  dungeon^  and 

heavily  ironed.     Here  he  remained  five  months^  in  what  misery 

and  hardship  we  may  imagine;  but  during  the  whole  time  he 

ceased  not  to  pray  to  God  for  help,  and  besought  with  great 

earnestness  the  intercession  of  St.  Benedict^  to  whose  rule,  and 

that  of  St.  Etheldrida,^  to  whose  monastery,  he  had  desired  to 

attach  himself.  One  nighty  when  he  was  at  his  last  gasp,  having 

received  no  food  for  three  days,  deliverance  came.     Preceded  by 

a  great  lights  which  made  him  screen  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 

three  saints  appeared  to  him.     One  of  them  announced  herself  as 

St.  Etheldrida;  her  companion,  she  said,  was  St.  Benedict ;  the 

third — how  recognized  does  not  appear — was  St.  Sexburga.     St. 

Benedict  laid  his  hand  on  Bricstan's  fetters,  which  immediately 

burst  asunder.   Then  the  saint  threw  them  against  the  post  which 

supported  the  gallery  above,  where  the  guards  were  lying ;  the  post 

was  cracked  or  broken,  and  the  guards  started  up  at  the  noise. 

Imagining  that  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  they  left  the  gallery  and 

came  down  to  the  dungeon,  the  doors  of  which  they  found  fastened 

as  they  had  left  them.  Having  heard,  both  from  the  other  prisoners 

and  from  Bricstan  himself,  all  that  had  occurred,  they  sent  a 

messenger  in  the  morning  to  Queen  Matilda,  who  happened  to 

be  then  in  London,  to  acquaint  her  with  this  strange  event.   The 

queen  sent  Basset  to  the  prison.     When  he  arrived,  he  was  in  a 

jeering  humour.     *' What  has  happened  to  you,  Bricstan  ?  has 

God  spoken  to  you  by  His  angels  ?  what  witchcraft  have  you 

been  at  ?'^     But  when  he  heard  from  the  prisoners  about  the 

light  and  the  apparition,  and  saw  the  broken  fetters,  he  altered 

his  tone  ;  he  even  wept,  and  conducted  Bricstan  at  once  to  the 

queen.     Matilda  ordered  that  the  bells  of  all  the  monasteries  in 

London  should  be  rung  in  honour  of  the   miracle.     Bricstan 

visited  several  churches  to  give  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  and 

soon  became  the  centre  of  an  immense  and  excited  multitude. 

*  Conunonly  called  St.  Audry. 
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At  St.  Peter's  Church  (Westminster  Abbey)  Abbot  Gilbert  and 
his  monks  came  out  to  meet  him  in  procession.  Afterwards  the 
queen  sent  him  to  Ely,  where  the  writer  of  the  letter,  attended 
by  the  whole  convent,  went  forth  to  ineet  him  with  candles  and 
crosses,  chanting  "  Te  Deum  laudamus.'^  The  habit  was  given  to 
Bricstan,  and  his  broken  fetters  were  hung  up  in  the  church. 

Such  is  the  story ;  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  say  that  it  is  all 
an  invention  of  the  monks  of  Ely^  in  order  to  bring  credit  to 
their  convent  and  their  order,  he  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  do  so : 
I  can  only  say  that  the  impression  which  the  narrative  leaves  on 
my  mind  is  something  quite  different.  It  has  to  me  an  air  of 
veracity  and  coherence ;  nothing  is  concealed ;  various  well-known 
persons  are  named  as  having  been  more  or  less  implicated  in  what 
is  said  to  have  happened ;  and  nothing  is  reported  of  any  of 
these  persons  which,  at  the  date  assigned,  he  or  she  might  not 
have  done.  It  will  be  said,  however,  that,  if  the  miracle  was  so 
amazing  and  so  widely  known,  it  must  have  left  some  trace  in 
contemporary  records.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  argument  can 
be  pressed ;  but  it  happens  that,  in  this  case,  some  corroborative 
testimony  can  be  adduced.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (d.  about 
1155),  author  of  a  well-known  chronicle,  writing  of  the  church 
of  Ely,  mentions  this  miracle  as  one  generally  spoken  of,  and 
describes  it  in  terms  which  entirely  agree  with  those  used  by 
Orderic,  except  that  he  says  that  it  was  St.  Etheldrida,  not  St. 
Benedict,  who  broke  the  prisoner's  chains.  He  proceeds  thus  : 
"  This  man,  by  name  Bricstan,  with  his  wonderful  chains,  was 
received  by  the  worshipful  Queen  Matilda,  and  by  all  the  clergy 
and  people  of  London  in  a  triumphal  procession.  Returning,  he 
was  honourably  welcomed  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  virgin 
[St.  Etheldrida].  His  chains  at  this  present  time  hang  in  front 
of  the  altar,  and  persons  entering  the  church  see  and  touch  them 
with  wonder.''  * 

Let  us  come  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Sire  de  Joinville, 
in  his  history  of  St.  Loui8,t  says  that  when  the  king,  being  on 
the  voyage  homewards  from  Cyprus,  was  sailing  from  PantellariaJ 
to  the  French  coast,  one  of  the  ships  in  company  lost  a  man 
overboard,  who,  though  he  made  no  effort  to  save  himself,  by 
swimming  or  otherwise,  floated  on  the  surface.  Those  on  board 
the  king's  ship,  which  was  fully  a  league  astern,  thought  that 
the  motionless  floating  object  was  a  bale  or  a  cask.  One  of  the 
royal  galleys  §  picked  the  man  up,  and  brought  him  to  the  king's 

*  Henr.  Hunt.  "  Hist.  Angl."  (Rolls  Series),  p.  xxv. 
t  Oh.  129,  ed.  De  Waillj;,  1874. 
t  An  island  between  Sicily  and  Africa. 

§  Joinville  does  not  say  where  these  galleys  were,  but  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  were  in  dose  attendance  on  the  king. 
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ship.  Joinville^  who  was  on  boards  questioned  the  man-— he  was 
a  Proven9aI,  the  esqaire  of  a  rich  man  named  Dragonet, — and 
asked  him  why  he  had  made  no  effort  to  save  himself.  The 
esquire  said  that  there  was  no  need,  for  as  he  was  falling  into  the 
sea  he  recommended  himself  to  Our  Lady  of  Yauvert,  and  she 
held  him  up  by  the  shoulders  until  the  galley  picked  him  up. 
Joinville  adds  that  in  honour  of  this  miracle  he  caused  a  painting 
of  it  to  be  made,  and  placed  in  his  own  chapel  in  France. 

This  story  shows  how  futile  is  the  line  of  argument  adopted 
by  the  author  of  *'  Supernatural  Religion/'  that  miracles  do  not 
happen  except  among  backward  and  unenlightened  populations 
— the  insinuation  being  that  they  are  accepted  on  mere  hearsay, 
and  rest  on  no  evidence.  All  critics — including  Voltaire  himself 
— speak  of  Joinville  as  a  man  of  honour  and  veracity,*  and  his 
testimony  as  to  what  he  saw  and  heard  may  be  accepted  with  as 
little — perhaps  with  less — hesitation  than  we  should  feel  in 
reading  the  travels  of  Mr.  Stanley  or  Mr.  Froude.  The  facts  of 
the  story  therefore,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  him,  may  be  held  to 
have  certainly  occurred.  And  yet  I  do  not  infer  from  this  as  a 
certain  conclusion  that  the  man  was  saved  by  miracle^  though  I 
think  it  extremely  probable.  On  a  calm  sea,  a  man  remaining 
perfectly  stilly  and  content  to  have  only  his  face  and  mouth  above 
water,  might  float  for  a  considerable  time — certainly  for  the 
twenty  minutes  or  so  that  may  be  presumed  to  have  elapsed  before 
the  galley  picked  him  up.  Against  this  view,  however,  is  the 
belief  of  Joinville  and  the  other  spectators  that  the  floating  object 
was  a  bale  or  a  cask,  either  of  which  would  have  made  far  more 
show  in  the  water  than  a  man  just  keeping  himself  from  sinking. 
It  all  comes  to  this,  that  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of 
miracles  will  accept  much  that  is  improbable  in  order  to  reject 
Joinville's  story^  while  those  who  believe  that  miracles  are 
possible  will  accept  the  esquire's  account  of  his  deliverance  as 
credible  in  itself^  and  as  smoothing  over  all  difficulty  in  the 
narrative. 

Descending  with  the  stream  of  Church  history,  we  encounter 
in  the  fourteenth  century  the  miracles  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna; 
in  the  fifteenth,  those  of  St.  John  Capistran  and  St.  Francis  of 
Paula;  in  the  sixteenth,  those  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova.  For  the  seventeenth  century  might  he 
singled  out  the  remarkable  and  well-attested  miracles  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Cupertino ;  and  for  the  eighteenth,  those  of  St.  Francis 
Girolamo  and  St.  Veronica  Giuliani.  Lastly,  from  the  crowded 
record  of  miracles  wrought  within  the  last  eighty  years  those  of 


*  "  La  bonne  foi,"  says  M.  Michand,  "  respire  dans  tout  ce  qa'il  nous 
dit" 
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Lourdes  might  be  selected^  becaase  the  book  describing  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  cultua  now  established  at  that  place  is 
famiUarly  known  in  this  country.  The  writer  of  that  book^  M. 
Lasserre^  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  own  case,  telling 
us  that^  after  halving  suffered  for  months  from  a  painful  affection 
of  the  eyes,  he  was  suddenly  and  permanently  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water  from  the  spring  that  flows  out  of  the  rock  in 
the  Lourdes  grotto.  M.  Lasserre  stiU  lives,  and  probably,  if 
applied  to  through  his  Paris  publishers  (Victor  Palme)  by  an 
honest  doubter,  would  supply  any  corroboration  of  his  own  state- 
ments that  could  reasonably  be  required. 

The  miracles  thus  selected  as  instances^  or  at  any  rate  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them,  are  recorded  upon  evidence,  which,  if 
the  subject-matter  were  not  miraculous,  would  more  than  satisfy 
any  reasonable  man.  It  is  not  pretended  by  Catholics  that,  on 
account  of  the  greatness  of  the  issues,  the  verification  of  these 
events  should  be  proceeded  with  on  lines  different  from  those 
which  learned  men  in  all  countries  employ  in  order  to  establish 
their  conclusions.  Learning  is  one ;  there  is  not  a  Catholic  and 
a  Protestant,  a  French  and  a  German  learning.  This  universal 
learning  is  based  on  logical  method,  and  on  the  rules  of  historical 
and  literary  criticism  which  that  method  suggests ;  and  these 
rules  must  be  applied  and  satisfied  in  the  case  of  any  alleged 
miracle,  before  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  its  reality  can 
be  justly  demanded.  What  logical  and  practical  corollaries  would 
follow  i'rom  the  completed  verification  of  an  adequate  number  of 
miraculous  instances  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  treated  at  the 
end  of  an  article,  already  perhaps  unduly  long.  In  sum,  they 
would  amount  to  this — miracles  being  proved,  the  Divine  origin 
and  overruling  of  the  one  Catholic  Church  in  which  they  occur 
are  proved  also. 

T.  Aenold. 


Aet.  II.— BARBOUR^S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

THE  discovery  in  1871  of  an  hitherto  unknown  MS.  con- 
taining a  large  collection  of  the  unpublished  writings  of 
Barbour  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  yet  the 
fact  is  one  not  only  of  national  interest,  but,  as  we  venture  to  think, 
has  a  very  general  interest  The  name  of  the  author  of  ^'  The 
Bruce"  is  familiar  to  us  all,  and  famous  in  Scotland  as  that  of  one 
of  her  earliest  poets  and  historians^  and  we  welcome  the  discovery 
in  our  own  generation  of  another  work  from  his  pen-^one  calcu- 
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lated  to  sustain  his  fame  as  a  man  of  great  piety  and  leamiiuf, 
and  as  affording  a  fresh  example  of  the  purest  style  of  the  early 
Scottish  language. 

We  owe  the  discovery  of  the  legends  to  the  late  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  for  the  pub- 
lication of  as  much  of  the  MS.  as  has  as  yet  appeared  in  print 
we  arc  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  M.  Horstmann^  who  has  brought 
out  an  edition  in  Germany.* 

That  the  legends  should  have  attracted  some  attention  abroad 
is  gratifying,  but  we  cannot  but  regret  that  as  yet  no  edition 
has  appeared  in  England ;  and  while  we  trust  that  such  an  edition 
will  eventually  be  published,  we  are  tempted  in  the  meantime 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  legends,  together 
with  a  few  words  regarding  the  author  himself  and  the  scanty 
historical  facts  known  in  connection  with  him.  The  Saint  whose 
legend  we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  our  subject,  also  deserves 
some  more  special  notice. 

The  exact  date  of  Barbour's  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
conjectured  to  have  taken  place  probably  in  or  about  the  year 
1316 ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. He  is  known  to  have  studied  both  at  Oxford  and 
in  France,  and  to  have  become  a  priest  He  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  by  the  year  1357.t 
From  the  evidence  of  his  writings,  Barbour  must  have  been  a 
man  of  childlike  faith  and  simplicity,  but  combined  at  the  same 
time  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  His  poem 
of  "  The  Bruce "  shows  him  to  have  been  a  devoted  patriot^ 
animated  by  that  zeal  for  Scotland's  freedom  which  has  at  all 
times  been  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  country. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Barbour  wrote  ^'  The  Bruce  "  at  the 
request  of  King  David  II.  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  heroic 
father  ;  but  a  comparison  of  dates  proves  this  to  have  been  im- 
possible. The  poem  was  evidently  written  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  who  likewise  granted  a  certain  pension 

*  Barbour's  "  des  Schottischen  Nationaldichten  Legendensammlung," 
C.  Horstmann,  Heilbronn,  1881.  The  Legend  of  St.  Machar  is,  however, 
not  included  in  the  collection  of  Scotch  Legends,  but  is  bound  up  in  M. 
Hortsmann's  edition  of  the  *^  Altenglische  Legenden,"  Heilbronn,  1881. 

t  The  cathedral  of  St.  Machar,  in  Aberdeen,  of  which  the  nave  now 
remains  almost  entire,  was  commenced  in  1366.  Bishop  Henry  Leighton 
(1422-40)  erected  the  two  western  towers  and  founded  tne  north  transept. 
Bishop  Lindsay  (1441-59)  paved  and  roofed  the  church,  and  Bishop 
Elphinstone  built  the  central  tower  and  the  wooden  spire. 

In  1560,  when  the  fury  of  the  mob  had  wrecked  this  stately  church, 
the  leaden  roofing,  bells  and  other  church  propert^r  was  shipped  for  Holland 
by  the  sacrilegious  robbers,  but  the  ship  laden  with  these  ill-gotten  goods 
sank  near  the  entrance  of  Aberdeen  Harbour.  Besides  the  cathedral,  two 
parishes  still  bear  the  name  of  our  saint — Old,  and  New,  Machar. 
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to  Barboar  in  token  of  his  gratitade.  Barboor^s  death  took  place 
in  the  year  1395-6^  and  it  must  have  been  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  that  he  wrote  the  legends  we  are  considering. 
Of  this  we  have  his  own  testimony  in  the  prologue  to  the  Legends. 
The  author  tells  us  that  he  is  debarred  by  his  great  age  from 
continuing  his  priestly  duties,  and  so  to  escape  the  dangerous 
vice  of  idleness  he  intends  writing  stories  of  the  Saints. 

To  kene  us  how  we  said  do 
Tharefore  in  lytil  space  here 
I  wry  t  the  lyf  of  Sanctis  sere 
How  that  mene  ma  ensample  ta 
For  to  serwe  God,  as  did  thai. 

M.  Horstmann  thinks  it  possible  that  the  Legends  were  com- 
posed in  the  shape  of  familiar  instructions  to  be  read  from  the 
pulpit,  but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  they  were  more  probably 
intended  as  pious  reading  for  the  use  of  the  faithful  in  general. 

The  author,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  prologue,  commences  with 
the  legends  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  giving  each  Saint  in  the 
order  of  his  dignity  instead,  of  in  the  order  of  the  Calendar. 
These  are  followed  by  legends  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Our 
Lord,  and  after  them  we  find  the  story  of  the  two  penitents — 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Mary  of  Egypt.  These  again  are 
succeeded  by  the  lives  of  four  martyred  Saints,  whose  history  is 
followed  by  that  of  four  confessors,  representing  the  three  states 
of  life — Matrimony,  Continency,  and  Virginity.  In  compiling 
the  remainder  of  the  legends,  Barbour  does  not  seem  to  have 
followed  any  definite  plan,  but  would  appear  to  have  grouped 
together  the  stories  of  the  Saints  with  regard  to  the  interest 
merely  of  particular  legends  and  their  reference  one  to  another, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list : — 

SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian 
St.  Ninian 
St.  Agnes 
St.  Agatha 
St.  Caecilia 
St.  Lucy 
St.  Christina 
St.  Anastasia 
St.  Euphemia 
St.  Juliana 
St.  Thekla 
St.  Katherine. 

The  chief  source  from  which  Barbour  has  taken  the  legends 
appears  to  be  from  the  "  Legenda  Aursea,''  and  they  are  as  a 
rule  free  translations,  interspersed,  however,  with  the  author's 


St.  Margaret 
St.  Placid 
St.  Theodora 
St.  Eugenia 
St.  Justina 
St,  George 
St.  Palagia 
St.  Thadea 
St.  Baptista 
St.  Vincent 
St.  Adrian 
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own  reflections  and  comments ;  and  he  seems  also  to  have  intro- 
duced some  matter  from  other  sources  now  lost.  Again,  some 
of  the  legends  claim  other  origin  than  the  "  Legenda  Aursea ; " 
for  instance,  that  of  St.  Thadeus,  which  is  taken  from  the 
"VitsB  Patrum/'  itself  the  original  source  of  the  ''Gtolden 
Legend.'^  Another  great  exception  is  the  legend  of  St.  Machar 
of  Aberdeen.  This  legend  is  taken  from  the  "  Vita  Sancti 
Macharii/^  now  lost^  from  which  life  the  six  lessons  for  the  Saint's 
feast  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  were  likewise  probably  derived. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  in  full  the  whole  of  these 
interesting  legends^  we  have  selected  for  illustration  the  story  of 
St.  Machar ;  and  this  for  several  reasons.  As  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  great  St.  Columba,  and  as  being  with  him  one 
of  the  earliest  apostles  of  the  North  of  Scotland^  the  life  is 
historically  interesting,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  foil 
account  of  the  Saint,  Barbour's  legend  is  of  peculiar  value. 

That  Barbour  should  have  given  us  this  life,  the  only  one  of 
a  Scottish  saint  in  the  collection  (with  the  exception  of  that  of 
St.  Ninian),  shows  his  special  desire  to  honour  the  memory  and 
spread  the  fame  of  the  patron  Saint  of  Aberdeen,  of  whom  he 
complains  that  even  in  his  day  too  little  was  known,  and  portions 
of  wiiose  cathedral  now  alone  remain  to  remind  the  inhabitants 
of  Aberdeen  of  their  great  apostle.  We  have,  of  course,  followed 
Barbour  entirely  in  our  short  sketch  of  St.  Machar's  life  and 
labours ;  but  there  are  several  points  in  the  legend  to  which  we 
would  wish  specially  to  call  attention.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Barbour  distinctly  states  that  St.  Machar  spent  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  at  Tours,  and  that  he  died  Bishop  of  that  city. 
In  this  his  account  agrees  with  that  given  in  the  Aberdeen 
Breviary,  where  we  are  told  that  the  Saint  was  buried  at  Tours — 
"  His  body  the  Church  of  Tours  in  reverence  retains.^'  But  of 
this  fact,  unfortunately,  no  proof  now  remains.  St.  Machar's 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  Archbishops  of  that  diocese, 
either  under  this  name  or  under  that  of  Mauritius,  the  name 
given  to  the  Saint  by  the  Pope  just  before  the  journey  to  Tours, 
and  on  occasion  of  his  consecration.  Nor  again  can  we  find  any 
historical  evidence  that  the  shrine  erected,  as  Barbour  tells  us, 
over  St.  Machar's  body  and  close  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin, 
existed.*^  At  first  sight  therefore  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  reconcile  Barbour's  statements  with  facts ;  but  there 
is  one  way  in  which  we  think  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  Barbour 
was  not  mistaken,  or  only  partially  mistaken,  in  his  statement. 
We   know    that  the    Archdiocese  of   Tours    possessed  several 

*  The  fact  of  the  Saint  being  buried  in  '*  St.  Martin's  Chamber,"  and 
the  miracles  which  occurred  at  his  tomb,  are  Hkewise  commemorated  in 
the  Hymn  for  the  Saint's  Office  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary. 
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suSragan  Sees^  whose  Bishops  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toars.  Among  these  Sees  we  find  mention  of  Le 
Mans,  Bennes^  Yannes^  and  other  Armorican  Sees. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  suffragan  dioceses,  being  a  Keltic- 
speaking  race,  would  have  a  community  of  language  with  our 
Saint,  and  may  we  not  conjecture  that  when,  as  Barbour  describes, 
the  clergy  of  Tours  earnestly  besought  St.  Columba  to  leave 
them  one  of  his  companions  to  preach  the  knowledge  of  God,  they 
were  seeking  to  give  the  Bretons  a  Bishop  whose  language  would 
be  almost  familiar  to  them  ?  And  therefore  it  is  possible  to  con- 
clude that,  although  at  present  we  cannot  certify  that  St.  Machar 
was  Bishop  of  Tours  itself,  he  very  probably  occupied  one  of  the 
Sees  subordinate  to  that  diocese.  Writing,  as  Barbour  did, 
seven  centuries  after  the  Saint's  death,  and  with  but  scanty 
written  records  to  bear  out  the  traditions  which  had  come  down 
to  him,  such  a  confusion  of  facts  would  not  be  unlikely  to  occur. 
As  regards  the  statement  that  St.  Machar  was  buried  at  Tours, 
we  think  that  a  possible  explanation  may  have  been  that  his 
sanctity,  being  so  well  known  and  honoured  throughout  the 
diocese,  a  commemorative  shrine,  possibly  containing  some  of  the 
relics,  was  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  believed  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  be  the  actual  burying-place  of  the  Saint. 

The  whole  story  of  th%  Saint's  connection  with  Tours  and  his 
devotion  to  St.  Martin  is  especially  interesting,  and  affords 
another  proof  of  the  peculiar  veneration  felt  by  our  early  Scotch 
missionaries  for  that  great  Saint.  Our  readers  will  recall  the 
affection  evinced  by  St.  Ninian  for  St.  Martin,  and  the  interest- 
ing details  of  their  mutual  friendship  to  which  the  church 
erected  in  Galloway  by  St.  Ninian  long  bore  witness.  This  church, 
which  St.  Ninian  caused  to  be  built  by  workmen  brought  from 
Tours,  was  in  course  of  erection  when  St.  Martin  died,  and 
St.  Ninian  dedicated  it  to  him,  the  first  of  many  churches  in 
Scotland  which  were  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Saint  of 
Tours.  If  we  consider  also  the  long  friendship  that  was  so  happily  . 
to  unite  France  and  Scotland  for  many  generations,  it  is  pleasant 
to  trace  the  commencements  of  this  sympathy  in  those  early  days 
of  our  national  history,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  mutual  friend- 
ships of  the  Saints  ot  the  two  countries.  In  conclusion,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  legend  of  St.  Machar  is  but  one  of  the  many  gems 
of  saintly  biography  contained  in  these  volumes  of  Barbour,  which 
we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  study  of  our  readers. 

Legend  of  St.  Machab. 

Born  of  a  noble  race,  Machar  was  the  son  of  Syaconus,  a  king 
or  chief  in  Ireland,  and  Synchene  his  wife,  and  being  baptized 
by  St.  Colman,  was  named  *'  Mocumma.^'  From  his  infancy  God's 
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grace  shone  in  him  brightly,  and  angels  Wilvl.<»d  over  him.  The 
king,  his  father^  saw  one  day  these  gracious  visitants  hover: ii^ 
over  the  house  where  the  child  lay,  singing  heavenly  music,  and 
entering,  saw  them  watching  round  the  infant's  cradle.  Filled 
with  joy,  he  praised  God  for  the  gift  of  such  a  son,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  kept  from  all  evil,  and  grow  up  in  Gods  service; 
and  he  and  the  queen,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
redoubled  their  prayers  and  alms-deeds. 

Before  long,  a  great  sorrow  came  upon  them ;  another  sou  was 
born,  who  died  without  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  the  country 
was  plunged  into  mourning;  but  the  king,  calling  to  mind  the 
privileges  granted  to  his  eldest  son,  commanded  that  the  body  of 
the  dead  child  should  be  taken  to  Mocumma  and  laid  beside  him, 
trusting  in  God's  mercy  that  the  elder  brother  might  win  grace 
for  the  younger ;  and  his  faith  was  rewarded,  for  the  child  was 
restored  to  life,  to  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  whole  people. 

Other  marvels  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  during  Mo- 
cumma's  childhood,  and  so  he  grew  in  strength  and  virtue, 
showing  gracious  promise  of  his  future  holiness. 

When  his  boyhood  was  passed,  Syaconus,  who  had  a  special 
veneration  for  St.  Columba,  besought  that  Mocumma  might  join 
his  disciples,  and  Columba  consenting,  the  youth  quickly  became 
one  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  and^  was  specially  beloved  by 
his  master,  whose  teaching  he  kept  ever  in  his  heart.  Making 
rapid  progress,  he  soon  surpassed  his  fellow-disciples  as  well  in 
knowledge  as  in  virtue,  and  he  was  especially  remarkable  for  his 
great  humility.  Lest  we  should  wonder  at  the  perfection  attained 
by  Mocumma  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  Barbour  reminds  us 
that  Solomon  became  wise  in  a  single  night — "  For  to  God  as 
we  ma  se,  Naethiug  may  impossible  be.'' 

Columba  perceiving  how  clearly  God's  grace  shone  in  his 
pupil,  spoke  of  him  in  these  terms  to  his  other  disciples : — 

Zone  mane  that  schenis  as  a  zeme, 
I  ame  nocht  diogne  to  lere,  trewly 
Fore  angelis  of  tyme  sene  haf  I 
Repare  til  byme  I  kene  hyme  al 
That  he  wald  lere,  gret  and  smal, 
&  namely,  hou  he  huly  wryt 
Sal  understand  &  expond  It. 

The  others  hearing  these  praises  of  Mocumma  were  filled  with 
envy,  and  strove  to  disparage  him,  but  Columba  knowing  the 
jealousy  of  their  hearts  was  unmoved,  and  continued  to  cherish 
Mocumma  singularly.  Meanwhile  the  fame  of  Mocumma's 
virtues  spread  through  Ireland,  and  crowds  flocked  to  visit  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.     Mocumma  desiring  to  escape  this 
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homage  shown  to  him,  and  feeling  that  wish  which  comes  to 
all  Saints  of  ridding  himself  of  earthly  ties^  and  devoting  himself 
more  entirely  to  God's  service  and  the  good  of  souls,  determined 
to  leave  his  native  land  and  go  whither  he  should  be  unknown, 
and  where  his  royal  birth  might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  work 
he  contemplated.  Therefore  opening  his  heart  to  his  master,  he 
declared  to  him  his  wishes.  Columba  rejoiced  at  his  resolution, 
and  confided  to  him  his  own  determination  to  seek  another  land 
wherein  to  preach  God's  truth,  but  counselled  Mocumma  to 
endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  family  and 
friends,  who  might  naturally  be  displeased  at  his  project. 
Mocumma,  however,  replying  in  the  touching  words  of  Ruth, 
assured  Columba  that  in  the  future  he  should  consider  him  as  his 
earthly  father  and  Holy  Church  as  his  mother,  and  so  he  should 
follow  his  master,  '^  Fore  quhare  thu  gays  wil  1  ga.  Til  ded  tak 
ane  of  ws  twa." 

Columba,  rejoicing  at  the  perfection  to  which  his  pupil  had 
attained,  declared  to  him  that  as  in  youth  he  had  borne  the  name 
of  Mocumma,  the  time  was  now  come  when,  as  he  had  attained 
to  manhood  in  Christ,  a  more  appropriate  name  should  be  his, 
and  called  him  from  that  time  forth  Machar.  Then  Columba, 
desiring  a  boat  to  be  prepared  and  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
voyage,  he  entered  it  with  those  who  were  willing  to  accompany 
him,  and  Machar  in  his  eagerness  was  the  first  to  place  himself 
in  the  boat.  The  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  after  sailing  for  a 
time  they  reached  in  safety  the  shores  of  Hy  (lona),  where  one 
called  Melumma  hospitably  received  them.  After  a  time 
Columba,  seeing  that  the  island  was  fair,  adorned  with  trees,  and 
*^  spryng  and  well  is  fare  and  clere,''  chose  it  for  the  place  of  his 
abode,  and  caused  huts  to  be  erected  for  himself  and  his  monks — 
the  lowly  commencements  of  the  world-famed  monastery  of  lona. 
Machar  meanwhile  was  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Island  of 
Mull,  hard  by,  and  after  accomplishing  this  mission  he  returned 
to  his  master  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Miraculous  assistance  was  granted  to  him  in  his  work,  and 
his  brother  monks  began  to  murmur  at  the  favours  received  by 
their  comrade,  and  accused  him  to  Columba  as  a  sorcerer,  declaring 
that  their  master  must  choose  between  them  and  him.  Columba, 
grieving  at  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  at  the  necessity  either  of 
banishing  that  disciple  (or,  as  Barbour  quaintly  calls  him, 
Printyse)  whom  he  most  loved,  or  those  whom  he  had  cherished 
from  their  youth  upwayds,  besought  the  brethren  to  hold  their 
peace  for  a  time,  and  deliberating  within  himself,  decided  to 
send  Machar  from  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  main- 
land of  Scotland,     Sending  for  Machar,  therefore,  he  reminded 
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him  of  Our  Lord's  words  to  His  disciples  :  "  Go,  therefore^  and 
teach  all  nations/'  and  of  the  impossibility  of  continuing  this  work 
on  the  island  on  which  they  dwelt ;  and  telling  him  that  as  his 
own  age  forbids  him  journeying  far  to  spread  God's  seed,  Machar, 
as  younger,  '^  Scharpare  of  wyt  and  mare  mychtty,'*  should  carry 
the  tidings  of  the  faith  to  the  many  lying  in  darkness.  Machar 
agreed  willingly  to  his  master's  wishes,  answering  that  it  was 
good  for  him  to  do  his  bidding.  Then  giving  him  twelve  com- 
panions to  assist  him,  Columba  made  him  presents  of  a  bishop's 
staff,  a  belt,  and  two  of  his  own  garments,  together  with  some 
books,  and  ordered  a  galley  to  be  provisioned  for  the  voyage. 
When  therefore  Machar  was  ready  to  pass  the  sea,  Columba 
called  the  other  brethren  together,  and  reminding  them  how 
he  had  fostered  them  for  so  many  years,  and  how  earnestly  he 
had  striven  to  inculcate  charity  among  them^  he  reproached 
them  for  their  un brotherly  conduct  to  Machar,  who  had  never 
wronged  them.  Touched  by  his  words,  they  repented  of  their 
wickedness,  and  implored  St.  Columba  to  reconcile  them  with 
him  whom  they  had  injured,  and  Machar  willingly  consenting^ 
they  separated  in  all  peace  and  charity.  Machar,  siter  receiving 
his  beloved  master's  blessing,  embarked  on  his  perilous  vovage^ 
and  after  sailing  for  three  days  he  and  his  companions  disem- 
barked on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire.  Near  where  they  landed 
they  found  dwelling  a  certain  *'  Cristine  man  "  named  Farcare : 
a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  who,  when  he  had  discovered  who 
they  were,  greeted  them  with  great  joy,  and  knowing  by  fame 
of  Machar's  holiness,  besought  them  to  enter  his  town  (or  dwell- 
ing ?)  and  pressed  them  to  accept  all  that  was  needful  to  them. 
Profiting  by  the  Saint's  teaching,  Farcare  made  great  progress 
in  the  spiritual  life,  and  praised  God  that  he  was  considered 
worthy  of  harbouring  such  a  guest.  Full  of  love  for  his  in- 
structor, he  desired  to  make  over  to  him  his  lands  in  that  part, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  devoted  to  God's  service.  Machar 
accepted  the  gift,  and,  remembering  St.  Columba's  prophetic 
words  regarding  the  spot  upon  which  he  was  to  build  his  churchy 
sought  till  he  found  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
round  which  the  water  flowed  in  the  shape  of  a  bishop  s  sta£P. 
Seeing  this,  Machar  called  his  disciples  and  declared  to  them  that 
he  had  found  the  place  foretold  him  by  his  beloved  master, 
announcing  to  them — *'  Lo,  here  myne  dwelling-place  for  ay." 
Then  he  caused  the  ground  to  be  prepared  and  a  costly  church 
to  be  erected — that  church  which  was  hereafter  to  be  called  after 
its  saintly  founder,  and  on  the  site  of  which  there  still  remains 
entire  the  stately  nave  of  the  cathedral  built  in  later  years  to 
honour  the  patron  Saint  of  Aberdeen.  While  the  church  was 
being  built  the  workmen  suffered  much  from  thirst,  and  in  their 
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distress  appealed  to  Machar^  who,  always  fall  of  sympathy  and 
pity,  by  his  prayers  caused  a  spring  of  fair  water  to  flow.  This 
spring  still  existed  in  Barbour  s  time. 

This  is  the  first  miracle  recorded  of  St.  Machar  in  the  new 
land  of  his  apostleship — that  country  which  Barbour  quaintly 
describes  as  '*  now  the  name  is  Scotland,  bot  Pychtis  then  in  it 
were  duelland/^  Near  by  our  Saint^s  dwelling-place  there  lived 
a  holy  man  named  Dewynik,  who  had  served  the  Lord  from  his 
youth.  Between  him  and  St.  Machar  a  loving  friendship  grew 
up ;  but  they  were  not  long  to  enjoy  this  mutual  comfort.  One 
day  Dewynik,  coming  to  his  friend,  represented  to  him  how 
many  were  still  living  in  spiritual  darkness  in  other  parts  of  the 
country^  and  proposed  that,  while  Machar  should  remain  to 
instruct  the  Picts,  he  himself  should  go  into  Caithness  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Machar  was  grieved  to  leave  him,  but  Dewynik 
replied  that  they  would  meet  in  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and 
knowing  that  his  own  days  were  numbered,  besought  Machar 
to  promise  that  when  tidings  of  his  death  should  reach  him,  he 
would  cause  his  body  to  be  brought  back  and  buried  in  the 
country  in  which  he  had  so  long  dwelt.  Machar  promised,  and 
they  parted,  to  meet  no  more  in  this  life — Dewynik  to  go  into 
Caithness,  and  Machar  to  continue  his  work  among  the  Picts, 
where  his  apostleship  was  greatly  blessed,  many  of  the  leading 
men  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  being  converted  to 
Christianity  by  his  means.  The  temples  and  idols  were 
destroyed,  and  his  mission  was  blessed  by  many  miracles  and 
graces:  among  others,  we  are  told  how  the  Saint  restored  a 
person  to  life,  delivered  another  from  the  power  of  the  devil 
and  gave  sight  to  the  blind.  We  select  one  of  the  last-named 
miracles  as  an  example : — 

Ane  vthir  tyme  Sanct  Machor  zed 

Freehand  &  sawand  Godis  Sed, 

Mene  brocht  a  mane  that  was  blind-borne 

&  seit  h3ane  Sanct  Machor  beforne 

&  prayt  hyme  ful  fare  that  be 

Thru  his  prayere  wald  gere  hyme  se, 

&  he,  that  reucht  ay  in  bert  had, 

Tuk  wattir  &  blissit  it  but  bad 

&  there-with-all  ennoyntit  richt  thane 

Oure-corce  the  eyne  of  that  blind  mane 

&  sad  till  hyme  "  luk  vpe  and  se '' 

&  as  he  bad,  richt  saw  did  be  : 

&  saw  als  clerly  all-kine  thinge 

As  he  of  sicht  had  neur  merring, 

And  that  na  tyme  saw  befor, 

Saw  thane,  &  lo¥ryt  Sanct  Machor, 

Quhame  thru  the  sieht  God  swa  hyme  gefe. 
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The  fame  of  Machar's  holiness  spread  abroad^  and  people  came 
from  other  countries  to  gain  his  blessing.  Among  these  are 
specially  mentioned  two  young  men  from  Ireland^  who,  after  long 
search^  discovered  Machai*^s  abode^  and  being,  as  Barbour  says^ 
^^  Sume  dele  lettryt/'  anxiously  desired  his  assistance  in  the  study 
and  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Saint  received  them 
with  much  kindness,  and  instructed  them  in  Christian  know- 
ledge, and  in  all  that  concerned  their  soul's  health;  but  his 
words  fell  on  barren  soil,  and  these  young  men  took  their  depar- 
ture, reviling  the  learning  and  admonitions  of  the  Saint,  and 
calling  him  a  hypocrite.  But  their  irreverence  did  not  pass 
unpunished;  sudden  death  overtook  them,  and  their  bodies 
falling  into  a  morass^  were  never  recovered. 

Meanwhile  Machar's  fellow-workman  in  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
St.  Uewynik,  was  approaching  the  term  of  his  labours  in 
Caithness.  On  his  deathbed  Dewynik  desired  his  disciples^  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  dead^  to  bear  his  body  to  one  of  Machar's 
churches,  and  remind  his  friend  of  his  promise  on  the  occasion 
of  their  sorrowful  parting.  When  all  was  over,  therefore,  the 
disciples  hastened  to  fulfil  their  master's  bidding,  and  bore  the 
sorrowful  news  to  St.  Machar.  The  latter  was  deeply  grieved 
at  the  tidings,  but  strove  to  resign  himself  to  God's  holy  will, 
and  spent  the  night  in  prayer.  During  this  vigil  he  was  con- 
soled by  a  vision  of  angels  watching  over  St.  Dewynik's  body. 
Rejoicing  at  this  testimony  to  his  friend's  beatitude,  Machar, 
when  day  came,  summoned  his  disciples  to  accompany  him,  saying 
they  must  hasten  to  perform  the  rites  of  burial,  and  sing  the 
Office  appointed  for  those  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Machar  buried 
his  saintly  friend  at  Banchory,  and  the  place  in  Barbour's  own 
day  was  still  known  as  Banehory-Dewynik.  It  would  be  plea- 
sant to  linger  over  this  period  of  our  Saint's  life  :  but  for  a  fuller 
account  of  the  miracles,  and  for  a  pretty  story  of  the  visit  of 
St.  Ternan,  a  neighbouring  Bishop,  to  Machar,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  Barbour's  graphic  description,  and  follow  the 
Saint's  life  in  its  concluding  years. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Machar  was  consoled  by  a  visit 
from  his  beloved  master,  St.  Columba,  and  so  rejoiced  were  the 
Saints  to  meet  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy.  Then,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  St.  Columba  had  confided  to  Machar  his 
intention  of  leaving  his  native  country  to  evangelize  Scotland, 
he  now  told  him  that  he  was  again  bent  upon  a  long  journey, 
and  that  he  purposed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Machar 
implored  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  him,  to  which 
St.  Columba  consented,  and  the  two  Saints  set  forth  on  their  way 
to  those  foreign  lauds  from  whence  Machar  was  not  destined  to 
return. 
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Their  joarney  was  long  and  toilsome,  but  God  watched  over 
them  singularly,  and  many  wonders  were  wrought  on  their 
behalf^  and  so  at  last  they  came  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  hastened 
first  to  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul^  as  is  the  pious 
practice  of  all  pilgrims  on  first  reaching  Rome.  The  Pope  (St. 
Gregory  the  Great),  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  two  venerable 
pilgrims,  sent  for  them  to  his  presence,  and  received  them  with 
great  kindness  and  reverence,  inquiring  the  object  of  their  journey, 
and  asking  many  questions  about  the  distant  land  from  which 
they  came.  They,  in  a  few  words,  making  known  the  cause  of 
their  journey,  thus  replied: — 

The  cause  of  this  trawall 
That  we  haf  tane  one  hand  but  fale 
Is  for-to  wyne  lestened  renude, 
Till  our  sawlis  eftire  our  dede. 
Ane  uthir  cause  ais  haf  we  eke 
Petire  and  Paule  here  for-to  sake, 
And  mony  uthir  in  this  stede 
For  Godis  sake  that  tholit  dede, 
&  for  till  haf  zoure  benysone 
&  zoure  gud  informacione. 

The  Pope  then  calling  Machar  to  him,  told  him  that  he 
should  create  him  Bishop  of  the  Picts,  and  bade  him  change  his 
name.  Thus  he  who  had  been  called  in  his  own  country 
Mocumma,  and  in  the  land  of  his  apostleship  Machor,  was  here- 
after, by  the  bidding  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  be  called  Morise. 
On  a  day  fixed  the  Pope  consecrated  Morise,  after  instructing 
him  in  all  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  state,  and  then  addressed 
him  in  this  strain  : — 

Lo,  bruther  &  in  Criste  sone  dere 
Thru  wefcheyng  of  our  handis  heie 
The  haly  gast  als  callit  the 
Of  biscbape  to  the  dignite 
That  is  schofine  &  to  the  bicht, 
Trawale  that  for  all  thi  mycht 
In  Goddis  wyne-zarde  forto  vyne 
Fule  folk  that  bundine  ar  with  syne 
The  wark  of  wangeliste  tha  do, 
&  the  oiHce,  that  is  the  to 
Committit,  fulfill  ilke  day 
&  unreprofit  kepe  the  ay. 
&  gaynand  &  unchaogeabili^ 
As  thu  se  nid  is,  thu  chastly 
In  pacience  argw,  and  pray 
&  in  doctrine  be  besy  ay. 

After   this   ceremony   the    new    Bishop    and    St.    Columba 
received  again  the  Pope's  blessing,  and  then  set  forth  on  their 
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return  joomey.  According  to  Barbour's  narratiFe^  the  two  Sainti 
had  no  settled  plan  of  visiting  Tours  on  their  way  home,  but 
Providence  would  seem  to  have  led  them  to  that  town,  dear  to 
them  as  containing  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin.  While  thqr  were 
approaching  Tours,  the  Bishop  of  that  town— -to  whom  God 
made  known  the  holiness  of  His  servants— -came  forth  to  meet 
them,  accompauied  by  his  clergy,  and  made  them  welcome,  enter- 
taining them  most  hospitably.  Not  content  with  thus  honouring 
the  pilgrims,  the  Bishop  urged  them  to  remain  and  dwell  i£ 
Tours,  but  St.  Columba,  whom  nothing  could  tempt  to  abandon 
Scotland,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  this  reqoest. 
Then  the  clergy  implored  him  that  he  would  at  least  leave  them, 
in  his  place^  one  of  his  disciples  to  preach  Ood's  word  to  them. 

Columba  was  disturbed  at  this  request,  and  he  and  his  com- 
panions remained  silent  till  St.  Morise  spoke,  and  addressing  St. 
Columba  as  his  *'  fadire  dere,'^  said  whatever  the  Saint  thought 
needful  to  command  he  would  undertake  as  being  Ood's  will, 
however  hard  or  painful  it  might  be.  Columba  blessing  his 
resolve,  declared  he  should  remain  at  Tours  to  work  in  Grod'a 
cause,  and  comfort  Holy  Church  for  three  years,  and  that  when 
this  was  accomplished  he  should  receive  the  heavenly  reward, 
and  be  with  himself  and  St.  Martin  fellow-saints  in  God's 
kingdom.  The  tender  friendship  which  united  the  two  Saints, 
made  the  parting  a  hard  one,  and  Morise  affectionately 
reproached  his  master  for  leaving  him  thus  alone  amongst 
strangers ;  and  to  console  him  Columba  promised  always  to  be 
near  him  in  spirit.  Then  they  repaired  together  to  the  Bishop 
to  ask  his  blessing  before  Columba  should  set  out  on  his  journey. 
After  this  leaving-taking  was  accomplished,  Columba  spent  the 
night  in  prayer  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  where  it  is  said 
the  great  Bishop  appeared  to  him  and  gave  him  the  book  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  been  buried  with  him.  This  book,  pre- 
served as  a  great  treasure  by  Columba,  was  left  by  him  at  his  death 
to  his  church.*  When  the  night  was  passed,  Columba  left  Tours, 
accompanied  by  Morise  and  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who, 
after  escorting  him  for  some  distance,  took  leave  of  him  with 
much  sorrow,  or  as  Barbour  has  it. 

With  oft  blissing  and  regrat  bath, 

For  it  is  a  full  noyus  thing 

Of  dere  friendis  the  departying. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  Barbour's  version  of  tbis  occarrence  differs 
from  the  account  given  by  O'Donnell,  who  says  that  the  people  of  Tours 
havinff  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  place  of  St.  Martin's  sepulture, 
begged  Columba  to  discover  it  for  them,  which  he  consented  to  do  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  whatever  was  in  the 
hallowed  tomb,  excei>t  the  bones  of  the  Saint,  and  became  in  this^way  the 
possessor  of  the  precious  book. 
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The  night  after  St.  Cokimba's  departure,  the  Bishop  of  Tours 
had  a  vision  regarding  the  new  teacher  who  had  been  given  to 
his  flock.  St.  Martin  appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  praise 
God  for  the  grace  done  to  Tours  in  possessing  so  great  a  servant 
of  God  as  its  apostle  and  intercessor ;  one  whose  heavenly  reward 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets^  whose 
example  he  had  followed  on  earth,  by  leaving  his  mighty  kind- 
dred  and  all  this  world^s  goods  to  undertake  for  God's  sake  this 
long  pilgrimage.  The  Bishop  lost  no  time  in  consulting  his  clergy 
upon  this  vision^  and  so  impressed  were  they  all  with  its  heavenly 
character,  that  the  Bishop,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  flock^ 
gave  St.  Morise  full  jurisdiction  over  himself  and  his  diocese. 

The  Saint's  work  at  Tours  was  greatly  blessed;  he  himself  was 
the  most  beautiful  example  of  the  virtues  he  preached,  and  the 
clergy  and  people  rejoiced  at  possessing  such  a  pastor.  Temporal 
blessings  were  likewise  granted  to  Morise's  prayers,  so  that  during 
the  time  of  his  episcopacy  no  pestilence  troubled  man  or  beast^ 
and  the  seasons  were  fair  and  fruitful.  When  three  and  a  half 
years  had  passed,  the  time  of  his  exile,  as  foretold  by  St. 
Columba,  was  accomplished,  and  his  reward  was  at  hand.  Falling 
into  a  "  lytill  fewire,"  the  Saint  was  soon  in  danger,  and  after  six 
days,  so  rapid  was  the  disease,  death  was  at  hand.  He  caused 
his  grave  to  be  made,  and  had  himself  carried  to  his  oratory,  and 
then  desiring  his  disciples  to  come  to  him,  he  bade  them  a  loving 
farewell,  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  all  virtues 
and  of  brotherly  charity  ;  and  as  they  weeping  implored  him  not 
to  leave  them  desolate,  he  assured  them  that  he  would  always  be 
near  them,  making  intercession  for  their  needs  before  the  throne 
of  God.  As  Gt)d  had  blessed  his  life  with  many  supernatural 
blessings,  so  in  his  death  these  graces  continued.  The  Bishop 
and  religious  who  surrounded  Morise's  deathbed  saw  Our 
Lord  and  the  twelve  Apostles  standing  by  him,  and  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Columba  also  present  to  receive  the  soul  of 
their  brother  in  Christ.  Our  Lord,  addressing  Morise,  welcomed 
him  in  loving  words  to  heaven.  At  these  gracious  words  Morise 
rose,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  said  in  a  strong  voice, 
"  In  manus  tuas  Domine,  my  saule  I  gyf/'  and  so  saying  he 
yielded  up  his  soul  to  his  Maker. 

The  legend  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  people  of  Tours,  in 
token  of  their  reverence  for  St.  Morise,  laid  his  body  by  the  side 
of  St.  Martin,  and  erected  a  costly  shrine  over  the  tomb ;  and 
from  the  date  of  the  Saint's  death  till  Barbour's  own  day  the 
miracles  wrought  by  his  intercession  continued  to  show  forth  his 
glory. 

M.  M.  Maxwell  Scott. 
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akt.  iil— war  and  ballooning. 

THE  object  which  stimulated  the  practical  inTention  of  tk 
balloon  was  its  use  in  war.  In  theoiyy  the  balloon  was 
invented  before  the  experiments  of  the  brothers  Montgolfier. 
Theory  is  ever  the  soil  of  practice — a  soil  that  is  componndedfrom 
the  thoughts  of  many.  The  idea  of  the  balloon  has  its  stmrtiiig- 
point  in  the  principle  elucidated  by  Archimedes  of  Syracme^ 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era — yiz.,  that  a  bodf 
must  remain  suspended  in  a  fluid  denser  than  itself.  E^en  befbn 
the  exact  period  of  the  Renaissance  of  science,  we  read  of  maiij 
suggestions  for  accomplishing  the  suspension  of  a  globe  in  the 
air.  These  suggestions  were,  in  common  with  many  others  of 
that  period,  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  Albert  of  Saxony,  a 
monk  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  states  that  fin 
enclosed  in  a  hollow  globe  would  raise  it  to  a  certain  heieht.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  we  discover  alchemical 
tenets  in  the  ideas  concerning  aerial  ascents.  It  was  conceived 
that  the  dew  which  fell  daring  the  night  was  of  celestial  origin 
8hod  by  the  stars :  this  was  drawn  up  again  to  heaven  by  the 
sun  $  rays  in  the  morning ;  which  belief  led  to  the  snggotion 
that  an  egg-shell  filled  with  morning  dew  would  rise  in  the  air. 
That  those  early  dreams  of  the  philosophers  of  this  age  attracted 
nt  tout  ion  is  evident  from  the  satire  produced  on  them  by  the 
witty  Frouoh  writer,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  which  was  entitled 
**'riio  Oouiioal  History-  of  the  States  and  Kingdoms  in  the 
Sun  and  Moini/*  In  this  romance,  a  French  traveller,  in  order 
\o  ivaoh  tho  moon,  fastens  round  his  body  some  flasks  filled  with 
tho  morning  dew.  The  tlasks,  however,  are  broken  and  the  tra- 
v\*llor  prtvipitati\I  to  the  ground.  TVhen  cared  of  his  wounds,  he 
makos  anothor  attempt  by  means  of  a  machine  acting  on  a  tnin 
\'l'  w  hools.  Failing  again,  he  applies  rockets  to  the  machine  and 
t\\  last  ivav*hos  tho  nuvn. 

A  tu^taMo  ptx'jivt  of  this  period  was  that  of  the  Jesuit  Lana, 
n\  \\\t\).  Mo  prv'|K>$i\l  to  make  a  balloon  of  thin  copper  and  to 
lylnui^t  \l  o('  air.  This  wvniU  have  been  a  vain  attempt,  as 
U».«  \\o»^;ht  of  tho  oxtorual  air  would  have  crashed  the  copper 
f^l««lM'  \\\\\'A  o\hausti^^. 

In  liOO,  TaNomhsU  asvvrtainod  the  true  nature  of  hydrogen 
f»'»".  \\\\w\\  \^  \\w  hi^hii^t  suWtanoe  known,  being  about  fourteen 

••••' »■<  ^»i;,h»    !»**  aiv      Ihis  discovery  led   Joseph   Blacky   the 

*'»"' "«  .•I'rihMuwtix  at  iho  rmversity  of  Edinburgh,  to  suggest 

Ml  ..M.'  m(  l\'  li'otmoH  that  A  weight  might  be  lifted  from  the 
,i«..)iinl  li\  .»n  wUxwy^  u^  x\  a  sphofv  nlled  with  hydrogen  gas.     A 
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fruitful  idea,  once  expressed,  is  rarely  lost,  however  casual  its  first 
expression.  Some  years  later,  Tiberius  Cavallo,  an  Italian 
merchant,  remembered  the  remark  of  Dr.  Black,  and  in  1782 
tested  its  truth  by  experiment.  He  first  manufactured  some 
paper  bags,  which  he  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  To  his  dis- 
appointment the  subtle  gas  escaped  through  the  pores  of  the 
paper.  He  then  collected  the  gas  in  soapy  water,  and  the 
bubble  of  gas  ascended.  A  soap  bubble,  filled  with  hydrogen  gas, 
was  therefore  the  first  balloon.  The  experiment  seems  to  have 
been  repeated  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
described  in  the  Transactions  of  that  society ;  but  neither  Cavallo 
nor  his  coUqagues  pursued  the  experiment  further,  and  there  was 
still  to  be  found  that  peculiar  kind  of  energy  that  would  transform 
the  laboratory  experiment  into  a  practical  reality.  Books  are, 
indeed,  the  carriers  of  thought.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  work  of 
Priestley,  in  which  were  described  these  discoveries  of  Cavallo,  and 
which  was  translated  into  French,  that  Joseph  Montgolfier,  of 
Annonay,  was  fired  to  perform  an  experiment  that  is  historical. 
Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier  were  the  sons  of  the  proprietor 
of  an  extensive  paper  manufactory  at  Annonay.  These  brothers 
were  keen  observers,  and  although  they  lived.in  an  obscure  country 
town  they  were  possessed  of  a  considerable  information.  They 
usually  carried  on  their  experiments  in  concert.  Their  first 
attempt  at  a  balloon  was  to  repeat  Cavallo^s  experiment,  by 
sending  up  bags  of  paper  filled  with  hydrogen  gas — like  him,  to 
fail  and  to  be  discouraged  because  the  gas  escaped  through  the 
pores  of  the  paper. 

In  1782  Joseph  Montgolfier  filled  a  paper,  or,  as  some  say,  a 
silk,  bag  with  heated  air.  Probably  he  tried  the  experiment 
with  both  materials.  The  bag  rose  to  a  considerable  height — 
some  say,  75  feet.  Montgolfier  was  not  content  with  such 
trifling  efforts;  a  patriotic  motive  stimulated  him  to  make 
the  invention  of  use  to  France  in  her  wars,  and  the  pioneer  bag 
of  40  cubic  feet  capacity  was  succeeded  by  one  of  680  cubic 
feet;  this  again  by  one  of  23,000  cubic  feet.  Montgolfier 
seemed  on  the  high  road  to  a  brilliant  and  unrivalled  fame. 
There  was,  however,  another  brain  actively  employed  in  eclipsing, 
or  at  any  rate  diminishing,  the  fame  of  Montgolfier — that  of 
Charles  the  Parisian.  He  realized  that  using  heated  air  would 
never  become  a  satisfactory  method  of  filling  balloons;  air,  as 
heated  in  a  fire  balloon,  being  three- fourths  the  weight  of  air  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  He  also  doubtless  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  the  danger  of  connecting  fire  with  a  balloon — a  danger  often 
realized  since,  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  He  therefore  took 
up  the  experiments  with  hydrogen  gas  where  Cavallo  and  the 
Montgolfiers  had  left  off.     Hydrogen  gas  being  some  fourteen 
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times  as  light  as  air^  its  superiority  for  filling  balloons  was,  to  his 
mind,  indisputable.  Ther  missing  link  that  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  found  by  him.  By  means  ot 
varnish  he  succeeded  in  making  a  material  gas-proof,  and  con- 
sequently produced  the  first  gas  balloon.  From  the  efforts  of 
Montgolfier  and  Charles  commenced  the  history  of  ballooning. 
The  purport  of  this  article  is  not,  however,  to  discuss  or  relate  its 
general  history  with  its  startling  incidents^  often  bristling  with 
hair-breadth  escapes  and  tragedies^  but  to  point  out  the  use  of 
the  balloon  as  an  adjunct  to  war. 

By  many  persons,  those  who  advocate  its  use  in  war  are  looked 
upon  as  enthusiasts — with  some  an  enthusiast  is  synonymoos 
with  a  fanatic.  Granted  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  expended  on 
improper  subject-matter — wild  incoherent  schemes^  devoid  of  that 
backbone  of  practicability  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
scheme ;  but  give  enthusiasm  proper  subject-matter^  truth  and 
coherency,  it  becomes  a  noble  thing ;  it  is^  in  fact^  the  life-blood 
of  science  and  art.  In  other  words,  it  is  earnestness  of  purpose. 
The  use  of  balloons  in  war  is  worthy  of  this  earnestness  of 
purpose.  The  way  in  which  balloons  have  been  chiefly  utilized 
in  war,  is  for  taking  observations  of  the  enemy.  In  such  cases, 
the  balloons  are  captive.  As  early  as  in  1793  the  French 
Government  made  use  of  such  balloons,  and  their  use  was 
attended  with  success  in  those  wars  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment carried  on  soon  after  the  French  B/Cvolution. 

It  was  Guyten  de  Merveau,  one  of  the  earliest  experimenters 
in  ballooning,  who  suggested  this  use  of  captive  balloons  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A  few  years  before  this  Guyten 
had  been  more  ambitious.  He  had  sought  to  direct  a  balloon 
against  the  wind,  by  means  of  oars.  His  was  the  second  attempt 
on  record  at  balloon  navigation.  His  proposals  to  the  French 
Government  were  less  ambitious,  and  consequently  more  practical 
than  his  early  experiments. 

The  balloon  experiments  which  the  French  Government  insti- 
tuted at  Meudon,  under  Guyten  de  Merveau,  Contelle  and 
Conte,  were  so  successful  that  a  company  was  formed,  called 
Aerostiers.  The  first  balloon  made  was  called  the  "  Entrepenant.'* 
This  was  used  at  the  siege  of  Maubeuge  and  Charleroi,  also  at 
the  battle  of  Fleuru0.  On  this  latter  occasion  it  is  recorded  that 
the  balloon  remained  in  the  air  ten  consecutive  hours,  every 
movement  of  the  enemy  being  seen  and  signalled.  It  was  again 
used  at  the  siege  of  Mainz.  In  1796  the  French  War  Committee 
manufactured  some  more  balloons,  which  were  sent  to  the  armies 
at  Diisseldorf  and  Stuttgardt  on  the  Rhine  respectively.  Alto- 
gether, it  seems  that  more  practical  work  with  captive  balloons 
was  done  at  this  time  in  actual  war  than  has  been  accomplished 
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since.  It  was  Napoleon  who  stopped  their  career  of  usefalness 
in  France.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  set  much  valae  on  the 
use  of  balloons  in  war^  as  he  only  took  out  balloons  on  one  cam- 
paign— the  Egyptian  campaign  in  1796 — and  did  not  use  them 
actually  in  the  field.  Some  of  the  balloon  apparatus  was  captured 
by  the  English.  A,  few  years  later  the  balloon  corps  was  dis- 
solved^ and  until  so  recent  a  date  as  1859  no  further  experiments 
in  balloon  warfare  were  conducted  in  France. 

Captive  balloons  were  used  in  the  Civil  War  in  America  in 
1861 ;  and  later  on  a  balloon  corps  was  instituted  by  the 
Federals.  In  connection  with  these  balloons^  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  the  balloon  and  the  ground  was  established, 
an  improvement  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  French  had 
communicated  their  messages  in  the  operations  described  above. 
The  latter  communicated  intelligence  by  sending  down  from  the 
balloon  notes  attached  to  small  bags  of  ballast. 

It  is  this  use  of  captive  balloons  for  observation  that  has  been 
revived  by  the  English  Government,  and  experiments  are  now 
continually  being  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chatham,  under 
a  committee  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Notably  amongst  those 
who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  this  revival,  are  Major  Elsdale, 
R.E.,  Major  Templer  and  Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  R.E.  The 
Royal  Engineers  sent  a  balloon  exhibit  to  the  War  Department 
of  the  late  Inventions  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  feature  of  that  exhibit  was  a  balloon 
made  of  gold-beaters'  skin,  such  as  was  used  in  the  war  in  Egypt. 
Gold-beaters'  skin  is  an  admirable  substance  for  forming  balloons, 
on  account  of  its  lightness  and  capacity  for  retaining  gas.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  this  excellent  substance  was  proposed  as  a 
balloon  material  as  long  ago  as  two  centuries  before  the  means  of 
raising  a  balloon  from  the  ground  was  discovered. 

The  use  of  captive  balloons  has  been  somewhat  dependent  on 
meteorological  conditions.  This  fact  has  in  the  past  been  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  balloons  for  military  purposes. 
In  a  high  wind  it  is  very  diflScult  to  carry  out  captive  balloon 
ascents  successfully ;  wind  has  a  tendency  to  blow  the  balloon  as 
far  as  possible  to  leeward  of  the  point  of  retention,  and  therefore 
downwards.  A  plan  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas  Archibald 
to  enable  a  captive  balloon  to  be  used  in  windy  weather.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  combination  of  a  kite  with  a  balloon. 
The  inventor  of  this  apparatus,  which  promises  well,  claims  that 
it  works  successfully ;  that  in  a  wind  of  considerable  force  the 
very  power  which  would  otherwise  blow  the  balloon  down  hori- 
zontally, is  utilized  in  raising  it.  As  soon  as  the  wind  drops  the 
elevating  power  of  the  balloon  acts,  and  so  little  does  this  differ 
in  direction  from  the  elevating  power  of  the  kite,  that  if  properly 
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adjusted  the  combination  remains  at  nearly  the  same  elevation, 
wind  or  no  wind.  The  kite  can  be  made  very  light ;  and  while 
in  a  calm  it  adds  very  little  to  the  weight,  whenever  there  is 
any  wind  it  increases  the  elevating  power  enormously,  since,  in 
addition  to  the  elevating  power  of  the  gas,  we  have  the  vertical 
component  of  the  wind  acting  upwards,  which  is  ordinarily  lost. 
Another  advantage  is  increased  steadiness  to  the  balloon,  since 
there  is  none  of  the  revolving  which  takes  place  when  a  balloon 
is  fastened  simply  by  its  lower  extremity. 

The  free  balloon  has  its  use  in  war  as  well  as  the  captive  one. 
At  the  siege  of  Paris  this  use  of  balloons  was  demonstrated  most 
efficiently.  At  the  time  when  the  Parisians  found  themselves 
cut  off  i'rom  all  means  of  communication,  the  number  of  balloons 
in  Paris  was  very  small.  But  the  successful  escape  of  some 
aeronaut?  in  these  few  was  considered  so  encouraging  that  an 
aerial  highway  was  established.  This  involved  a  more  wholesale 
manufacture  of  balloons  than  has  been  undertaken  either  before  or 
after  that  period.  The  disused  railway  stations  became  balloon 
manufactories  and  training  schools  for  aeronauts. 

During  four  months,  sixty-six  balloons  left  Paris,  fifty-four 
being  specially  made  for  the  administration  of  post  and  telegraph  ; 
160  persons  were  carried  over  the  Prussian  lines ;  300,000  letters 
reached  their  destination;  360  pigeons  were  taken  up,  of  which 
fifty-seven  came  back.  These,  however,  brought  100,000  messages. 
Amongst  the  persons  to  make  use  of  the  aerial  highway  was 
Gambetta. 

These  facts  show  that  free  balloons,  even  when  destitute  of  any 
system  of  guidance,  are  useful  in  war. 

The  utility  of  a  free  balloon  would  be  largely  increased  if  it 
could  be  steered  against  a  wind  of  any  considerable  power. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  navigate  balloons  on  two  principles : 
(1)  By  using  the  various  currents  of  the  air;  (2)  By  some  kind 
of  mechanical  propulsion. 

1.  As  regards  the  latter,  mechanical  propulsion,  there  are  some 
persons  who,  when  they  hear  any  suggestion  regarding  a  steerable 
balloon,  denounce  the  idea  as  impossible  to  be  accomplished.  It 
surely  is  a  wiser  course  to  reserve  a  definite  opinion  as  to  whether 
such  a  thing  is  possible  in  the  future,  as  the  experiments  that  have 
been  tried  in  this  direction  are  few  and  far  between,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  draw  conclusions  on  a  basis  of  inadequate  facts.  It  is, 
however,  pretty  certain  that  those  who  have  the  task  in  hand 
have  a  difficult  problem  before  them. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  of  condition  between  navigating 
the  water  and  navigating  the  air.  In  the  former,  we  have  a 
body  moving  within  the  limits  of  two  media,  air  and  water; 
these  two  media  hove  different   densities  and  elasticities,  and 
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consequently  resistances.  In  air  navigation^  the  body  moves  in  one 
medium  only^  which  renders  the  motion  of  a  paddle-wheel  entirely 
useless  in  that  one  medium  :  a  paddle-wheel  moving  in  the  air 
would  effect  nothing ;  therefore^  in  air  navigation  the  screw  is 
adopted.  This  cuts  into  the  medium,  but  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  medium  must  be  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest^  or  else 
the  work  of  the  screw  will  be  overpowered.  A  moderate  wind  is 
sufficient  to  do  this.  Hence  the  difficulties  in  air  navigation. 
Captain  Brcnard  has  recently  sent  into  the  French  Academy  an 
account  of  his  so-called  navigable  balloon,  "La  France/^  at 
Meudon.  His  experiments  were  interesting^  because  the  results 
obtained  were  in  advance  of  anything  yet  accomplished  in  balloon 
guidance ;  but  there  has  been  a  tendenoy  to  exaggerate  the  results 
of  these  experiments.  The  experiments  took  place  in  compara- 
tively calm  weather.  It  is  reported  that  out  of  seven  journeys  the 
balloon  returned  five  times  to  the  place  whence  it  started.  To 
accomplish  this  much  care  and  ingenuity  must  have  been  exer- 
cised; but,  on  reading  the  accounts  of  the  experiments,  we  find 
that  great  care  was  taken  for  the  selection  of  that  kind  of 
weather  that  would  not  make  the  work  of  the  screw  nil,  A 
whole  month,  in  fact,  elapsed  between  the  first  ascent  mentioned 
and  the  second,  owing  to  unfitness  of  weather.  On  the  day  of 
the  second  experiment  the  wind  blew  from  the  north-north- 
east from  Paris,  at  a  velocity  of  about  3  to  3*50  metres 
per  second.  Starting  from  Meudon,  the  balloon  was  directed 
towards  Paris,  at  4.25  p.m.  It  crossed  the  railway  line  at  4.55 
P.M.;  reached  the  Seine  at  5  p.m.;  at  5.12  p.m.  the  balloon 
entered  the  "enceinte^'  by  the  bastion  65.  Then  the  aeronauts 
decided  to  go  home.  The  balloon  was  easily  turned,  and,  aided 
now  by  the  aerial  current,  reached  the  exact  spot  whence  it 
started.  The  journey  going  took  forty-seven  minutes ;  the 
journey  back  took  eleven  minutes.  Such  experiments  as  these 
are  deserving  of  praise,  because  they  were  conducted  in  a  scientific 
manner,  and  because  some  results  were  obtained,  although  such  a 
result  as  navigating  a  balloon  against  a  wind  of  even  moderate 
power  certainly  did  not  come  to  pass.  We  must,  it  seems,  still 
be  content  with  mere  bread-crumbs  of  aerial  navigation. 

2.  As  regards  the  method  of  navigating  the  air  by  a  fit  selec- 
tion of  those  varying  currents  that  are  frequently  overlaying  one 
anotlier,  blowing  in  different  directions  over  the  same  spot,  I 
think  a  closer  and  more  methodical  study  of  those  currents  might 
lead  to  satisfactory  results.  Up  to  the  present  time  but  little 
has  been  ascertained  concerning  them.  Unfortunately  for 
aeronautical  science,  its  Glaishers  have  been  few,  its  mountebanks 
many.  It  is  true  there  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
studying  the  aerial  currents  from  a  balloon — that  is  the  difficulty 
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of  keeping  the  balloon  at  a  certain  elevation.  After  expending 
ballast  to  make  the  balloon  rise  to  a  certain  elevation  for  the 
sake  of  reaching  a  particular  carrent,  some  change  of  temperature 
produced  by  the  sun  or  clouds  will  often  affect  the  delicately 
balanced  machine  and  alter  its  altitude.  If  it  has  risen  higher, 
gas  must  be  sacrificed  to  attain  the  lower  level;  if  it  has 
descended^  more  ballast  must  be  expended.  In  this  way  gas  and 
ballast  are  quickly  exhausted.  It  is  such  facts  as  these  which 
make  the  successful  experiment  carried  out  by  M.  L'Hoste  last 
August  so  worthy  of  note.  In  his  voyage  across  the  Channel 
he  made  use  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  called  "  A  Flotteur  Prein." 
This  acted  as  a  kind  of  floating  anchor,  or  brake ;  and  was  a 
cylindrical  iron  vessel  with  a  conical  air  chamber  at  the  top, 
1  metre  60  centimetres  in  lengthy  22  centimetres  in  width, 
weighing  10  kilogrammes  when  empty^  and  60  kilogrammes 
when  filled  with  salt  water.  The  flotteur  was  attached  to  a 
bar  underneath  the  balloon^  on  which  a  small  sail  was  hoisted. 
The  important  function  of  this  flotteur  is,  that  by  its  means  the 
same  altitude  of  the  balloon  can  be  maintained  when  the  favour- 
able current  is  once  found.  By  means  of  this  flotteur  the  water 
itself  can  be  drawn  up  into  a  reservoir  in  the  balloon  and  utilized 
as  ballast  after  sunrise,  when  the  expansion  by  heat  of  the  8un*8 
rays  would  otherwise  have  caused  it  to  shoot  upward.  By  this 
method  of  adjusting  the  altitude  of  the  balloon,  several  impor- 
tant observations,  of  the  various  currents  of  air  about  which  we 
know  so  little,  might  be  taken ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  Govern- 
ments organized  experiments  with  these  various  currents,  as  well 
as  with  elaborate  screws,  worked  with  power  that  is  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  propelling  a  balloon  against  a  powerful  wind. 
Perhaps  the  aerial  machine  of  the  future  may  be  directed  by 
utilizing  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner  these  varying  currents. 
In  such  a  system  of  aiirial  locomotion,  perhaps  the  screw  may  be 
used  as  a  kind  of  makeshift  in  a  dead  calm,  when  a  change  of 
level  is  not  desirable,  like  the  oars,  when  there  is  no  wind  to  fill 
the  sails. 

Air-routes,  in  the  future,  may  be  perhaps  as  valuable  in  their 
way  as  are  the  trade-winds  in  theirs.  To  these  winds,  as  much 
as  to  any  other  factor,  commerce  owes  much  of  its  development. 
But  the  air-routes  will  not  so  well  lend  themselves  to  merchant 
princes,  rather  to  Governments  and  ministerial  offices.  Fancy 
the  size  and  cost  of  a  balloon  capable  of  carrying  a  shipload  of 
elephants'  tusks  !  I  am  also  afraid  that  to  those  who  consider 
comfort  of  more  value  than  time,  balloon  locomotion  will  not 
commend  itself ;  for  I  can  assure  them  that  some  ^^  mal  d'air '' 
is  even  worse  than  '^mal  de  mer/'  But  for  messengers,  for 
Cabinet  Ministers  when  speedily  summoned,  and  for  aides-de- 
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camp  on  service,  to  be  blown  from  London  to  Edinburgh  on 
one  side  of  the  clouds,  and  to  return  a  few  feet  higher  on  the 
other,  all  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  will  be  an  advantage 
recognizable,  anyhow  by  the  nation,  if  not  by  the  travellers. 

One  of  the  most  practical  uses  of  balloons  in  war  is  for  signal- 
ling. The  utility  of  balloon  signalling  consists  in  the  elevation 
obtainable.  Any  accepted  method  of  signalling  may  be  used  in 
the  car  of  an  ordinary  captive  balloon — e.g.,  flag  signalling  or 
lantern  signalling.  But  signalling  from  the  car  of  a  balloon 
necessitate  the  use  of  a  balloon  of  considerable  size,  to  secure 
the  required  lifting  power.  This  limits  the  practicability  of  such 
a  method.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  it  occurred  to  me  to  so 
apply  electricity  to  a  captive  balloon,  that  a  method  of  flashing 
signals  from  a  balloon  is  practical  while  the  operator  remains  on 
the  ground.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  operator  is  obviated,  and 
consequently  the  balloon  can  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  extremely 
portable. 

In  the  interior  of  a  balloon,  which  is  made  of  a  material 
that  is  perfectly  translucent  and  filled  with  hydrogen  or  coal 
gas,  are  placed  several  incandescent  electric  lamps.  The  lamps 
are  in  metallic  circuit,  with  a  source  of  electricity  on  the  ground. 
In  the  circuit  on  the  ground  is  an  apparatus  for  making  and 
breaking  contact  rapidly.  By  varying  the  duration  of  the 
flashes  of  light  in  the  balloon,  it  is  possible  to  signal  according 
to  the  Morse  or  any  other  code.  A  convenient  size  for  such  a 
signalling  balloon  is  a  capacity  of  some  4000  cubic  feet,  or,  if 
desirable,  it  can  be  made  smaller  than  this.  Varnished  cambric 
is  a  suitable  material.  There  are  two  separate  arrangements  for 
suspending  the  lamps  inside  the  balloon :  the  one  consists  of  a 
holder  made  like  a  ladder,  the  lamps  being  placed  one  above  the 
other  in  multiple  arc.  This  arrangement  is  convenient,  because- 
of  the  small  breadth  of  the  ladder,  which  is  easily  admitted  into 
the  neck  of  the  balloon.  The  ladder  arrangement,  however,  casts 
a  small  shadow  on  the  surface  of  the  balloon.  This  is  of  hardly 
any  consequence,  but  the  existence  of  any  shadow  is  obviated  by 
using  a  holder  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  from  which  project  lamps  at 
various  angles.  The  form  of  contact-breaker  which  produces  the 
intermittent  flashes  of  light  is  in  form  somewhat  like  a  Morse 
key.  In  reality  it  is  essentially  different.  An  ordinary  Morse 
key,  such  as  is  used  in  telegraphy,  would  not  withstand  the  large 
currents  used  to  light  the  lamps.  The  contacts  would  be  rapidly 
destroyed.  In  one  form  of  contact-breaker  there  are  carbon 
contacts.  These  can  be  easily  renewed  at  trifling  cost.  In 
another  form  of  contact-breaker  there  are  rubbing  contacts  faced 
with  platinum. 

The  leads  which  convey  the  electric  current  to  light  the  lamps 
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mast  be  as  light  as  possible^  consistent  with  tha  corrent  they 
have  to  carry.  It  has  been  soggested  by  military  aathoiities 
that  sach  balloons  woold  be  nsefol  for  other  purposes  than  for 
flashing  signals — viz.,  as  a  preconcerted  signal^  or  as  a  point  light 
to  guide  advances  or  retreats. 

The  source  of  electrical  power  for  working  the  lamps  inside 
the  balloon  may  be  varied  according  to  circnmstances.  It  may 
be^  (1)  a  small  dynamo ;  (£)  a  storage  battery ;  (3)  a  primary 
battery.  Each  of  these  three  forms  of  electric  power  can  be 
supplied  in  portable  and  convenient  forms.  In  some  ca^to,  where 
there  is  a  stationary  dynamo  machine  in  close  proximity,  storage 
cells  may  be  conveniently  used,  as  they  can  be  charged  from  this 
stationary  dynamo  and  brought  into  the  field  when  required. 
A  portable  way  of  obtaining  power  would  be  to  use  a  small  gas 
engine  with  dynamo  combined.  This  might  be  fixed  on  the 
waggon  with  all  the  other  apparatus  connected  with  the  balloon  ; 
the  engine  would  be  worked  by  the  gas^  which  is  always  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  balloons.  The  gas  supply  might  be  a  por- 
table apparatus  for  generating  gas,  or  else  the  method  of  storing 
gas  in  steel  bottles  could  be  adopted.  This  latter  method  has 
been  carried  out  successfully  by  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  advantages  which  I  claim  for  this  method  of  signalling 
are,  briefly  :  It  facilitates  night  signalling;  it  enables  signalling 
to  be  carried  on  at  great  distances  and  in  places  where  the 
ordinary  methods  would  fail  to  be  of  use,  such  places  as  hilly  and 
wooded  districts;  the  apparatus  is  portable  and  simple.  The 
invention  has  a  short  history.  Shortly  after  its  invention,  some 
eigliteen  months  ago,  it  was  exhibited  in  model  in  the  War 
Department  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  1885.  While  on 
exhibition  there,  the  method  was  referred  for  Government  trial 
under  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  at  Chatham.  During 
the  time  the  model  was  being  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  some 
experiments  were  tried  with  a  balloon  of  4000  cubic  feet  capacity 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Albert  Palace.  In  this  balloon  were  placed 
nix  lamps  worked  to  sixteen  or  twenty  candle-power.  During 
ihvHQ  experiments  the  value  of  the  methods  for  long-distance 
si <{ nulling  was  tested,  the  flashes  of  light  from  the  balloon 
being  observed  with  the  naked  eye  as  far  as  Uxbridge,  a  distance 
of  sixteen  miles.  This  was  eflfected  by  less  than  100  candle- 
power.  The  same  apparatus  was  tried  by  the  Government 
authorities  at  Chatham,  after  which  trial  the  War  Office  gave  an 
order  for  some  of  this  new  signalling  apparatus  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Royal  Engineers.  The  system  was  again  tested  at  Aldershot 
under  the  Signalling  Department,  when  Major  Thrupp,  the 
Inspector  of  Army  Signalling,  arranged  a  series  of  experiments. 
On  tho  day  fixed  for  this  trial  there  was  a  snowstorm  and  a  fog. 
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two  very  unfavourable  conditions  for  experiments  in  signalling  ; 
but  nevertheless  the  signals  from  the  balloon  were  read  and 
answered  by  the  signallers  stationed  some  few  miles  distant. 

The  experiments  hitherto  conducted  have  been  in  connection 
with  the  army,  but  such  balloons  might  also  be  useful  to  the 
navy.  Their  greatest  use  for  the  navy  would  be  for  coast 
signalling — signalling  round  corners ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  some  experiment  in  coast  signalling  will  be  carried 
out.  In  conclusion,  perhaps,  one  ought  to  mention  some  par- 
ticular occasion  in  history  when  this  balloon-signalling  would  have 
been  useful.  I  do  not  think  we  need  look  far  back  to  find  an 
instance.  A  short  while  ago  there  was  a  brave  General  shut  up 
in  a  besieged  city,  with  a  few  followers.  Near  at  hand  there 
were  friends  ready  to  help,  but  ignorant  of  the  immediate 
necessity  of  their  help.  If  from  Kartoum  there  had  arisen  such 
an  electric  signalling  balloon  as  has  been  described  above,  its 
flashes  of  light  in  the  sky  would  have  told  the  tale  of  the  events 
below — a  tale  that  would  have  been  eagerly  listened  to,  and 
perhaps  Gordon  would  have  left  Kartoum,  a  conqueror,  with  his 
life  spared  for  the  future  service  of  his  country,  that  he  loved  so 
well. 

Eeic  Stuaet  Bruce. 


Art.  IV.— critics  AND  CLASS-LISTS. 

"/COMPARISONS  are  odious,"  is  an  aphorism  commonly 
\J  accepted— always,  however,  as  reflection  will  show  us, 
with  reference  to  other  people's  comparisons  and  never  to  our  own. 
There  are  in  reality  few  commoner  signs  of  any  sort  of  mental 
alertness  than  the  love  of  comparison  and  classification  for  its  own 
sake,  the  tendency  to  dwell  on  degrees  of  superiority  and  in- 
feriority as  such.  We  can  trace  its  presence  equally  in  the  school- 
boy's deep  curiosity  or  still  deeper  conviction  as  to  "  the  best "  and 
"  the  next  best "  in  the  various  departments  of  cricket ;  in  the 
Swiss  tourist's  unfailing  interest  in  realizing  which  peak  is  higher 
and  which  lower  than  another ;  and  in  the  national  enthusiasm 
with  which  we  regard  a  Newton  or  a  Nelson.  The  affection  is  not 
easy  to  analyze;  but  its  main  ingredient  is,  perhaps,  just  the 
primary  instinct  to  take  a  side — the  instinct  of  partisanship 
which  comes  out  among  the  spectators  of  every  sort  of  contest, 
and  which,  e.g,,  would  make  ninety-nine  Londoners  out  of  a 
hundred,  even  though  innocent  of  the  remotest  connection  with 
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either  of  the  contending  universities^  feel  ashamed  of  admitting 
complete  indifference  as  to  the  result  of  the  annual  boat-race. 
And  in  its  more  refined  forms,  where  the  element  of  hero-worship 
more  or  less  enters^  the  instinct  of  comparison  is  really  so  valu- 
able a  way  of  adding  interest  to  our  intellectual  life,  that  to  be 
destitute  of  it  may  be  accounted  a  misfortune  and  a  proof  of 
torpor.  It  quickens  passive  perception  into  active  participation. 
A  personal  and  emotional  colouring  is  given  to  the  act  of  judgment 
when  one's  own  mind  is  recognized,  not  as  a  mere  register,  nor 
even  as  a  passionless  umpire,  but  as  the  sensitive  and  sympa- 
thetic stage  on  which  one's  heroes  have  actually  to  measure  their 
strength  and  find  their  level,  as  the  living  and  independent  means 
through  which  the  degrees  of  their  excellence  become  distinct 
realities. 

But  like  everything  else  which  tends  to  a  sense  of  one's  own 
centrality,  this  habit  of  classification  needs  watching.  In  matters 
of  daily  intercourse  we  all  recognize  the  odiousness  of  comparisons, 
when  something  that  is  moving  our  approbation  is  forced  into  dis- 
advantageous contrast  with  something  else,  absent  or  unknown 
to  us,  the  suggestion  of  which  chills  our  pleasure  in  proportion 
as  it  warms  the  self-importance  of  the  person  who  introduces 
it.  And  further  on  we  may  have  to  notice  that  this  sort  of  bad 
manners  is  not  wholly  lacking  in  literary  criticism.  But  I  want 
now  more  particularly  to  notice  another  danger,  one  affecting  not 
the  manner  but  the  validity  of  the  criticism  :  I  mean  the  assump- 
tion that  because  the  justice  of  our  classification  is  keenly  felt, 
it  is,  therefore,  demonstrable.  We  first  attempt  to  give  clearness 
and  solidity  to  our  position  in  our  own  minds  by  means  of  a  formula; 
by  entrenching  our  convictions  behind  some  short  and  convenient 
canon  or  principle;  neglecting  thereby  the  chance  that  their 
truth,  even  for  us,  may  be  a  very  composite  thing,  whose  strength 
and  weight  is  really  disposed  over  many  points.  And  then,  as 
the  fact  of  having  our  own  order  of  merit  is  inseparable  from  the 
impulse  to  convince  others  of  its  justice,  and  as  the  normal  mode 
of  convincing  others  of  anything  is  by  argument,  we  are  naturally 
led  into  trying  to  make  argument  cover  the  ground,  just  as  we 
tried  to  make  our  formula  cover  it ;  which,  in  turn,  may  involve 
us  in  the  struggle  to  prove  or  confirm  by  argumentative  methods 
what  really  belongs  in  large  measure  to  the  domain  of  instinct, 
and  is  as  unamenable  to  reason  as  tastes  and  scents — much  as 
though  one  should  try  to  secure  a  sunbeam  that  has  visited  one's 
chamber  by  strengthening  the  floor  and  walls. 

This  danger  belongs  to  verbal  treatment  of  all  imaginative 
work ;  but  the  field  where  it  is  most  prominent  is  that  of  Uteraiy, 
and  specially  of  poetical,  criticism.  In  other  arts,  the  need  of  a 
purely  unreasoning  faculty,  of  something  in  both  producer  and 
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percipient  which  cannot  be  put  into  words — an  "  eye  for  colour," 
an  "  ear  for  music  " — ^is  too  obvious  to  be  for  long  lost  sight  of. 
Not,  indeed,  but  that  it  often  is  lost  sight  of;  but  the  very 
inadequacy  of  any  attempts  to  cover  in  words  what  is  the  essence 
of  the  effect  in  these  other  directions  acts  as  a  sort  of  antidote, 
and  would  alone  suffice  to  keep  before  us  the  radical  truth.  The 
arts  present,  in  this  connection,  a  natural  ascending  series.  Music, 
in  its  abstraction  and  aloofness  from  visible  and  intellectual 
subject-matter,  is  naturally  the  one  where  reason  soonest  deserts 
the  field;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  expository  efforts  so  common  in 
musical  programmes,  after  telling  us  all  that  the  composer  had 
in  his  mind  and  meant  to  say,  end  by  naively  admitting  that 
what  concerns  us  is,  after  all,  what  he  did  saj^ — ^to  wit,  a  certain 
self-justified  succession  of  tones,  appreciable  only  by  means  of  a 
particular  faculty  which  knows  no  law  but  its  own.  A  similarly 
independent  and  wholly  abstract  element  gives  meaning  to  such 
a  term  as  *' visual  harmonies.'^  It  is  the  exclusive  source  of 
pleasure  in  the  pattern  of  the  sporting  handkerchief,  so 
humorously  depicted  by  Mr.  Ruskin;  and  it  has  a  vague  but 
large  share  in  the  pleasure  of  architectural  combinations.  But 
not  only  are  the  principles  of  proportion  here  more  describable 
than  in  music,  but  there  begins  to  be  a  large  infusion  of  a  more 
concrete  element;  and  the  author  just  named  has  nowhere  used 
words  with  more  persuasive  truth  and  eloquence  than  in  tracing 
the  subtle  but  still  penetrable  affinities  between  features  of 
buildings  and  the  human  life  which  they  encompass.  Still 
passing  on  in  the  direction  of  the  concrete,  we  come  to  plastic 
and  pictorial  art,  where  the  presence  of  visible  and  independently 
comprehensible  subject-matter  gives  words  a  far  larger  chance — 
a  chance  too  of  being  used  in  the  wrong  direction  as  well  as  in 
the  right ;  so  that  against  Mr.  Ruskin's  lessons  of  truthful  and 
loving  scrutiny  of  nature,  drawn  from  the  demonstrable  presence 
or  absence  of  it  in  the  work  of  particular  men,  we  have  to  set  the 
irritation  of  criticism  like  Lessing's,  when  he  elaborately  supplies 
us  with  reasons  why  we  cannot  help  admiring  works  which  we 
perhaps  do  not  admire  at  all,  or  argues  out  his  evidences  of 
consummate  plastic  imagination  from  points  of  treatment  which 
might  have  occurred  to  any  blind  child  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
But  it  is  naturally  when  we  come  to  Poetry — the  art  which  deals 
not  only  with  visible  aspects  of  life,  but  with  all  life,  with  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  concrete,  and  not  only  has  this  as  its  subject, 
but  has  words  themselves  as  its  material — ^that  verbal  exposition 
finds  its  freest  scope.  Here  it  is  that  reasoned  criticism  will  go 
furthest  towards  covering  the  field ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  which  it  really  will  cover,  and  to  the  amount  of  excellent 
and  illuminating  work  that  it  can  do  and  has  done,  is  the  danger 
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that  the  part  which  it  will  not  cover,  the  part  which,  like  the 
essence  of  Music,  cannot  be  explained  or  argaed  about,  will  be 
ignored.  Even  the  admission  of  its  existence  in  a  passing  phrase 
will  be  apt  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
critic  who  feels  that  he  has  to  fight,  and  that  Reason  is  his  sole 
weapon,  can  avoid  language  implying  that  in  wielding  it  he  is 
dealing  with  the  whole,  instead  of  a  part  only  of  the  artistic 
results  which  he  appraises. 

And  nowhere  does  either  the  impulse  towards  argumentatiTe 
criticism^  or  the  limit  of  its  efficiency,  appear  so  clearly  as  in  that 
point  of  comparison  and  classification  with  which  we  started,  and 
by  which  a  good  half  of  poetical  controversy  is  animated  and 
dominated.  For  were  reason  able  to  provide  us  with  assured 
canons,  free  from  all  taint  of  idiosyncrasy,  from  which  orders  of 
poetical  merit  might  be  conclusively  deduced,  we  should  surely 
by  now  have  seen  some  signs  of  agreement  as  to  their  authority. 
How  much  agreement  has  Reason  produced  ? 

Consider  the  controversy  which  is  absolutely  perennial  in 
private  debates  on  literary  subjects,  and  which  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  engaged  the  pens  of  such  doughty  champions  that  it 
may  take  its  place  as  a  classical  instance  of  ineradicable  literary 
difierences — ^the  controversy  as  to  the  relative  greatness  of  the 
three  most  conspicuous  English  poets  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  Of  three  critics  of  the  highest  rank  who  entered  the 
lists  in  this  dispute,  each  made  a  different  classification.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  order  is  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley;  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin's  is  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley;  Mr.  Swinburne's 
is  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  the  two  latter  being  perhaps 
bracketed,  on  the  view  that  Wordsworth's  great  achievements 
were  the  higher  in  quality  but  the  less  in  amount.  Each  order 
would  find  other  powerful  advocates.  I  imagine,  for  instance, 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  would  agree  with  Mr.  Austin,  and  Mr.  Symonds 
with  Mr.  Swinburne,  while  not  a  few  would  place  Wordsworth 
first  and  Shelley  second.  Probably  every  one  who  takes  a  serious 
interest  in  poetry  has  his  order,  and  would  be  ready  to  give  some 
reasons  for  it.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  reasons  that  have 
been  lately  given. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  reasons  are  rather  stated  in  impressive 
language  than  developed  in  any  systematic  way.  They  are, 
briefly,  that  Wordsworth  was  tainted  with  Philistinism,  and  that 
Byron  could  not  sing ;  while  it  is  assumed  without  question  or 
argument  that  Shelley  (besides  being  free  from  Philistinism,  and 
outsinging  nearly  every  one)  was  one  of  the  few  prophets,  as 
contrasted  with  the  many  pleasure-givers,  among  poets.  But  the 
other  two  critics  have  both  striven  hard  to  universalize  their 
faith.    The  standard  on  which  Mr.  Arnold  bases  his  estimate  has 
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become  famous.     It  is  ''  criticism  of  life ;  *'  that  is  what  he  holds 
literatare,  and  Poetry  as  the  highest  branch  of  literature,  to  be 
essentially  concerned  with.  And  he  has  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  life  was,  on  the  whole,  a  truer  and 
healthier  one  than  Byron^s,  while  Shelley  hardly  criticized  life  at 
all.     Then  comes  Mr.  Austin^  and  in   two  very  striking  and 
suggestive  papers  opposes  Mr.  Arnold's  position.    By  dmt  of 
rigorously  confining  "  criticism  '^  to  the  meaning  of  passing 
jv/lgment,  he  in  turn  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that,  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  world,  some  have  not  passed  judgments  at  all^ 
and  others  have  passed  judgments  in  which  the  advance  of  society 
has  shown  the  most  serious  limitations.     Some  of  Mr.  Austin's 
subsidiary  contentions  scarcely  seem  so  strong.    For  instance,  he 
objects  that  ''to  make  the  relative  greatness  of  a  poet  depend 
upon  the  healthfulness  and  truth  of  his  criticism  of  life^  is  to 
place  the  estimate  of  his  poetry  at  the  mercy  of  the  opinion  of 
anybody  and  everybody  as  to  what  is  a  true  and  healthy  criticism 
of  life,  about  which  no  consensus  exists  '* — a  reductio  ad  absur- 
dura  which  surely  has  no  force  unless  through  a  totally  un- 
warranted   assumption  that   there  exists    some  transcendental 
estimate  of  Poetry  to  which  every  individual  not  only  should 
but  will  conform.     The  fact  that  persons  differ  as  to  what  is  the 
true  criticism  of  life  no  more  affects  Mr.  Arnold's  canon,  no 
more  precludes  him  from  holding  that  there  is  a  true  criticism  of 
life  as  opposed  to  an  untrue,  and  that  the  greater  poet  gives  the 
truer  criticism,  than  the  fact  that  many  call  evil  good  and  good 
evil  precludes  him  from  holding  that  there  is  a  right  and  wrong 
in  conduct,  and  that  the  greater  teacher  points  out  the  better 
way.    But  as  regards  Mr.  Austin's  main  objection,  Mr.  Arnold,  I 
imagine,  would  say  that  its  force  rests  wholly  on  the  restricted 
meaning  assigned  to  the  word  "  criticism ;  '*  that  that  word  may 
fairly  claim  to  include  any  examination  or  interpretation  of  life 
which  clears  our  views  and  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  it,  even 
though  no  judgment  be  explicitly  passed  ab  extra;  and  that  in 
this   way  Shakespeare,  whom  Mr.  Austin  represents  as  never 
having  criticized  life,  might  be  considered  as  one  of  its  greatest 
critics,  and  even  one  of  its  greatest  moral  interpreters;   and, 
indeed,  must  be  so  considered,  unless  Mr.  Austin  would  push  his 
assertion  of  Shakespeare's  objective  and  impartial  treatment  of 
human  phenomena  to  the  point  of  maintaining  that  we  rise  from 
his  works  in  precisely  the  same  emotional  attitude  towards  lago 
and   Desdemona,  and   passing  precisely   similar  judgments  on 
Cordelia's  conduct  and  Goneril's. 

Probably,  however,  '*  criticism  "  did  need  to  have  its  province 
more  clearly  defined ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  opposing 
to  it  his  own  standard — objective  representation  of  life — and 
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estimating  poets  by  the  amount  of  life  they  have  represented^  Mr. 
Austin  has  suggested  much  of  what  might  he  found  lacking  in 
the  other  standard.  But  he^  in  turn^  illustrates  the  danger  of 
putting  all  one^s  eggs  into  one  hasket,  and  making  a  single  canon 
of  excellence  bear  the  burden  of  all  the  comparative  estimates 
which  we  can  or  should  make  of  poets.  He  gives  a  very  eloquent 
account  of  the  ideal  objective  poet — the  poet  with  the  most 
catholic  and  impersonal  sympathies  and  the  greatest  absence  of 
private  prepossessions ;  and  then^  as  a  proof  that  such  an  account 
must  exhibit  the  one  standard  by  which  poetical  achievement 
should  be  judged,  he  thinks  it  enough  to  say,  ^^Is  it  not  true  of 
Shakespeare  ?  "  forgetting  that  it  is  every  whit  as  much  untrue 
of  another  poet  whose  fame  can  certainly  not  be  said  to  be  lower 
or  less  deserved  than  Shakespeare's — of  Dante.  However  much 
Dante  represented  the  life  of  his  age,  he  did  so  from  an  intensely 
subjective  and  critical  standpoint,  and  his  individual  character  is 
as  prominent  in  his  artistic  work  as  Shakespeare's  is  the  reverse^ 
Nor  is  this  the  case  merely  in  respect  of  his  character  as  a  patriot, 
or  an  exile,  or  a  religious  or  political  partisan,  or  even  a  wor- 
shipper of  ideal  love ;  he  reveals  more  wholly  personal  traits  than 
any  of  these  heads  would  imply.  Take  as  an  instance  the 
exquisite  courtesy,  for  its  delicacy  almost  unique  in  literature, 
which  prompts  him  to  open  his  address  to  the  blinded  company  in 
Purgatory  with  the  words,  '*  0  gente  sicura  di  veder  1'  alto  lume/' 
or  which  made  him  just  before  refuse  even  to  glance  at  the 
sufferers  who  could  not  see  him  in  return,  feeling  the  respect  due 
from  man  to  man  to  be  such  that  merely  a  look,  merely  a  passing 
exhibition  of  interest  and  excitement  in  misfortune  which  we  are 
powerless  to  aid,  is  a  sort  of  wrong,  an  '^  oltraggio,"  something 
consciously  won  by  us  out  of  others'  pain.  If  things  like  this 
exemplify,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  words,  "the  noble  and  profound 
application  to  life  of  ideas  which  the  poet  has  acquired  for 
himself,"  and  if  it  is  on  things  like  this  that  much  of  our  special 
love  for  Dante's  poetry  depends,  we  can  hardly  accept  as  complete 
or  unique  a  canon  which  would  make  a  poet  great  in  proportion 
as  such  ideas  are  kept  out  of  sight. 

We  need  not  pursue  further  this  specimen  of  a  controversy 
which  might  well  be  endless.  Everybody  may  learn  something 
from  the  reasonings  of  those  who  differ  from  him  on  s^ch  a  sub- 
ject; but  is  there  nothing  else  to  learn?  When  Goethe's 
youthful  companions  were  engrossed  each  with  the  conviction 
that  his  own  school  essay  was  the  best,  Goethe  alone  had  self- 
detachment  enough  to  grasp  the  incident  as  a  whole,  and  to  see 
the  lesson  of  all  these  incompatible  convictions.  And  might  not 
critics  of  Poetry  learn  more  than  they  do  from  the  great  primary 
fact  that  these  differences  exist  ?    For  it  is  di£Bcult  to  imagine 
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any  meaning  for  the ''  greatness  "  of  a  poet,  or  any  canon  whereby 
it  might  be  sought  to  assert  objective  Tightness  for  a  particular 
classification  of  poets,  which  would  not  pro  tanto  be  invalidated 
by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  similarly 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  sincere  admirers  of  all  the  candi- 
dates, adopt  with  equal  assurance  a  quite  different  classfication. 
At  any  rate,  if  there  be  any  such  esoteric  meanings  and  canons, 
th6y  find  no  place  in  ordinary  criticism,  which  seems  always  to 
use  ^^  greatness  "  and  the  degrees  of  the  adjective  "  great "  with 
a  certain  reference,  understood  if  not  expressed,  to  the  general 
verdict.  The  critic  is  not  content  with  giving  reasons  why  so 
and  so  is  great,  greater,  or  greatest,  but  speaks  as  if  this  is  a 
truth  which  must  prevail  in  the  world  at  large.  And  so  strong 
is  this  instinct  of  faith  that  even  the  serious  discordance  of  view 
here  and  now  leaves  it  undisturbed  ;  the  critic  merely  shifts  the 
arena,  and  teaches  us  to  look  for  the  really  authoritative  verdict 
elsewhere  and  hereafter.  The  rival  muses  are  to  find  their  Paris, 
in  the  voice  of  posterity  or  in  the  judgment  of  foreigners.  One 
may  doubt,  however,  whether,  this  appeal  can  be  really  meant  to 
be  taken  as  altogether  final.  Even  supposing  foreigners  to  re- 
main for  ever  blind  to  the  peculiar  magic  of  Wordsworth  (which, 
I  think,  is  likely),  or  if,  in  the  year  1900,  there  are  as  many 
English  dissentients  as  there  would  be  now  from  the  view  that 
he  is  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  century  (which,  I  think,  is 
by  no  means  improbable),  I  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Arnold  would 
abandon  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  And  if  this  be  so, 
surely  the  actual  discordance  of  view  might  suggest  something 
else  than  the  projection  of  the  ideal  unanimity  into  future  and 
dubious  regions.  It  might  at  least  suggest  that  the  mistake  has 
lain  in  over-simplification,  and  that  the  field  of  dispute  has  been 
unduly  narrowed,  and  that  the  actual  competition  between  the 
poets,  on  the  arena  of  men's  minds,  is  something  larger  than 
a  competition  between  two  or  three  compact  principles. 

But  it  suggests  more  than  this.  It  suggests  the  pervading 
importance  of  some  element  in  a  poet's  work  which  a  critic 
cannot  elucidate,  or  bring  into  relation  with  the  various  debate- 
able  aspects  of  intellectual  and  emotional  life,  and  which  he  is 
powerless,  therefore,  to  make  others  share — an  element  of  beauty 
lying  beyond  the  scope  of  knowledge,  even  of  emotional  and 
imaginative  knowledge.  This  latter  knowledge  includes,  of 
course,  much  of  what  is  poetically  beautiful,  so  that  I  am  urging 
no  such  truism  as  that  to  know  and  to  enjoy  axe  different  things. 
My  point  is  one  which,  if  it  be  despised  as  a  truism,  is  often 
ignored  as  a  truth — ^namely,  that  any  poetry  which  we  love  in  the 
most  characteristic  way,  which  is  for  us  poetry  jpar  excellence,  con- 
tains for  us  another  quite  distinct  sort  of  beauty,  the  perception 
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oar  i»w^r  v>  define,  and  ii>3i^  Tiaa^-rjrt  be  ^mep'ied  a§  m  imtter 
of  irrev^mble  taite  and  inftznesL  Xot.  it  is  m  vcfl-known 
ciumcurictic  of  coztric^ci^i  rarrirtg  Cfii  iis:e  and  isslinel  that 
our  f&elifi^  of  their  being  nonnil,  and  sodi  as  othen  most 
feomehow  or  other  cfaare,  is  £tr!>Dg  almost  in  propoitioD  to  its 
h/uAii&hv  aad  Wjk  of  logical  ^tandj^oint.  In  discussions  on  qa 
liofjs  of  ta^-te  we  may  perpetna]li'  observe,  bjrth    in   ooiseh 


aud  others,  an  eagemesB  to  establish  oar  view  sach  as  we  seldom 
ez[>erieace  in  matters  which  are  aocniatelr  demonstrable.  So  that 
both  that  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  general  Teidictyand  that  per- 
f^^nal  sense  of  rightness  independent  of  it,  on  which  we  have 
rerrjarked,  may  be  taken  as  signs  of  this  dasiTe  element  in 
po'^tical  work.  And  even  the  critic  who  is  most  earnest  in 
UHhigning  to  poets  their  rank  according  to  the  rational  importance 
and  KCO[>e  of  the  things  they  have  said  woold  never,  I  most 
njaintaiu,  liave  thought  of  arguing  for  that  as  their  poetical 
rank,  tia'i  not  some  portions  of  their  work  been  pervaded  for  him 
by  a  qtjality  quite  impenetraVjle  to  bis  argpiments ;  nor  can  I  for 
u  moment  imagine  that^  if  either  Mr.  Arnold  or  Mr.  Austin 
Hliould  by  hiK  reasonings  convert  the  other  on  the  question  as  to 
what  in  the  prime  reasonable  canon  of  excellence,  such  conversion 
would  bring  about  any  Ixj/t/i  fide  change  of  classification.  To 
tlx!  lucklcHH  reader,  at  any  rate,  who  finds  himself  assenting  to 
ouf:h  Hide  in  turn,  it  will  bring  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the 
ord(;r  of  merit  wum  not  in  either  case  deduced  by  the  application 
of  tlio  Htundard,  but  had  been  a  strong  reality  in  the  critic's 
mind  long  before  his  standard  was  evolved  to  justify  ic^  and  that 
tlio  dilferenee  in  the  orders  of  merit  may  well  mean^  not  that 
(litlicr  Hlandurd  is  wrong,  but  that  both  are  incomplete;  while 
thnni  iH  nothing  unreasonable  in  their  incompatibility,  if  what  is 
nonded  to  complete  them  is  an  element  essentially  unamenable 
to  ntaHon, 

1  liiivo  Hui<l  that  some  phrase  admitting  an  element  which  can- 
mil  \m  diHeuHHod  usually  occurs  in  the  course  of  poetical  discussion. 
TluiH  Mr.  Arnold  tolls  us  that  the  criticism  of  life^  which  the  poet 
npplipH  to  his  subjeot,  is  applied  ''under  the  conditions  immutably 
lixiMl  by  tlio  laws  of  poetic  beauty  and  poetic  truth.''  This  phrase 
is  corUiinly  wide  enough  to  include  any  and  every  element ;  but 
uIho  vagu(«  enough  to  leave  us  uncertain  what  exactly  it  is  meant 
to  inrludo.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  that 
*'  l/AHMommoir/*  which  (if  wc  allow  to  criticism  the  extended 
MouNo  ubovo  hUg;;ostod)  undeniably  criticizes  more  life  more  truly 
than  **  Taradiso  Lost/'  would  not^  when  hitched  into  Alexan- 
drinos.  mako  a  superior  poem.  From  Mr.  Arnold's  treatment  of 
Hyrou's  uiotrioal  flaws,  however,  we  may  certainly  gather  that  he 
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includes  metrical  accuracy  among  his  conditions ;  but  even  here, 
where  he  comes  nearest  to  what  is  wanted^  he  leaves  us  quite 
uncertain  as  to  how  deep  he  considers  that  point  to  go — e.g., 
whether  he  holds  that  Byron's  rank  could  have  been  established 
had  such  flaws  been  perpetually  prominent  in  all  his  work.  Nor 
in  his  essay  on  Wordsworth  does  he  even  recur  to  the  above 
phrase  as  though  it  contained  a  vital  point,  but  rests  his  whole 
advocacy  on  purely  rational  grounds ;  and  he  has  written  sentences 
which  tend  to  show  that  he  would  oppose  any  attempt  to  set 
excellence  in  respect  of  any  magical  or  non-reasonable  element  in 
the  balance  against  excellence  of  the  reasonable  and  debateable 
kind.  For  he  says  that  he  ranks  Wordsworth  above  Leopardi, 
in  spite  of  what  he  holds  Leopardi's  superiority  as  an  artist — and 
this^  whatever  else  it  includes^  beyond  doubt  includes  our  non- 
reasonable  element— on  account  of  the  superiority  of  Wordsworth's 
criticism  of  life  ;  and  says  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that^  if 
we  agree  with  him  on  this  latter  point,  the  poetic  superiority  is 
incontestable.  Again,  he  says  that  Wordsworth  "  left  a  body  of 
poetical  work  superior  in  power,  in  interest,  in  the  qualities  which 
give  enduring  freshness  "  to  that  of  any  poet  (Goethe  excepted) 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  ;  but  in  expanding 
this  view  he  dwells  wholly  on  points  in  Wordsworth^s  poems 
which  represent  his  attitude  to  life  and  nature,  and  which  can 
thus  be  made  matter  of  interesting  discussion.  He  does  not 
recognize  among  these  '^  qualities  which  give  enduring  freshness  " 
any  element  before  which  the  critic  must  stand  helpless  and  dis- 
cussion cease. 

Mr.  Austin  does  explicitly  recognize  the  existence  of  such  an 
element ;  for  he  quotes  passages  of  verse  to  exemplify  what  is  and 
what  is  not  poetry,  and  confesses  that  the  difference  defies 
analysis ;  that  he  knows  when  the  verse  is  poetry,  but  not  how 
it  comes  to  be  poetry.  And  this  element,  which  he  cannot  isolate 
or  analyze,  he  describes  as  that  which  turns  representation  into 
transfiguration,  and  he  identifies  it  with  imagination.  "  Poetry," 
he  says,  "  is  an  imaginative  representation,  in  verse  or  rhythm, 
of  whatever  men  perceive,  feel,  think,  or  do.^^  Now  here  I  can- 
not help  demurring  to  the  looseness  of  the  word  '*  imaginative,^' 
for  it  is  naturally  and  truly  applied  to  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
prose ;  and  between  such  prose  and  poetry,  the  only  difference 
left,  according  to  Mr.  Austin's  definition,  would  be  that  the 
latter  is  in  rhythm ;  whence  it  would  follow  that  if  such  prose 
were  turned  into  verse,  by  a  mere  rearrangement  of  the  verbal 
material  in  which  it  is  presented,  it  would  necessarily  become 
genuine  poetry — a  conclusion  which  I  think  that  no  one  on 
reflection  could  accept.  But  perhaps  the  most  direct  evidence  of 
the  defect  of  Mr.  Austin's,  no  less  than  Mr.  Arnold's,  treatment 
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may  be  found  in  the  constant  uTUranslateableness  of  the  best 
poetry;  for  this  most  distinctive  mark  of  the  non-reasonable 
element  in  Poetry^  as  I  conceive  it,  their  canons  and  definitions 
seem  to  leave  absolutely  no  room.  It  is  not  only  that  they  supply 
no  grounds  why  any  one  of  the  numerous  good  verse-translationSy 
in  which  the  sense  of  a  fine  poem  is  irreproachably  rendered, 
should  fall  far  short  of  the  original  in  the  impression  it  is  able  to 
produce,  but  that  if  their  account  were  sufficient,  this  indis- 
putable fact  would  have  no  existence.  I  must  hold,  therefore, 
that  even  Mr.  Austin^s  account  is  insufficient,  and  that  this  non- 
rensonable  element  has  constituents  and  conditions  which  demand 
far  more  distinct  recognition.  Granting  it  to  be  the  result  of 
spontaneous  genius  which  is  wholly  beyond  analysis,  and  repa- 
diating  any  idea  of  accounting  for  it  in  the  sense  of  obtaining 
rules  for  its  production — even  as  we  resign  the  hope  of  analyzing^ 
the  life  of  a  living  body  and  of  building  it  up  in  a  laboratory, 
wc  can  still,  I  think,  carry  analysis  to  such  a  point  as  will 
seriously  weaken  Mr.  Austin^s  definition,  and  indeed  any  definition, 
regarded  as  a  canon  for  producing  unanimity  in  our  comparative 
estimates  of  poetry. 

I  can  justify  this  view  here  only  by  taking  the  first  step  in  the 
analysis,  which  happens,  however,  to  be  the  most  important  of 
all,  though  its  result  is  rather  to  show  what  the  element  is  not 
than  what  it  is.  The  almost  universal  habit  of  those  who  recog- 
nize its  existence  is  to  treat  it  as  having  only  one  constituent,, 
and  to  identify  it  with  the  purely  musical  or  sensory  element  ia 
verse.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  adopt  this  treatment,  ixk 
that  it  gives  the  matter  a  look  of  simplicity  and  avoids  all  cross- 
divisions.  The  purely  musical  element  in  Poetry,  the  part  which 
appeals  exclusively  to  the  ear,  and  represents  and  depends  oik 
nothing  outside  itself,  stands  out  in  clear  and  unmistakable  cob- 
trast  to  the  part  which  appeals  exclusively  to  the  intellect,  and 
which  depends  on  an  external  world  of  material  and  spiritual 
facts ;  and  a  well-recognized  distinction  of  language  marks  the 
former  as  the  simply  presentative,  even  as  it  marks  the  latter  as 
the  representative  element.  How  convenient,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  the  element  in  Poetry  which  so  enormously  afiects  our  esti- 
mate of  it,  while  still  baffling  our  analysis  and  defying  our 
arguments,  is  none  other  than  this  musical  or  presentative  ele— 
ment ;  which,  in  the  very  fact  that  its  appeal  is  to  a  bodily  sense 
and  does  not  represent  or  depend  on  anything  outside  itself,, 
reveals  the  ground  why  we  cannot  further  analyze  it  or  argue 
about  it.  And  a  superficial  glance  at  the  other  arts  will  seem  to 
confirm  such  a  view.  For  Music,  the  art  in  which  we  find  that 
beauty  and  the  greater  and  less  of  it  most  completely  baffle 
analysis  and  defy  argument,  is  also  the  very  type  of  a  presenta- 
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tive  art ;  and  in  the  case  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  where, 
though  much  in  them  admits  ot*  analysis  and  argument,  we  are 
constantly  constrained  to  recognize  a  beauty  beyond  the  reach  of 
either,  it  is  again  easy  and  plausible  to  ascribe  this  quality  to  the 
forms  and  colours  regarded  as  abstract  presentations — i,e,,  as 
taken  in  abstraction  from  what  they  represent,  and  presented  to 
the  organ  of  vision  on  its  own  and  their  own  account.  This 
easy  way  with  the  arts  is,  however,  as  misleading  as  it  is  con- 
venient. I  have  tried  elsewhere  to  show  how  vain  it  is  to  suppose 
that,  in  looking  at  the  representative  forms  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  we  can  make  any  bond  fide  abstraction  of  their  repre- 
sentative nature,  and  enjoy  their  contours  in  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness that  a  marble  man  means  a  man,  and  a  painted  tree  a 
tree;  and  that,  this  being  so,  the  beauty  of  such  forms,  even 
where  it  is  most  baffling,  can  never  be  truly  independent  of  their 
character  as  representations,  and  must  always  have  its  roots  in 
subtle  and,  perhaps,  infinitely  remote  associations  with  the  objects 
and  facts  of  the  outside  world.  The  comparison  of  Poetry  with 
Music  gives,  perhaps,  more  excuse  for  error ;  for  it  is  (or  should 
be)  so  plain  that  the  essence  of  beauty  in  Music  cannot  be  proved 
or  discussed  in  terms  of  reason,  and  also  that  there  is  an  essential 
element  in  Poetry  which,  like  Music,  is  addressed  to  the  ear  and 
is  even  habitually  designated  by  the  adjective  "  musical,"  that 
the  impulse  is  at  first  irresistible  to  regard  that  part  of  poetical 
beauty  which  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  prove  or  discuss  in 
terms  of  reason  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  this  "  musical " 
element. 

That  it  really  is  something  more  may,  however,  be  shown  by 
the  very  simplest  experiments.  For  this  musical  or  presentative 
element  in  verse  should  clearly  produce  its  most  unmixed  and 
unmistakable  effect  on  ears  which  are  not  further  serving  as 
organs  for  the  understanding,  and  to  which  the  words  are  mere 
sounds  conveying  no  ideas  or  images.  This  condition  is  satisfied 
by  the  ears  of  any  one  who  listens  to  verse  in  a  language  which 
he  does  not  understand ;  and  to  make  the  experiment  conclusive, 
we  ought  of  course  to  take  persons  of  sensitive  ear,  as  shown  by 
their  being  keenly  alive  to  the  pleasure  of  good  verse  in  languages 
which  they  do  understand.  A  very  few  trials  will  reveal  how 
extremely  slight  and  how  rapidly  tired  of  is  the  pleasure  which 
this  exclusive  appeal  to  the  ear  can  really  produce ;  and,  further, 
how  little  its  amount  in  different  cases  corresponds  with  the 
verdicts  of  a  person  familiar  with  the  language.  Masterpieces  of 
verbal  "  music ''  will  not  be  picked  out  from  quite  ordinary  verses ; 
and  quite  ordinary  verses,  read  with  unction  and  sonority,  will 
readily  be  taken  on  trust  as  masterpieces.  The  amount  of 
aesthetic  impression  producible  in    a    Frenchman,  ignorant  of 
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English^  by  Lord  Tennyson's  best  blank  verse^  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  that  he  would  obtain  from  a  sonorous  reading  of  an 
article  in  the  TimeSy  and  will  probably  fall  decidedly  short  of 
what  he  would  experience  from  many  a  rhyming  jingle;  and  to 
a  Greek  ear  it  is  probable  that  even  German  hexameters,  strongly 
scanned,  would  have  seemed  preferable  to  the  stateliest  Alexan- 
drines. 

Every  one  must,  I  think,  allow  how  impossible  it  is  that  the 
full  delight  of  Poetry,  as  distinct  from  imaginative  prose,  sboald 
result  from  the  mere  addition  of  this  faint,  monotonous,  sensory 
pleasure,  to  the  totally  difiPerent  imaginative  pleasure  produced 
by  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  a  still  more  direct  proof  is 
possible,  if  we  carefully  examine  the  nature  of  the  change  made 
when  poetry  has  been  stripped  of  its  musical  element.  What  I 
am  urging  is  so  little  likely  to  be  fully  realized  from  mere 
abstract-looking  sentences,  and  depends  for  its  effect  so  entirely 
on  immediate  subjection  to  experiment,  that  I  may  be  exeosd 
for  suggesting  a  definite  instance;  though  snch  a  course  in- 
volves the  disadvantage  that  I  can  but  select  a  passage  which 
happens  to  have  for  me  personally,  and  for  some  others  may  not 
have,  the  poetical  character  in  high  perfection.  For  those  others, 
of  course,  the  experiment  could  only  be  satisfactorily  made 
through  the  selection,  by  each,  of  one  or  two  passages  which 
have  the  same  character  for  him.  However,  there  wQl  perhaps 
be  no  very  wide  complaint  of  the  selection  of  the  finest  stanza  m 
what  many  hold  to  be  Wordsworth's  finest  poem,  the  "  Ode  to 
Duty  '':— 

Stern  Law-giver  !  yet  Thou  dost  wear 

The  Grodhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  Thy  face  : 
Flowers  laugh  before  Thee  on  their  bedsi 
And  fragrance  in  Thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

Let  the  third  and  fourth  lines  be  rendered,  '^  Nor  do  we  know 
anything  so  fair  as  the  smile  on  thy  face.''  All  will  grant  that, 
while  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  for  the  understanding  remains 
identical,  its  total  effect  has  been  changed,  and  changed  for  the 
worse.  Now  the  alternative  is  that  the  change  either  does  or 
does  not  extend  beyond  a  change  in  the  sensuous  impressions 
made  by  the  flow  of  sound  on  the  ear.  Any  one  who  maintains 
that  it  does  not  so  extend  is  committed  to  the  following  asser- 
tion : — That  his  complete  pleasure  in  the  sentence  has  been 
diminished  only  by  the  amount  of  the  fall  in  pleasure  which  be 
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will  experience  if  a  sentence  of  poetry  in  a  language  unknown  to 
him  is  read  over^  first  in  its  proper  metrical  form,  and  then  in  a 
prose  version.  And  as  we  have  found  this  amount  to  be  ex- 
tremely small,  the  assertion  implies  that  Wordsworth's  couplet 
gives  him  scarcely  more  pleasure  than  my  prose  version  of  it. 
If  that  is  his  real  experience,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  as 
regards  him ;  one  can  but  believe  that  he  is  in  a  small  minority, 
and  whether  he  is  or  not,  the  difference  of  result  in  the  case 
of  even  one  other  person  would  be  a  fact  that  nobody  could  get 
behind  or  upset. 

What  has  obscured  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  beyond 
question,  the  connotation  of  the  word  ''music/'  suggesting, 
as  it  cannot  but  do,  a  pleasure  which  is  far  more  than  sensory  and 
the  very  reverse  of  faint  and  monotonous;  so  that  we  easily 
and  vaguely  regard  the  ''  musical  element "  in  Poetry  as  con- 
stituting a  vast  independent  source  of  delight,  and  as  adding 
to  the  delight  from  other  sources. an  amount  immensely  beyond 
what  proves  to  be  its  actual  capacity.  All  the  more  important 
is  it  to  observe  the  poverty  of  this  source  on  its  own  account, 
and  to  note  how  radically  delusive  is  the  comparison  with  music 
proper,  treated  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  contrast.  The  extent 
of  the  misconception  is  shown  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  is  commoner  than  to  hear  it  remarked  as  a  strange  fact 
that  So-and-so  should  take  such  a  delight  in  verse  and  yet  not 
care  for  music.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  fashionable  habit  of 
regarding  all  the  arts  as  One,  or  all  as  forms  of  Poetry,  or  any  such 
vague  verbal  jugglery ;  but  to  the  definite  idea  that  an  ear  which 
can  appreciate  verse  ought,  ipso  facto,  to  be  what  is  called  a 
musical  ear,  an  ear  which  will  appreciate  music.  Were  this  so, 
the  "  strange  fact "  would,  of  course,  be  not  so  much  strange  as 
impossible.  It  is  really  about  as  strange  as  that  a  person  who 
likes  milk-puddings  should  be  indifferent  to  milk-punch,  or 
vice  versd.  Verse  and  Music  have  one  element  in  common,  an 
element  of  measured  rhythm  or  time-regularity  in  the  order  of 
sounds,  most  broadly  and  shortly  expressed  as  regularity  of  re- 
currence. Music  consists  in  the  fusion  of  an  order  of  this  sort 
with  an  order  of  another  sort — that  of  sounds  in  respect  of  pitch. 
Consequently  no  amount  of  perception  of  rhythm  or  time-order 
will  help  a  person  to  appreciate  music,  unless  his  ear  is  also  sensi- 
tive to  the  other  order,  in  the  sense  of  instinctively  perceiving 
the  distances  and  pitch-relations  of  the  notes  that  compose  it. 
This  gift  of  "  a  musical  ear,"  though  even  the  perfection  of  it  is 
very  common,  is  by  no  means  universal ;  and  it  is  as  totally 
unconnected  with  any  other  mental  or  bodily  attribute  as  long 
sight.  Even  this  brief  description  of  it  will  suffice  to  show  both 
how  an  ear  may  be  (as  it  frequently  is)  at  once  delicately  sensitive 
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to  the  charm  of  verse-effects  and  inappreciative  of  music  ;*  and  also 
why  the  satisfaction  obtainable  from  sounds  ordered  by  rhythm 
only — as  in  a  performance  on  the  drum,  or  in  verse  as  tested 
by  presentation  in  an  unknown  tongue — must  be  infinitely  slight 
in  comparison  with  the  complete  pleasure  obtainable  from  Music. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  in  this  latter  conclusion  I  am 
overlooking  certain  artistic  elements  in  the  sound  of  verse  beyond 
the  rhythmic — namely,  alliteration  and  skilful  arrangement  of 
vowel-sounds.  But  immensely  as  these  elements  often  contribute 
to  the  total  effect  of  good  verse,  experiments  with  a  person 
ignorant  of  the  language  will  again  show  how  inconspicuous  and 
uncertain  is  any  abstract  effect  that  they  are  capable  of  producing 
on  the  car.  Thus  tested,  the  amount  of  pleasure  which  the 
artistic;  introduction  of  them  in  verse  will  add  to  the  sensuous 
impression  producible  by  the  reading  of  ordinary  prose,  or  of 
verse  in  which  no  such  special  art  has  been  employed,  will  prove 
to  be  a  negligible  quantity. 

It  seems,  then,  quite  impossible  to  hold  that  the  marked 
difference  of  effect  between  imaginative  verse  and  imaginative 
prose  should  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  addition  of  the  ear- 
pleasure  of  the  sound  to  the  mind-pleasure  of  the  sense,  and  to 
regard  the  complete  message  of  poetry  as  j  ust  the  sum  of  these 
two  pleasures.     Equally  impossible  is  it  to  doubt  that  the  presence 

*  A  word  must  be  said  here  about  the  difference  between  Poetry  and 
Music,  cveu  in  respect  of  the  metrical  element  whose  fandamental  prin- 
ciple is  common  to  both ;  and  about  the  total  irrelevance  to  music  of  any 
delicate  verbal  melody,  and  the  strange  absurdity  of  representing  (as  M. 
de  Bauville  does)  ability  to  be  sung  as  "  la  condition  indispensable  et 
premiere  de  toute  podsie,"  or  asserting  (as  Dr.  Hueffer  does)  the  "  identity 
of  musical  and  metrical  laws."  Dr.  Hueffer,  by  good  luck,  implicitly 
refutes  himself  by  the  remainder  of  his  own  sentence.  That  identity,  he 
says,  was  fully  understood  bjr  Dante,  "  who  was  what  every  lyrical  poet 
by  riijhts  should  be — a  musician."  Con8e<][uently,  not  a  single  modem 
lyricist  of  eminence  has  been  "  what  by  nghts  he  should  iS,"  and  we 
are  left  to  lament  the  barbarous  harshness  of  Goethe's,  Shelley's,  Victor 
Hugo's,  Lord  Tennyson's,  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  best  verses.  The  idea 
that  musical  setting  is  the  authoritative  test  of  the  true  verbal  How  is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  way  in  which  an  imposing-looking  doctrine  will 
override  the  most  obvious  facts.  The  difference  between  music  and  poetry, 
which  the  vapours  of  modem  criticism  constantly  strive  to  conceal  in  the 
higher  atmosphere  of  transcendental  aBsthetics,  extends  as  far  down  even  as 
this  mundane  and  structural  feature  of  rhythm.  Not  indeed  to  the  very 
bottom  of  it.  We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  regular 
recurrence,  of  a  scheme  of  regular  accents,  is  common  to  both  arts ;  though, 
I  may  add,  it  is  just  this  common  principle  that  the  school  who  are  most 
determined  to  make  out  that  the  two  arts  are  one,  are,  by  an  odd  per- 
versity, the  first  to  ignore — the  "  oneness  "  being  apparently  more  obvious 
to  them  in  pieces  of  un-metrical  "  declamation  "  than  in  pieces  of  formed 
and  straightforward  song.  But  in  all  that  supervenes  on  that  common 
principle  the  difference  may  be  complete. 
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of  this  sound-element  is  essential  to  the  total  eflfect.  We  are 
thus  driven  to  recognize  that  the  effect  is  in  some  way  not  a  sum 
but  a  product  of  its  elements  ;  so  that  if  we.  reckon  the  imagina- 
tive pleasure  alone  as  100^  and  the  sound-pleasure  alone  as  5,  the 
resulting  pleasure  is  not  105,  but  500.  But  perhaps  the  better 
metaphor  is  that  of  chemical  combination.  If  I  seem  to  dwell 
on  the  point  pedantically,  it  is  because  this  sort  of  combination, 
this  veritable  psycho -cherwistry,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stituents as  known  in  separation  is  quite  transformed  by  their 
mutual  re-action,  is  a  fact  not  enough  recognized  in  psychology ; 
and  the  cases  where  it  occurs  may  well  be  noted  and  marked  off 
from  the  very  common  cases  where  impressions  are  simply 
summed,  as,  for  instance,  when'I  eat  my  dinner]at  a  window  com- 
manding a  fine  view. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  constitution 
of  the  non-reasonable  element  in  Poetry.  And  it  at  once  brings 
out  a  grave  defect  even  in  Mr.  Austin's  sound-looking  definition 
of  the  art,  as  '*  a  transfiguration  or  imaginative  representation 
of  life  in  verse  or  rhythm."  For  if  this  does  not  say,  it  assuredly 
implies,  that  the  rhythmic  qualities  lie  outside  the  imaginative 
qualities,  and  are  superposed  on  them;  it  suggests  no  sort  of 
reaction  or  interaction,  producing  quite  new  qualities.  But  the 
gist  of  the  matter  is  that  the  imagination,  or  the  transfiguring 
power  of  what  is  most  genuinely  Poetry,  cannot  be  at  all  com- 
pletely judged  apart  from  the  actual  rhythmic  presentation; 
that  the  union  of  the  elements  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
imaginative  process;  that  the  essential  difference  between  the 
most  imaginative  prose  writer  (who  is  nothing  more)  and  the 
imaginative  poet  is  not  a  technical  one,  not  a  matter  of  a 
more  or  less  striking  mode  of  presentation  for  their  ideas,  but 
extends  to  the  nature  of  the  imagination  itself,  and  to  the  inmost 
essence  of  the  things  it  finds  to  tell  us.  For  however  much 
common  ground  there  may  be  to  the  two,  the  imagination  of  the 
genuine  poet  has  always  the  distinctive  quality  that  images  and 
ideas  perpetually  spring  up  in  it  not  only  demanding  rhythmia 
expression — ^though  that  is  true,  and  that  is  much — but  actually 
clothed,  or  rather  embodied,  in  rhythm.  Not  of  course  at  first  in 
all  the  amplitude  of  their  rhythmic  life,  nor  in  any  very  pro- 
longed flow — that  is  a  piece  of  luck  fur  now  and  then,  luck, 
however,  of  the  sort  that  only  comes  to  one  who  deserves  it — but 
in  phrases  that,  flashing  at  once  into  their  place  in  the  metrical 
scheme,  light  up  the  path  for  others  to  follow  :  in  word-fragments 
and  line  fragments,  which,  even  before  they  come  in  sight  of  their 
ultimate  combination,  are  yearning  and  struggling  towards  it, 
and,  even  as  they  enter  their  diviner's  mind,  are  instinct  with 
the  presage  of  the  fuller  glory  to  which  they  tend.     But  it  is 
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doubly  useless^  in  a  case  where  the  complete  result,  which  we  can 
all  sit  and  contemplate,  defies  adequate  description,  to  beat  about 
for  words  to  describe  the  shifting  and  subtle  processes  that  lead 
up  to  it. 

And  here  for  the  present  I  must  stop  short.     The  recognition 
of  the  above  peculiarity  in  the  combination  of  "  sound  and  sense  " 
may  also  go  far  to  suggest  its  close  connection  with  varieties  in 
the  impressions  received,  and  therefore  in  the  estimates  made  by 
diiferent  persons.     I  can  only  ask  the  reader  to  believe  that  this 
connection  could  be  made  clear,  were  it  possible  here  to  carry  out 
the  analysis  into  detail.     It  would  thus  be  shown  that  the  non- 
reasonable  element  is  par  exceUence  the  inconstant  and  sub- 
jective factor  in  Poetry.   And  to  complete  my  view  of  its  sesthetic 
position,  I  should  further  have  to  show  its  bearing  on  two  other 
large  topics — the  relation  of  a  man^s  native  language   to  his 
appreciation  of  Poetry,  and  the  validity  and  mode  of  application 
to  Poetry  of  the  test  of  popularity.    But  I  must  dismiss  a  discus- 
sion which  would  more  than  double  the  length  of  my  paper,  and 
devote  my  few  remaining  pages  to  another  topic,  which  could  not 
be  omitted  without  still  more  obvious  incompleteness.     Suppose 
the  limitations  of  reasoning  criticism  to  be  agreed  to.     Suppose 
it  granted  that  reasonable  grounds  may  very  well  suffice  to  class 
for  us  Milton  and  Southey,  or  Shakespeare  and  Addison;  but 
hardly  Byron  and  Shelley,  or  Bossetti  and  Browning.     It  may 
still  be  asked — Does  the  critic  really  produce  no  effect  beyond 
that  of  reasoned  exposition  ?     Is  his  influence  wholly  limited  to 
the  ground  which  his  logical  advocacy  covers?     To  assert  this 
would  be  greatly  to  underrate  his  functions  ;  what  he  cannot  do 
by  argument  he  can  most  assuredly  often  do  by  infection — ^by 
the  contagious  influence  on  the  minds  of  others  of  a  more  vivid 
view  and  a  more  concentrated  pleasure.     It  is  easy  to  disparage 
this  sort  of  unreasoned  influence  as  producing  a  second-hand  and 
vicarious  admiration,  which  cannot  have  the  genuineness  of  the 
original  article.     But  such  disparagement  seems  very  shallow. 
The  effect  is  not  that  the  influenced  person  consciously  exerts 
himself  to  see  or  hear  with  the  eyes  or  ears  of  another,  but  that, 
his  attention  being  sympathetically  fascinated,  the  electric  con- 
tact (so  to  speak)  is  made  for  him,  and  his  own  eyes  and  ears  are 
brought  steadily  to  bear  on  beauties  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  passed  over.     Surely  we  must  all  have  had  this  brought 
home  to  us  again  and  again  even  through  the  simplest  of  all 
means,  that  of  quotation.     A  passage  standing  out  alone,  put  for- 
ward by  some  one  as  what  to  him  at  any  rate  has  been  peculiarly 
or  characteristically  impressive,  will  often  get  from  that  mere 
fact  a  new  sort  of  place  in  our  regard,  and  will  strike  us,  when  we 
meet  it  again  in  its  place,  with  quite  a  new  air  of  distinction. 
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But  the  effect  may  go  much  beyond  this.  It  is  impossible  to 
gainsay  the  testimony  of  those  who  find  themselves  now  cherish- 
ing in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  their  imagination,  and  brooding 
over  with  intensest  personal  affection,  some  treasure  to  which 
(even  though  it  may  have  crossed  their  mental  field  of  vision  a 
score  of  times)  access  was  first  opened  to  them  through  the  sheer 
reality  of  another^s  enthusiasm.  Even  on  that  non-reasonable 
and  intuitive  ground  where  there  can  be  no  definite  instruction, 
and  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  individual  must  do  what  he  can 
with  such  instincts  as  nature  has  conferred  on  him,  our  lives  are 
curiously  intertwined  with  those  of  others ;  and  for  most  of  us  the 
relation  is  really  a  very  loose  one  between  the  amount  which  our 
emotional  self  proves  able  to  contain  and  assimilate^  and  the 
amount  which  its  unassisted  feelers  would  suffice  to  supply  to  it. 
And  this  mutual  helpfulness  assumes  quite  unprecedented  impor- 
tance in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  the  multiplicity  and 
dispersion  of  interests  and  pursuits  makes  systematic  study  of  art 
or  literature  an  impossibility  to  all  but  a  small  minority,  and  when 
the  amount  that  a  man  may  pick  up  by  the  way  greatly  depends 
on  his  alertness  to  be  helped  into  quick  rapport  with  the  best 
that  he  can  get. 

And  Poetry  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  imaginative  region  where 
this  contagious  influence  is  most  effective.  Here,  again,  as  in  so 
many  other  ways.  Music  and  Poetry,  the  two  arts  of  the  ear 
whose  exceptional  opportunities  of  union  has  led  to  a  superstition 
as  to  their  fundamental  unity,  occupy  the  two  extremes  of  the 
scale.  Music  is,  of  course,  unequalled  as  the  art  in  the  simul- 
taneous appreciation  of  which  numbers  can  unite,  enhancing  their 
enjoyment  by  so  doing,  and  adding  to  its  dignity  by  realization 
of  its  social  aspect.  But  here  the  power  to  appreciate,  and  the 
immediate  susceptibility  to  the  impression,  are  pre-supposed :  the 
sympathy  comes  in  as  an  augmentative,  not  as  a  revealing, 
influence.  The  essential  impression  of  a  musical  sentence,  apart 
from  all  extraneous  associations,  is  a  simple  thing,  is  a  thing  as 
it  were  all  of  one  piece,  to  be  dwelt  on  in  one  way  by  the  concen- 
tration on  it  of  a  quite  independent  and  unique  faculty.  It  may 
be  pleasing  to  one  musical  hearer,  displeasing  or  indifferent  to 
another;  but  its  simplicity  and  independence  give  it  a  hit-or- 
miss  character.  On  sufficient  acquaintance  it  either  speaks  or  it 
does  not  speak ;  and  the  brooding  over  it  on  account  of  another's 
enthusiasm  about  it  will  hardly  prove  a  means  whereby  latent 
potentialities  of  feeling  about  it  are  wakened  into  activity.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  just  the  opposite  characteristics  in  a  poetical  passage 
that  the  opposite  result  is  produced.  It  is  a  complex,  often  even 
a  Protean  thing,  and  derives  its  character  from,  it  may  be, 
numerous   strains   of  associations,  playing  through  verbal   and 
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rhythmic  combinations  that  seem  to  put  on  new  aspects  under  our 
very  eyes.  Hence  the  constant  chance  of  latent  common  ground, 
the  chance  that  the  inspiring  shock  of  sympathy  with  another's 
enthusiasm  will  supervene  on  elements  of  idea  and  emotion  which 
were  only  waiting  for  that  shock  to  crystallize  into  the  fullest  and 
most  characteristic  poetical  impression. 

But  to  return  to  the  influence  itself:  it  is  emphatically  one 
which  can  never  be  brought  to  bear  without  tact  and  self- 
command  in  the  expression  of  preferences.  Just  in  proportion  as 
we  are  ready  to  be  infected  with  an  intuitional  delight,  for  which 
reasons  cannot  be  assigned,  are  we  resentful  at  having  it  thrust 
down  our  throats  as  a  dogma.  And  such  an  offence  iu  respect  of 
matters  of  taste  and  instinct  is  far  more  trying  than  that  basing 
of  verdicts  on  grounds  bound  to  be  inadequate  which  was  dis- 
cussed before.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  here  the  most  prominent 
offender^  simply  because  his  magnificent  powers  and  his  wonder- 
fully vivid  and  delicate  sense  of  beauty  give  him  in  this  direction 
the  most  exceptional  opportunities.  As  a  critic  he  is  never  guilty 
of  overlooking  the  non-reasonable  element  in  verse.  So  pro- 
foundly impressed  is  he  with  the  literal  magic  of  the  best  poetry^ 
that  his  remarks  are  even  overapt  to  run  rather  into  elaborately 
worded  descriptions  of  what  pleases  him  than  into  such  reasoned 
discussion  as  Mr.  Arnold's  or  Mr.  Austin's.  We  have  almost  a 
surfeit  of  poems  "  fresh  as  dawn  and  fine  as  air,''  or  "  sovereignly 
faultless  in  form  and  colour  of  verse,"  or  with  '^  the  odour  and 
colour  of  cloudless  air;"  of  ^^ ardent  affluence  of  colour  and 
strenuous  dilation  of  spirit,''  "  sweet  and  sovereign  oppression 
of  absolute  beauty,"  "sweet  and  sovereign  unity  of  perfect 
spirit  and  sense,"  "sovereignty  of  language  and  strong  grasp  of 
spirit,"  "solid  and  flawless  excellence  of  jewels  and  setting," 
'^  abysses  of  luminous  sound  and  sonorous  light,"  and  so  on. 
Still  there  is  amply  enough  of  what  is  true  and  beautiful  in  most 
of  his  descriptions  to  make  it  clear  that  he  has  a  genuine  metier, 
less  as  a  reasoning  than  as  an  infectious  critic.  By  what 
fatality,  then,  does  he  introduce  at  every  turn  expressions  that 
inevitably  awake  an  impulse  of  resistance?  Why,  instead  of 
trusting  his  own  persuasive  powers,  does  he  so  constantly  adopt 
the  attitude  of  a  man  who  is  sure  to  be  attacked,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  entrench  himself  every  moment  behind  the  very 
strongest  words,  so  as  to  frighten  or  stultify  his  imaginary 
assailants  beforehand  ?  And  in  all  this,  it  is  our  old  friend,  or 
enemy,  the  instinct  of  classification,  which  is  chiefly  responsible. 
To  possess  this  instinct  in  an  altogether  morbid  degree  is  specially 
unfortunate  for  a  critic  who  belongs,  or  should  belong,  to  the 
infectious  class.  In  spite  of  his  disowning  all  desire  "  to  wrangle 
for  the  precedence  of  this  immortal  or  of  that,"  orders  of  merit  of 
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one  kind  or  another,  expressed  or  implied,  literally  bristle  on  his 
pages,  representing  in  literature  the  social  offence  which  has 
earned  for  comparisons  as  a  class  their  familiar  attendant  epithet. 
As  introduced  by  him,  every  case  of  excellence  seems  to  come 
before  us  staggering  under  the  weight  of  its  relations  to  other 
cases ;  we  never  lose  the  feeling  that  it  is  being  backed  against 
something  else,  or  something  else  against  it ;  that  some  act  of 
fealty  is  being  demanded  of  it  or  for  it;  and  though  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  the  last  man  deliberately  to  dwarf  any  greatness 
that  he  recognizes,  we  tire  of  the  way  in  which  authors  are 
hurried  off,  on  any  pretence,  to  make  their  genuflexions  before 
one  or  another  of  his  gods.  In  his  company  we  lose  the  power 
of  admiring  our  heroes  directly  and  naturally;  from  the  free 
citizenship  of  an  intellectual  republic  we  and  they  seem  to  pass  to 
the  slavery  of  a  hierarchy,  in  which  the  rank  of  everybody  and 
everything  is  as  precisely  assigned  as  in  the  ritual  of  some 
eastern  religion,  and  no  one  can  walk  for  bowings  and  scrapings. 
The  very  mention  of  a  poet,  or  of  a  poem,  seems  to  imply  for  him 
a  sense  of  their  place,  accurately  fixed  by  a  combative  examiner, 
in  about  twenty  different  triposes.  So  great  is  the  air  of  exacti- 
tude which,  with  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  Mr.  Swinburne  can  give 
to  his  class-lists,  and  so  multifarious  are  the  aspects  and  qualities 
in  respect  of  which  works  and  workers  are  classed,  that  the 
reader's  endeavours  to  adjust  his  judgment  resembles  a  perpetual 
process  of  pulling  and  wrenching.  Nor  can  one  ever  be  sure 
when  one  is  at  the  end  of  this  Procrustean  process.  One  never 
knows  what  new  department  of  excellence  may  not  at  any  moment 
crop  up,  in  which  some  poet  will  turn  out  to  be  "  out  of  all  sight 
or  comparison  "  superior  to  all  his  compeers,  except,  '^  of  course,'* 
this,  that,  or  the  other  of  them.  Gentler  methods  would  surely 
be  in  every  way  an  advantage  ;  for  this  exaggeration  of  positive- 
ness  and  detailed  precision  in  undemonstrable  matters  not  only 
weakens  the  force  of  the  judgments,  by  suggesting  that  they 
would  never  have  been  thus  pronounced  had  not  their  author  felt 
that  they  were  bound  to  be  differed  from,  but  actually  prompts 
the  difference.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  himself  remarked  on  the 
falseness  of  the  verdicts  which  great  artists  have  not  infrequently 
passed  on  one  another ;  and  in  so  doing  he  has  admitted,  as  com- 
pletely as  his  general  tone  denies,  the  justice  of  our  main  con- 
clusion, that  even  among  ^'  capable  articulate  creatures  "  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  necessary  divergence  of  intuition  in  Poetry. 
But  our  argument  will  yield  a  further  corollary  of  which  he,  of 
all  others,  should  reap  the  benefit — namely,  that  one  who  at  any 
point  perceives  and  enjoys  more  than  others,  establishes  a  claim 
not  so  much  to  be  differed  from  as  envied  by  them.  This  truth, 
which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  infectious  influence  of  mind  on 
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mind,  might  perhaps  help  most  o(  us  here  and  there  to  a  slight 
though  salutary  lift  in  each  other's  estimation ;  bat  Mr.  Sirin- 
bame  in  particnlar,  should  he  realize  it^  might  make  his  wonderfol 
range  of  poetic  insight  and  sympathy  contribute  almost  as  much 
to  our  admiration  of  him  as  (what  he  cares  far  more  about)  our 
admiration  for  the  many  objects  of  his  generous  and  enthiisCastic 
praise.  And  the  first  condition — to  give  the  key-note  of  this 
paper  its  final  due — would  be  to  strike  a  pen  through  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  his  comparatives  and  superlatives. 

Edmund  Gurney. 


aet.  v.— the  chuech  aptee  the  conquest. 

Rerum  Britannicarv/nt  Medii  JEvi  Scriptarea :  Eadmeri  His- 
toria  Novoi^m  in  Anglia,  et  Opuscula  duo  de  Vita 
Sancti  Ansel/mi  et  quibvsdam  miracvZis  ejus.  Edited 
from  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  By  Martin  Eule,  M.A.  1884.  (EoUs  Pub- 
lications.) 

SOCIETIES  formed  for  the  publication  of  books  have  been 
very  numerous  in  this  country,  and  have  done  good  service, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  said  without  offence  or  exaggeration  that 
none  of  them  have  done  so  much  as  the  Masters  of  the  Eolls  have 
done.  Private  efforts,  aided  only  by  private  subscriptions,  cannot 
compete  with  a  publisher  who  has  access  to  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  and  who  cares  nothing  whether  be  sells  his  books  or  not. 
He  can  alwavs  obtain  the  services  of  able  men  who  understand 
their  business,  and  whose  work  when  done  is  a  credit  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  also  to  the  state  which,  through  the  Masters  of 
the  Bolls,  employs  them. 

The  history  of  St.  Anselm  by  Eadmer,  with  which  we  have  now 
to  deal,  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Eule,  the  admirable  biographer 
of  the  saint.  Nothing  could  be  more  fitting ;  and  he  h<as  executed 
his  task  with  that  laborious  and  conscientious  diligence  so  con- 
spicuous and  so  charming  in  his  *'  Life  of  St.  Anselm.^' 

Eadmer  was  one  of  the  monks  of  Christ  Cimrch,  Canterbury, 
brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  cloister,  and  finally  one  of  the 
companions  of  St.  Anselm,  the  archbishop.  He  is  a  recorder  of 
the  things  he  saw,  and  of  the  words  he  heard,  and  of  the  anxieties 
he  felt.  His  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity  are  visible  in  his 
writings,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  exaggeration  in  them.    He  has 
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supplied  us  with  information  about  the  Church  of  England  after 
the  Conquest  which  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  which, 
when  well  considered,  makes  us  wonder,  not  at  the  Reformation 
under  Henry  VIII.,  but  at  its  delay  in  coming. 

William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
found  everything  in  confusion,  for  Harold  was  as  much  a  usurper 
as  he  was  a  conqueror.  The  civil  state  was  bad,  but  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  was  worse.  The  Witenagemote  had  taken  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  governing  the  Church ;  it  had  deposed 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  because  he  was  a  Norman,  and  had 
put  in  his  place  a  dependant  of  Harold — Stigand,  who,  greedy 
and  ambitious,  went  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury,  and  held  the 
two  Sees  together.  It  was  his  pleasure  also  to  sell  the  abbeys. 
The  Pope  would  not  recognize  him,  and  had  ordered  the  restora- 
tion of  the  expelled  primate.  Stigand  persisted  in  the  usurpation, 
and  having  first  used  the  pallium  of  the  exiled  prelate,  obtained 
one  from  the  Antipope,  who  no  doubt  was  glad  enough  to  secure 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  schism  he  had  made.  This 
usurpation  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  was  a  cause  of  grave  disorder, 
and  disturbed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church;  for  on  the  vacancies 
of  the  suffragan  Sees  it  was  difficult  to  fill  them,  since  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  natural  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  possessed 
the  right  of  confirming  the  episcopal  elections,  and  there  was  no 
archbishop  in  the  land. 

The  Conqueror  would  not  allow  Stigand  to  crown  him,  and  that 
resulted  in  another  wrong  done  to  the  rights  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  for  Eldred,  the  northern  primate,  crowned  the  king, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  where  he  had  no 
jurisdiction.  Then,  on  Low  Sunday,  April  11,  1070,  within  two 
years  of  the  Conquest,  the  king  got  rid  of  Stigand ;  for  on  that 
day  two  cardinal  priests,  legates  of  Alexander  II.,  deprived  him  of 
his  dignity — he  had  been  already  suspended  by  the  Pope — and 
William  put  him  at  once  in  prison,  out  of  which  he  never  came 
forth  alive. 

Stigand  deserved  his  miserable  lot,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
the  others — bishops  and  abbots,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
churches — were  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  the  offences  laid  to  their 
charge.  St.  Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  assailed,  but  he 
maintained  his  right,  and  was  not  afraid  of  the  face  of  the  king. 
At  a  later  time  the  Conqueror  and  Lanfranc  also  made  an  attempt 
to  depose  him,  but  failed,  and  St.  Wulstan  was  Bishop  of  Worcester 
when  the  Conqueror  and  Lanfranc  were  in  their  graves. 

The  prelates  of  foreign  origin  were  not  disturbed,  and  these 
kept  their  places ;  but  the  native  prelates  had  to  yield  possession 
to  the  men  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  While  the 
laymen  demanded  as  their  share  of  the  booty,  counties,  manors, 
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and  castles^  the  ecclesiastics^  secular  and  regular^  must  have 
abbeys  and  bishoprics.  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  half-brother  of 
the  king,  had  the  county  of  Kent^  of  which  he  was  made  earl^ 
and  immediately  plundered  the  See  of  Canterbury;  TValcheline, 
the  royal  chaplain,  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  Bemigius,  a 
monk  of  Fecamp,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made 
a  bargain  with  the  king  which  was  thus  satisfied ;  Thomas,  canon 
and  treasurer  of  Bayeux,  had  the  See  of  York,  opportunely  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Aldred,  the  last  of  the  native-born  prelates  of  that 
See,  for  many  years.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  a.d.  1070, 
Lanfranc,  Abbot  of  Caen,  accepted  and  took  possession  of  the  See 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
Baptist  following,  by  William  the  Norman,  Bishop  of  London, 
who  had  been  expelled  with  Robert,  the  Norman  archbishop,  and 
whose  See  had  been  administered  illegally  by  Stigand,  but  who 
recovered  it  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror,  and  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  his  Church.  The  new  Archbishop  of  York  now 
applied  for  consecration,  which  had  been  delayed  for  some  reason 
or  other.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  wished  to  be  independent  of 
Canterbury ;  if  so,  he  must  wait  till  there  was  an  archbishop  in 
Canterbury  to  maintain  the  rights  which  he  denied  to  exist.  He 
would  make  no  profession  of  obedience  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and  Lan franc  refused  to  consecrate  him.  The  dispute  was  carried, 
not  before  the  Pope,  but  before  William  the  Conqueror,  and  he, 
taking  the  Pope^s  office  into  his  own  hands,  gave  sentence  for 
Lanfranc.  Thomas  of  Bayeux  submitted,  and  the  southern  pri- 
mate, though  he  had  not  received  the  pallium,  consecrated  his 
defeated  rival,  and  thereupon  both  went  to  Rome  to  petition  the 
Sovereign  Pontifi^  each  for  his  own  pallium. 

Lanfranc  had  sent  to  Rome  before  for  the  pallium,  but  his 
messengers  could  not  be  attended  to ;  he  must  appear  in  person, 
and  make  the  petition  in  the  usual  way.  He  was  not  unknown 
in  Rome,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Pope  thought  it  not 
safe  to  make  any  concessions  to  a  prelate  who  was  self-willed 
beyond  ordinary  men.  With  them  Remigius,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  also  went,  for  his  simony  had  become  known,  and  there 
was  no  remedy  but  at  the  Holy  See  for  his  offence.  The  Pope 
deprived  him,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  Thomas  of  the  See  of 
York,  notwithstanding  the  favour  of  the  king  and  of  Lanfranc. 
Thomas  was  incapable  of  a  bishopric,  because  his  father  was  a  priest. 
The  Pope  gave  Lanfranc  authority  to  determine  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  two  prelates,  and  that  authority  was  exercised  in  their 
favour ;  Lanfranc  interceded  for  them,  and  they  were  restored  to 
their  respective  Sees.  Though  Thomas  of  Bayeux  owed  Lanfranc 
much  for  his  help  before  the  Pope,  yet  the  Archbishop  of  York 
would  not  sacrifice  the  rights  of  his  See.     The  canons  of  York  had 
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persuaded  him  into  the  belief  that  he  ought  to  acknowledge  no 
superior  in  Lanfranc ;  so  upon  his  restoration  to  his  See  he  insti- 
tuted a  suit  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  cause 
was  pleaded  before  the  Pope.  Alexander  II.  declined  to  hear  it 
out,  and  said  that  it  was  much  better  to  litigate  in  England,  where 
the  witnesses  could  be  more  easily  produced,  and  the  matter 
determined  by  the  testimony  and  judgment  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  the  whole  realm.* 

The  two  archbishops  came  home,  and  at  Easter  1071  presented 
themselves  before  the  king ;  that  was  the  way  they  respected  the 
Papal  mandate.  They  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  Royal  Court, 
and  the  Royal  Court  decided  the  question,  and  gave  sentence  in 
favour  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  and  against  the  See  of  York.t 

Thomas  of  York  had  other  grievances,  which  on  this  occas  on 
he  complained  of.  The  dignity  of  his  See  was  unjustly  lessened  by 
the  encroachments  of  Canterbury.  He  claimed  as  suffragan  Sees 
that  of  Dorchester  (afterwards  known  as  Lincoln),  that  of  Wor- 
cester, and  that  of  Lichfield.  The  dispute  about  these  bishoprics 
was  also  referred  by  the  Pope  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  but  it  was  determined  in  a  civil  court,  and  these  bishoprics 
were  found  to  be  suffragans  of  Canterbury,  and  to  owe  no  sub- 
jection to  the  See  of  York.  Lanfranc  having  gained  the  cause, 
gave  to  Thomas,  according  to  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  the  See  of 
Durham  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  that  having  one  suffragan,  the 
See  of  York  might  be  ruled  by  an  archbishop.J 

The  Conqueror  gave  him  the  suffragan  in  the  person  of 
Walcher,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  from  the  diocese  of  Liege,  his 
predecessor  Egelwine  being  in  prison  at  Abingdon,  if  he  was  not 
dead.  But  it  was  an  unhappy  choice  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
The  officials  of  the  bishop  oppressed  the  people,  and  that  oppres- 
sion became  an  excuse  for  rebellion.  The  bishop  went  to  Gates- 
head to  meet  the  discontented,  and  made  every  effort  to  pacify 
them,  but  they  demanded  more  than  the  bishop  would  grant.  It 
is  a  very  sad  and  bitter  story.  Liulf,  a  Saxon  nobleman  of  great 
possessions  in  the  land,  took  refuge  with  all  his  people  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Cuthbert,  where  he  trusted  he  might  be  safe  from 


*  Gul.  Malmesb.  Gest.  PP.  lib.  i.  §  25,  Rolls  ed. :  "  Decrevit  Alexander 
Papa  oportere  hanc  causam  in  Anglica  terra  audiri,  et  illic  totins  regni 
episcopomm  et  abbatum  testimonio  et  juditio  diflB.niri." 

t  Ibid. :  "  Uterque  igitur  in  Paschali  solemnitate  ad  regem  venit,  ibique 
prolatis  in  medium  partium  rationibus,  sententiam  de  negotio  regalis 
curia  dedit." 

X  "  Actus  PP.  de  Lanfranco.  Attamen  pro  bono  pacis  Lanf rancus  sponte 
concessit  Thomae,  ut  Danelmensis  episcopus  de  cetero  sibi  profiteretur 
et  ut  suffraganeus  obediret,  ut  vel  sic  uno  saltern  decoratus  episcopo 
nomen  archiepiacopi  obtineret. 
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the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  greedy  Normans.  The  bishop 
became  his  friepd^  and  he  became  a  friend  of  the  bishop,  who  took 
his  advice  in  the  <;reat  questions  that  might  from  time  to  time 
arise  in  the  secular  administration  of  the  county ;  for  the  bishop 
was  also  a  secular  prince,  and  the  king  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
Durham. 

Leobwin  and  Gilbert,  two  of  the  bishop's  officials,  the  latter 
his  kinsman,  leagued  together  for  the  ruin  of  Liulf,  of  whom 
Leobwin  especially  was  jealous,  and  in  the  end  murdered  him. 
For  this  murder  there  arose  a  cry  for  justice,  and  the  country  was 
greatly  disturbed.     The  bishop  met  the  people  at  Gateshead,  and 
there  in  a  small  church   endeavoured  to  pacify  them  without 
punishing  the  murderers.     The   crowd   threatened  the   bishop 
himself,  and  to  save  him,  Gilbert  his  kinsman,  who  was  really  the 
instrument  of  Leobwin,  went  out  of  the  church  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  mob.     He  was   instantly  killed.     Leobwin  remained 
within,  afraid  to  stir,  knowing  perhaps  that  the  people  would  not 
dare  to  lay  hands  on  him  in  the  church.     The  bishop  went  out^ 
and  though  he  begged  the  multitude  to  spare  him,  yet  was  he 
slain  at  the  very  door  of  the  church.     Still,  the  chaplain,  who  was 
the  source  of  the  calamity,  would  not  stir ;  so  the  mob  set  the 
church  on  fire.     The  unhappy  man,  half  burnt,  came  out  at  last ; 
he  could  bear  the  fire  no  longer,  and  fell  beneath  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  who  received  him  at  tlie  door  of  the  church  upon  the  point 
of  their  swords,  having  already  slain  a  hundred  of  the  bishop's 
retainers."*^ 

A  deed  of  this  kind  could  not  be  left  unpunished,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  known,  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  no  other  than  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  Earl  of  Kent,  marched  into  Durham  with 
a  large  force  of  men-at-arms,  and  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of 
the  bishopric.  He  was  without  mercy  in  his  dealings  with  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  The  innocent  who  had  no  share  in  the 
murder  remained  at  home,  fearing  no  evil,  but  they  were  not 
spared ;  the  bishop  ordered  some  of  them  to  be  put  to  death  or 
disabled,  and  put  others  to  ransom.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
this;  he  must  also  plunder  the  cathedral.  He  took  away  with 
him  a  pastoral  stafi^  of  marvellous  workmanship,  and  there  is  no 
record  of  restitution. 

Another  disastrous  promotion  was  that  of  the  Norman  Abbot 
of  Abingdon,  who  enriched  his  kindred  with  the  manors  of  the 
monks.  It  was  still  worse  at  Glastonbury,  which  had  been  given 
to  Turstin,  a  monk  from  Caen,  probably  through  the  influence 
of  Lanfranc,  or  perhaps  on  the  recommendation  of  Odo^  by  whose 

*  Eoger  of  Wendover — ad  an.  1080 — has  preserved  the  words  of  the 
leader  of  the  mob  :  "  Schort  rede,  good  rede,  elea  ye  the  bischop." 
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liberality  he  had  been  educated.  He  was  sent  for  from  Lanfranc's 
abbey,  and  made  the  ruler  of  the  community,  which  prided  itself 
on  its  uninterrupted  descent  from  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  There 
the  monks  sang  the  office  according  to  the  Roman  rite,  and  the 
Gregorian  chant  *  was  held  in  honour.  This  was  not  pleasing 
to  the  ears  of  the  new  abbot,  who,  despising  the  Roman  spng, 
insisted  on  the  adoption  in  the  monastery  of  the  chant  of  a 
certain  William  of  Fecamp.  The  monks  had  grown  old  in  their 
own  uses  and  customs,  and  refused  to  obey  the  abbot  in  a  matter 
which  was  to  them  a  pure  revolution,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
immemorial  usage  and  good  traditions  of  the  house. 

Then,  at  last,  the  abbot,  seeing  that  they  were  resolved  to 
disobey  him,  entered  the  chapter-house  one  morning  when  the 
monks  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  him.  He  was  attended  by 
his  men-at-arms,  the  retainers  of  the  abbey.  The  monks  fled  in 
terror  into  the  church,  and  took  refuge  at  the  high  altar.  But 
they  were  not  in  safety  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  abbot  pursued  them  into  the  sanctuary.  Two  monks  were 
slain  at  the  altar,  and  then  the  others,  seeing  that  their  lives 
were  in  danger,  seized  the  benches  and  the  candlesticks,  and 
attacked  the  soldiers,  and  finally  drove  them  out  of  the  choir. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  were  hurt,  but  the  monks  lost  two,  and  had 
fourteen  grievously  wounded.  This  method  of  enforcing  disci- 
pline in  a  monastery  was  more  vigorous  than  the  Conqueror 
liked,  so  he  sent  the  abbot  back  into  Normandy,  whence  he  had 
come ;  but  as  the  conduct  of  the  monks  themselves  was  not 
regular,  very  many  of  them  were  sent  away  into  other  houses, 
there  to  be  kept  as  prisoners.  Turstin  remained  in  Normandy 
while  the  Conqueror  lived,  but  on  the  accession  of  William  the 
Red  he  saw  his  way  back.  He  gave  the  new  king  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  became  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  The  unhappy  man 
led  a  dissipated  life,  wasted  the  goods  of  the  abbey,  and  ended 
his  days  in  misery. 

Arf'astus  was  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  was  made  Bishop 
of  East  Anglia,  or  Elmham.  That  See  was  in  1075  the  See  of 
Thetford,  and  in  1094,  and  afterwards,  the  See  of  Norwich. 
Arfastus  was  not  satisfied  with  his  cathedral  church,  and  at 
once  attempted  to  seize  on  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund  in  Bury. 
The  monks  complained  of  his  conduct,  and  with  good  reason,  to 
Alexander   II.,   who  ordered  the  bishop  to  abstain  from  evil- 

*  Florent.  Wigom.  ii.  p.  16,  ed.  Hist.  See:  "Hie  inter  cfletera 
stultitise  SUS3  opera  Gregorianum  cantum  aspernatus  mouachos  csBpit  com- 
pellere,  ut,  illo  relicto,  cujusdam  Willelmi  Fescamnensis  cantum  discerent 
et  cantarent.  Quod  dum  segre  acciperent,  quippe  qui  Jam  tarn  in  hoc 
quam  in  csetero  ecclesiastico  officio  secundum  morem  KomansB  ecclesisB 
insennerant." 
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doiug.  Lanfranc  also  was  directed  by  St.  Gregory  VII.  to  see 
that  his  suffragan  respected  the  Bull  of  his  predecessor;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Lanfranc^s  obedience.  On  the  contrary, 
the  archbishop  deprived  the  Abbot  of  Bury  of  his  Bull ;  nor  did 
he  restore  it  very  readily^  for  he  kept  it  till  he  was  near  his  end. 
Thus  the  archbishop,  instead  of  obeying  the  Pope,  helped  the 
bishop  to  molest  the  abbey,  because,  by  the  act  of  Lanfranc, 
they  could  not  produce  the  proofs  of  their  exemption  from  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction.* 

Lanfranc  was  not  an  idle  bishop,  nor  indifferent  to  his  state. 
He  was  munificent  in  all  his  ways ;  but  he  could  bear  no  superior 
other  than  the  king.  To  the  Conqueror  he  always  deferred,  and 
by  so  doing  obtained  whatever  he  wished.  When  Walcheline, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  resolved  to  drive  the  monks  out  of 
the  cathedral,  and  put  into  their  places  forty  secular  canons,  he 
did  so  with  the  assent,  first  had,  of  the  king,  and  said  nothing 
apparently  to  his  Metropolitan  of  the  innovation  he  had  devised. 
Lanfranc  heard  of  this  with  dismay,  and  Walcheline  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  the  monks  to  their  church.  On  this  occasion 
Lanfranc  did  more;  he  complained  to  the  Pope,  and  his  Holiness 
sent  his  letters  into  England  forbidding  the  bishops  to  disturb 
the  monks  in  the  cathedral  churches.  Certain  powerful  persons 
had  laid  their  plans  for  expelling  the  monks  from  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  hoping  thereby  to  make  havoc  of  the  other 
cathedrals  with  greater  ease.f  They  were  foiled  by  the  arch- 
bishop, who,  a  monk  himself,  would  not  consent  to  the  ruin  of 
his  brethren. 

The  bishops  made  by  the  Conqueror  were  first  his  chaplains, 
generally,  and  necessarily  secular  priests,  for  the  monks  were 
restrained  to  their  monasteries,  and  could  not  serve  the  king 
either  as  chaplains  or  as  his  servants  in  civil  functions.  These 
made  bishops  saw  with  an  evil  eye  the  cathedral  church  in  the 
possession  of  monks,  and  they  have  been  charged  with  rather 
mean  purposes  in  their  warfare  against  the  monks.  They 
desired  to  reward  their  own  chaplains,  if  not  their  kindred,  with 
honourable  positions  in  the  cathedral.  That  was  not  possible, 
there  being  neither  deans  nor  canons  in  their  churches.  If  this 
be  true  of  them,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  had  abundant 
reasons,  for  out  of  the  fifteen  English  chapters  then  existing  six 

*  Eadmer.  Hist.  Nov.  Ub.  iii. :  ''  AntepaacoR  siquidem  annos  Baldainos 
ipsius  ccenobii  Abbas  Komam  adierat,  et  apad  Alexandrum  Papam  privi- 
legium  ipsi  abbatisa  adquisierat,  per  quod  earn  a  subjectioiio  oiuniiim 
episcoporum,  salva  Primatis  obedientia,  iiberam  effecerat.  Quod  factum 
Lanfrancus  archiepiscopas  moleste  accipiens  ipsuin  priyilegium  Abbati 
abstaht,  nee  illad  ei  nisi  circa  finem  vitsd  snse  moltoram  precibos  motas 
reddere  Toluit."  t  Eadmer.  pp.  18, 19. 
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only  consisted  of  secular  priests.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  had  two  chapters :  that  in  Lichfield  was  formed  of 
secular  priests ;  that  of  Coventry,  of  Benedictines,  as  were  all 
the  other  regular  chapters.  The  See  of  Carlisle,  founded  at  a 
later  time^  had  its  chapter  of  canons  regular — Augustinians,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  that  kind  in  England.  But  the  history  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  is  somewhat  strange.  The  former  was 
made  a  Metropolitan  See,  governed  by  an  archbishop,  who  had 
more  suffragans  under  him  than  the  dispossessed  Jainbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  retained  only  London,  Winchester, 
Sherborne,  and  Selsey.  This  state  of  things,  created  by  Pope 
Hadrian  I.,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  the.  See  of  St.  Augustine 
recovered  its  ancient  authority.  Coventry  in  a.d.  1188  had 
Hugh  de  Nonant  as  its  bishop,  a  man  of  some  consideration  and 
of  few  scruples.  Baldwin,  the  archbishop,  was  forced  to  excom- 
municate him  because  he  took  the  office  of  sheriff  upon  him.  He 
could  not  endure  the  monks  at  Coventry.  He  accused  them  of 
seeking  his  life,  and  then  drove  them  out,  employing  soldiers  for 
the  purpose — as  lately  in  France — and  in  their  place  he  put  those 
whom  in  the  day  of  his  repentance  he  called  irreligiosos  clericos. 
The  monks  had  nowhere  to  go  to,  and  were  beggars ;  but  some 
of  them  went  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  redress. 
The  suit  dragged  on  for  seven  years,  and  one  monk  alone  was  in 
Rome  when  Innocent  III.  ascended  the  Papal  throne.  This 
monk,  Thomas  by  name,  having  heard  of  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
went  at  once  with  his  petition  to  the  Pope,  who,  having  read  it, 
asked  the  monk  if  that  was  not  the  petition  which  had  been 
rejected  by  his  predecessors  Clement  and  Celestine.  The  monk 
admitted  the  fact,  and  the  Pope  said :  "  Why  do  you  think  you 
can  get  from  me  what  you  could  not  get  from  them  ?  Go  :  you 
are  waiting  here  for  no  good.'^  "  Holy  Father,"  replied  Thomas, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  my  petition  is  just  and  right ;  I  have  waited 
for  the  death  of  your  predecessors ;  I  shall  now  wait  for  yours, 
and  I  shall  gain  my  end  from  your  successor.^^  The  Pope  was 
astonished  at  the  language  of  the  poor  monk,  and  said  to  the 
cardinals  around  him,  '*  You  have  heard  what  that  devil  has 
said ; "  then  turning  to  the  monk,  said  :  "  Brother,  per  sanctum 
Petrum,  you  shall  not  wait  here  for  my  death ;  your  petition  has 
been  granted ; "  and  then,  without  any  delay,  he  sent  orders  to 
Hubert,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  restore  the  church  of 
Coventry  to  the  monks  at  once,  which  was  done,  and  they  were 
in  possession  of  their  ancient  home  before  the  new  bishop  of 
Coventry  was  elected. 

Hugh  de  Nonant's  death  was  edifying  and  very  touching ;  he 
repented  of  all  the  enormities  of  his  life,  and  also  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  monks.     On  his  deathbed — he  being  then  in  Nor- 
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mandy  on  his  way  to  Borne — ^he  sent  for  all  the  abbots  and  priors 
to  come  to  his  help,  and  among  them  was  the  Abbot  of  Bee. 
He  made  his  confession,  apparently  aloud^  with  great  contrition 
and  abundant  tears,  so  that  all  the  religious  present  were  unable 
to  refrain  from  tears  themselves ;  and  when  he  asked  them  to 
assign  him  his  penance,  they  kept  silence,  not  knowing  what  to 
say,  for  the  bishop's  sins  were  grievous  and  his  contrition  deep. 
At  last,  receiving  no  answer,  he  said  that  he  knew  they  were 
hesitating  because  of  his  sins,  and  begged  them  to  give  him  for 
his  penance  to  remain  in  purgatory  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  priests  present  assented,  salva  semper  aibi  clementiudivina. 
Thereupon  the  bishop  begged  the  abbot  of  his  great  charity  to 
give  him  the  habit^  that  in  the  next  world  he  mi^ht  have  for  his 
protectors  those  whom  he  had  persecuted  in  this.* 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  the  See  of  Canterbury  very 
nearly  lost  some  of  its  suffragans.  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  obtained  the  consent  of 
Lucius  II.  to  his  becoming  Archbishop  of  Winchester  with  a 
suffragan  in  the  then  Abbey  of  Hyde,  which  was  to  be  made  the 
cathedral  church  of  a  new  diocese.  Chichester,  also,  and  perhaps 
other  bishoprics,  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury ;  but  the  times  were  full  of  troubles,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  remained  as  it  had  always  been. 

The  See  of  Canterbury  lost  none  of  its  rights  under  Lanfranc ; 
the  northern  priests  maintained  that  Lanfranc  robbed  them  of 
theirs  for  his  own  advantage.  He  certainly  obtained  authority  in 
the  northern  province,  and  a  superiority  over  his  brother  primate. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  was  an  unwilling  subject,  and  missed 
no  opportunity  for  rebellion,  as  the  southern  ecclesiastics  would 
call  his  acts.  It  was  considered  a  hardship  to  attend  synods  in 
the  south  at  the  bidding  of  Canterbury,  who  had  also  the  right 
to  hold  his  synods  even  in  the  province  of  York.  This  being  so, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  precedence  of  the 
bishops,  and  that  was  done  after  this  order :  tho  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  the  president,  having  on  his  right  hand  his 
brother  of  York,  and  on  his  left  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was 
considered  to  be  the  dean  of  the  province.  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester was  to  be  next  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  But  if  the 
Archbishop  of  York  was  absent,  the  Bishop  of  London  sat  in  his 
place,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  then  sat  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,t  and  next  to  him. 

But  if  the  synod  met,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
absent,  then  the  Archbishop  of  York  presided,  having  on  his 


•  Roger  de  Wendover,  ad  an.  1198. 
t  Wilkins,  Cone.  i.  363,  ad  an.  1075. 
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right  the  Bishop  of  London^  and  on  his  left  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. There  was  no  provision  made  for  the  other  bishops^ 
except  that  which  is  the  ecclesiastical  rule  and  custom ;  they  were 
to  sit  in  the  order  of  their  consecration.* 

This  question  of  the  precedence  of  bishops  has  been  raised  in 
many  countries  and  at  many  times.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
they  should  rank  among  themselves  according  to  the  dignity  or 
age  of  their  respective  Sees,  but  that  could  not  be  a  rule  of  the 
slightest  service,  for  the  dignity  and  antiquity  of  Sees  are  in  dis- 
pute :  that  was  to  build  upon  sand.  Another  suggestion  is,  that 
bishops  who  are  doctors  shall  have  precedence  of  those  bishops 
who  are  not  doctors ;  that  is  perhaps  a  worse  rule  than  the  other, 
for  it  would  have  for  its  immediate  result  the  distinguishing  of 
bishops  among  themselves  as  learned  and  unlearned. 

This  order,  established  by  Lanfranc,  was  the  order  of  prece- 
dency in  England  for  four  centuries  and  a  half;  all  bishops  and 
abbots  and  priors  having  in  Parliament,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere, 
as  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  their  due  precedence 
over  all  laymen  of  whatever  rank  or  dignity.  The  change  was 
made  in  a.d.  1531,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  31  Henry  VIII. 
c.  10,  when  the  bishops,  having  renounced  the  Pope,  had  accepted 
the  royal  supremacy.  They  had  further  delivered  up  their  Bulls 
to  the  king,  and  bowed  before  Cromwell  as  his  vicar-general. 
This  vicar-general,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  had  precedence  of 
all  the  bishops  and  of  all  the  peers ;  then  came  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  next  to  him  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  Archbishop 
of  York  followed,  now  reduced  to  the  fourth  place.  The  Bishop 
of  London  was  brought  down  to  a  place  below  the  great  officers 
of  State  and  all  the  peers  except  the  barons,  and  had  to  give  way 
to  these  if  they  held  any  office  of  importance  in  the  State.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  was  made  to  give  way  to  a  prelate  of  the 
northern  province,  and  to  sit  below  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The 
other  bishops  kept  their  places  above  the  barons,  and  were  allowed 
to  sit  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  rule,  whereby  a  bishop, 
whether  with  a  See  or  without  a  See,  takes  his  place  among  his 
brethren  in  the  order  of  consecration.  The  prelates  were  now  by 
their  own  act  the  serfs  of  the  Crown,  and  treated  with  contempt. 
If  they  had  kept  the  faith,  they  would  not  have  been  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

Lanfranc  having  saved  the  rights  of  his  See  from  diminution 
in  his  contest  with  the  northern  prelate,  had  to  rescue  many  of 
its  manors  out  of  the  devouring  jaws  of  another  bishop,  who 
ought  to  have  been  more  honest.  Odo,  half-brother  of  the  Con- 
queror, was  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  had  landed  in  Sussex  with 

*  Malmeabur.  Gest.  Eegg.  lib.  iii.  §  300,  ed.  Hardy. 
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the  invading  host  He  is  said  to  have  clad  himself  in  armooTy 
and  to  have  been  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Hastings,  but  without 
drawing  his  sword.  For  his  reward  he  was  made  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity  had  in  that  county  18^ 
lordships^  and  more  than  250  in  other  counties.^  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  share  of  the  plunder,  and  finding  the  old 
ehauntry  of  the  Saxons  without  a  protector — for  Stigand  was 
worse  than  useless — he  seized  upon  many  of  the  manors  of  Can- 
terbury, and  made  them^  so  far  as  he  could,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent.  It  is  true  that  he  was  also  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
but  he  was  not  moved  by  any  respect  for  that  dignity ;  he  must 
aggrandize  himself  as  a  secular  baron,  though  at  the  expense  of 
possessions  which  he  knew  were  sacred. 

Laufranc  complained  to  the  king  of  those  evil  deeds  of  his 
brother,  and  was  permitted  to  institute  a  lawsuit — that  seems  to 
be  all  the  king  could  do  for  him — for  the  recovery  of  the 
stolen  manors.  The  court  was  held  on  Penenden  Heath,  and 
with  the  consent  of  all,  Lanfranc  obtained  possession  of  his  own. 

Agelric,  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Selsey,  whom  the  king  kept 
imprisoned  in  Marlborough,  was  brought  to  the  court,  for  he 
was  known  to  be  very  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  it 
was  in  a  carriage,  and  the  reason  why  that  fact  is  recorded  of 
him  alone  may  be  that  he  was  either  a  very  old  man,  or  worn  out 
by  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment.  Though  the  king  and 
Lanfranc  were  glad  to  have  the  service  of  his  learning,  they  were 
not  generous  enough  to  give  him  his  freedom.  The  Pope  had 
remonstrated  with  Lanfranc  for  his  neglect  of  the  bishop^  and 
required  him  to  replace  him  in  his  See  of  Selsey,  or  try  him 
again  if  it  was  thought  well  to  do  so.  The  Pope  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  first  trial,  and  pressed  both  Lanfranc  and  the  king 
to  observe  the  rules  of  justice,  and  give  the  bishop  an  opportunity 
to  defend  himself.  But  the  king  and  the  archbishop  gave  no 
heed  to  the  instructions  of  the  Pope,  and  Agelric  died  in  jail^ 
and  no  evil  is  known  of  him. 

Lanfranc  was  not  careful  only  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
his  See  ;  he  brought  order  out  of  the  confusion  with  which  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  had  fallen  in  Canterbury.  That  church 
had  been  for  seventeen  years  without  a  bishop,  for  Stigand  was  a 
usurper,  and  his  authority  was  not  recognized  throughout  the 
province,  nor  could  it  be.  The  monks,  moreover,  were  not  likely 
to  accept  for  their  archbishop  and  abbot  a  secular  priest,  contrary 
to  the  unbroken  custom  of  their  Church.  The  result  was  great 
disorder  in  the  monastery,t  and  manners  inconsistent  with  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict. 

*  Fobs.  Biographia  Juridica  :  Odo. 

t  Malmesbur.  Gesta  PP.  p.  70,  Bolls  ed. :  "  Monachi  Cantuarensis  sicut 
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On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lanfranc  was  much 
more  careful  of  his  own  rights  than  of  the  rights  of  others,  if  we 
except  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  rather  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crown  on  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  then  regarded  throughout  the  land  as  more  than 
the  equal  of  the  king.  He  was  the  parish  priest  of  the  king  in 
every  part  of  his  English  dominions ;  he  alone  could  crown  him. 
He  had  many  manors  in  the  land,  and  over  those  manors  no 
bishop  had  jurisdiction ;  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  belonged  to 
the  archbishop,  and  then,  as  natural  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  he 
exercised  great  powers,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  the  acts  were  those  of  the  metropolitan  or  of  the 
legate.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Lanfranc  sacrificed  to  the  king 
the  immunities  of  clerks  in  holy  orders, 

Odo,  half-brother  of  the  Conqueror,  was  not  perfect  in  his  life. 
As  Earl  of  Kent  he  allowed  himself  many  liberties  unbecoming  his 
sacred  character;  but  he  was  a  bishop,  and  therefore,  like  all 
ecclesiastics,  exempt  from  the  secular  jurisdiction.  The  Con- 
queror himself,  though  disapproving  of  his  brother^s  habits, 
acknowledged  his  rights  in  the  immunities  of  his  state.  Having 
made  him  powerful ;  he  could  not  control  him ;  so  he  complained 
to  Lanfranc,  lamenting  the  straits  he  was  in.  The  archbishop 
replied,  "  Put  him  in  jail.'^  Even  William  the  Conqueror  was 
startled  at  this  counsel,  and  said,  ^^  What !  The  man  is  in  Orders.*' 
Lanfranc,  nothing  daunted,  answered,  ^^  You  will  lay  hands,  not 
on  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  on  the  Earl  of  Kent.'*  *  The  king 
took  the  advice  of  the  archbishop,  and  resolved  to  arrest  his 
brother ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  among  his  servants  who  would 
commit  the  sacrilege,  and  he  was  obliged  himself  to  lay  hands  on 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  all  the  time  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  clerk 
in  holy  orders.t  The  unhappy  bishop  remained  in  prison  for  the 
rest  of  his  brother's  days ;  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope  were  dis- 
regarded ;  and  this  great  scandal  was  the  work  of  Lanfranc,  who 
sacrificed  the  immunities  of  the  Church  to  please  one  of  the  most 

omnes  tunc  temporis  in  Anglia  ssBcnlaribus  hand  absimiles  erant,  nisi  qnod 
pndicitiam  non  facile  proderent.  Canum  cursibus  avocari ;  avium  prae- 
dam  raptu  aliarum  volucrum  per  inane  sequi ;  spumantis  equi  tergum 
premere,  tesseras  quatere,  potibus  indulgere,  delicatiori  victu  et  accuratiori 
cultu;  frugalitatem  nescire,  parsimoniam  abnuere,  et  caetera  id  genus, 
ut  magis  illos  consules  quam  monachos  pro  frequentia  famulantium 
diceres." 

*  Malmesbur.  Gest.  Egg.  lib.  iv.  §  306,  ed.  Hardy.  "  Non  episcopnm 
Baiocarum  capies,  sed  comitem  KantisB  custodies/' 

t  Order.  Yital.  lib.  vii.  c.  8 :  "  Cumque  nullus  in  episcopum  auderet 
injicere  manum,  rex  ipse  primus  apprehendit  eum.  Illo  autem  reclamante 
*  Clericus  sum  et  minister  Domini,  non  licet  pontificem  damnare  sine 
judicio  PapsB.'  Frovidus  rex  ait  '  ego  non  clericum  nee  antistitem  damno 
sed  comitem  meum.' '' 
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savage  of  men.  The  evil  done  bore  fruit,  and  St.  Anselm  and  St. 
Thomas  had  to  gather  it,  in  the  reproaches  made  to  them,  that 
they  did  not  conduct  themselves,  in  their  relations  with  Henry  I. 
and  Henry  II.,  as  Lanfranc  had  done  with  their  father  and  great- 
grandfather. 

Again,  in  the  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and 
William  the  Red,  Lanfranc  was  on  the  side  of  the  king.     That 
bishop  certainly  deserves  no  great  consideration,  for,  though  he 
insisted  on  the  observance  of  law  in  his  own  affairs,  he  laid  aside 
on  a  later  day  all  respect  for  justice  in  the  persecution  of  St. 
Anselm,  and  was  one  of  the  most  persevering  enemies  of  the 
saint   in   his  utmost  need.     William   of  St.  Calais,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  was  suspected  by  the  king  of  having  been  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  him.     The  bishop  denied  the  charge,  and  offered 
to  prove  his  innocence  in  the  usual  way,  and  as  it  became  a  bishop. 
The  king  required  him  to  plead  as  if  he  were  a  layman  :  that  the 
bishop  neither  could  nor  would  do.     Besides,  as  Bishop  of  Durham 
he  was  possessed  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  bishopric,  and 
the  king  had  none  there.     However,  the  king  seized  the  bishopric, 
put  his  own  officers  in  the  place  of  those  of  the  bishop,  and  even 
laid  waste  the  land.     After  much  labour  and  contention,  it  was 
settled  that  the  bishop  should  go  to  the  king,  but  his  person  was 
to  be  safe  from  insult  and  wrong.    He  went  therefore  to  Salisbury, 
where  the  king  held  his  court;   Lanfranc  and  many  bishops,  with 
the  secular  barons,  sitting  to  hear  the  cause.     Now,  William  the 
Red  had  taken  away  everything  from  the  bishop  except  the  castle 
of  Durham,  and  there  the  prelate  took  refuge,  and  defended  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could  with  the  help  of  his  own  soldiers.     The 
estates  of  the  Church  had  been  wasted,  and  even  given  away  to 
the  king^s  friends,  so  that  the  bishop  was  not  only  harassed,  but 
robbed  of  nearly  all  that  he  had,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a 
legal  trial.     There  was  therefore  no  reason  why  he  should  appear 
as  defendant  in  any  court,  seeing  that  the  king  had  taken  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  not  only  had  condemned  the  bishop 
in  his  absence  without  trial,  but  had  also  executed  with  the  utmost 
severity  the  sentence  which  he  thought  the  bishop  deserved.     The 
prince-palatine  of  Durham  was  not  a  plaintiff,  and  the  king  being 
the  wrongdoer,  brought  his  action  against  the  wronged.    In  Salis- 
bury none  of  the  bishops  would  even  speak  to  their  brother  of 
Durham ;  his  metropolitan,  also  Thomas  of  York,  refused  him 
any  recognition.     That  was  the  king's  will  and  commandment. 
In  the  court  the  bishop  stood  alone,  and  demanded,  before  plead- 
ing, the  restitution  of  his  property ;  that  was  his  right.     There- 
upon, Lanfranc  replied — the  king  keeping  silence — that  neither  the 
king  himself,  nor  any  one  on  his  behalf,  had  robbed  the  bishop^ 
and  that  the  bishop  had  never  seen  the  king's  writ  by  which  he 
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was  dispossessed.  No  doubt  that  was  so,  and  the  injustice  wag 
therefore  the  greater;  but  Lanfranc  was  not  ashamed  thus  to 
defend  iniquity  in  the  king  and  to  oppress  a  bishop. 

The  bishop,  however,  persisted  iu  his  demand  of  restitution 
before  pleading,  and  there  could  be  no  answer  to  his  claim. 
Lanfranc  indirectly  admitted  that  the  demand  was  legal  and  just  i 
for  he  asked  the  bishop  to  pleads  and  then  make  his  claim  against 
the  king.  The  bishop  upon  this  asked  Lanfranc  if  the  words  he 
had  just  ilsed  were  words  of  kindly  counsel  or  the  sentence  of  the 
court.  Lanfranc  seems  to  have  been  irritated  by  the  observation 
of  the  bishop,  and  replied  that  he  had  not  spoken  the  words  as 
giving  sentence;  but  that  the  king,  if  he  would  trust  him 
(Lanfranc) ,  would  very  soon  make  them  so.  Thereupon  the  barons 
present,  encouraged  by  the  manifest  partiality  of  Lanfranc,  made 
a  great  clamour  in  the  court,  and  insisted  on  the  bishop's 
pleading. 

When  the  tumult  had  ceased  and  silence  obtained,  the  bishop 
addressed  himself  to  the  barons,  and  said  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say  to  them ;  they  were  not  his  judges,  and  he  would  not  be 
judged  by  them.  If  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  the 
bishops  to  allow  of  their  presence  there,  it  was  indecent  in  them 
to  interrupt  him  as  they  had  done.  The  king  then  said  he  was 
surprised  at  the  conduct  of  the  bishop  refusing  to  answer  the 
charge  he  had  brought  against  him.  Roger  Bigot  then  asked 
the  king  to  let  the  bishop  know  the  charge,  and  give  judgment 
upon  the  answer  of  the  prelate ;  to  this  the  bishop  replied  that  he 
would  have  law  observed,  and  would  make  no  answer  whatever 
before  he  obtained  restitution  of  his  own  lands,  or  legal  authority 
produced  to  the  effect  that  he  was  bound  to  answer  anything  in 
the  state  he  was  in — namely,  despoiled  of  the  bishopric. 

Geoffrey  de  Moubrai,  Bishop  of  Coutances,*  who  had  come  over 
with  the  Conqueror,  and  had  received  as  his  share  of  the  booty 
two  hundred  and  eighty  manors,  suggested  that  the  court  should 
retire,  and  decide  whether  the  bishop  should  or  should  not  plead 
under  these  conditions.  Lanfranc  said.  No  ;  let  the  bishop  with- 
draw. The  bishop  replied  that  he  would  willingly  go  out  of  the 
court,  but  he  warned  the  bishops  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  too 
was  a  bishop.     "  Go  out,*'  said  Lanfranc  ;  "  we  shall  act  justly.^* 

It  seems  that  Lanfranc  saw  no  injustice  in  sending  the  bishop 
out  of  the  court,  and  allowing  the  king,  who  was  plaintiff,  to 
remain,  and  to  take  part  in  the  consultation  of  the  judges,  with 
all  his  officers  who  were  there.     There  was  considerable  delay 

*  Order.  Yital.  lib.  viii.  c.  23 :  **  Praefatus  enim  pwesul  nobiUtate  luce- 
bat,  magisque  peritia  militari  qnam  clericali  vigebat,  ideoque  loricatos 
milites  ad  bellandam  quam  revestitos  clericos  ad  psallendum  magis 
erudire  noverat." 
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before  the  doors  of  the  court  were  opened ;  at  last  the  bishop  was 
called  in^  and  told  by  the  Archbishop  of  York^  Lanfranc  assenting, 
that  he  must  answer  and  put  in  his  plea  before  his  fief  would  be 
restored  to  him.  '^Fief !  "  said  the  bishop,  ^^  there  has  been  no 
mention  of  fief  either  by  me  or  by  any  one  else";  I  demand  the 
restitution  of  my  bishopric/'  Lanfranc  replied  that  it  was  well 
known  he  held  a  fief,  and  that  judgment  was  given.  The  bishop 
then  said,  as  he  said  before  this  sentence  was  delivered,  that  he 
appealed  to  the  Pope.  "  Withdraw/'  said  Lanfranc ;  "  and  the 
king,  after  consultation  had,  will  let  you  know  his  resolution/' 
The  bishop  withdrew.  Then,  on  re-entering  the  court,  Hugh  de 
Beaumont  rose  and  said  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
against  him,  and  that  his  fief  was  forfeited  because  he  had 
appealed  to  the  Pope.  The  bishop  answered  that  he  would  make 
good  his  cause  before  the  Pope.  ^^  I  and  my  fellows,^'  said  Hugh, 
"  re-aflBrm  our  sentence  in  this  court/'  The  bishop  was  resolute, 
and  replied  that  he  would  enter  no  plea  in  that  court,  where  all 
justice  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  sentence  given  against  him^ 
after  he  had  appealed  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  king  now  believing  that  ho  had  succeeded,  ordered  the 
bishop  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Durham,  but  the  bishop  refused, 
because  the  final  sentence  of  the  highest  court  had  not  been 
given,  to  which  he  had  appealed.  Thereupon  the  red  king 
swore,  by  the  Holy  Face,  that  the  bishop  should  not  escape  out 
of  his  hands  unless  he  surrendered  the  castle.  The  bishop  replied 
to  the  royal  threat :  "  1  allowed  three  of  your  servants  to  seize  my 
possessions,  and  to  take  away  the  treasure  of  the  Church.  I 
offered  no  resistance  when  that  was  done,  though  I  had  a  hundred 
soldiers  with  me.  I  will  make  no  resistance  now ;  but  I  warn 
you,  on  the  part  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  and  his  vicar  our  lord  the 
Pope,  against  this  further  robbery/'  The  king  then  implied  that 
the  bishop  should  never  return  to  Durham,  and  the  bishop  said 
that  he  relied  on  the  promise  of  the  barons,  by  whom  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  come  to  Salisbury.  They  had  pledged  their 
word  for  his  safety,  and  they  said  so  in  court  without  any  hesita- 
tation. 

Lanfranc  now  interposed,  and  told  the  king  that  he  might 
imprison  the  bishop  if  he  refused  to  deliver  up  the  castle;  but  the 
barons  who  had  given  their  word  for  his  safety  protested  against 
this  breach  of  faith,  while  the  archbishop  maintained  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind,  because  the  bishop  refused  to  accept  the 
sentence  of  the  royal  court.  Then  the  bishop  claimed  the  perform- 
ance of  the  promise  made  to  him — namely, a  safe  return  to  Durham. 
The  archbishop  insisted  on  his  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  while  he  persisted  in  his  appeal.  Lanfranc  said  then  :  ''  Are 
you  going  to  Rome,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  and  to  bring 
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shame  upon  us  all  ?  Stop  at  home^  and  the  king  will  restore  to 
you  the  bishopric,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Durham,  if 
you  will  accept  the  judgment  of  his  court/^  The  bishop's 
answer  was :  "  I  have  appealed  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  nothing 
shall  keep  me  from  going  thither;  there  is  no  justice  to  be  had  in 
the  king's  court/'  Lanfranc  replied  that  he,  and  the  others  with 
him,  would  tell  the  king  what  to  do  with  the  bishopric  if  he  went 
to  Rome  without  the  royal  licence.  But  the  bishop  was  not 
frightened;  he  persisted  in  his  appeal,  and  for  so  doing  was 
deprived  by  the  king  of  his  bishopric  and  of  all  he  had.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  and  the  endurance  of  many  hardships  that 
he  crossed  over  to  Normandy,  but  it  does  not  appeaT  that  he 
went  to  Rome  or  made  any  further  attempts  to  prosecute  his  appeal. 

Lanfranc,  who  was  the  Pope's  legate,  objected  to  this  appeal, 
and  moreover  acknowledged  that  unchristian  principle,  which 
then  perhaps  he  only  acted  on  without  confessing  it,  but  which 
was  afterwards  recorded  in  writing  in  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don by  Henry  11.^  He  threatened  the  bishop  with  the  loss  of 
his  bishopric  if  he  went  to  Rome  without  the  leave  of  the  king. 
That  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  denial  of  justice,  and  the 
disowning  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  seeing  that  the  exercise 
of  that  authority  in  England  was  made  to  depend  on  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  king.  It  is  true  that  the  archbishop  was  himself 
at  this  time  in  a  state  of  disobedience.  He  had  gone  to  Rome 
for  the  pallium  in  person,  because  the  Pope  would  not  send  it  by 
a  messenger,  but  he  never  repeated  the  visit,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  many  bishops  who  remained  in  sullen  silence  while  St. 
Gregory  VII.  was  in  trouble.  The  Pope  had  no  help  from 
Lanfranc. 

St.  Gregory  VII.  had  often  desired  Lanfranc  to  visit  the  Holy 
See,  as  other  bishops  did,  but  all  his  mandates  were  neglected. 
Lanfranc  made  excuses,  and  never  went  to  Rome.  At  last  the 
patience  of  the  Pope  was  worn  out,  and  Lanfranc  was  ordered,  in 
1081,  to  present  himself  in  Rome  on  or  before  the  feast  of  All 
Saints,  and  make  thereby  some  reparation  for  his  disobedience, 
which  the  Pope  had  tolerated  so  long.  If  he  did  not  appear  on 
that  day  he  was  suspended  from  his  office,  and  liable  to  be  ex- 
communicated.t 

•  Stubbs,  **  Select  Charters,"  p.  138 :  "  Archiepiscopis,  episcopis  et 
personis  regni,  non  licet  exire  de  regno  absque  licentia  domini  regis." 

t  St.  Gregor.  YII.  Epp.  lib.  ix.  ep.  20 :  "  Apostolica  tibi  auctoritate 
prsecipimus  ut  ....  in  prsesentis  anni  festo  Omnium  Sanctorum  Rom8& 
adesse  procures  et  satagas,  et  inobedientiaa  tuaa  reatum  per  tantum 
temporis  supportatum  emendare  non  ulterius  negligas.  Quod  si  nee 
adhuc  te  mandata  apostolica  moverint  ....  a  Beati  Petri  gratia  scias  te 
procul  dubio  removendum  ....  ita,  videlicet,  ut  si  infra  praedictum 
spatium  ad  nos  non  veneris  ab  omni  sis  officio  episcopali  suspensus/' 
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It  is  not  recorded  that  Lan  franc  gave  tlie  slightest  heed  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Popa  The  archbishop  had  rarely  done  so,  and 
the  election  of  an  Antipope  three  years  later  gave  him  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  considering  the  authority  of  St.  Gregory  VII.  as  a 
subject  for  discussion  here.  On  the  death  of  St.  Gregory,  in  May 
1085,  he  and  the  Conqueror  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  set  up  a  schism,  which  lasted  ten  years. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  made  a  law  that  no  one  was  to  be 
acknowledged  as  Pope  without  the  king^s  permission,  nor  any 
letters  received  from  the  Holy  See  before  they  were  shown  to  the 
King.*  In  this  way  the  King  made  himself  the  judge  of  the 
Papal  elections,  and  further  hindered  effectually  the  exercise  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England;  for,  even  if  he  had 
acknowledged  the  Pope,  he  had  still  the  means  to  thwart  him  in 
his  hands  by  refusing  to  receive  his  injunctions. 

Thus,  from  the  death  of  St.  Gregory  to  the  day  when  William 
Rufus  consented  to  St.  Anselm^s  reception  of  the  pallium,  the 
English  nation  was  in  schism,  recognizing  no  Pope,  and  there- 
fore out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Lanfranc  and  the  Conqueror 
died  in  the  schism  they  had  made,  and  of  the  Conqueror  it  was 
said  that  he  could  find  no  one  to  hear  his  confession  when  on  his 
bed  of  death.  Victor  III.  was  never  recognized  in  England,  nor 
Urban  II.  for  six  years  of  his  reign.f 

Until  the  Conquest  this  country  was  governed  as  a  Christian 
country ;  the  laws  were  made  by  Christians  for  Christians,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  bishops  were  as  much  respected  as  the  deci- 
sions of  the  sheriffs  in  their  courts.  In  all  the  courts  ecclesiastics 
sat  by  custom,  if  not  by  right;  but  this  did  not  please  the 
Conqueror,  and  so  he  shut  the  bishops  and  the  archdeacons  out 
of  the  existing  courts,  and  compelled  them  thereby  to  hold  their 
own  courts  alone  for  the  future,  promising,  however,  to  enforce 
their  sentences  by  his  own  oiSScers,  if  necessary.  But  then  he 
was  judge  of  the  necessity. 

Then,  having  driven  all  ecclesiastics  out  of  the  secular  courts, 
he  made  his  own  courts  sovereign  in  spiritual  matters.  He 
made  the  law  concerning  the  recognition  of  the  Pope,  already 
mentioned ;  he  forbade  the  bishops  to  make  any  decrees  in  the 
provincial  synods  which  he  had  not  first  seen  and  approved,  and 

*  Eadmer.  p.  10  :  "  Non  ergo  pati  volebat  quemqnam  in  omni  domina- 
tione  sua  constitntum  BomansB  urbis  Pontificem  pro  Apostolico,  nisi  se 
jnbente  recipere,  ant  ejus  litteras,  si  primitus  sibiostenssB  nonfoissentnllo 
pacto  suscipere." 

t  Eadmer.  Hist.  Nov.  lib.  i.:  "QuaB  res  ut  de  aliis  mnndi  partibns 
sileam,  per  plnres  annos  ecclesiam  Anglise  in  tantnm  occnpavit,  nt,  ex 
qno  venerandsB  memorisB  Gregorius  qni  antea  yocabatnr  Hfldebrandns, 
defunctns  fait,  nulli  loco  PapsB  nsqne  ad  hoc  sabdi  vel  obedire  voluit." 
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he  required  a  perfect  exemption  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures 
for  his  men,  no  matter  how  heinous  their  sins.*  Thus,  none  of 
the  barons,  none  of  his  officers,  were  to  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  adultery  or  any  other  deadly  sin 
unless  he  allowed  the  bishop  to  exercise  his  rights.  The  King, 
by  his  laws,  maxims,  or  customs  or  prerogative,  put  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  aside  as  completely  as  Henry  YIII.  at 
a  later  day.  It  is  true  that  the  Conqueror  did  not  go  so  far 
as  his  descendant  in  his  acts:  that  is  the  difi'erence  between 
them.  William  the  Conqueror  laid  the  egg  and  Henry  VIII. 
hatched  it ;  Lanfranc  and  his  suffragans  accepted  the  Reforma- 
tion in  principle,  Warham  and  his  suffragans  drew  the  conclu- 
sion. 

This  claim  of  the  King  to  a  right  to  accept  or  reject  the 
Pope  was  put  forth  by  Rufus  when  St.  Anselm  proposed  to  go 
to  Rome  for  the  pallium,  the  Saint  being  asked  from  which 
of  the  Popes  he  meant  to  receive  it,  as  if  there  could  be  more 
than  one  Pope,  or  that  the  rights  of  the  anti-Pope  wore  equal  to 
those  of  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord.  St.  Anselm  had  already  answered 
the  question,  for  he  had  lived,  when  Abbot  of  Bee,  as  the  subject 
of  Urban  II.,  and  he  was  not  going  to  renounce  him  in  England. 
The  King,  having  heard  his  answer,  said  that  he  himself  had  not 
acknowledged  him ;  in  other  words,  there  was  no  Pope  so  far  as 
the  English  people  was  concerned,  and  he  added  that  he  had  a 
custom,  and  his  father  before  him,  which  forbade  any  one  with- 
out his  leave  to  call  any  one  Pope  in  England,  and  to  rob  him  of 
this  prerogative  was  equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
his  crown.t 

When  William  the  Conqueror  drove  the  bishop  and  the 
archdeacon  out  of  the  public  courts,  wherein  thev  had  probably 
sat  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  in  England,  he  began 
the  battle  between  Church  and  State,  breaking  up  the  unity  of 
the  Christian  commonwealth,  and  severing  the  bond  of  the  civil 
duties  of  man  with  his  supernatural  obligations.  His  subjects 
found  themselves  immediately  under  two  systems  of  legislation, 
founded  on  different  principles.  His  promise  to  help  the  bishop 
in  the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  a  confession 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so,  seeing  that  he  withdrew  the 


*  Eadmer,  p.  10. 

t  Ibid.,  lib.  i.  p.  25,  ed.  Selden, — p.  62,  ed.  Rolls :  "  Anselmns.  .  .  . 
requisitus  ergo  a  rege  a  quo  Papa  asam  pallii  petere  yoloisBet,  respondit, 
ab  TJrbano.  Quo  rex  audito,  dixit  ilium  pro  apoatolico  se  nondum 
accepisse,  nee  susb  vel  paternse  consuetudinis  eatenus  extitisse,  ut  prsster 
suam  licentiam  aut  electionem  ali(juis  in  regno  AngliaB  Papam  nominaret, 
et  quicunque  sibi  hujus  dignitatis  potestatem  vellet  prseripere,  unum 
foret  ac  si  coronam  suam  sibi  conaretur  auferre." 
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great  barons  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  censure  them  for  their  contempt  of  the  commandmeute 
of  God.  The  King's  servants  might  sin  with  impunity,  if  it  so 
pleased  the  King.  The  Conqueror  also  subjected  all  the  estates  of 
the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  to  burdens  from  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  free,  but,  for  all  that,  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  ecclesi- 
astical persons  subject  to  his  tribunals — ^the  personal  immunities 
were  not  violated  by  him,  but  by  Lanfranc — and  he  also  abstained 
from  confiscating  the  revenues  of  vacant  Sees  and  monasteries. 
Not  so  his  successors.  William  II.  kept  bishoprics  and  abbeys 
vacant  as  long  as  he  could,  and  had  the  revenues  paid  into  the 
exchequer.  But  even  he  never  ventured  to  touch  ecclesiastical 
persons ;  he  admitted,  and  so  did  his  barons,  that  they  were  not 
to  be  summoned  to  the  secular  courts.  This  state  of  things 
came  to  an  end  under  Henry  I.,  who  would  have  the  bishops 
subject  to  himself,  as  the  barons  were.  In  this  he  was  resisted 
by  St.  Anselm,  and  he  never  wholly  succeeded  in  his  enterprise, 
though  the  other  bishops  were  ready  to  yield  to  him. 

Willliam  II.  walked  in  the  ways  of  William  I.,  and  added  to 
the  sins  of  his  father.  His  father  never  seized  the  estates  of  the 
prelates  during  vacancies,  but  the  Red  King,  on  the  death  of 
Lanfranc,  not  only  seized  on  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  but 
gave  the  manors  away  to  his  courtiers  to  be  held  by  them, 
whether  the  archbishops  cared  to  have  them  as  tenants  or  not. 
Then  when  St.  Anselm,  seeing  the  disorders  of  the  land,  asked 
Rufus  to  let  him  hold  a  council  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the 
King,  relying  on  the  maxims  of  the  State,  would  allow  no  council 
to  be  held.  When  the  Saint  complained  of  the  state  of  the 
monasteries,  the  King  told  him  that  was  no  affair  of  his.  ^'  The 
abbeys,  are  they  not  mine  ?  *'  When  he  told  the  Eling,  who 
acknowledged  no  Pope,  that  he  was  a  subject  of  Urban,  the 
King's  answer  was  there  must  be  no  Pope  to  England  without 
his  consent ;  that  was  his  father's  doctrine.  When  the  Saint 
implored  his  suffragans  to  help  him,  their  answer  was  that  they 
went  with  the  King ;  he  might  serve  God  if  he  liked,  they  had 
no  such  desire  if  it  went  against  the  King.^ 

William  the  Red  considered  it  to  be  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  determine  who  was  Pope,  and  whether  he  should  be  acknow- 
ledged or  not  within  his  dominions ;  and,  on  learning  from  the 
bishops  and  the  barons  that  there  was  neither  court  nor  judge  in 
England  to  try  St.  Anselm,  he  asked  the  bishops  if  they  would 
renounce  obedience  to  him.     They  said  they  would,  and  did  so. 

*  Eadmer,  Hb.  i.  p.  56 :  "  Si  autem  secondam  Deum  quod  ullatenns 
yolontati  regis  obviare  possit  oonsiliam,  a  nobis  expectas,  fmstra  niteris, 
quia  in  hujnsmodi  nunqaam  tibi  nos  adminicolari  videbis." 
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Having  got  thus  far  he  thought  the  See  of  Canterbury  fell  into 
his  hands,  because  St.  Anselm,  being  out  of  the  King^s  protection 
now,  could  not  safely  remain  in  England.  But  the  archbishop, 
who  was  mildness  itself,  merely  asked  for  protection  to  the 
nearest  port,  that  he  might  leave  the  kingdom.  Then,  when 
Rufus  saw  that  he  was  going  away  as  archbishop,  and  not  as  a 
bishop  dethroned,  he  saw  again  that  he  had  lost  his  prey. 
Nevertheless,  he  preferred  the  archbishop's  absence  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  gave  him  a  safe  conduct.  One  of  his  chaplains,  who 
was  on  the  road  himself  to  a  bishopric,  was  to  accompany  the 
primate;  and  this  unhappy  man  searched  the  baggage  of  the 
archbishop  at  Dover  precisely  as  the  baggage  of  Cardinal 
Campeggio  was  searched  some  four  hundred  years  later  at  the 
same  place,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Bed  King,  like  his 
father,  trampled  on  the  rights  of  all  whom  he  thought  he 
could  master,  and  told  the  bishops  that  he  would  bear  no 
equal  in  his  kingdom,  and  so  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
must  go.* 

Henry  I.  pursued  the  same  plan.  On  the  return  of  the  arch- 
bishop after  the  death  of  Rufus  and  his  own  succession,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  archbishop  should  accept  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  never  been  resigned,  from  him  as  if  he  had  never  held 
it  before ;  also  he  asked  him  to  do  homage  as  the  barons  did,  and 
to  observe  his  customs.  St.  Anselm  refused  to  comply  with 
these  unreasonable  demands,  and  the  result  was  strife  and  con- 
tention. The  archbishop  was  alone;  none  of  the  bishops  gave 
him  any  help.  Three  of  them  were  sent  by  the  King  to  the 
Pope  as  his  ambassadors,  and  their  business  was  to  obtain  from 
the  Holy  See  the  sanction  of  the  King's  customs,  among  them 
being  the  investitures  already  condemned.  The  Pope  would  not 
listen  to  them ;  but  they  said  publicly  when  they  came  back 
that  the  Pope  allowed  the  King  to  invest  the  prelates  as  before, 
and  that  they  had  obtained  this  from  his  Holiness  in  a  secret 
audience,  to  which  the  messengers  of  St.  Anselm  had  not  been 
admitted. 

This  was  not  true,  and  the  Pope  afterwards  excommunicated 
the  three  bishops  for  having  told  a  lie — so  he  expressed  it — and 
forbade  the  investiture  absolutely.  The  King  still  persisted,  sent 
another  agent  to  Rome,  and  even  threatened  the  Pope,  but  to  no 
purpose.  One  thing  he  gained,  the  archbishop  left  the  country, 
partly  to  see  the  Pope  and  partly  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the 
excommunicated  prelates.  The  saint  out  of  the  kingdom  received 
a  message  from  the  King,  and  remained  in  exile.     But  he  never 

*  Eadmer,  lib.  i.  62 :  "  Dam  vivo  parem  mihi  in  regno  meo  ntiqne  sns- 
tinere  nolo." 
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ceased  to  fight  for  justice^  and  in  the  end  the  threat  of  excom- 
munication prevailed  and  Henry  allowed  him  to  return.  Even 
the  bishops  who  had  been  unfriendly  wrote  letters  to  him 
imploring  him  to  come  back^  for  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
had  become  more  than  they  could  bear. 

King  Stephen  held  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors ;  the  bishops 
must  be  subject  to  him,  not  to  the  Pope.  To  ensure  this  he 
had  the  ports  watched  in  order  to  hinder  the  bishops  from  going 
to  the  council  which  the  Pope  summoned  and  held  at  Kheims. 
The  Archbishop  Theobald  made  his  escape,  however,  and  was  at 
the  council.  The  ecclesiastical  state  did  not  suffer  alone ;  under 
Stephen  the  whole  country  groaned,  and  the  pathetic  complaint 
of  all  was  "  that  Christ  and  His  saints  were  asleep/'  * 

Henry  II.  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Pope,  and  had  he 
succeeded  would  have  left  nothing  for  Henry  VIII.  to  do.  He 
tried  to  reduce  his  aggressions  into  accepted  law  with  the  consent 
of  the  prelates  who  were  to  be  robbed.  Like  his  modern  imita- 
tors, he  affected  a  zeal  for  good  government,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  checking  abuses,  alleged  but  not  proved  to  exists  he 
proposed  to  extinguish  for  ever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in 
England  and  to  make  himself  the  sovereign  judge  of  ecclesiastical 
disputes  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes. 

The  patronage  of  churches  is  not  a  civil  or  temporal  right,  but 
a  right  created  by  the  Pope ;  for,  as  the  cure  of  souls  universally 
is  in  him  alone  by  the  act  of  our  Lord,  so  the  presentation  to 
benefices,  collation,  and  institution  necessarily  belong  to  him  by  the 
same  title,  and  if  exercised  by  others  it  is  by  grant  from  the  Pope, 
and  in  virtue  of  no  right  or  authority  belonging  to  any  other. 
Henry  II.  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  required  that  all 
questions  touching  advowsons  should  be  litigated  and  finally 
determined  in  his  courts.  This  was  depriving  the  Pope  of  his 
control  over  questions  which  never  could  rise  if  the  Pope  had  not 
given  to  others  by  way  of  grace  the  advowson  of  benefices. 

He  then  proposed  to  have  it  regarded  as  settled  law  that  no 
bishop  could  leave  the  realm  without  his  consent.  If  he  hud 
succeeded  no  archbishop  could  go  to  Rome  i'or  the  pallium,  no 
bishop  could  make  the  visit  oA  llmina  or  attend  councils  even 
when  summoned  by  the  Pope. 

As  his  great-grandfather  had  decreed,  so  he  too  would  decree^ 
that  none  of  the  great  barons  or  ministers  of  the  King  should  be 
excommunicated  or  their  lands  laid  under  interdict  without  the 
assent  of  the  King.  Then  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of 
these  exorbitant  powers  he  set  aside  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  namely,  that  a  suitor  may  carry  his  appeal 
from  the  lowest  court,  passing  by  the  intermediate  tribunals^  to 

*  Saxon  Chron.  ad  an.  1157. 
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the  Pope  directly  of  himself.  Henry  II.  put  the  law  and  practice 
of  the  church  on  one  side,  and  directed  that  the  appeal  from  the 
court  of  the  archdeacon  should  be  made  to  that  of  the  bishop, 
from  the  court  of  the  bishop  to  that  of  the  archbishop,  and  then 
to  the  court  of  the  King  ;  beyond  that  no  one  could  go  without 
the  King^s  leave.     Henry  VIII.  did  no  more. 

These  customs — so  they  were  called — were  resisted  by  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  opposition  to 
them  on  the  part  of  the  other  bishops.  On  the  contrary,  they  gave 
St.  Thomas  no  help,  and  gave  every  help  to  the  king,  as  they  had 
to  William  the  Red  and  Henry  I.,  who  had  made  them  his  slaves. 
They  set  the  Pope  at  defiance,  and,  despising  his  prohibition, 
crowned  Henry^s  son,  thereby  at  the  same  time  doing  violence  to 
the  rights,  vvhich  were  never  questioned,  of  the  Mother-Church  of 
Canterbury.  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  were  resisted  by  none 
of  the  bishops,  not  even  by  Lanfranc,  whose  influence  was  so 
great.  It  was  reserved  for  St.  Anselm  to  fight  for  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pope ;  all  the  bishops  were  against  him  and  with  the 
King,  at  whose  request  they  renounced  obedience  to  the  Metro- 
politan. St.  Thomas,  again,  in  his  turn,  had  to  tread  the  wine- 
press alone ;  none  of  the  bishops  were  with  him ;  and  he  has  said 
it  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  that  any  bishop  in  England,  except 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  ever  risen  up  in  defence  of  the 
Holy  See  in  opposition  to  the  King.  As  it  had  always  been,  he 
says,  so  it  was  in  his  day.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was 
treated  with  contempt  whenever  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  King 
to  dispute  it.*  The  bishops,  for  the  most  part,  were  either  royal 
chaplains,  or  ministers  of  the  King,  in  the  temporal  administration 
of  the  realm.  That  training  was  not  good,  for  they  were  servants 
of  the  Crown  rather  than  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  the  rewards 
of  their  civil  services  were  too  often  high  ecclesiastical  positions. 
The  chapters  of  the  cathedral  churches  were  coerced  by  the  King, 
and  were  almost  always  compelled  to  appear  before  him,  and 
make  the  seeming  election  of  a  bishop  in  the  King's  chapel,  nob 
in  the  cathedral  church.  The  King  in  reality  elected  the  bishop, 
the  chapter  accepting  his  choice,  and  was  very  rarely  disappointed 
in  the  men  he  chose.  William  Rufus  was  disappointed,  no  doubt, 
in  St.  Anselm,  and  Henry  II.  in  St.  Thomas ;  f  that  was  all. 


*  Epp.  St.  Thomae,  ep.  250,  ed.  Rolls, — 37  ed.  Giles :  "  Quern  aliorum 
episcopornm  in  tota  insula  nostra  vidistis  ant  legistis  se  pro  tuenda  liber- 
tate  ecclesisB  pro  conservandis  institutionibus  patrum,  pro  reverentia  et 
obedientia  Sedis  Apostolicse,  prseter  Cantuarienses,  se  opposuisse  princi- 
pibus  ?  et  nostra  quidem  aetate,  nee  unus  exstitit :  et  si  veteres  revolvan- 
tur  historisB,  nuUus  occurret." 

t  Chron.  Monast.  de  Bello,  p.  142 :  "  Putabat  namque  eum  [Thomam] 
ex  antiqua  f amiliaritate  in  omnibus  quae  vellet  assensnm  prssbitnram,  nee 
sibi  qnavis  occasione  in  aliquo  contradictorum." 
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The  bishops  were  with  the  King,  even  those  whose  lives  were  pure. 
There  was  no  greater  or  more  persistent  enemy  of  St.  Thomas  than 
Gilbert  Foliot^  Bishop  of  London.  When  Alexander  III.  translated 
him,  at  Henry's  request,  from  Hereford  to  London,  because  the 
Kin^  wanted  him  as  his  confessor^  he  charged  him  to  moderate  his 
austerities,  which  were  very  great,  for  the  bishop  chastised  his 
body,  ate  no  meat,  and  dmnk  no  wine.*  Nevertheless,  Gilbert 
Foliot,  notwithstanding  his  ascetical  life  and  unblemished  con- 
versation, cared  nothing  for  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  was  the 
too  willing  instimment  of  evil  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  He  was 
perhaps  the  more  conspicuous  abettor  of  wrong,  but  he  was  not 
alone,  and  we  have  the  Pope's  f  word  for  it  that  all  his  brethren, 
with  himself,  were  more  observant  of  the  royal  commands  than 
of  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood. 

Gilbert  Foliot  was  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  even  Roger 
of  York ;  his  reputation  was  greater,  and  he  had  more  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King.  He  is  said  to  have  written  the  King's  letter 
to  the  schismatical  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  declaring  Henry's 
resolution  to  renounce  the  Pope,  and  to  banish  every  one  from  the 
kingdom  who  should  venture  to  obey  him.  Foliot  wrote  himself 
to  the  Pope  in  his  own  name  and  counselled  patience,  moderation, 
and  concession  ;  the  Pope  was  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
to  quench  the  smoking  flax ;  he  might  expect  everything  from  the 
King,  provided  he  allowed  him  to  have  his  will.  The  unhappy 
man,  not  content  with  his  hypocritical  pretence  of  respect  for  the 
Pope,  had  the  insolence  further  to  threaten  him  if  he  persisted  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  persecuted  Archbishop.  He  told 
the  Pope  that,  though  many  had  continued  faithful  to  his  Holiness 
in  the  troubles,  yet  one  might  be  found  who  would  accept  the  See 
of  Canterbury  from  the  King,  with  the  pallium  from  the  anti-Pope, 
and  that  every  bishopric  in  England  would  be  held  by  men  who 
would  be  faithful  to  the  new  and  schismatical  Archbishop ;  many 
already  looking  forward  to  the  commission  of  that  iniquity.^ 

Thus  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest  the 
principles  of  the  Conqueror  had  made  themselves  a  home,  from 
which  they  have  never  been  dislodged  in  a  land  so  abounding  in 
saints ;  out  of  which  kings  went  to  Rome  and  laid  their  crowns 
at  the  feet  of  the  Apostle,  never  to  resume  them.     The  King  was 

♦  Gilbert  Epp.  ep.  359,  ed.  Giles :  "  Audivimus  antem  et  veridica  mul- 
torum  relatione  comperimns  quod  tn  camem  tuam,  ultra  quam  deceat  et 
expediut,  attenuas  et  affligis,  nee  camibus  vescens,  nee  stomachum  vino 
renciens  ad  salntem." 

t  St.  Thorn.  Epp.  ep.  69S  ed.  Rolls — ep.  258,  ed.  Giles :  "Dolemus  admo- 
dum  quod  pins  in  episcopis  Anglisd  terreni  principis  reverentia  quam 
Pontificalis  honor  valuit  dignitatis." 

X  Gilbert  Epp.  ep.  174^  ed.  Giles :  "  Mandatum  yestrom." 
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not  ignorant,  nor  was  he  contending  for  mere  ceremony;  he 
understood  his  ends  and  prepared  his  means  to  attain  them. 
When  Lanfranc  asked  him  to  let  him  appoint  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Augustine's  in  Canterbury,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  the  King 
replied  that  he  must  have  every  pastoral  staff  at  his  own  disposal ;  * 
that  is,  must  appoint  the  bishops  and  the  abbots,  and  thus  stand 
between  all  the  prelates  and  the  Pope.  Lanfranc  is  said  to  have 
made  no  answer,  waiting,  like  all  sensible  people^  for  better  times, 
which  never  come. 

The  English  Church  suffered  from  the  Conquest,  and  never 
recovered  her  losses.  The  hand  of  the  civil  power  became 
heavier  and  stronger  with  time,  and  there  was  no  serious  attempt 
at  resistance  made  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas.  Instead 
of  rousing  themselves  from  their  slumbers,  the  prelates  resigned 
themselves  to  further  oppression;  the  immediate  successor  of 
St.  Thomas  abandoned  the  immunities  which  the  martyr  had 
won  and  the  King  had  promised  to  respect.f  This  yielding  up 
of  immemorial  rights  proved  fatal  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit; 
acquiescence  in  the  royal  usurpations  led  to  insubordination  and 
resistance  to  the  Pope.  The  dogged  obstinacy  of  Baldwin  was 
followed  by  the  open  rebellion  of  Cardinal  Langton,  whom  the 
Pope  was  compelled  to  suspend,  releasing  all  the  prelates  of  the 
province  from  their  obedience  to  the  turbulent  Metropolitan,  who 
owed  everything  to  the  Pope. 

The  aim  of  the  kings  J  was  to  subject  every  person  and  every 
cause  to  their  tribunals ;  in  the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  to  '^  make 
the  Pope  unknown  in  England.^'  This  was  one  aim  or  end 
never  lost  sight  of  from  the  Conquest  down  to  the  day  when 
the  bishops,  without  exception,  renounced  the  Pope,  and  made 
the  Bride  of  Christ  the  handmaid  of  the  civil  power;  and 
then  that  civil  power  turned  her  out  of  doors,  dishonoured  and 
disgraced. 

The  royal  encroachments  upon  a  jurisdiction  which  was  not 
given  to  kings  were  defended  by  theologians ;  in  the  days  of 
King  John  we  had  a  theologian  preaching  in  the  interests  of  the 
Crown.  Simon,  the  Cardinal's  brother,  encouraged  the  excom- 
municated barons  in  their  rebellion,  and  caused  Mass  to  be  said 
before  them  by  excommunicated  priests.  §     No  doubt  this  was  a 


*  Gervas.  Cant.  vol.  i.  p.  71,  ed.  EoUs  :  "Eespondit  rex  et  dixit  se 
velle  omnes  baculos  pastorales  Angliss  in  manu  sua  tenere.  Hsec  est  origo 
malorum.  Lanfrancus  ad  hsec  miratus  est,  sed'propter  majores  ecclesise 
Christi  ntilitates,  quas  sine  rege  perficere  non  potuit  ad  tempus  siluit." 

+  Trivet.  Annal.  ad  an.  1176. 

t  S.  Thorn.  Ep.  25,  ed.  Giles  :  "  TJt  .  .  .  .  Eomanus  Pontifex  nesciretur 
in  Anglia,  et  sponssB  Christi  privilegia  sine  reparationis  spa  delerentor.'* 

§  Eoger  de  Wendov.  ad  an.  1217,  vol.  iv.  pp.  32,  33. 


»» 
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time  of  confusion,  and  allowance  may  be  made  for  disappointed 
men.  Simon  Langton  had  been  elected  by  the  canons  of  York 
some  two  years  previously  to  the  vacant  See,  and  the  Pope 
had  not  only  quashed  the  election  but  declared  Simon  incapable 
of  being  a  bishop  without  a  dispensation  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff. 

But  the  language  of  the  King  before  his  submission,  of  the 
barons,  of  the  citizens  of  London,  of  Simon  Langton,  and  the 
Precentor  of  St.  Paul,  show  how  deep  had  become  the  ditch  into 
which  England  had  fallen.  The  Pope  is  told  that  England 
abounds  in  learned  prelates,  and  is  called  a  foreigner,^  that  is, 
the  foreign  prelate  of  later  days ;  he  is  said  to  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  laymen,  that  ecclesiastical  affairs 
alone  were  within  his  competence ;  and  then,  having  said  this, 
they  despise  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  proceed  forth- 
with to  the  celebration  of  Mass. t 

These,  however,  were,  it  may  be  said,  the  acts  of  angry  men, 
who,  when  the  fit  of  rage  was  over,  would  return  to  their  duty, 
and  repent.  But  that  would  not  be  a  true  account  of  the  men ; 
there  was  growing  in  the  land  a  dislike  of  the  Holy  See,  a 
jealousy  of  the  Pope,  perhaps  even  hatred  of  his  powers,  and  con- 
sequently a  desire  to  thwart  them.  Two  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury laboured  hard  to  lessen  the  veneration  for  St.  Thomas,  and 
to  divert  the  pilgrims  from  his  tomb.  It  was  after  the  severe 
lesson  given  him  by  the  Pope,  and  his  detention  in  Rome,  that 
Cardinal  Langton  kept  with  such  magnificence  the  first  feast  of 
the  translation  of  the  martyr ;  after  his  own  acquiescence,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  barons  and  the  lawyers  in  the  annulment  of 
Magna  Charta,  which  was  the  great  monument  of  his  rebellion. { 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  barons  compelled  Henry  III.  to  grant 
it  anew,  and  in  virtue  of  that  grant  it  remains  to  this  day  in  more 
or  less  honour. 

The  claim  of  the  King  to  determine  who  was  Pope,  or  whether 
there  was  a  Pope  at  all,  urged  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  son, 
William  the  Red,  though  not  urged  by  any  other  king  except 

*  Roger  de  Wendov.  ad  an.  1217,  vol.  iiL  p.  216 :  "  Cum  archiepiscopi 
episcopi  et  alii  ecclesiarum  praBlati  ...  in  omnium  scientiaram  plemtndine 
sufficienter  abundent,  si  necessitas  coegerit,  extra  terras  snas  institiam 
vel  judicium  ab  alienigenis  non  emeudicabit."  Thus  King  Jonn  in  the 
thirteenth  century  spoke  Hke  Henry  YIIL  in  the  sixteenth. 

t  Ibid.,  ad  an.  1216,  vol.  iii.  p.  837 :  **  Ad  interdicti  sine  excom- 
municationifl  sententiam  nullum  penitns  habentes  respectum,  per 
totam  civitatem  celebrarunt  divina,.signa  pulsantes  et  vocions  altisonis 
modulantes." 

X  Ibid,,  vol.  iii.  p.  323 : ''  Tunc  Papa,  habita  deliberatione  cum  cardinali- 
bus  chartam  ssepe  dictam  de  libertatibos  Anglise  concessis,  in  perpetnum 
per  sententiam  diffinitivam  damnatam  cassavit." 
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Henry  IV.,  was  not  altogether  harmless,  though  it  was  foolish. 
The  King  had  chapels  here  and  there,  which  were  called  free 
chapels  or  royal  peculiars,  and  in  which  he  pretended  to  have 
jurisdiction.  This  jurisdiction  was  wielded  by  the  Chancellor, 
and  as  the  Chancellor  was  an  ecclesiastic,  it  is  very  probable  that 
people  did  not  inquire  whence  came  that  authority  of  the  King's 
minister  with  which  no  bishop  ventured  to  meddle. 

The  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  was  compelled  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  the  canons  of  St.  Mary's  at  the  assizes.  The  canons 
went  before  the  civil  judges,  not  before  the  bishop  or  the  metro- 
politan, and  the  result  was  that  the  court  admitted  their  plea — 
namely,  that  neither  our  Lord  the  Pope  nor  any  other  eccle- 
siastical judge  had  any  jurisdiction  there.  Thereupon  the  judges 
gave  the  King  damages,  and  sent  the  abbot  to  prison.  This  was 
in  Michaelmas  term  a.d.  1252,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
Henry  III.  * 

These  free  chapels  were  a  trouble  to  those  who  considered  the 
matter,  and  a  very  serious  matter  it  is,  for  there  was  no  explana- 
tion known  of  the  source  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  by  which 
that  of  the  Pope  was  ousted.  So  great  was  the  difficulty,  that 
some  said  that  these  free  chapels  were  not  ecclesiastical  benefices 
at  all ;  but  that  opinion,  says  Lyndwood,t  could  not  be  main- 
tained. He  discusses  the  matter  with  reference  to  the  deanery 
of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  a  church  that  once  stood  where  now  is 
the  General  Post  Office,  successor  to  a  public-house  built  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  over  the  space  where  was  at  one  time  the 
high  altar  of  the  church.  Lyndwood  says  of  this  dean  and 
others  that  he  was  never  instituted  or  inducted  by  any  episcopal 
authority,  and  that  he  was  made  dean  by  the  King  alone, 
irrespective  of  all  ecclesiastical  persons  whatsoever.  Neverthe- 
less, the  dean  of  St.  Martin  was  a  very  important  personage ;  he 
had  many  subjects ;  there  was  a  baptistery  in  the  church,  and 
all  the  sacraments  and  sacramentals  were  administered  there^ 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  authority.  He  had  jurisdiction 
independent  of  the  bishop  and  the  archbishop,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  for  Lyndwood  if  he  attempted  in  the  court  of 
Arches  to  say  a  word  to  the  dean  concerning  any  excesses  he 
might  have  committed.     He  wielded  all   the   jurisdiction  of  a 

*  "  Placitorum  Abbreviatio,"  col.  ii.  p.  128  :  "  Quod  Dominus  Papa  nee 
aliqais  alius  judex  ecclesiasticus  juriBdictionem  aliquam  in  ea  [libera 
capella]  habeat." 

t  De  Cohabit.  Cleric,  cap.  TJt  clericali.  voc  Beneficiati :  "  Sed  quid 
dicemus  de  Decanatu  ecclesisa  St.  Martini  Magni  Londoni  et  aliis  quaa 
pertinent  ad  donationem  regiam  .  .  .  sic  c[uod  talia  occupantes  non 
habeant  institutionem  ab  episcopo  nee  inductionem  ipsius  auctoritate  sed 
omnia  ezpediuntur  per  ipsum  regem." 
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bishop,  and  there  is  proof  of  it  in  the  fiiot  that  Heniy  YI. 
authorized  him  to  signify  the  names  of  excommunicated  persons 
to  the  Chancellor. 

Lyndwood,  learned  lawyer  as  he  was^  could  not  explain  the 
matter;  but  he  was  confident  that  these  free  chapels  were 
benefices,  therefore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  Now, 
there  was  no  pretence  made  that  the  jurisdiction  in  these 
churches  had  come  to  the  King  by  grant  of  the  Pope ;  nor  was 
it  said  that  the  dean  of  St.  Martin^  for  instance,  had  his  juris- 
diction by  custom  or  prescription ;  nor  is  there  any  explanation 
whatever  of  it,  except  that  of  the  royal  supremacy  which  at  a 
later  time  was  extended  to  the  whole  realm  by  Henry  VIII. 

From  royal  chapels  not  subject  to  the  Pope  it  was  but  a  short 
distance  to  the  prohibitions  which  the  secular  courts  issued  to 
the  courts  of  the  bishops.  Then  the  legislation  against  bringing 
Papal  balls  into  the  kingdom,  commonly  known  as  the  laws  of 
Premunire,  which  began  with  Edward  I.,  and  were  perfected  by 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  they  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
Reformation,  not  repealed  by  Queen  Mary,  for  the  Chancellor, 
Gardiner  Bishop  of  Winchester,  loved  them ;  they  were  largely 
used  by  Elizabeth,  and  culminated  in  the  wonderful  statute  against 
Papal  aggression. 

These  statutes  were  of  service  to  the  Government  of  the  day, 
for  they  made  the  bishops  afraid.  Edward  I.,  a  few  years  before 
he  made  tiie  law  which  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  laws 
of  Premunire,  had  of  his  own  authority  made  a  law  which  was 
always  from  his  day  most  carefully  observed.  He  compelled 
the  bishops  to  renounce  in  writing  every  clause  in  the  Papal 
Bulls  against  the  rights  of  the  Crown  before  he  restored  to  them 
the  estates  of  the  bishopric ;  these  too  he  kept,  as  the  Elings 
before  and  after  him,  without  law.  The  bishops  were  cowed ;  they 
dared  not  make  any  resistance,  for  if  they  did  the  King  would 
seize  their  possessions,  and  perhaps  drive  them  out  of  the  country. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  before  long  they  liked  their 
bondage ;  the  cucumbers  and  melons,  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and 
the  garlic  of  Egypt  had  become  pleasant,  for  they  found  that 
they  had  more  patronage  at  their  disposal  and  a  certain  sense  of 
security  that  the  appeals  to  Rome  would  be  fewer.  When  Martin 
pressed  aud  pressed  again  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  Chichele,  to  help  him  in  getting  rid  of  laws  which,  according 
to  his  words,  placed  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  the  hands  of  the 
King,  he  could  not  prevail ;  the  archbishop  did  nothing ;  he  was 
with  the  King  ;  and  finally,  when  the  Pope  deprived  him  of  his 
authority  as  natural  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  Chichele  made  a 
solemn  protestation  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  against  the  wrong 
done  him,   and   appealed  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  councu. 
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These  evils  were  rendered  always  greater  by  the  interference  of 
Parliament,  which  was  at  all  times  in  a  certain  sense  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  oppress  the  Church.  With  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  there  came  in  a  new  power, 
that  of  heresy ;  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  protected  Wicliflfe, 
and  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  adopted  his 
opinions.  For  a  long  time  nothing  was  done  to  check  Wicliffe, 
but  at  last  some  one,  it  is  not  known  who,  gave  information  in 
Rome,  and  Gregory  XI.  sent  several  Bulls  to  England,  to  the 
bishops,  to  the  King,  and  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
Wicliffe  taught,  and  where  the  authorities  for  the  most  part 
were  with  him  in  his  heresies.  On  the  receipt  of  the  Bulls 
the  archbishop  summoned  Wicliffe  before  him,  but  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  defended  him  and  baffled  the  bishops,  who  gave  way, 
and  Wicliffe  died  unmolested  in  the  Rectory  of  Listerworth, 
but  his  doctrines  survived  him  and  are  now  dominant  in  the 
land  where  he  was  born  and  bred. 

This  constant  warfare  against  the  Pope  could  not  but  bear 
fruit.  The  bishops  were  among  the  greatest  in  the  land,  their 
position  in  the  State  of  exceeding  strength  and  dignity,  but  they 
were  nevertheless  constantly  harassed  and  their  jurisdiction 
obstructed  in  every  possible  way.  They  were  treated  outwardly 
with  great  reverence,  but  at  the  same  time  every  one  who  could 
defied  them.  The  farmers  paid  their  tithes,  but  they  left  the 
sheaves  of  corn  due  to  the  priest  in  the  field,  and  when  the 
priest  sent  his  servants  for  his  portion  of  the  crop,  the  farmers 
would  not  let  them  enter  on  the  land  and  drove  them  away  as 
trespassers.  This  was  but  a  light  matter  compared  with  the 
theories  of  confiscation  applied  to  the  property  of  the  Church 
and  the  ingenious  methods  of  applying  the  theories.  But  the 
most  astounding  of  all  the  iniquities  that  grew  out  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  State  was  the  practice  of  arresting  priests  carrying  the 
Most  Holy  to  the  sick  and  dying.  This  was  done  by  the  bailiffs 
of  the  civil  courts  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  great  opponent 
of  the  Papal  jurisdiction.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  wicked- 
ness so  great  could  be  seen  in  a  Christian  land,  but  the  matter 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  King  and 
Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  and 
left  on  record  for  ever  in  a  statute  of  the  realm — namely,  that 
'^  priests  bearing  the  Sweet  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
sick  people  and  their  clerks  with  them  ....  be  sundry  times 
taken  and  arrested  by  authority  royal.^'  * 

D.  L. 


*  50  Edward  III.  c.  5 ;  and  again  1  Rich.  U.  c.  15. 
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Aet.  VI.— where  ST.  PATRICK  WAS  BORN. 

1.  The  Birthplace  of  St.  Pati^k.    By  the  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Dublin  Re^tlbw,  April,  1880. 

2.  St.  Martin  and  St,  Patrick.     By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Moeris. 

Dublin  Review,  January,  1883. 

3.  Where  icaa  St.  Patrick  Bm^n  ?    By  the  Very  Rev.  Sylvester 

Malone,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  Dublin  Review,  October,  1886. 

4.  Docunienta  de  S.  PatriciOy  ex  Libro  Armachano.     Edidit 

R.  p.  Ed.  Hogan,  S.J.     Bruxellis:  1882. 

5.  Trias  Thaumaturga.     Colgan,  Lovanii :  1647. 

ST.  PATRICK  was  born  near  Dumbarton,  at  old  Kilpatrick, 
on  the  Clyde. 

The  learned  Bishop  of  Ossory,  now  Cardinal  Moran,  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  wrote  his  Article  in  proof  of  the  above 
statement  of  fact.  "  He  does  not  fail,'*  says  the  writer  of  the 
third  Article,  /•  to  advance  everything  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour,  with  a  clearness,  fulness,  and  tact  peculiarly  his  own."  * 
He  approached  the  question  in  a  calm,  judicial  manner.  First 
he  produced  his  many  authorities,  and  then  deduced  his  con- 
clusions from  them  with  a  straightforward  force  that  should 
have  brought  conviction  to  any  unbiassed  mind.  The  second 
Article  seems  mainly  written — though  its  title  does  not  at  all 
convey  this — to  prove  that  St.  Patrick  was  born  in  France.  It 
may  be  said  at  once  that  nothing  new  has  been  advanced  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Lanigan,  which  completely 
failed  to  establish  that  view.  The  writer  of  the  third  Article 
contends — not  in  joke,  we  assure  the  astonished,  if  not  startled^ 
reader ;  not  in  sarcasm,  but  in  solemn  earnest — that  the  Saint's 
hitherto  unknown  birthplace  is  Bath!  A  new  authority  has  been 
found,  not  apparently  seen  by  the  other  writers,  on  which  he  relies 
for  the  proof  of  his  new  and  brilliant  theory.  The  "  Book  of 
Armagh  ''  contains  the  very  ancient  Life  of  St.  Patrick  written 
by  Muirchu  Maccumachtheni,t  copied  into  it  by  Ferdomnach 
in  A.D.  807.  Unfortunately  it  is  now  defective.  The  com- 
mencement, which  treats  of  St.  Patrick's  birth,  is  wanting. 
The  BoUandists  discovered  a  new  Codex  of  this  same  biography, 
which  completes  the  Life.  This  Codex  has  been  edited  by  Fr. 
Hogan,  S.J.,  and  is  the  fourth  work  mentioned  above. 

In   these   circumstances  it  appears   fitting,  though   scarcely 

*  Dublin  Review,  1866,  p.  316.  t  "  Documenta,"  pp.  13, 14. 
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necessary,  to  say  yet  again  a  word  for  Scotland,  and  for  the  old 
Irish  and  Scotch  belief  regarding  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
apostle  of  Erin.  Without  further  preface,  and  as  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  our  contention,  we  give,  following  the  Bishop  of  Ossory's 
example,  all  the  ancient  authorities*  as  briefly  as  may  be,  and 
still  without  omitting  anything  that  directly  bears  upon  our 
subject.  This  is  partly  a  repetition  of  what  the  Bishop  wrote, 
yet  a  necessary  one,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  intelligently 
follow  and  fully  understand  what  is  to  be  advanced.  The  autho- 
rities are  given  without  any  intermingled  comment.  It  will  be 
thus  the  more  easily  seen  how  they  agree,  how  they  support,  how 
they  supplement,  and  how  they  complete  one  another,  and 
prove  indubitably,  if  their  authority  be  admitted,  where  St. 
Patrick  was  born. 

1.  I,  Patrick  ....  had  for  father  Calpornius,  a  deacon,  son  of 
whilome  Potitus,  a  priest :  who  was  of  the  village  of  Benaven 
Taberniae,  for  he  had  close  by  a  farm  (Enon),  where  I  was  made 
captive 

Again,  after  a  few  years,  I  was  in  the  Bri tains,  with  my  kinsfolk, 
who  received  me  as  a  son,  and  sincerely  besought  me,  that  now  at  any 
rate  after  such  great  tribulations,  which  I  had  endured,  I  should  never 
again  depart  from  them 

*  We  give  some  idea,  of  the  date  of  these  authorities.  The  "  Confessio" 
is  admitted  to  be  the  gennine  work  of  St.  Patrick  himself.  The  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  in  his  Article,  considers  the  "  Hymn  of  Fiacc  "  (Colgan's 
Primia  Vita),  with  the  glosses  thereon  in  the  "  Liber  Hymnornm,*'  to 
date  probably  from  the  seventh  century;  the  "Vita  Secunda,"  citing 
Dr.  Todd*s  authority,  about  900 ;  the  **  Yita  Quarta,"  from  intrinsic  evi- 
dence, before  774 ;  the  **  Vita  Quinta  *'  (that  of  Probus),  of  the  ninth 
century ;  and  the  "  Tripartite  "  to  date  from  the  tenth  century,  though 
many  parts  of  it  are  much  older.  Mr.  O'Curry,  in  his  "  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,"  vol.ii.  p.  75,  calls  the  "  Liber  Hymnorum  " 
^'  a  manuscript  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  and  which  contains  the 
oldest  and  most  accurate  copy  of  the  poem  (Place's)  now  known  to  be 
extant."  At  page  90,  he  says  :  "a  MS.  ....  now  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred years  old."  In  his  "  Lectures  on  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish 
History,"  p.  345  et  seq.,  he  argues  at  length  on  the  very  great  antiquity 
of  the  **  Tripartite,''  maintaining  that  the  most  ancient  Lives  are  com- 
piled from  it.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman,  "  Loca  Patriciana,"  p.  196, 
.  says  that  Fiacc's  Hymn  "  was  fashioned  into  its  present  form  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century ; "  and  p.  409,  that  the  "Quarta  Vita"  "is 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled  "  subout  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
W.  P.  Skene,  "  Celtic  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.  p.  425,  says  that  the  oldest 
memoirs  of  St.  Patrick  are  the  Annotations  of  Tirechan  ;  then,  p.  430, 
dates  the  Life  by  Muirchu  Maccumachtheni  (of  which  the  Brussels  Godex 
is  a  copy),  after  which  comes  the  Life  by  Piacc,  p.  435,  belonging  to  the 
ninth  century  ;  then,  p.  441,  the  second  and  fourth  Lives  in  Colgan ;  and 
lastly  come- the  Scholiast  on  Fiacc,  Probus's  Life,  the  third  and  Tripar- 
tite Lives.  Marianus  Scotus  wrote  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  Jocelin 
of  Furness  in  1185. 
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....  And  go  into  the  Britains,  although  a  journey  I  should  be  most 
desirous  of  taking,  as  to  my  fatherland  and  kinsfolk  :  and  not  thither 
only,  but  also  even  to  the  Grauls  to  visit  my  brethren,  that  I  might  see 
the  face  of  the  saints  of  my  Lord.*  .... 

2.  Patrick  was  born  (conceived,  it  ought  to  be)  in  Nemthur 

Succat  his  name  ....  son  of  Calpurn,  son  of  Potitus,  grandson  of 
Deacon  Odisse.t 

3.  Nemthur  is  a  city  in  North  Britain,  viz.,  Ailcluade. 

The  cause  of  the  servitude  of  Patrick  was  this :  his  father  Cal- 
phurnius  and  his  mother  Conchessa  ....  and  his  five  sisters  .... 
and  his  brother  Sannan,  a  deacon,  they  all  went  together  from  Strath- 
Clyde  Britain  on  business  across  the  Ictian  Sea,  south  to  Lethan 
Armorica,  or  Lethacensian  Britain  (Brittany),  because  certain  of  their 

kinsfolk  were  there At  that  time  ike  seven  sons  of  Factmun- 

dius,  King  of  the  Britons  ....  plundered  the  Lethan  Region  of 
Armoric  Britain.  They  killed  Calphurnius  there,  and  led  Patrick 
and  (his  sister)  Lupita  captive  with  them  to  Ireland.  ^ 

4.  He,  then,  was  born  in  that  town,  Nemthor  by  name 

Patrick  was  bom  in  the  Campus  Taburne.  And  it  was  called  Campus 
tabernaculorum,  because  on  a  certain  time  in  the  winter  season  the 
Roman  army  pitched  their  tents  in  it,  and  thus  it  was  called  Campus 
Tabern — t.c,  Campus  Tabernaculorum.  § 

*  1.  Ego  Patricius  ....  patrem  habni  Calpomium  Diaconem,  filinm 
quondam  Potiti  Presbyteri :  qui  fuit  e  vico  Benaven  Taberniae  villam  enim 

(£non)  prope  habuit,  ubi  ego  in  capturam  decidi The  "  Confessio/' 

cap.  i.  1. 

Itemm  post  pancos  annos  in  Briianiis  eram  cum  parentilms  meis, 
qui  me  ut  filium  exceperant,  et  ex  fide  rogaverunt  me,  ut  vel  modo 
post  tantas  tribulationes,  quas  e^  pertuli,  nunqnam  ab  illis  discederem. 
....  — The  "  Confessio,"  cap.  iii.  10. 

.  .  .  .  Et  pergere  in  Britannias,  etsi  libentissime  paratus  irem,  quasi  ad 
patriam  et  parentes  :  et  non  id  solum,  sed  etiam  usque  ad  Gallias  visitarem 
nratres  meos,  ut  viderem  faciem  sanctorum  Domini  mei. — ^The  "  Con- 
fessio," cap.  iv.  19.    Villanueva,  Dublini,  1835. 

t  2.  G^nair  Patraic  i  Nemthur Succat  a  ainm 

Mac  Calpuim  mic  Otide,  ho  Deochain  Odisse. — Colgan's  '*  Trias  Thau- 
ma  turga,"  vita  Prima. 

X  3.  Nemthur-i-cathir  sein  feil  imbretnaib  tuaiscirt-i- Ailcluade  .... 
Nemthur  est  civitas  in  Septentrionali  Britannia,  nempe  Alcluida.^Col- 
gan's  Latin  of  the  Scholium  (rectius,  of  the  North  Bntons  P). 

Causa  servitutis  Patricii  haec  fuit :  Pater  ejus  Calphurnius  et  Mater  Con- 
chessa .  .  .  .  et  V.  sorores  ejus  ....  et  {rater  ejus  Diaconus  Sannanus, 
omnes  simul  ex  Britannia  Alcluidensi,  trans  mare  Iccium,  versus  Aus- 
tnim  negotii  causa  contulerunt  se  ad  Armoricam  Lethanam,  sive  Britan- 

niam  Letheacensem,  quia  ibi  erat  q^uidam  eorum  cognatus Eo 

autem  tempore  vii.  nlii  Factmundii  regis  Britonum  ....  fecerunt 
praedas  in  Britanniae  Armoricae  Regione  Letha.  Et  occiderunt  ibi  Cal- 
phurnium:  et  captives  seoum  in  Kibemiam  doxerunt  Patricium  et 
Lupitam.— "Trias  Thaumaturga."    Scholia  Primae  Yitae. 

^  4.  Natus  est  igitur  in  Ulo  oppido,  Nemthor  nomine  ....  Patrioins 
natus  est  in  Campo  Taburne.  Uampus  autem  tabemacnlomm  ob  hoo 
dictus,  eo  quod  in  eo  Romani  exercitus  quodam  tempore  tabemaoula  sua 
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This  was  the  cause  of  his  first  ....  coming  to  Ireland  (Scotia 
was  then  the  Latin  for  Ireland),  an  Irish  army,  a  fleet  as  customary 
being  collected,  had  frequently  with  a  vast  number  of  ships  crossed 
over  into  Britain,  and  used  to  bring  many  captives  thence.  And  fol- 
lowing their  usual  practice  this  time,  Patrick  and  his  sister  .... 
were  led  captive  to  Ireland. 

When  I  was  a  girl  (his  sister  Lupita  says  to  Patrick,  they  being 
captives  in  Ireland)  in  Britain,  in  my  Fatherland  Nemthor 

5.  Patrick,  then,  was  born,  &c.,  as  in  No.  4,  as  also  is  the  second 
quotation. 

Patrick,  therefore,  who  was  also  called  Suchet,  was  of  the  race  of 
the  Britons,  and  not  far  from  the  sea  is  his  Fatherland,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  born :  his  father  was  Calburnius,  son  of  Potitus,  a 
venerable  man,  and  his  mother  was  called  Conches.* 

6.  Some  say  that  St.  Patrick  was  of  Jewish  extraction But 

....  his  parents  went  into  the  district  of  Strathclyde.  In  this  land 
Patrick  was  conceived  and  born,  his  father  being  Kalfurnius,  his 
mother  Conchessa,  as  he  himself  declares  in  the  book  of  Epistles. 
....  St.  Patrick,  then,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Nemthor,  which 
may  be  latinized  "  Heavenly  Tower."  This  town  is  in  the  Campus 
Tabumiae,  which  is  called  Campus  Tabernaculorum,  because  on  a 
time  the  Roman  army  pitched  their  tents  in  it.  But  in  the  British 
language  it  is  Campus  Tabern,  and  that  is  the  same  as  Campus  Taber- 
naculorum. 

At  that  time  Irish  fleets  were  wont  to  sail  across  to  Britain  for 

plunder The    venerable  boy  with  his  sister  Lupita  among 

others  chanced  to  be  led  thither  (to  Ireland)  captive. 

When  I  was  a  girl  (Lupita  to  Patrick)  in  my  Fatherland,  namely  in 
Britain 

And  these  things  being  done  (in  Ireland),  with  outspread  sail  and 

a  prosperous  breeze  they  reached  the  British  bays And  the 

Saint  reaching  (after  28  days  in  the  desert)  his  parents,  remained  with 

them  a  few  days Thence,  as  he  had  been  admonished  by  the 

Angel,  having  sailed  across  the  right-hand  British  sea,  he  came  to 
....   Germanus f 

ibi  statuerunt  hyemali  frigore,  et  de  hoc  nominatus  est  campus  Tabern, 
i.e.,  Campus  Tabernaculorum. — Colgan*s  '*  Secunda  Yita,'*  cap.  i. 

Causa  haec  erat  primi  ....  adventus  ejus  in  Scotiam.  Scofcensis 
exercitus  classe  de  more  conducta,  stipataque  multitudine  navium  cum 
frequenter  transnavigasset  in  Britanniam,  multos  inde  ducebat  captives. 
Et  hoc  idem  solito  faciens  ....  puer  cum  sorore  sua  ....  duceretur 
in  Scotiam. — "  Secunda  Yita,"  cap.  xi. 

Tempore  quo  fueram  puella  in  Britannia  in  Patria  mea  Nemthor.  .  .  . 
— "  Secunda  Yita,"  cap.  xvi. 

*  6.  Ut  supra  No.  4,  the  first  and  second  clause. 

Patricius  igitur,  qui  vocabatur  et  Suchet,  de  genere  Britonum  ortas 
fuit,  et  non  longe  a  mari  est  Patria  ipsius,  et  locus  in  quo  natus  est  con- 
sistit :  CUIUS  Pater  Calburnius,  filius  Potiti  venerabilis  viri :  Mater  vero 
ejus  Concnes  dicebatur. — "  Tertia  Yita,*'  cap.  xii. 

f  6.  Quidam  Sanctum  Patricium  ex  Judaais  dicunt  originem  duxisse. 
....  Sed  ....  parentes  ejus  in  Begionem  Statoclude  perrexerunt. 
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7.  St.  Patrick,  who  was  also  called  Sochet,  was  by  birth  a  Briton  :  in 
which  country  having  suffered  many  things  in  his  youth,  he  became  a 
source  of  salvation  to  all  his  nation  and  fatherland.  He  was  bom  in 
the  Britains,  his  father  being  Calpumius,  a  deacon,  the  son  of  Potitus, 
a  priest,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Concessa,  of  the  village  of  Bannaue, 
of  the  district  of  Taburnia,  not  far  from  the  western  sea :  which  village 
we  have  beyond  doubt  found  to  be  in  the  province  of  Nentria,  wherein 
of  old  giants  are  said  to  have  dwelt. 

While  Patrick  was  as  yet  in  fatherland  with  his  father  Calpumius^ 
and  his  mother  Concessa,  and  with  his  brother  Ructhi,  and  his  sister 
Mila,  in  their  city  Arimuric,  there  was  great  disturbance  there  ;  for  the 
sons  of  King  Rethmit  from  Britain  laid  waste  Arimuric  ....  mur- 
dered Calpurnius  with  his  wife  Concessa,  and  carrying  off  captive  their 
sons  Patrick  and  Ructhi,  with  their  sister  went  into  Ireland.* 

8.  A  certain  man,  Calphurnius  by  name,  son  of  Potitus,  a  priest,  a 
Briton  by  nation,  lived  in  a  country  called  Taburnia,  that  is  Campus 
tabernaculorum,  for  the  reason  that  the  Roman  army  had  there 
erected  their  tents,  and  near  the  town  Empthor,  having  his  dwelling 
on  the  borders  of  the  Irish  sea.  He  had  married  Conquessa,  a  French 
girl  ....  they  had  a  son  ....  Patrick. 

The  place  is  famous,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  called  in 
the  language  of  that  people,  Dun-Breaton,  i.e.,  the  Rock  of  the  Britons. 


In  qua  terra  conceptns  et  natus  est  Patricias,  patre  Kalfarnio  ex  matre 
Conchessa,  ut  ipse  testatnr  in  lib.  Epist.  Sanctns  er^o  Patricius  in 
oppido  Nemthor  nomine,  quod  "Turris  Coelestis"  latine  interpretari 
potest,  natus  fuit.  Quod  oppidum  in  Campo  taburniae  est,  qui  Campus 
tabernaculorum  dicitur,  eo  quod  in  eo  Bomanus  exercitus,  quodam  tem- 
pore tabernacula  constituerit.  Britannica  autem  lingua,  Campns  Tabem, 
idem  Campus  tabernaculorum  dicitur. — Colgan's  "  Quarta  Vita,*'  cap.  i. 

In  illo  tempore  classes  Hibemiensium  ad  Britanniam  causa  praedandi 

transnavigare  solebant Contigit  ut  venerabilis  puer  inter  caeteros 

cum  sorore  sua  Lupita  captivus  illuc  dnceretur. — "  Quarta  Vit,"  cap.  xv. 

Cum  puella  eram  in  Patria  mea,  scilicet  in  Britannia.  .  .  .  . — "  Quarta 
Vita,*'  cap.  xx. 

Et    his    gestis    elevate    velo   prospero    flatn    ad    Britannicos    sinus 
pervenerunt  .  .  .  cap.   xxiii.  .  .  .  Perveniens  ergo  Sanctus  ad  parentes 
suos  paucos  dies  cum  eis  mansit.  .  .  .  cap.  xxv.    Dehinc,  ut  ab  angelo 
admonitua  fuerat,  transnavigato  mari  Britannico  dextro  ....  porvenitad' 
Grermanum  .  .  .  cap.  xxvi. 

*  7.  Sanctus  Patricius,  qui  et  Sochet  vocabatur,  Brito  fuit  natione,  in 
qua  etiam  multa  adversa  in  adolescentia  perpessus,  omni  genti  sua 
ac  patriae  factus  est  in  salutem.  Hie  in  Britaniis  natus  est  a  patre 
Calpurnio  Diacono,  qui  fuit  filius  Potiti  Presbyteri :  et  matre  Concessa 
nomine :  de  vice  Bannaue  Tiburniae  regionis,  hand  procul  a  mari  occi- 
dentali :  qucm  vicum  indubitanter  comperimus  esse  Nentriae  provinciae, 
in  qua  olim  gigantes  habitasse  dicuntur. — "  Quinta  Vita,"  cap.  i. 

Cumque  adhuc  essct  in  patria  cum  patre  Calpurnio  et  mater  Concessa, 
fratre  etiam  Ructhi  et  sorore  Mila  nomine,  in  civitate  eornm  Arimuric, 
facta  est  seditio  magna  in  partibus  illis.  Nam  filii  Rethmiti  regis  de 
Britannia  vastantes  Arimuric  ....  jugulaverunt  Calpurnium  et  uxorem 
ejus  Concessam ;  filios  autem  eorum  Patricium  et  fratrem  ejus  Ructhi  una 
cum  sorore  captives  abducentes  Hibemiam  ingressi  sunt cap.  xii 
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Those  desirous  of  knowing  about  the  miracle  (which  Patrick  had 
wrought)  need  not  be  ignorant  of  it^  seeing  that  all  his  countrymen  so 
often  speak  of  it.* 

9.  St.  Patrick  by  origin  was  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons.  Calphurnius 
was  his  father's  name  .  .  .  Potitus,  his  grandfather's  .  ."^  .  his  mother 
was  Conchessa  .  ,  .  Nemthur,  which  etymologically  taken  signifies 
heavenly  tower  «  .  .  was  fatherland  and  birthplace  to  the  infant. 

By  command  of  his  steward,  the  .  .  .  nurse  of  Patrick,  had  to  go, 
the  holy  boy  accompanying  her,  to  sweep  the  prince's  hall  in  the  town 
of  Alclud. 

Certain  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  Strathclyde  river  came 
from  the  greater  Britain  to  visit  their  relations  and  friends  in  Armori- 

can    Britain Amongst    them  were    Calphurnius  ....  and 

Conchessa.  ....  They  were  killed  by  the  sons  of  Fectmagius 

Patrick,  Lupita  and  Tigrida,  his  two  sisters,  were  carried  off  captives 
(to  Ireland) 

I  (Lupita  says  to  Patrick),  when  a  little  girl,  was  in  my  native  town, 
Nemthor,  in  Britain.  .  .  . 

Then  Patrick  returned  to  his  native  country  and  friends  ....  moved 
by  these  visions.  .  .  .  At  30  years  of  age  ....  he  crossed  over  the 
Ictian  sea  into  France.   .    .  .  t 

10.  Patrick,  who  was  also  called  Sochet,  a  Briton  by  nation,  was  born 
in  the  Britains,  begotten  of  Cualfarnus,  a  deacon,  son,  as  he  himself 
saith,  of  Potitus,  a  priest,  who  was  from  the  village  Ban  navem  thabur 
indecha,  not  far  from  our  sea,  which  village  we  have  constantly  and 


*  8.  Extitit  vir  quidam,  Calphurnius  nomine,  filius  Potiti  Praesbyteri, 
Brito  natione,  in  Pago  Taburnia  vocabulo,  hocesttaberDaculorum  Campo, 
eo  quod  Bomanus  exercitus  tabemacula  fixerit  ibidem,  secns  Nempthor 
degens,  marl  Hibernico  collimitans  habitatione.  Hie  duxerat  in  matri- 
moniam  puellam  Francigenam,  Conquessam  nomine  ....  protolerunt 
filium  ....  Patricium — "  Sexta  Yita,"  cap.  i. 

Est  autem  locus  celebrip  in  valle  Clud  situs,  lingua  gentis  illius,  Dan- 
Breaton,  i.e.,  "  Mons  Britonum  '*  nuncupd,tas ;  signum  scire  sitientes 
non  sinit  latere,  utpote  toties  divulgatum  a  patriotis  omnibus. — Cap.  xi. 

f  9.  De  Britannis  Alcluidensibus  originem  duxit  Sanctus  Patricius 
Calphurnius  patri  .  .  .  nomenerat  .  .  .  avo  Potitus  .  .  .  Conchessa  .  .  . 
ejus  mater  fuit.  .  .  .  Nemthur,  c^uod  ex  vocis  etymo  coelestem  turrem 
denotat  .  .  .  infantulo  .  .  .  patria  et  nativitatis  locus  fuit. — "  Septima 
Vita,"  cap.  i. 

Mandante  ejus  oechonomo,  debuit  .  .  .  Patricii  nutrix  ipso  sancto 
puero  comitante  aulam  Principis  in  Alcludensi  oppido  verrere. — Cap.  xv. 

Yenerunt  quidam  ex  Britannis  Alcluidani  fluminis  accolis,  ex  Britannia, 
nempe  majori,  ad  visendos  suos  cognatos  et  amicos  in  Britannia 
Armorica.  .  .  .  Inter  (yoLOS  erant  Calphurnius  .  .  .  et  Conchessa  .  .  . 
qui  per  filios  Fectmagii  interfecti  sunt.  .  .  .  Patricius,  ejusque  duae 
sorrores,  Lupita  et  Tigrida  capti.  .  .  .  Cap.  xvi. 

Ego,  cum  parvula  existens  puella,  essem  in  Nemthor  patrio  oppido  in 
Britanniam. — Cap.  xxi. 

Tunc  Patricius  reversus  est  ad  patriam  et  amicos  .  .  .  Cap.  xxx. 
His  .  .  .  visionibus  motus  .  .  .  annum  jam  aetatis  attingens  trigesi- 
mum  .  .  .  profectus  est  ultra  mare  Iccium  in  Franciam.  .  .  •  Cap.  xxxi. 

VOL.  XVII. — ^No.  II.    [Third  Se'i'ies.]  a  a 
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beyond  doubt  found  to  be  ventre,  conceived  also  of  a  mother  called 
Concessa. 

....  Detained  in  slavery  six  years  (in  Ireland)  .  .  .  .  In  his  twenty- 
third  year  he  sailed  to  the  Britains  in  the  ship  prepared  for  him.  .  .  . 
And  again  after  a  few  years,  as  before,  he  rested  with  his  parents  in 
his  own  native  country  ....  And  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  .... 
going  forth  to  visit  and  to  honour  the  Apostolic  See,  to  the  head, 
therefore,  of  all  the  churches  of  the  whole  world  ....  having,  there- 
fore, sailed  across  the  right-hand  British  sea.  ...  * 

11.  St.  Patrick  was  born  in  the  island  of  Britain,  his  father's  name 
being  Calpuirn.  ...  St.  Patrick,  by  race  a  Briton.  .  .  .  t 

12.  Patrick's  race  was  of  the  Britons  of  Ailcluaide.  .  .  .  AtNemthnr 
now  was  he  bom.  .  .  .  The  holy  Patrick  was  reared  at  Nemtbur. 
(His  foster-mother  was  ordered)  to  cleanse  the  hearth  of  the  palace 
at  Ailcluade.  J 

13.  Patrick's  father  was  of  the  Britons  of  Alcluaid  ....  and  in 
Nemthur  he  was  born. 

14.  In  a  village,  the  name  of  which  is  Humia,  in  Britain,  near  the 
city  of  Emptor,  Patrick  was  born. 

15.  Patrick,  begotten  of  Calpurnius,  his  father  ....  conceived  of 
his  mother,  Conkessa  ....  near  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  ....  was 
born  at  Kilpatrick  in  Scotland,  near  the  said  castle  ....  and  at 
baptism  called  Suthat.  ...  § 

IG.  Patrick  was  born  in  Britain,  in  the  Campus  tabernaculorum,  his 

*  10.  Patricius,  qui  et  Sochet  vocabatur,  Brito  natione,  in  Britannia 
natns,  Cualfarni  diaconi  ortus,  filio,  nt  ipse  ait,  Potiti  presbyteri,  qui  fnit 
vice  Ban  navem  thahnr  itidecha,  ut  ( P  haud)  procnl  a  mari  nostro,  quern 
vicum  constanter  indubitanterque  comperimus  esse  ventre,  matre  etiam 
conceptus  Concesso  nomine. — "Uocumenta,*'  cap.  i.  p.  21. 

Qui  sexennem  ...  in  servitute  detentus  ...  in  navi  sibi  parata  .  .  . 
aetatis  suae  anno  zxiii.  ad  Britanias  navigavit  .  .  .  Cap.  i.  pp.  21.  ^.  ... 
Et  iterum  post  paucos  annos  ut  antea  in  patria  sua  propria  apud  parentea 
suos  requievit.  .  .  .  Et  erat  annomm  tnginta  ....  egressus  aa  sedem 
apostolicam  visitandam  et  honorandam,  ad  caput  itaque  omnium  eccle- 
siarum  totius  mundi ....  transnavigato  igitur  mari  dextro  Britannico  .... 
—Cap.  iv.  et  v.  pp.  23,  24. 

t  11.  S.  Patricius  nascitur  in  Britania  insula,  ex  patre  nomine 
Calpuirn.  .  •  •  S- Patricius,  genere  Brittus  •  •  • — Pertz  "  Monumenta," 
voL  vii.  p  540,  ex  Mariaiio  ScotO' 

t  12.  This  and  the  following  two  authorities  are  quoted  from  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory's  Article.  The  writer  is  not  within  reach  of  the  originals  to 
give  their  own  words.  This  is  from  a  homily  on  the  Saint's  ufe,  com- 
posed before  the  twelfth  century.  •  The  following  extract  (13)  u  from  an 
ancient  Celtic  homily  in  the  "  Book  of  Lismore,"  which  is  described  by 
O'Curry  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials,"  pp.  196-200,  and  whion 
contains  many  records  of  the  early  Irish  Church.  The  third  (14)  is  a  short 
but  very  ancient  notice,  which  O'Cunr  found  among  our  old  Irish  MSS. 
See  Dublin  Review,  1880,  pp.  298-300. 

§  15.  Patricius.  ...  ex  patre  Calphumio  ortus  .  .  .  matre  Conkessa 
apud  castellum  de  Dumbertane  conceptus  .  .  .  et  in  Kilpatrik  propo  idem 
castellum  in  Scotia  natus  ....  in  baptismate  Suthat  nominatns.  .  .  . 
— "  Aberdeen  Breviary,"  March,  printea  1509. 
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father  being  Calphurniua,  his  mother  Conquessa  ....  reared  in 
Nempthor  town.  .  .  .  He  was  taken  by  pirates  ....  sold  in  Ireland 
....  returned  into  Britain  ....  and  by  divine  counsel  received 
through  his  guardian  angel  ....  he  went  to  the  Gauls.  .  .  .  ♦ 

17.  St.  Patrick  was  born  in  that  town  of  Britain  called  Emptor.  .  .  . 
Patrick  was  therefore  born  exactly  in  the  Campus  Taburnus,  and  it 
was  called  Tibumius  for  the  reason  that  in  it  of  old  the  tents  of  the 
Roman  army  were  set  up.  .  .  .  The  holy  infant  was  brought  up  in 
Emptor.f 

18.  St.  Patrick  was  born  ....  in  a  maritime  district  of  Britain, 
which  is  over  against  Ireland  ....  sold  (in  Ireland)  to  merchants  of 
Gaul,  who  brought  him  to  a  city  ....  of  lesser  Britain.  ...  J 

19.  Patrick  ....  bom  in  a  seaside  district  of  Britain,  captured 
by  pirates  from  Ireland  ....  sold  to  merchants  of  Gaul,  by  whom 
he  was  brought  to  the  city  of  Tours  of  lesser  Britain.  ...  § 

20.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  the  Irish,  was  in  his  youth  carried  off  captive 
from  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.   .  .   .  || 

21.  Patrick  being  come  of  most  devout  parents  of  Great  Britain 
island.   ...  IT 

After  carefully  studying  this  mass  of  concurring  evidence,  it 
must  be  diflScult  for  the  reader  to  repress  his  feelings  of  amaze- 
ment, that  any  one,  who  at  all  respects  the  veracity  of  the  old 

*  16.  Patricias  ....  in  Britannia  natus  ....  in  tabemacnloram 
Campo  ....  ex  Calphumio  patre,  matre  vero  Conquessa  ....  nutritus 
in  Nemthor-oppido.  ...  A  piratis  capitar  ...  .in  Hibemiam  vendi- 
tur  .  .  .  reversus  in  Britanniam  .  .  .  snscepto  per  Angelnm  custodem 
divine  oraculo,  Galliarum  fines  adivit  •  .  .  . — ^The  Office  of  St.  Patrick, 
printed  at  Paris,  1622.     Colgan's  "Trias  Thaum/'  p.  189. 

t  17.  Natus  est  Sanctas  Patricias  in  illo  Britanniae  oppido,  nomine 
Emptor  ....  Patricias  igitar  singalatim  in  Campo  Tabamo  est  natas ; 
et  ab  hoc  Tibomius  dictus  est,  quia  in  eo  quondam  Bomanorum  exercitas 

tabernacula  fixa  sunt Sanctas  infans  in  Emptor  nutritas  est  .... 

— From  a  very  ancient  Breviary  of  Armagh.  Colgan's  "  Trias/'  p.  192. 
According  to  a  test  used  by  Mr.  Skene,  "  Celtic  Scotland,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  441, 
footnote — and  he  is  not  given  to  overrate  the  dates  of  Irish  writings — 
this  Office  would  date  back  at  least  to  the  tenth  century. 

;J;  18.  S.  Patricias  natus  in  maritimo  territorio  Britanniae,  qaod 
Hiberniam  respicit  ....  venditas  (in  Hibemia)  mercatoribus  Galliae, 
qui  ipsum  advexerant  ad  ...  .  minoris  Britanniae  civitatem.  .  .  . — From 
VdQ  Office  of  the  Church  of  Bheims,  printed  there,  1612.  Colgan's 
**  Trias,"  p.  194. 

§  Patricias  ...  in  maritimo  Britanniae  territorio  natus,  ab  Hibemiae 
piratis  captus  est  .  .  .  Galliae  mercatoribus  venditas  ...  a  quibus 
Taronensem  minorls  Britanniae  urbem  vectus  .  .  . — From  a  more  ancient 
Eheims  Office.    Colon's  **  Trias,"  p.  196. 

II  20.  Patricias,  Hibemorum  Apostolus,  ex  Britannia  magna  insula 
....  adolescens  ductus  est  in  captivitatem.— From  the  Office  of  the 
Lateran  Canons  Regular,  printed  1635.    Colgan's  **  Trias,"  p.  195. 

^  21.  Patricias  ex  Britannia  magna  insula  religiosissimis  parentibus 
originem  trahens. — From  an  older  Office  of  the  Canons  Begular«  printed 
at  Brussels  in  1622,  Colgan.    "  Trias,"  p.  195. 
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Catholic  writers  of  Ireland,  could  be  found  to  combat  the  state- 
ment of  historic  fact  with  which  this  article  set  out.  The 
evidence  as  to  St.  Patrick's  birthplace  given  by  the  above  adduced 
authorities  will  be  brought  more  forcibly  under  consideration  by 
now  analyzing  and  summing  up  what  they  say.  For  brevity's 
sake  the  number  set  before  each  is  given  in  place  of  the  name. 
Some  of  the  authorities  make  the  same  statement  more  than  once. 

That  St.  Patrick  was  born  in  Britain  is  shown  from  them  all 
except  from  the  Hymn  of  Fiacc ;  and  the  plural  form 
(Britannia^)  as  to  his  birth  is  used  by  two  (7,  10),  and  as  to  his 
fatherland  by  (1)  himself;  and  the  Island  of  Britain  by  (11,  20, 
21);  and  that  his  country  was  Britain  in  contradistinction  to 
Armorican,  or  lesser  Britain,  i.e.,  Brittany,  by  (1,  S,  9,  10, 18,  19) ; 
that  he  was  born  at  or  near  Nemthur  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  12,  13, 
14,  16,  17);  that  Nemthur  was  in,  or  that  he  was  born  in, 
Tabernia  (there  are  different  spellinj^s  of  this  word,  but  that  they 
mean  the  same  place  there  can  be  no  doubt)  (1,  4,  5,  C,  7,  8, 
10,  1(),  17;  the  same  derivation  of  this  name  is  given  by  (4,  5 
(),  8,  17);  that  Nemthur  was  Alclyde  (that  is  Dumbarton)  or 
near  it  is  seen  from  (3,  6,  8,  9,  12,  13,  15);  that  the  Campus 
TabtMU  was  in  Strathclyde  is  seen  from  (6,  8)  ;  that  the  place  of 
his  birth  was  near  the  sea  (5,  18,  J9)  ;  not  far  from  the  Western 
Sea  (7)  ;  not  far  from  the  Irish  Sea  (8) ;  our  sea  (10)  ;  maritime 
district  of  Britain  (18,  19) ;  over  against  Ireland  (18);  he  had 
to  cross  the  sea  to  reach  Franca  from  his  fatherland  (6,  9,  10,  18, 
19);  he  was  born  at  Kilpatrick  (15)  in  Scotland. 

Two  conclusions  must  follow  from  this  great  body  of  evidence. 
First,  St.  Patrick  was  born  in  Britain,  not  in  Brittany,  nor  in  any 
part  of  France.  Second,  St.  Patrick  was  born  at  or  near  Dum- 
barton on  the  Clyde,  and  not  at  Bath  on  the  Avon. 

Now,  how  does  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumbarton  agree  with 
what  is  said  of  it  by  these  ancient  writers,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Saint  himself,  apparently  never  saw  it?  Their 
<lescriptions,  in  every  particular,  tally  with  what  we  know  of  or 
learn  from  history  concerning  the  locality.  It  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde,  on  the  borders  of  the  western,  the  Irish  sea,  over 
against  Ireland.  It  is  in  tempting  proximity,  with  its  rich 
curses  of  cultivated  land,  to  depredators  from  Erin.  It  is  a 
place  where  the  Roman  armies  must  have  frequently  been.  The 
wall  of  Antonino,  beginning  at  Abercorn  on  the  Forth,  ended 
here  on  the  Clyde.  These  would  of  necessity  have  been  tho 
two  most  important  posts  on  the  Northern  Wall,  for  not  only  did 
the  wall,  but  also  the  shores  of  the  two  estuaries,  require  to  be 
(lofended.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Tabernia  is  not  a  surprise, 
then,  but  what  might  be  expected.  It  was  called  canvpua  taber^ 
Qiacidoruhi,  we  are  told,  from  the  tents  set  up  on  it  by  the 
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Roman  army.  We  find  in  the  parish  of  Kilpatrick  *  and  in  the 
small  parishes  grouped  around  it,  and  alonpf  the  Roman  wall, 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  derivation.  The  Gaelic  for  tent 
is  both,  also  spelt  buth.  Now  in  deeds  of  lands  in  Kilpatrick 
as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  Cultebuthe,  spelt  also 
Cuiltebut  and  Culbuthe,  and  Thombothy.  There  is  also  Dunner- 
bowk,  which  seems  to  be  a  corrupt  form  of  the  word  both. 

What  would  one  naturally  expect  to  find  among  the  Catholic 
population  of  a  country  where  a  great  saint  was  known  to  have 
been  born  ?  Surely  there  should  be  found  some  cult  of  the  saint, 
some  church  or  at  least  an  altar  dedicated  to  his  name,  some 
practices  of  devotion  to  him,  some  connection  of  his  name  with 
localities  in  the  district,  pilgrimages  to  his  altar,  to  his  church, 
and  such  like  profitable  keeping  alive  of  his  memory.  This  is 
precisely  what  one  finds  in  ancient  Strathclyde,  and  finds  nowhere 
else  in  regard  to  St.  Patrick's  birth.  The  Britons  of  the  Strath  did 
not  forget  their  saintly  fellow  Briton.  The  church  of  Kilpatrick 
was  dedicated  to  him  and  richly  endowed.  The  parish  church  of 
Dumbarton,  a  chapel  in  the  Castle,  and  other  four  or  five  churches 
can  still  be  proved  to  have  been  dedicated  to  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde.  The  church  of  Kilpatrick  with 
its  rich  endowments,  according  to  the  lamentable  custom  of  those 
days  in  endowing  religious  houses,  was  granted  before  12^7  by 
Maldoven,  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  the  monastery  of  Paisley.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  a  lasting  loss  to  the  Saint's  church,  and  served  to 
lessen  his  memory  in  liis  native  district.  Linds  belonging  to  the 
church  were,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  held  by  Beda 
Ferdan  (who  lived  by  the  Clyde  in  a  large  house  of  wattle)  and 
three  other  persons,  who  were  bound  for  all  service  to  receive  and 
entertain  pilgrims  or  strangers  coming  to  the  church  of  St. 
Patrick.  A  few  paces  from  the  cemetery  of  Kilpatrick  is  the 
Saint's  well,  of  which  miracles  are  related  in  his  '^  Lives,''  and 
over  which  his  church  of  old  was  built.  In  the  river,  opposite 
the  church,  '^  there  is  a  large  stone  or  rock,  visible  at  low  water, 
called  St.  Patrick's  Stone,''  connected  with  a  legend  "  that  St. 
Patrick's  vessel  struck  upon  it  in  full  sail  on  setting  out  to 
Ireland,  and  sustained  no  injury."  Cardross,  the  parish  con- 
tiguous to  Dumbarton,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mahew,  considered 
to  be  Macceus,  a  companion  of  St.  Patrick.  This,  then,  is  the 
evidence  of  the  veneration  to  the  Saint  at  and  near  Alcluaid,  in 
what  was  of  old  called  the  *'  Field  of  Tents,"  in  Strathclyde. 

The  objections  and  diflSculties  of  opponents  have  now  to  be 

*  For  what  is  stated  here  and  in  the  following  paragraph,  see**  Origines 
Paroch.  Scotiae,"  vol.  i.,  tinder  the  parishes  of  Kilpatrick,  Dumbarton, 
Cardross,  &c. 
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discussed  and  met,  and  the  worthlessness  of  their  theories  shown. 
Not  one  of  them  pretends  to  find  in  any  ancient  writer  a  direct 
statement  in  his  favour.  It  is  by  arguments  of  more  or  less, 
generally  less,  weight,  they  strive  to  build  up  an  ill-cemented 
fabric,  which  is  toppled  down  by  the  first  adversary.  They  seize 
on  an  isolated  passage.  They  '^  ring  the  changes "  on  the 
etymological  derivation  and  signification  of  words  and  parts  of 
words.  They  say  that  this  letter  may  be  dropped,  that  one 
changed  into  another,  that  this  prefix  is  really  a  part  of  the 
preceding,  that  aflSx  of  the  following  word,  and  they  have  Latin 
Celticized  and  Celtic  Latinized,  and  British  and  Cymric,  and  Irish 
and  Scottish  Gaelic  to  go  and  come  upon.  Even  with  all  these 
methods,  if  the  tortured  words  cannot  be  made  to  assume  the 
desired  form  and  meaning,  India  is  not  too  distant  for  the 
**  perfervid  imagination  of  the  Celt "  to  go  to  for  an  argument 
on  a  word  which  none  could  gainsay.  These  ways  of  maintammg 
a  theory  of  themselves  sufficiently  condemn  it.  The  plain  simple 
truth  requires  no  such  devices.  Alclyde  is  mentioned,  France 
or  Bath  are  not. 

Every  new  theory  is  but  the  theory  of  a  day,  and  each  is  also 
the  theory  of  a  new  place.  They  cannot  be  condemned  for  their 
monotony.  We  have  always  a  change  of  scene.  That  is  aboat 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them.  Lanigan  broke  away  from  the 
received  birthplace.  His  followers  give  enough  variety  of  locality 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  of  choice.  Mr.  Cashel  Hoey  over- 
threw Mr.  Lanigan's  positions.  Mr.  Lynch,  oblivious  of  Mr. 
Hoey's  efforts,  fixed  upon  Tours,  but  every  one  threw  stones  at 
him  and  at  Tours.  Father  Morris  comes  forward  in  a  large- 
minded,  philanthropical  sort  of  way,  and  not  to  vex  his  readers 
"concerning  the  precise  place"  of  St.  Patriqk^s  birth,  allows 
them  to  choose  as  they  please  provided  they  choose  in  Gaul. 
Father  Malone,  without  a  word  of  thanks,  nay,  without  a  word 
of  notice,  passes  over  unceremoniously  the  benevolence  of  his 
theorizing  predecessor,  turns  his  back  upon  France  altogether, 
contemptuously  even,  and  brings  us  nolens  volens  to  Bath.  But 
the  birthplace  is  as  shifting  and  restless  here  as  in  France.  The 
"  Martyrologium  Anglicanum  ''  *  says  Bristol,  the  editors  of  the 
"  Senchus  Mor  '^  t  say  Glastonbury.  Does  not  this  all  put  one 
vividly  in  mind  of  the  parable  of  the  house  built  on  sand?  At 
the  first  rough  touch  down  topples  their  badly  devised  super- 
structure. A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  Lanigan  set  this 
stone  latterly  a  rollmg.  It  has  gathered  no  force  of  argument  on 
its  way.     Now  that  Father  Malone  has  sent  it  plump  into  the 


*  Colgan'a  "  Trias,"  cap.  ii.  p.  221.    He  does  not  commend  this  theory, 
t  O'Hanlon,  **  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints/*  vol.  iiL  p.  467. 
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"  thermal  '^  springs  of  Bath,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  remain 
there,  buried  and  forgotten. 

A  preliminary  argument  of  a  negative  kind,  made  use  of  by 
Father  Morris,  is  historically  untrue.  It  crops  up  at  long  rambling 
intervals,  and  is  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  Pictish  and  Irish  invaders  of  Valentia.  The  devasta- 
tion was  so  universal  and  the  seizure  of  country  so  complete,  that 
the  contention  is  that  no  Briton  could  have  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dumbarton  to  be  the  father  of  St.  Patrick.  Mr.  Skene 
in  '^  Celtic  Scotland  "  has  treated,  if  not  exhaustively,  very  ably, 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Valentia.  The  Emperor  Theodosius, 
A.D.  368,  restored  this  province,  driving  the  Scots  to  Ireland  and 
repelling  the  Picts,  rebuilt  the  Northern  Wall,  and  formed  the 
natives  into  cohorts  of  the  Roman  army.  Clemens  Maximus 
revolted  in  Britain  a.d.  383,  and,  before  crossing  into  Gaul 
with  the  British  army,  repressed  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  Stilicho,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  drove  back  the  invading  tribes,  and  recovered  the 
territory  up  to  the  Northern  Wall.*  And  after  the  Romans  had 
left,  never  again  to  return,  the  Britons  were  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  kingdom  with  the 
city  of  Alcluaid,  Dumbarton,  for  its  seat.  Of  it  Bede  says  in  his 
day,  "  civitas  Brettonum  munitissima,^'  the  most  strong  city  of 
the  Britons.  St.  Patrick's  very  name  is  suggestive  of  the  troubled 
state  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born,  for  at  baptism  his 
parents  called  him  Succath — i.e.,  god  of  war.  He  waged  abetter 
war  than  they  probably  dreamt  of. 

I.  St.  Patrick  was  born  in  Britain.  No,  says  Father  Morris, 
but  in  France.  It  is  proved,  he  insists,  that  writers  used  the 
name  (Britannia)  for  a  part  of  France,  and  in  each  case  we  must 
learn  from  the  context  which  Britain  is  meant.  But  St.  Patrick 
himself  and  others  use  the  plural  form  (Britannise),  the  Britains. 
Yes,  he  admits  that  St.  Jerome,  for  instance,  adopts  the  singular 
(Britannia)  in  referring  to  Great  Britain,  while  Bede  uses  singular 
or  plural  at  wilLj  And  thus  briefly  he  passes  from  a  point  which 
is  one  of  life  and  death  for  his  theory.  How  disingenuous  too  ! 
'No  one  questions  the  fact  of  the  singular  or  plural  form  having 
been  used  at  will  as  to  Great  Britain,  the  question  is  as  to  Gaul. 
The  plural  cannot  correctly  be  used,  and  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  it  ever  was  used  by  any  writer  for  any  part  of  France.  Now 
the  Saint  himself  and  two  other  (7,  10)  ancient  writers  use  the 
plural  form  as  to  his  native  land,  and  this  is  fatal  to  Father 
Morris's  contention.     But  this  it  not  all  j  there  is  in  the  case  a 


*  Skene's  "  Celtic  Scotland,"  vol.  i.  p.  103,  et  seq. 
t  Dublin  Review,  January  1883,  p.  13. 
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cumulative  argument  of  overpowering  force.  It  was  in  a  rare  eosc^ 
and  by  few  writers,  that  Britannia,  without  a  qualifying  epithet, 
was  used  for  Brittany.  Twenty  authorities  have  been  given  who 
call  St.  Patrick's  native  country  Britannia.  How  is  it  that  by 
no  accident  do  they  apply  a  qualifying  noun  or  adjective  to  show 
they  mean  Britain  in  Gaul  ?  On  other  occasions  they  multiply 
woids  to  make  certain  that  it  is  Brittany  they  allude  to.  Fur- 
thermore, not  one  of  them  has  been  shown  to  have  used  Britannia 
even  ia  the  singular,  without  qualification,  for  Brittany  on  any 
occasion.  Other  writers  may  have  done  so,  they  have  not.  This 
is  decisive  against  France. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  France  has  never  seriously  claimed 
for  herself  the  glory  of  being  St.  Patrick^s  fatherland.  This 
honour  is  thrust  on  her  by  strangers,  and  these  strangers  are  but 
of  yesterday.  She  points  to  no  place  within  her  bounds,  sancti- 
fied from  an  unknown  date,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Irish 
apostle.  So  much  the  better ;  the  freer  the  scope  for  the 
historical  theorist  to  look  out  for  happy  hunting  grounds.  Father 
Morris  knew  well  that  no  place  in  France  offered  him  any  firm 
ground  for  a  buttress  to  prop  up  his  edifice,  and  he  leaves  his 
readers  the  delightful  occupation  of  hunting  out  the  right  8p6t 
to  build  on  for  themselves.  He  knew  besides  that  the  evidence 
of  France  is  in  favour  of  Scotland.  Colgan  gives  us  the  oldest 
French  oflices  he  could  find,  as  noticed  above — viz.,  of  Paris  (16), 
and  two  of  Rheims  (18  and  19),  and  they  carefully  state  that 
he  was  born  in  Britain,  and  how  he  was  brought  thence  to  France. 
There  is  no  answer  to  this  French  evidence.  The  corrected 
Breviary  of  Rouen  has  "  in  Britannia  Gallicana,^^  but  this,  as  even 
Lanigan  admits,  is  attributable  to  the  corrector  or  rather  corrupter 
of  the  Breviary.* 

Tlie  only  Life  that  has  any  semblance  of  supporting  the  French 
theory  is  that  by  Probus  (7 — s^ee  second  paragraph),  cap.  xii. 
Here  the  word  Arimuric  is  sought  to  be  interpreted  as  if  it  stood 
for  Armorica.  Now  if  Probus  meant  Armorica,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  blundered.  He  himself  had  already  stated  that  St. 
Patrick  was  born  in  the  Britains  (in  Britaniis),  and  as  above, 
shov/n  the  plural  is  never  used  for  Brittany.  Two  authorities 
(3,  9)  state  that  the  Saint  was  taken  captive  to  Ireland  from 
Armorica,  bat  they  are  particular  in  telling  that  his  native 
country  was  Strathclyde  in  Britain.  Probus  has  made  some 
omission,  having  probably  meant  to  say  what  these  two  authori- 
ties say.  'inhere  is,  moreover,  a  great  divergence  in  this  part  of 
Probus  from  every  other  Life.  He  has  previously  recounted  the 
first  captivity  in  Ireland,  the  escape,  the  three  days'  sail  to  bis 
latherland,  the   twenty-seven   days*  journey  through  the  desert, 

*  Rev.  DuDcan  McNab*s  '' Arcboeological  Dissertation,"  p.  22. 
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and  thereafter  a  second  captivity  of  sixty  days.  This  is  so  far 
in  agreement  with  the  Saint's  own  account  in  the  "  Confession/' 
and  with  all  the  Lives.  But  then  Probus  gives  a  third  captivity 
from  this  disputed  Arimuric,  and  bestows  upon  the  Saint  a 
brother  Bucthi  and  a  sister  Mila^  nowhere  else  heard  of,  and 
treats  him  to  a  ten  days'  sail  from  Ireland  to  Brotgalum,and  thence 
a  journey  to  Trajectus,  and  he  makes  him  come  in  priest's 
orders  to  preach  for  a  time  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  authority 
but  Probus  for  these  statements.  No  one  seems  to  think  Probus 
correct  in  stating  that  St.  Patrick,  while  only  a  priest,  laboured 
in  Ireland.  If  in  calling  Arimuric  the  Saint's  fatherland, 
Armorica  is  meant,  Probus  contradicts  himself  and  all  the  quoted 
authorities,  not  only  in  the  direct,  but  also  in  the  indirect 
evidence  they  give,  and  the  latter  is  often  the  stronger.  When 
they  place  his  birthplace  on  the  western  sea,  near  the  sea,  our 
sea,  the  Irish  sea,  over  against  Ireland,  that  bars  any  place  in 
France.  When  they  (the  Vita  Secunda,  Vita  Tertia,  6,  10,  16) 
tell  us  that  on  leaving  his  father's  house,  he  had  to  cross  the 
right-hand  British  sea  to  reach  France,  or  an  equally  un- 
mistakable phrase,  they  finally  settle  the  British  birthplace  of 
the  Saint.  But  to  add  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  Father 
Morris  adopts  this  unsupported  and  erroneous  passage  from  Probus 
as  if  it  were  a  firm  foundation  to  build  upon,  and,  worse  than 
this,  tacks  on  to  it  a  passage  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  and 
inserts  a  date  that  does  not  apply  to  it.  In  fact,  he  tries  "  to  run 
with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds."  Where  Probus  suits 
him,  he  is  all  for  Probus.  Where  Probus  does  not  suit  him,  he 
will  have  none  of  Probus.  Probus  states,  before  this  Brotgalum 
voyage,  that  St.  Patrick  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Father  Morris 
makes  him  but  twenty-two  after  it. 

St.  Patrick  in  the  "Confession,"  and  Probus  in  his  Life, 
make  the  twenty-seven  days'  journey  through  the  desert 
occur  after  the  first  captivity,  and  after  a  three  days*  voyage. 
Could  a  ship  of  those  days,  coasting  the  whole  way,  as  they 
mostly  did,  reach  France  in  three  days?  Father  Morris  makes 
the  Saint  say  of  the  journey  from  Trajectus  to  Tours,  after  a  ten 
days'  voyage,  "  for  twenty-seven  days  we  travelled  through  a 
desert.'^  The  Saint  never  mentions  Brotgalum,  Trajectus,  or 
Tours.  Probus,  who  is  the  sole  authority  for  the  journey,  simply 
says :  '-  and  flying  thence  he  came  to  Martin  the  Bishop  at 
Tours."     Theories  so  supported  are  self-condemned. 

II.  St.  Patrick  was  born  near  Dumbarton,  at  old  Kilpatrick, 
on  the  Clyde.  No,  says  the  Very  Eev.  Sylvester  Malone,  but  at 
Bath.*     After  making  mention  of  six  places,  which  claim  St. 


*  Here   and  throughout    Father  Malone's    article   in   the    Dublin 
Eeview  of  October  last  is  referred  to. 
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Patrick  as  a  native^  he  modestly  says  :  '^  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  bring  forward  a  seventh  place,  whose  claims  we  have  not  yet 
seen  advocated/^  He^  in  this  nineteenth  century^  after  all  the 
writings  and  controversies  about  St.  Patrick,  after  willing  prede- 
cessors '^prospecting^'  at  Bristol  and  at  Glastonbury  in  his 
neighbourhood — after  Lanigan,  and  Hoey,  and  Lynch,  and  Father 
Morris  careering  over  the  whole  seaboard  of  France,  he  alone — 
"  alone  I  did  it'* — has  at  long  last  discovered  the  birthplace  of 
St.  Patrick.  "  Prodigious  !  '*  as  our  scholar,  Dominie  Samson^ 
would  have  said.  Soberly  speaking,  this  state  of  the  case  is^ 
without  other  refutation,  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  Bath 
theory. 

To  clear  the  way  for  this  theory,  the  arguments  deduced  by 
the  Bishop  of   Ossory   from  the  ancient  writers    given  above 
have  to  be  met^  the  positive  statements  of  these  writers  have 
to  be  overborne.  How  has  this  unenviable  task  been  accomplished  ? 
Father   Malone    admits    the   identification    of    Nemthur   with 
Alelyde  (3)  by  a  scholiast  on  the  Hymn  of  Fiacc.     To  damage 
the  scholiast's  credit  (if  nof^  why  else?)  he  applies  to  him  the 
epithet  lunneless.      That  the  derogatory  epithet  may  stick  the 
faster  he  repeats  it,  "  the  testimony  of  a  nameless  scholiast." 
And  to  fasten  it  beyond  removal  he  returns  to  it  a  third  time^ 
"a  remark  even    from   a  "nameless  scribe.**     Is  this  historical 
criticism  ?     Is  the  scholiast's  evidence,  "  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old,**  to  be  destroyed  by  a  blow  of  this  sort  from  a  country- 
man of  to-day.     The  name,  if  known,  might  add  to  the  authority 
of  his  words,  but,  being  unknown,  does  it  follow  that  his  state- 
ment— Nemthur  is  Alelyde — is  untrue?     Some  books  even  of 
the  Bible  were  written  by  oiameless  so'^ibes.    Alas  for  the  Lives 
of  the  Irish  Saints — alas  for  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  Erin,  if 
we  are  to  discard  all  whose  authors  are  to  us  nameless  1     Is  it  to 
be  a  sufficient  answer,  when  we  advance  a  statement  on  history, 
on  doctrine^   on    religious  or  secular  custom   from   an   ancient 
Irish  manuscript,  that  it    was    written  by   a    nameless   scribe? 
The  scribe,  though  namelcsp,  is  a  witness  of  a  thousand  years 
ago.     The   scribes^  as    a    rule,    were   ecclesiastics.     There   was 
then  no  controversy  on  the  question.     They  wrote  what  they 
knew  w^as  believed  in  Ireland  in  their  day.     This  is  all-important 
against  Bath. 

A  direct  attack  is  made  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  scholiast^ 
but  with  like  ill-success.  He  is  to  be  judged  by  the  other 
scholia.  In  one  of  them  five  sisters  are  given  to  St.  Patrick, 
which  is  in  conflict  with  St.  Evin,  *'  one  of  the  oldest  biographers 
of  the  Saint,**  and  Jocelin,  who  give  him  but  three,  as  well  as  with 
Probus  as  to  names.  This  being  so,  "  it  is  not  too  much  to  suspect 
a  verbal  mistake  as  to  Nemthur  or  Alelyde.**     Was  there  ever  a 
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conclusion  drawn  from  faultier  premises  ?  No  error  is  proved 
against  the  scholiast  as  to  the  intricate  matter  of  these  relatives^ 
the  error  may  be  with  the  other  side,  and  it  is  concluded  that  he 
is  in  error  as  to  Alclyde.  Let  it  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  both 
St.  Evin  and  Jocelin  (9,  8  *)  are  strong  witnesses  for  Alclyde. 
But  there  is  a  more  monstrous  critical  injustice  ao^ainst  Father 
Malone.  The  scholia  on  Fiacc's  Hymn  were  not  all  written  by 
the  same  person.  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  f  takes  pains  to  explain 
this,  and  to  explain  that  the  scholium  about  the  relatives  of  the 
Saint  is  of  later  date  than  the  one  identifying  Nemthur  with 
Alclyde,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  MS.,  while  the  earlier 
one  is.  It  is,  therefore,  the  gloss  of  an  older  writer.  By  what 
sort  of  critical  economy  was  this  passed  over,  and  the  nameless 
scholiast  condemned  for  what  another  scholiast  wrote  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  cites  three  other  authorities  (9,  12,  13) 
who  identify  Nemthur  with  Alclyde.  This  is  met  by  an  nttempt 
at  wholesale  "  poisoning  of  the  wells .^'  During  and  after  St. 
Columba's  labours  in  Scotland,  numbers  of  Irish  were  wont  to 
come  over  to  Scotland,  and,  seeing  churches  and  holy  wells 
dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  the  country  redolent  with  his  name, 
"  we  can  easily  see  how  a  remark,  even  by  a  nameless  scribe, 
would  be  taken  up  and  repeated  in  the  tenth  century."  This 
writer  delights  in  assertion.  This  is  not  argument,  but  a  gra- 
tuitous assertion  that  his  countrymen  concocted  the  identification, 
after  the  manner  of  the  "  three  black  crows."  He  is  compli- 
mentary throughout  to  his  countrymen  and  their  hagiographers. 
He  here  accuses  them  of  having  forgotten  the  Saint^s  real  birth- 
place !  How  did  the  many  Irish  who  frequented  Glastonbury, 
where  relics  of  another  Patrick  were,  fail  to  keep  fresh  the 
memory  of  Bath  so  near  at  hand  ?  How  were  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  stranger,  the  apostle  of  their 
foe,  as  the  patron  of  their  capital,  and  give  him  hard  by  a  birth- 
place, a  church  over  his  baptismal  well,  and  an  abundant  endow- 
ment thereto  ?  What  absurdities  a  false  theory  leads  one  into 
from  expected  and  unexpected  quarters  ! 

Authorities  (],  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  16,  17,)  state  that  Nemthur 
was  in,  or  that  St.  Patrick  was  born  in,  Tabernia.  There  are 
minor  differences  of  spelling  among  them,  but  there  is  no  question 
but  that  they  all  refer  to  the  same  place.  Five  give  the  same 
derivation  for  the  name  (4,  5,  6,  8,  17).  Two  (6,  8)  place  this 
Tabernia  on  the  Clyde.     Four  identify  (3,  9,  12,  13)  Nemthur 

*  Whenever  such  figures  occur  in  this  paper,  the  reader  is  invited  to 
look  back,  and  re-read  the  authority  signified,  and  so  see  for  himself  that 
nothing  is  asserted  beyond  what  is  proved.  The  truth  here  requires  no 
straining  of  evidence. 

t  Dublin  Eeview,  April  1880,  pp.  294,  295. 
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and  Alclyde,  and  so  prove  the  locale  of  Tabernin.  Four  (3,  6,  8,  9) 
say  he  was  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons.  Father  Malone  cannot 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  force  of  all  this,  and  makes  awkward  attempts 
to  discredit  the  witnesses.  He  calls  them  writers  who  lived  500 
years  after  St.  Patrick.  He  does  not  in  the  least  prove  they  did. 
If  this  avails,  the  writer  be  altogether  depends  upon  lived  600 
years,  and  he  himself  1,300  years,  alter  the  Saint.  He  condemns 
the  ancient  derivation  of  the  name.  It  is  not  distinctive  enougli. 
The  Romans  encamped  in  so  many  places  "from  Sandwich  to 
the  wall  of  Antoninus.^'  It  is  then  unr.^asonxble  to  call  this 
plac3  alone  "  campus  tabernaculorum/'  Truly  a  feeble  argument. 
How  is  one  river  called  Avon  (river),  another  not  ?  How  is  one 
stream  called  Esk  (Uisge,  i.e.,  water),  another  not?  HjW  are 
several  hills  called  Benmore  and  Morven  (large  hill),  when 
greater  ones  are  not?  To  lean  upon  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
names  is  to  lean  iipon  a  reed.  Bat  it  is  not  the  derivation, 
ancient  or  modern,  that  is  of  vital  importance,  but  the  locality 
indicated.  And  the  witnesses,  as  above  shown,  speak  unmis- 
takably of  the  locality.  When  one  speaks  of  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin,  or  Dumbarton,  his  knowledge  of  the  derivation  of  the 
names  may  be  ever  so  feeble,  but  the  place  spoken  of  he  localizes 
otherwise  beyond  cavil.  Is  ignorance  of  derivation  to  upset  what 
is  directly  said  of  these  towns  ?  Being  in  straits.  Father  Malone 
makes  much  of  the  different  spelling  of  the  word  Tabernia,  and 
of  difference  of  prepositions  used,  as  in  and  near  Nemthur,  and 
of  the  nouns  used,  "region,"  or  "plain,^'  or  "district^*  of 
Tabernia.  Who  ever  saw  two  MSS.,  even  of  the  Bible,  that 
have  not  such  minor  discrepancy  ?  This  discrepancy  is  always 
more  visible  as  to  proper  name^,  because  the  sense  enables  one  to 
read  correctly  other  words.  Because  one  says  a  plain,  another  a 
district,  a  third  a  region  of  Tabernia;  because  one  says  in 
Nemthur,  another  near  Nemthur ;  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
liim  that  "they  have  not  hit  on  the  true  original  reading.'*  * 
How  easily  one  is  forced  to  go  the  way  he  wants,  be  it  ever  so 
perverse  !  W^hen  antiquarians  doubt  about  a  particular  site  of 
ancient  Bome  or  Athens,  they  go  to  the  spot  to  lind  light  on  the 
matter.  W^hy  did  not  our  friend  go  to  Dumbarton  ;  there  never 
has  been  doubt  there.  The  Celtic  word  "  both,'*  so  much 
desiderated  by  him,  is  still  lingering  in  the  names  of  the  locality. 
Nemthur  or  Alclyde,  standing  out  on  a  promontory,  it  is  not 

*  Father  ^falone  is  himself  a  living  example  of  how  easily  one  may  slip 
into  error.  He,  p.  o\  7  of  his  article,  (jnotes  twice  from  the  same  passage 
of  the  Scholiast,  as  if  quoting  two  writers,  quotes  wrongly,  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  wrong  page  of  Colgan,  falls  into  the  monstrous  error  of 
unscxing  the  grandfather  of  Patrick  (Octrausius),  making  him  his 
mother.  Nothing  like  this  occurs  about  the  "  campus."  Campus,  as  in 
Champagne,  or  the  Campagna,  may  bo  a  rofjion,  i^lain,  or  camiyu8. 
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very  difficult  to  see  that  some  might  consider  it  only  near  the 
"  campus  tabernaculorum,"  while  others,  there  being  no  water 
separation,  might  judge  it  to  be  in  the  said  campus.  The  main 
objections  against  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Ireland,  France, 
and  Scotland,  in  favour  of  Strathclyde  having  been  thus  answered, 
a  brief  notice  may  be  taken  of  what  is  called  "  direct  proofs  *' 
against  Kilpatrick. 

The  first  proof  is  no  proof  at  all.  "  Having,  therefore  (igitur,. 
in  other  Lives,  dein,  and  deinde)  sailed  across  the  right-hand 
British  seji,"  doss  not  imply  "  that  he  began  his  journey  at  once 
by  water/^  The  igitv/r,  dein,  or  deinde  express  no  haste.  He 
was  not  far  from  the  Forth.  It  is,  however,  against  Bath,  for 
sailing  from  the  Bristol  Channel  he  would  not  be  on  the  "right- 
hand  British  sea  '^  at  all. 

The. second  proof  is  not  better  than  the  first.  St.  Patrick  (I) 
wrote  of  his  desire  to  go  to  Britain  to  see  his  relatives,  and  not 
only  thither  but  as  far  as  the  Gauls.  The  ingenuity  is  extreme 
which  finds  here  an  argument  against  Kilpatrick.  But  here  it 
is :  *'  He  would,  in  ^oing  there  (to  Dumbarton)  from  Ireland,  be 
only  turning  .his  back  on  Gaul."  Why  not?  He  does  not 
speak  of  taking  a  straight  line  to  the  Gauls,  but  of  first  going 
to  see  his  friends.  In  any  case,  there  were  Roman  roads  from 
the  Clyde  south  well  known  to  him,  and  the  route  seems  then  to 
have  been  from  Ireland  to  the  Continent  through  Scotland.  We 
find  St.  Palladins  took  Scotland  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  died  in 
it.     Such  a  direct  proof  is  easily  disposed  of. 

Then  there  follows  historical  and  philological  heterodoxy  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  We  are  told  that  the  region  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Clyde  was  then  in  Argyle  (Airer  Gael)  !  The  people  then 
were  all  Gaels,  no  British  !  The  emigration  from  Ireland  was 
so  great  in  the  third  century  as  to  accomplish  this  !  Wonders 
will  never  cease  !  The  truth  is  that  the  Irish  were  then  called 
Scoti.  The  first  mention  of  them  in  Scotland  by  Roman  writers 
is  in  360;  and  their  colonization  of  Argyle  was  after  St. 
Patrick^s  death  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.*  The  distinction 
between  Gaelic  and  Erse  is  news  to  the  present  writer.  Gaelic 
is  Erse,  and  Erse  is  Gaelic.  St.  Patrick,  a  Briton  of  the  Strath- 
clyde Britons,  spoke  their  tongue  and  not  that  of  the  Scoti.  . 

A  difficulty  is  made  of  the  Saint^s  saying  that  he  was  thrown 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  extremis  terrae.  That  seems  clear. 
The  '^Ultima  Thule^'  was  the  end  northwards.  Ireland  was  the 
end  {"pars  extrema  terrae)  westwards,  nothing  being  known  of 
beyond  the  wide  Atlantic.  Even  the  great  voyager,  St» 
Brendan,  did  not  in  his  day  discover  America. 

*  Skene's  **  Celtic  Scotland,'*  vol.  i.  pp.  139,  140. 
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Prophecy  is  brought  forward  as  a  final  blow  against  Scotland. 
Let  the  reader  keep  calm.  There  is  still  left  a  means  of  salva- 
tion. The  Druids  foretold  Patrick's  coming,  and  described  him 
as  a  foreigner  coming  ovey^  seas  from  afar  (externum  longinquo 
trans  maria).  Father  Malone  concludes  :  "  It  does  not  appear 
applicable  to  one  born  on  the  Clyde,  and  separated  from  Ireland 
by  merely  thirteen  miles  of  water/'  Is  it  applicable  to  one 
born  at  Bath,  which,  he  argues  afterwards,  is  "tiot  far  froTa  the 
Irish  sea?  This  by  way  of  home-thrust,  not  by  way  of  answer. 
It  is  also  news  that  one  on  the  Clyde  is  but  thirteen  miles  by 
water  from  Ireland.  Father  Malone  again  quotes  incorrectly. 
He  might  have  kindly  given  the  noun  agreeing  with  externum^ 
which  is  not  Patrick.  But  here  is  the  passage :  "  Profetabant 
"ijwrem  quendani  exterum  ....  cum  ignota  quadam  doctrina 
molesta  longuinquo  trans  maria  advectum,  &c.'' — "  they  prophe- 
sied that  a  certain  foreign  custom  ....  with  a  certain  un* 
known  troublesome  doctrine  brought  across  the  seas  from  afar." 
What  an  argument,  and  what  a  mistake  !  The  custom  was  from 
afar,  not  Patrick.  The  sons  of  the  Clyde  bring  things  from  afar 
to  this  day. 

Leaving  now  behind  us  these  nibblings,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  direct  proof,  the  crux  of  the  contention  is  reached.  Was 
Bath  the  birthplace  of  St.  Patrick  ?  Father  Malone  maintains 
it  was.  The  object  of  his  article  was  to  prove  it.  In  the  "  Book 
of  Armagh"  is  a  Life  of  the  Saint  dating  as  far  back  as  807. 
The  first  chapters  are,  as  has  been  said,  wanting.  The  BoUandists 
have  found  in  Brussels  a  copy  of  this  Life,  which  supplies  the 
wanting  chapters.  On  one  word  in  this  Brussels  copy  {indecha). 
Father  Malone's  theory  is  founded.  He  translates  indecha  by 
the  adjective  Indian,  One  is  almost  inclined  to  think  that  this 
is  a  squib  on  criticism  as  to  the  birthplace  in  question,  rather  than 
the  outcome  of  sober  historical  research. 

The  passage  is  given  above  (10)  in  full.  Four  words  of  it 
(here  again  his  quotation  limps  a  little)  are  only  required  to  be 
argued  out :  (qui  fuit  vico)  Ban  navevi  thabur  indeclva.  He 
translates  them  thus  :  "  (He  was)  of  the  Avon's  mouth  (village)  of 
the  Indian  well.^'  He  knew  that  Bristol  was  at  the  Avon's 
mouth,  nineteen  miles  down  the  river.  How  is  that  met? 
Thus :  ''  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  literal  meaning  of  bun, 
as  in  Bonavem,  is  not  a  mouth  but  a  bottom."  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  bottom  helps  him.  A  village  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Avon  would  be  rather  out  of  place.  It  is  mere  conjecture^  it  is 
not  proved,  that  ban  here  is  the  Celtic  word  biin.  If  it  is,  the 
real  meaning  is  root  (of  a  tree  or  plant) .  It  is  applied  meta- 
phorically to  a  river-mouth.  Up  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  the 
root  the  branches  grow  out  to  the  right  and  left,  as  upwards 
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from  the  mouth  of  a  river  tributaries  join  it  on  each  hand,  1?ut 
the  bun  is  the  lowest  part  of  both.  A  town,  or  village,  being 
of  very  limited  extent,  if  named  after  a  river-mouth,  is  always 
at  it.  Lands,  being  of  indefinite  extent,  such  as  Bunratty  barony, 
carry  the  name  over  this  extent,  however  great.  If  a  town  ex- 
tended twenty  miles,  it  also  would  carry  its  name  that  distance. 
But  each  must  begin  near  the  river-mouth.  But  to  call  Bath,  with 
towns  intervening,  and  nineteen  miles  up,  the  Avon's  mouth 
village  is  too  absurd. 

The  Brussels  MS.  has  ndvem,  and  one  or  more  copies  of  St. 
Patrick's  ''  Confession ''  have  also  BonsiYem;  Probus  hasBannau^. 
The  Bath  theory  requires  absolutely  that  it  should  read  aven, 
and  that  it  should  be  not  avert  a  common,  but  Avon  a  proper 
name,  and  be  translated  *^  the  Avon.''  Here  is  a  new  economy 
for  this  theory.  No  ancient  writer  attempts  a  derivation.  The 
true  orthography  is  unknown,  the  true  pronunciation  is  unknown, 
the  true  meaning  is  also  unknown.  No  known  person  ever  heard 
Bath  called  Bunavon.  No  known  MS.  or  book  calls  Bath 
Bunavon.  Bunaven  is  as  good  Celtic  for  hill-foot  (bun-a-ven) 
as  for  river-foot.  There  is  nothing  in  language  more  cheating 
than  conclusions  drawn  from  fancied  resemblances  to  words  in 
proper  names.  But  let  all  this  stand  aside.  Up  starts  Father 
Malone  and  Bath  is  Bunavon. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Lives  of  our  Saint  no  one  has  Thabur  save 
the  Brussels  codex  alone.  The  others  have  Tabernia  or  an  equi- 
valent. Our  theorist  is  positive  that  they  are  all  wrong,  and 
that  this  Thabur  is  the  genuine  article.  Thabur  is  translated 
wells.  There  is  little  use  of  going  to  Bath  if  not  for  the  wells. 
But  then  thabur,  or  tabur,  does  not  in  Gaelic,  nor  in  any  known 
language,  mean  a  well.  As  every  Celt  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
Tobar  *  is  a  well.  To,  not  ta,  is  the  way  to  spell  it.  It  may  be 
a  corrupt  spelling  this  ta.  No.  The  corruption  goes  the  other 
way,  further  from  a,  not  nearer  it.  It  becomes  tio,  ti,  and  tu. 
The  present  writer  knows  no  example  of  ta.  If  such  there  be, 
has  every  word  to  be  exceptionally  treated  for  this  brand  new 
theory  ?  Tabur,  being  once  got,  although  it  does  not  mean  a 
well,  it  must  mean  a  well,  else  Bath  is  lost. 

Indecha,  is  an  adjective,  signifying,  we  are  told,  Indian;  and  in 
the  "  Leabhar  Breac  "  indecha  is  found  and  there  signifies  Indian. 
This  word  is  not  found  in  any  Life  of  Patrick  except  in  the 
Brussels  codex.  It  is  again  a  case  of  Brussels  against  the  world. 
Father  Malone  claims  for  it  the  authority  of  the  "Book  of 
Armagh,"  but  this  cannot  at  all  be  granted.     He  says  that  this 

*  In  the  "  Tripartite  Life  "  in  Colgan,  we  have  Tobar-mucna,  Tobar- 
stingle,  p.  137 ;  Tobar-enadharc,  p.  141 ;  Tiopra-PhadruJc,  Tipra-Phadruic, 
p.  146 ;  Tibrad-cherna,  p.  163 ;  Tiprad  Innse,  Scholiast  on  Fiacc. 
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Brussels  copy  ^'corresponds  almost  literally'*  ....  with  the 
*'  Book  of  Armagh.'^  This  is  not  so.  Look  at  both  in  the 
'*  Documenta ;  **  there  are  multitudes  of  literal  and  several  vei'bal 
differences  on  every  page.  In  this  newly  found  Life  we  have 
Curbia  as  the  town  near  which  the  Saint  was  consecrated  bishop. 
The  "  Book  of  Armagh,"  and  every  other  Life,  differs  from  it  here. 
Curbia  was  as  unknown  previously  to  critics  as  indecha.  Though 
a  nameless  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  Father  Malone  smiles 
upon  this  copyist  quite  confidingly,  and  yet  he  frowned  down  the 
nameless  scholiast  on  Fiacc  of  the  seventh  or  eighth.  The 
copyist  at  the  outset  shows  gross  incapacity.  In  the  prologue  to 
the  Life  he  makes  a  jumble  of  some  account  of  St.  Basil  with 
what  belongs  to  Patrick.  His  authority,  then,  in  giving  a  word 
otherwise  unknown  is  not  great.  In  the  ''  Book  of  Armagh '' 
the  "  Confession  *'  is  given,  where  we  read,  "  e  vico  Bonaven 
Taberniae  villam,"  &c.  Now  the  "  Book  of  Armagh  '^  is  not 
supposed  to  contradict  itself  by  giving  two  irreconcilable 
descriptions  of  St.  Patiick^s  birthplace;  therefore  it  gives  no 
countenance  to  indecha. 

Father  Malone  is  disturbed  that  nowhere  else  is  indecha  to 
be  found,  and  he  performs  a  great  feat  in  accounting  for  this. 
Why  do  the  others  write  Taberniae  and  not  Thabur  indecha  ?  It 
was  thus.  In  some  early  MS.  Thabur  inde-  was  at  the  end  of  a 
line  as  in  the  Brussels  codex.  Gratuitous  assertion  one.  Then 
they  in  some  copy  joined  hands— Thaburinde.  Ditto  two. 
When  soldiers  in  line  turn  right-about-face,  those  who  were  in 
front  are  in  rear,  and  vice  versa.  In  performs  a  like  movement 
and  becomes  ni — ^Thaburnide.  Ditto  three.  De,  the  stem  of 
the  d  not  rising  higher  than  the  pther  letters  but  curving  faintly 
to  the  left,  gets  easily  mistaken  for  o^ — ^Thaburniae.  Ditto  four. 
All  sign  of  conjunction  between  inde  and  cha  is  lost,  and  ts 
cha  began  a  line  and  was  useless  by  itself,  it  soon  fades  into 
nonentity.  Ditto  five  and  six.  This  was  the  way  Thabur 
indecha  became  Taberniae !  There  are  several  MSS.  of  the 
**  Confession,^'  but  as  there  is  no  sign  of  this  process  of  coni- 
version  in  even  the  earliest,  it  must  have  been  completed  before 
they  were  written.  This  brings  us  back  close  on  the  times  of  the 
Saint  With  all  other  absurdities,  we  have  to  believe  that  writers 
wiped  out  indecha  at  a  time  when  they  best  knew  it  ought  to  be 
retained.  This  performance  brings  vividly  to  mind  that  other^ 
which  Mr.  Cashel  Hoey,  when  identifying  Toumehem  with 
Nemthur,  attributes  to  Fiacc.  Of  old  it  was  Tur-n-hem.  To 
suit  the  versification,  the  word  had  to  turn  detlly  a  literary 
summersault,  and  behold  you  have  Nemtur.  Everything  is 
allowed  in  love  and  in  war,  and  also,  it  would  seem,  for  a  theory. 

The  result  of  all  this  labour  is  :  *^  He  was  of  the  Avon's  mouth 
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village  of  the  Indian  well/'     " If  I  rightly  interpret  indeclia'^ 
says  Father  Malone,  "  it  means  thermal  or  Indian.     The  thabur 
indecha  would  be    '  Indian  or  thermal  springs/ "     There  are 
thermal  springs  at  Bath,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  Saint's  birth- 
place.    '^  Now/'  he  proceeds,  "  the  '  Book  of  Armagh '  tells  us 
that  the  village  so  described   was  called  as  of  Nentre."     The 
'*  Book  of  Armagh  "  has  not  a  word  of  the  kind,  but  the  Brus- 
sels codex  (10)   has   ''  which  village   we   have  constantly  and 
beyond  doubt  found  to  be  ventre."     Not  as  of  Nentre,  but  to  be 
ventre.     This  is  another  economy.     But  let  us  proceed  to  the 
surprise  prepared  for  our  enlightenment.     The  word  is  ventre. 
No  matter.     Our  guide  takes  Nentre.     He  says  that  Nentre  is 
British,  and  only   a  corruption  of  Nen-dwyre — i,e,,  "  heavenly 
waters,"  nen  in  British  signifying  heavenly.     Nem,  not  nen,  is 
the  British  for  heavenly.     The  error  serves  bub  by  way  of  con- 
diment to  make  the  interpretation  palatable.     That  the  Irish 
called   Bath    "Indian   well,"    and   that  the  British    called  it 
*'  Heavenly  waters,'*  may  be  poetical  and  a  fine  fancy  of  a  gifted 
imagination,  but  as  matter  of  fact  it  has  no  shred  of  evidence 
in  its  favour.    Which  Briton  called  it  "  Heavenly  waters  ?  "     No 
author  is  quoted,  no  MS.  named.     Where  is  the  well,  or  lake,  or 
sea,  or  river  in  Wales,  or  in  all  Britain,  that  any  one  ever  heard 
called,  or  read  of  as  being  called,  "  Nen-dwyre  "  (heavenly  waters)  ? 
Not  even  Taliessin,  in  his  most  fervid  mood,  sings  of  heavenly 
waters.     Taliessin,  however,  has  an  angry  stone  thrown  at  him 
xicross  the  Bristol  Channel.     He  is  an  independent  witness  in 
favour  of  the   Clyde.     He,  never   thinking  of  controversy  or 
doubt  on  the  point,  sings   how   Rederech,  his   hero,  sails   to 
Nevtur,*  and  there,  on  the  Clyde,  fights  his  battle  of  victory. 
Unwearied  in  making  assertions  without  proof.  Father  Malone 
endeavours   to   slaughter  Taliessin  by  saying  that   this  is  '*a 
repetition  of  the  Irish  MSS.,  and  found  only  in  comparatively 
modern  manuscripts."     Taliessin  was  an  ancient,  nevertheless, 
and  the  theory  does  not  gain  by  mis-statements.     The  appeal  to 
the  British  language  fails  in  this  disastrous  manner.     The  name, 
indeed,  is  found,  but  it  is  found  on  the  Clyde,  though  Bath  was 
so  much  nearer  Taliessin.     As  to  "Indian  well/'  all  proof  is 
equally  wanting.     Who  ever  heard  Saxon  or  Celt,  Pict  or  Scot, 
Gael  or  Briton,  call  Bath  "  Indian  well "  ?     Does  any  person, 
or  did  any  person,  in   modern  or  ancient  times,  call  a  thermal 
spring  an  Indian  well  ?     In  any  Irish  writer  of  any  date,  can  it 
be  found  that  any  well  was  called  Indian?     It  does  not  look 
like  serious  reasoning  to  make  such  assertions,  but  like  poking 

*  Skene's    "  Four  Ancient   Books  of  Wales,"   vol.  i. ;  and    "  Celtic 
Scotland,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
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fan  at  us.  In  the  Lives  of  Patrick  many  wells  are  spoken  of; 
had  the  miraculous  one  of  his  baptism  been  a  hot-water  well, 
who  can  believe  that  it  would  have  escaped  all  notice  ? 

The  Brussels  codex  in  the  end  does  not  lead  us  to  Bath. 
After  the  four  words,  so  long  dwelt  on,  we  read  that  the  birth- 
place mentioned  was  *'  not  far  (10)  from  our  sea/'   This  description 
of  the  locality  is  conclusive  against  Bath  or  Frome  (either  equally 
suits  Father  Malone,  who  is  not  more  particular  as  to  a  fixed 
place  than  other  theorists) .     He  is  not  staggered  by  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  least.     Not  far  from  the  Irish  Sea ;  *'  nor  is  Bath/' 
he  answers,  quite  happily.     "  In  fact/'  he  adds,  "  a  writer  at  the 
present  day  ....  could  not  describe  it  (the  locality  of  Bath  or 
Frome)  more  accurately  than  by  saying  to  an  Irishman  that  it  was 
not  far  from   the  Irish  Sea."     The  line  must  surely  be  drawn 
somewhere.    Does  he  expect  his  readers  to  swallow  camels  by  the 
dozen,  while  he  strains  at  any  gnat  as  to  Strathclyde  ?     Would 
any  of  H.M.'s  Inspectors  pass  an  answer  of  this  kind  from  a 
child  in  a  poor  school — "Bath,  otherwise  ' Indian  well/ or  else 
'  Heavenly  waters,*  a  village  of  Britain  not  far  from  the  Irish 
Sea  ?  "     A  chorus  of  ancient  writers  assist  the  description  :  "  Not 
far  from  the  sea ; ''  *^  on  the  borders  of  the  Western  Sea ;  "  "  our 
sea ;  "  "  the  Irish  Sea ;  "  "  over  against  Ireland.*'     This  descrip- 
tion of  the  birthplace  is  a  sufficient  and  unanswerable  condemna- 
tion of  the  Bath  theory.     The  old  Irish  stretched  the  letian  Sea 
along  the  south  of  England  as  far  as  Bath.     Glastonbury  is 
given  as  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Icht,*  and  Bath  is  on  the 
same  sea.     Seeing  the  long  stretch  of  British  coast  opposite  Ire- 
land, and  the  many  villages  thereon,  one  must  have  lost  his  head 
to  think  that  he  was  giving  a  true  direction  by  passing  all  that 
coast  and  those   villages  by,  and  pointing  out  by  the  words 
"  not  far  from  the  Irish  Sea,"  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  (in  a  country  of  such  seaboard)  an  inland  town. 

Should  one,  to  investigate  the  matter,  visit  Somersetshire, 
what  signs  of  any  connection  with  St,  Patrick  would  he  find  ? 
Were  there  of  old  churches,  chapels,  wells,  or  any  place  bearing 
his  name  ?  The  present  writer  finds  none.  The  propounder  of 
the  theory  mentions  none.  And  at  this  day  the  English  "  Direc- 
tory "  of  1887  does  not  show  one  dedication  to  the  Saint  in  the 
whole  diocese  of  Clifton.  If  the  absence  of  all  signs  and  proofs 
of  an  alleged  fact  proves  an  allegation  to  be  a  fact,  such  exactly 


*  Cormac's  "  Glossary."  See  O'Curry's  **  Manners  and  Castoms  of 
the  Ancient  Irish,"  vol.  ii.  p.  211.  Father  Malone  quotes  this  very  passage 
from  the  "  Glossary,''  bnt,  seeing  a  pitfall  to  his  theory,  stops  short  at  the 
Ictian  Sea.  Is  this  commendable  P  Why  did  he  not  give,  "  Glastonbary, 
now  a  church  on  the  brink  of  the  Ictian  Sea  "  ? 
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is  the  sort  of  proof,  and  such  the  signs  furnished  us  here  to  prove 
the  Bath  theory. 

A  very  different  state  of  matters  is  to  be  met  with  in  Strath- 
elyde.  In  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  now,  eight  churches  and 
chapels  of  stations  are  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  while  one  of  its 
nine  deaneries  is  under  his  invocation.  Of  old,  as  already  said, 
six  or  seven  churches  were  dedicated  to  him,  none  of  which  dis- 
puted with  that  of  Kilpatrick  the  honour  which  has  ever  been 
its  glory.  None  of  those  who  set  up  these  new  theories  have 
made  the  least  attempt  to  account  for  the  old  dedications.  Ex- 
cept that  this  was  the  country  of  his  birth,  we  fail  to  find  in  all 
the  Lives  any  other  connection  of  St.  Patrick  with  Strathclyde. 
Take  away  this,  and  explain  how  it  comes  that  he  competes  in 
churches  with  St.  Mungo  in  his  own  diocese?  Almost  universally 
in  Scotland  the  early  dedications  indicate  a  personal  contact  of 
the  Saint  named  with  the  locality  of  the  dedication.  Antiquarians 
are  agreed  in  noting  this  fact. 

As  bearing  strongly  upon  this  part  of  the  question,  as  already 
hinted  at,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde 
and  the  Irish  were  hostile  nations.  The  Irish  were  wont^  from  a 
very  early  date,  to  make  descents  for  the  sake  of  plunder  on  the 
British  coast  here.  When  the  Dalriads  came  over,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  and  formed  their  kingdom  in  Argyle, 
the  hostility  became  more  continuous  and  marked.  Camden  says 
of  Dumbarton .  "  This  of  old  was  Alclyde,  but  afterwards  began 
to  be  called  by  the  Britons,  who  for  a  long  time  held  it  against 
the  Scots,  Dunbritton,  that  is,  the  town  of  the  Britons.'^  ^  Is  it 
likely  that  the  Britons  would  take  as  their  great  saint  the  apostle 
of  the  enemy  ?  Is  it  likely  that  they  would  even  dedicate  to- 
him  the  chief  church  of  their  capital,  and  the  chapel  of  their 
stronghold  ?  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  Celts, 
and  elsewhere,  each  tribe  and  nation  claimed  all  the  influence  of 
their  own  saints  against  tlieir  enemies.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  Saint  had  a  very  close  connection  with  Strathclyde. 

What  object  is  gained  by  advocating  such  fancies  ?  No  doubt 
they  tickle — such  an  one  as  this  Indian  well  does — ^but  they  also 
irritate.  Is  it  an  argument,  which  commends  itself  to  us  Celts, 
to  be  told  by  Father  Morris,  "  that  it  is  the  nation  to  which  a 
man  belongs  (not  the  birthplace),  which  leaves  its  stamp  upon 
his  character  ;  '*  and,  according  to  him,  that  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  Saint  had  no  drop  of  our  blood  in  his  veins.  But  the 
Saint  did  not  identify  himself  with  the  Roman,  but  with  the 
British  race.  This  is  no  dishonour  to  him  or  to  his  work.  The 
Celts,  on  many  great  occasions,  have  shown  that  the  blood  of 
apostles  pulsed  through  their  warm  and  generous  hearts. 

*  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  p.  666. ' 
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One  church  opparishi  and  one  church  alone,  has  ever  claimed  to 
be  the  church  of  St.  Patrick^s  birthplace  and  baptism.  For  us^  this 
is  a  great  fact,  and  also  a  great  proof.  For  some  800  years  before  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  this  has  been  proved  to  have  been  the 
belief  in  Ireland.  From  that  time  downwards  Irish  writers  testify 
to  that  belief  and  to  no  other.  Every  direct  statement  of  theirs  is  in 
support  of  and  not  one  adverse  to  this  belief.  No  Irish  finger 
until  some  sixty  years  since,  pointed  in  any  other  direction.  And 
now  all  their  names  of  worth  are  in  agreement  with  those  of  old. 
It  wounds  the  Catholic  mind  to  discredit  a  venerable,  unbroken 
tradition  of  ages  like  this.  If  such  a  tradition  of  two  countries, 
founded  on  such  monuments,  be  worthless,  what  local  tradition  is 
worth  a  straw  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  a  Catholic  to  maintain  that  the 
churches  of  the  two  nations  have  deceived,  or  have  been  deceived, 
or  both,  in  a  matter  within  their  bounds,  and  touching  them  so 
nearly  ?  Is  Father  Malone's  argument  one  acceptable  or  credita- 
ble 1o  the  Irish  people:  that  they  forgot  " during  times  of  con- 
fusion and  irruption  from  pagan  barbarians  "  whence  their  apostle 
came  ?  He  had  a  firmer  hold  of  their  hearts  than  that.  As  the 
Jews  protested  regarding  Jerusalem :  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O 
Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  be  forgotten.  Let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  my  jaws  if  I  forget  thee,"  so  would  the  Irish  protest, 
in  regard  to  Patrick.  What  is  lo  be  said  of  this  remnant  of  Irish 
hagiographers,  the  ancient  writers  that  have  escaped  from  the 
fires  of  the  Danes,  the  internal  depredation  of  chief  against  chief, 
the  struggles  of  the  English  conquest,  and  the  pillage  and  devas- 
tation since  the  Reformation  ?  That  their  authority  is  to  be 
scouted  ?  Such  an  idea  is  enough  to  awake  in  his  grave  the 
learned,  the  enthusiastic  Irish  scholar,  the  lamented  O'Curry.  On 
this  point  almost  every  old  writer  had  before  him,  not  only  the 
tradition  of  Ireland,  not  only  more  ancient  lives,  but  the  words 
of  the  Saint  himself.  They  do  not  profess  doubt  or  hesitation 
about  those  words,  but  they  point  with  unanimity  to  Strathclyde, 
and  Strathclyde  points,  and  ever  pointed,  to  old  Kilpatrick  near 
Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde  as  the  birthplace  of  St  Patrick. 

Had  the  Keformation  never  occurred,  there  would  no  doubt 
be  still  existing  old  usages  and  immemorial  quaint  devotions  at 
Kilpatrick  as  at  other  shrines,  testifying  to  the  truth  of  a  fact 
to  which  they  bore  living  witness.  But  these,  like  the  home  life, 
as  it  were,  of  all  our  churches,  are  swept  away.  Since  the  tide  of 
Irish  emigration  set  in  towards  Scotland,  it  has  filled  the  valley  of 
the  Clyde  with  many  churches.  Kilpatrick,  unfortunately,  has 
not  been  found  suitable  for  any  large  works ;  no  Irish  have,  there- 
fore, gathered  in  or  around  it,  and  consequently  it  possesses  no 
Catholic  church.  AVhat  a  happy  outcome  of  this  controversy, 
should  some  zealous  priest  take  up  the  cause  of  Kilpatrick,  secure 
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a  site  as  near  the  well  as  may  be,  and  build  a  beautiful  little 
church  to  the  Saint !  Among  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Irish  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  is  there  one  that  would  refuse 
an  appeal  for  such  a  cause  ?  Perhaps  some  one,  blessed  by  God 
with  means,  may  choOse  it  as  a  work  of  love  for  himself  alone, 
and  raise  a  new  sanctuary  near  the  old.  Then  the  pilgrim  will 
frequent  the  place  again.  The  old  devotion  there  will  be  renewed. 
And  for  those  who  come  with  faith,  relying  upon  the  powerful 
intercession  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Erin,  with  God,  wonders 
as  of  old,  wonders  of  another  order  than  those  of  the  Bath 
"  thermal  springs,^^  will  doubtless  be  abundantly  wrought  by  the 
clear,  cool,  sweet  waters  of  the  well  of  the  Saint  at  Kilpatrick. 

Colin  C.  Geant. 
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AiiT.  VII.— ITALY,  ?EESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

Italy:  Present  and  Future.  By  A.  Gallenga.   In  Two  Volumes. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.     1887. 

WHAT  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  after 
its  first  quarter  of  a  centurj'  of  political  existence  ?  What 
are  its  prospects  for  the  future  ?  These  are  the  questions  that 
Mr.  Gallenga  has  set  himself  to  answer  in  his  recently  published 
work  on  "Italy :  Present  and  Future/^  At  the  very  outset  he 
reminds  his  readers  that  as  long  ago  as  I84L  he  published 
another  book  in  London  under  the  title  of  "  Italy  :  Past  and 
Present.^'  It  was  his  first  work.  Many  of  the  hopes  to  which  it 
gave  expression  have  long  since  been  realized.  Italy  is  united, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Southern  Sea,  under  the  sceptre  of  a 
Piedmontese  prince.  Rome  has  become  the  capital,  and  the 
Sovereign  Pontifif  has  been  deprived  of  his  temporal  power.  The 
Bourbons  are  gone  from  Naples,  the  Austrian  princes  from  the 
Duchies,  the  Austrian  armies  from  Venice  and  Milan.  Italy 
claims  to  be  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  Even  though 
her  naval  record  culminates  with  Lissa  and  her  military  glories 
with  Custozza,  she  has  a  large  army  and  a  navy  of  colossal 
ironclads.  True,  there  is  also  a  huge  debt^  and  its  natural 
accompaniment,  a  crushing  system  of  taxation  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  unifying  process  has  been  a  very  expensive  one.  let  glory 
and  greatness  must  be  paid  for.  What  is  a  Great  Power  without 
a  national  debt  and  a  big  budget  ? 
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NotwitlistandiDg  the  realization  of  so  many  of  his  earlier  hopes, 
M.  Gallenga,  in  1887,  does  not  appear  half  so  sanguine  as  he  was 
in  1811.  He  has  revisited  Italy  often  since  his  first  exile,  and  he 
has  visited  many  other  lands.  The  young  enthusiast  of  the 
famous  dagger  episode  has  been  forgotten  in  the  successful 
journalist,  the  far  travelled  Times  correspondent,  to  whom 
English  has  become  like  a  native  language,  and  who  has,  oq 
many  occasions,  been  the  accepted  teacher  of  the  English  public 
on  foreign  affairs  other  than  those  of  Italy.  Somehow,  though 
still  ready  to  take  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  condition  of 
his  native  country^  he  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  results 
obtained  in  her  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  unity  and  '*  freedom.** 
All  would  come  right  if  the  Pope  were  only  despoiled,  and  the 
Austrian  and  the  Bourbon  driven  away.  They  are  gone,  and  still 
things  are  far  from  being  right ;  and  the  most  hopeful  view  that 
M.  Gallenga  can  take  of  the  situation  is  that,  "  It  will  be  M 
right  a  h  u  ndred  years  hence/'  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  some 
doubt  if  Italy  will  last  so  long. 

Whatever  causes  may  have  contributed  to  it  [says  our  author]  Italy 
is  now  a  fait  accompli,  a  **  thing  done,"  and,  as  the  French  phrase  seems 
to  imply,  *^  not  to  be  undone ;  '*  a  French  phrase  and  very  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  a  nation  which  since  1789  has  only  been  doing,  undoing 
and  doing  over  again. 

Wiser  people  than  the  French  know  very  well  that  Fate  strikes 
eternal  compacts  with  no  man,  with  no  man  and  no  race  of  men;  that 
in  the  life  of  nations  regress  is  as  inexorable  a  necessity  as  progress; 
that  ideas  and  even  principles  have  their  course ;  and  their  phases  are 
as  changing  as  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  cycles  of  good  and  bod 

harvests Italy  is  made.     Granted  ;  but  can  nothing  ever  happen 

to  nnmahe  her.  Italy  is  a  nation.  She  has  all  the  elements  to  be  a 
happy  nation.  Is  there  any  reason  why  she  should  not  also  be  a  greai 
nation  ?  It  is  to  these  (juestions  that  it  seems  to  me  important  to  seek 
a  solution.  Are  there  in  that  country  the  germs  of  true  greatness  7 
Is  there  even  the  basis  of  durable  security  ?  To  achieve  its  mission  a 
nation  must,  before  all  things,  be  sure  of  moral  as  w^ell  as  of  material 
independence.  It  must  feel -that,  for  defensive  purposes  at  least,  its 
existence  is  as  safe  as  that  of  any  of  its  neighbours.  Has  Italy,  as  yet, 
this  consciousness  of  perfect  safety  ?  Is  her  edifice  as  solid  as  it  is 
marvellous  ?  In  the  country  itself  any  doubt  on  that  score  would  be 
rank  blasphemy ;  but  outside  its  boundaries  that  conviction  is  some- 
what less  deeply  rooted.  The  existence  of  Italy  as  a  self-governing 
country,  her  neighbours  argue,  has  been  recognized  by  all  the 
European  Powers ;  but  it  has  been  guaranteed  by  none.  And  indeed 
neither  for  Italy,  nor  for  any  other  State,  can  there  be  a  permanent 
compact  of  international  tissurance.  A  nation  must  stand  either  on  its 
own  strength  or  on  its  policy. 

Let  us  see,  then^  what  is  the  fighting  strength  of  Italy — what 
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is  the  actual  worth  of  that  army  and  navy  for  which  the  new 
kingdom  has  made  so  many  sacrifices.  And  then  how  far  Italian 
policy  is  likely  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Italy  a  permanent  and 
respectable  position  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

Italy,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  a  very  unfortunate  military 
history.     Since,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  her  republics  began  to  hire 
German  and    Swiss  mercenaries  to  fight  their  battles,  Italian 
armies   have  known  many  defeats  and   few  victories.     A  long 
record  of  disaster  begins  with  Fornovo  in  1495  and  ends  with 
Custozza  in  1866.     It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  so,  for  many 
parts  of  Italy  aflford    capital    raw  material  for  the  making  of 
soldiers,  and  among  the  great  captains  of  Europe  not  a  few  have 
borne  Italian  names.     For  all  that,  unless  when  they  fought  side 
by   side   with    allies  from    beyond    the    Alps,    the    armies    of 
Piedmont  and  of  Italy  have  marched  only  to  defeat.     True,  in 
the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Italian  corps  d*armee  fought  with 
distinction  in   many  parts  of  Europe;   but  they  fought  under 
foreign  leaders  and  fought  well,  just  as  Sepoys  led  by  English 
and  French  oflBcers  have  met  and  conquered  armies  that  they 
could  not  face  for  a  moment  if  they  were  under  a  native  rajah 
or  chief  instead  of  a  European  general.     The  desire  to  wipe  out 
this  dark  record  of  the  past  by  future  victories  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  eagerness  of  the  new  kingdom  to  develop   into 
a  military  Power ;  then,  too,  there  was  the  hope  of  winning,  as 
the  result  of  a  successful  war  or  the  price  of  military  aid,  some 
of  those  more  or  less  Italian  districts  that  are  under  the  rule  of 
neighbouring  Powers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Trentino,  which  still 
belongs  to  Austria,  and  Savoy  and  Nice,  which  were  handed 
over  to  France  as  payment  for  services  rendered  to  Piedmont  in 
1859  ;  and,  again,  fear  of  a  quarrel  with  France,  a  quarrel  which 
M.  Gallenga  holds  must  come  sooner   or  later,  for  all  French 
Catholics,  and  many  Frenchmen  who  are  in  no  sense  Catholic, 
resent  as  an  act  of  treachery  the  seizure  of  Kome  by  Italy  in 
France's   hour   of    difficulty   and   disaster.      There   is   another 
reason  for  the  growth  of  the  Italian  army,  a  reason  which  our 
author  leaves  out  of  account.     Italy  was  united  by  the  Pied- 
montese   sword   quite   as   much   as   by   popular  agitation   and 
dexterously   managed    plebiscites.      Fighting   went   on   in  the 
South  and  in  Sicily  from  1860  to  the  earlier  part  of  1865.     One 
of  the  Neapolitan  fortresses  held  out  for  King  Francis  of  Naples 
until  1862.     The  English  press  spoke  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  as  the  "  brigandage,"  but  there  were  more 
rebels  than  brigands  in   the  Abbruzzi,  Basilicata,   and  Sicily. 
They  were  mostly  brigands   in   the   same  sense  in  which  the 
Vendean    insurgents   were    described    as   "the    brigands^'   in 
Kepublican  despatches  and  orders  of  the  day.     In  1863  Mr. 
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Disraeli  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  bore  testimony  to 
this  when  he  declared  that  so  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  rising  in  Italy  and  the  rising  in  Poland, 
although  the  papers  called  the  insurgents  brigands  in  the  one 
case  and  patriots  in  the  other.  After  the  brigandage  had  been 
suppressed  came  the  war  of  1866,  then  the  Garibaldian  enter- 
prise of  1867,  after  which  for  three  years  the  Italian  army  was 
being  got  ready  for  a  new  campaign  for  the  possession  of  Rome, 
the  expectation  in  many  quarters  being  that  Italy  would  have 
either  to  take  the  field  in  full  force  as  the  ally  of  Prussia  against 
France,  or  to  place  her  armies  at  the  service  of  ^Napoleon  III.^ 
receiving  possession  of  Rome  as  the  price  of  such  effective  aid« 
As  a  fact,  the  defeats  of  France  in  August,  1 870,  were  so  rapid  and  so 
decisive  that  Italy  was  able  to  snatch  the  long  coveted  prize  without 
having  to  pay  the  price  of  an  alliance  with  either  of  the  rival 
Powers.  Still  the  effect  was  the  same — from  1860  to  1870  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Italian  army  was  always  on  a  war 
footing  or  actually  engaged  in  military  operations,  and  there  was 
an  unceasing  activity  in  enrolling  recruits  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
and  to  form  reserves.  When  Rome  was  taken  Italv  found  herself 
by  this  process  in  possession  of  a  large  army,  and  since  1870  every 
Power  in  Europe  has  been  increasing  its  armaments.  To  reduce  the 
force  she  had  already  accumulated  would  have  been  a  confession 
of  weakness  for  the  new  State,  which  was  only  too  anxious  to 
assert  her  place  among  the  greater  nations  of  the  world.  So  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  at  least  on  paper  the  Italian  army  stands 
next  after  those  of  France  and  the  three  great  military  empires. 
To  quote  Mr.  Gallenga^s  words : — 

So  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned  Italy  has  now  a  military 
establishment  based  on  the  census  of  the  population.     She  is  fifth 

among  the  **  armed  nations  '*  of  the  European  Continent Her 

army  on  the  war  footing  can  muster  a  first  line  of  870,958  combatants^ 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  "movable"  and  "territorial"  militia,  the 
land  forces  amount  to  a  total  of  2,407,344  men.  These  troops  are 
besides  well  armed  and  equipped ;  they  show  to  advantage  on  parade  ; 
and  constitute  a  well-behaved  army,  a  model  of  subordination  and 
discipline.  The  infantry  of  the  line  is  somewhat  undersized,  though 
robust  and  active.  The  cavalry  is  not  all  well  mounted,  but  the  men 
both  in  that  arm  and  in  the  Bersaglieri  and  Carabinieri  are  well 
picked ;  and  the  artillery  is  admirably  appointed  and  served.  The- 
officers  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  well  instructed,  gentlemanly 
men,  full  of  zeal  and  honour,  proud  of  their  calling,  unremitting  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

It  is  a  gallant  array  no  doubt,  and  looks  well  on  paper.  It  is  the 
force  on  which  King  Victor  P^mmanuel  grounded  his  hopes  that  the 
Italian  nation  should  be  "  not  only  respected  but  also  feared."  But 
what  is  thought  of  it  abroad  ?     A  French  Prime  Minister  had  the 
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assurance,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  gauged  the  importance  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe  from  the  strength  of  their  military  and  naval 
establishments,  to  dismiss  the  Italian  army  with  a  cool  sneer,  describing 
it  as  ^^une  quantite  negligeabley  Surely  the  Italian  army  deserves. 
'*  ni  cet  exces  d'honneur,  ni  cette  indigniU."  Whether  she  be  dreaded 
or  not  Italy  is  respected,  and  her  army,  though  worsted  at  Custozza^ 
was  not  at  least  so  utterly  disorganized  as  were  the  French  troops  in 
their  short  campaign  from  Saarbruck  to  Sedan. 

Very  true;  but  as  Mr.  Gallenga  himself  points  out,  the 
Italian  army  of  to-day  is  an  untried  lorce,  consisting  of  men  that 
have  never  seen  fire  (if  we  except  the  handful  of  troops  at 
Massowah)  and  generals  that  have  never  led  even  a  brigade 
against  an  enemy.  The  Italian  army  of  to-day  is  not  even  equal 
to  the  Piedmontese  army  of  1859  and  1860.  The  best  troops  of 
that  little  army,  La  Marmora\s  famous  Bersaglieri  regiments,  were 
almost  entirely  recruited  from  those  very  districts  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  which  the  policy  of  Cavour  handed  over  to  France.  The 
population  that  furnished  the  Bersaglieri  of  those  days  now  gives 
the  best  recruits  for  French  regiments  of  Chasseurs  k  pied  and 
French  mountain  batteries,  and  if  Italy  and  France  are  destined 
to  fight,  Savoy,  instead  of  being  the  bulwark  of  Italy,  will  be 
in  the  vanguard  of  France.  There  are  twelve  battalions  of 
Bersaglieri  still  in  the  Italian  army,  but  they  are  not  formed  of 
the  stufif  of  1859  ;  the  corps  d'elite  of  that  army  is  now  formed 
by  the  recently  raised  Alpine  battalions  {Cacciatori  Alpini). 
They  are  recruited  from  the  best  conscripts  obtained  each  year 
from  the  mountain  districts  of  Italy.  They  are  kept  in  garrison 
at  various  points  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  continually  exercised 
on  mountain  ground.  The  force  numbers  about  25,000  men. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  formation  of  a  second  corps 
d'elite,  in  addition  to  the  Bersaglieri,  has  reduced  to  a  dangerous 
extent  the  average  quality  of  the  line  battalions  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  army,  and,  alter  all,  have  to  do  the  main  work  of  a 
campaign.  The  probability  is  that  the  Italian  army  is  still 
very  much  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  If  it  has  gained  in 
some  directions  it  has  lost  in  others.  If  it  ever  meets  either 
France  or  Austria  in  single  combat  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
a  new  Custozza. 

To  add  to  the  military  weakness  of  Italy,  she  has  not  only  an 
enormous  coast  line,  but  even  her  northern  mountain  frontier 
is  pierced  by  huge  gaps,  and  is  open  on  either  flank  to  a  turning 
movement  on  the  part  of  France  or  Austria.  The  valley  of  the 
Ticino  offers  an  open  way  for  any  Power  that  is  bold  enough  to 
violate  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland.  To  the  west  of  this  point 
the  summits  of  all  the  great  passes  are  in  French  keeping, 
thanks  to  the  cession  of  Savoy ;  while  the  possession  of  Nice 
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gives  France  an  open  road  along  the  sea  coast,  the  French 
frontier  being  here  so  traced  that  all  the  great  natural  obstacles 
to  an  advance  lie  well  within  the  French  outposts.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  Alpine  frontier  is  pierced  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 
*'  That  last  wedge  of  the  Southern  or  Italian  Tyrol  (the  Trentino), 
where  Germany,  from  the  days  of  Otho  I.,  in  the  tenth  century, 
established  the  March  of  Verona,  intending  it  as  her  own 
thoroughfare  into  Italy  over  the  Brenner,  is  still  as  wide  open 
as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  very  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  at  Riva,  and  all  along  the  valleys  of  the  Bremba,  the 
Mella,  the  Piave,  &c.,  Austria  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  gates  of 
Italy  on  her  own  side."  Finally,  there  is  the  open  and  ill-defined 
frontier  that  divides  the  Venetian  provinces  from  the  Austrian 
districts  of  Istria  and  Trieste. 

But  not  only  are  there  all  these  openings  in  the  northern 
barrier  line,  but  an  Italian  army  striving  to  defend  it  against  a 
French  or  Austrian  attack  has  always  to  run  the  fisk  of  an 
enemy  appearing  in  its  rear,  for  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
Italy  has  in  proportion  to  its  extent  by  far  the  longest  coast  line. 
For  every  hundred  miles  of  mountain  frontier  she  has  at  least  four 
hundred  miles  of  coast*  To  defend  such  a  prolonged  line  by 
fortresses  and  garrisons  is  simply  impossible.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  an  enormous  naval  force  as  well  as  a  huge  army. 
The  naval  ports  and  arsenals  of  Genoa  and  Spezzia  are  strongly 
fortified,  and  Rome  itself  is  defended  by  a  circle  of  outlying 
forts  from  a  anq)  de  nuilti ;  but  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts 
against  a  naval  attack,  or  a  diversion  made  by  a  military  landing 
in  force,  reliance  is  chiefly  placed  on  the  huge  floating  fortresses 
in  the  shape  of  first-class  ironclads,  in  which  Italy  until  very 
lately  surpassed  even  England.  Italy  started  on  her  career  as  a 
kingdom  with  a  fairly  large  fleet,  composed  in  the  main  of  the 
fine  Neapolitan  steam  frigates  built  by  King  Ferdinand  II.  and 
handed  over  by  the  treachery  of  their  officers  to  Admiral  Fersano 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  revolution  of  the  two  Sicilies.  The 
bombardment  ot  Ancona  was  the  chief  exploit  of  the  new  navy. 
Then,  after  the  famous  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
MerHmac  in  Hampton  Roads,  the  world  realized  that  the  day 
of  wooden  warships  was  past,  and  Italy,  like  all  the  other  States 
of  Europe,  set  to  work  to  build  ironclads.  By  the  summer  of 
1S66  she  had  an  ironclad  fleet  and  was  proud  of  it.  It  was 
destined  to  sweep  the  Austrians  out  of  the  Adriatic,  to  capture 
Venice  and  Tiieste.  There  were  splendid  broadside  frigates  like 
the  Re  d'ltalia,  and  a  huge  ram,  the  Afondatore,  supposed  to 


*  Inclnding  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  Italian  kingdom  has  a  coast  line 
of  3,960  miles  to  defend. 
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be  the  most  powerful  ship  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  last  the 
day  of  trial  came.  The  ironclad  fleet,  with  Persano  in  command, 
was  blockading  the  island  fortress  of  Lissa,  when  TegethofF,  with 
a  squadron  mainly  composed  of  old  wooden  frigates,  sailed  to  the 
rescue.  On.  paper  the  Italian  fleet  was  so  superior  to  that  of 
Austria  that  it  seemed  as  if  Tegethoff  was  going  to  his  destruc- 
tion. But  as  Farragut,  the  old  American  admiral,  once  said, 
"  One  can  do  without  iron  in  the  ships  if  there  is  only  iron  in  the 
men,''  and  Tegethofif  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  Persano's 
ironclad  squadron.  The  Re  d'ltalia,  rammed  by  the  Kaiser 
Max,  sank  in  three  minutes  with  hundreds  of  men  ;  the  Palestro 
was  set  on  fire  and  blew  up  with  hundreds  more ;  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  retired  to  Ancona,  where  the  terrible  Affondatore  sank 
at  her  moorings.  Tegethoff  was  master  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
Italy  had  failed  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  :  both  at  Custozza  and 
at  Lissa  an  inferior  force  of  Austrians  had  been  victorious  over 
superior  numbers  and  a  superior  armament. 

The  fleet,  after  afew  years  of  hopeless  inaction,  was  remodelled. 
The  old  ironclads  were  broken  up  or  sold,  and  the  Government 
set  to  work  to  provide  a  fleet  of  large  ironclads,  which  were  to 
carry  heavier  guns  and  armour  than  those  afloat  in  any  other 
navy.  Armstrong's  first  hundred-ton  guns  were  made  for  the 
Italians ;  it  was  the  building  of  the  Dandolo  and  the  Duilio 
that  forced  France  to  build  the  great  ironclads  of  the  Admiral 
class,  and  England  such  ships  as  the  Benbow.  Some  of  the 
most  powerful  fighting  ships  in  the  world,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful,  are  in  the  navy  of  Italy. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  her  rulers  have  been  remiss  in  their  attention 
to  this  part  of  her  duty.  The  number  of  her  men-of-war  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third-class  is  as  yet  inferior  to  that  of  the  five  great  Euro- 
pean Powers — ^England,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary. But  she  makes  up  for  such  deficiency  by  her  muster  of  some 
of  the  largest  and  mightiest  ironclads  of  the  first-class  ever  constructed. 
These  are  those  sea-monsters  Duilio ,  Dandolo,  Italia y  Lepanto,  Lauria, 
Morosini,  Doria,  now  all  ready,  or  in  an  advanced  stage  of  construc- 
tion, to  which  others,  Be  (fmbertOy  Sicilian  &c.,  are  added  year  by  year ; 
vessels  103*50  to  122*54  metres  in  length,  and  19*76  to  22*80  in  width, 
of  11,138  to  13,898  displacement  tonnage,  with  45  to  65  centimetres 
thickness  of  armour-plate,  with  double  engines  of  7,710  to  18,000 
horse-power,  and  armed  with  cannon  100  tons  weight.  Originally 
intended  as  floating  fortresses  for  coast  defence,  but  equally  fitted  for 
long  cruises,  some  of  them  running  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  knots  an 
hour,  vessels  manned  by  crews  of  421  men,  and  the  construction  of 
each  of  which  cost  20,000,000  to  21,000,000,  and  even  25,000,000 
Italian  lire — one  million  sterling  !  Besides  these,  there  are  fourteen 
second-class,  and  fifteen  third-class  vessels,  transports,  training-ships, 
torpedo-boats,  gunboats,  &c.  &c.,  built  or  building,  which  will  give  the 
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Italian  Royal  Navy  a  force  of  130  vessels,  with  35,000  men  and  officers, 
including  the  men  of  the  Heserve  or  "  Second  Contingent." 

Thus,  like  the  army,  the  Italian  navy  presents  a  very  imposing 
array — on  paper.  When  next  the  hour  of  battle  comes,  Farra- 
l^ut's  question  will  have  to  be  asked,  ''  Is  there  iron  enough  in 
the  men  ?^'  If  the  navy  fights  as  it  fought  at  Gustozza,  neither 
weight  of  guns  nor  thickness  of  armour  will  much  avail.  The 
huge  "  sea-monsters,^'  if  they  are  badly  fought  and  boldly 
attacked,  will  be  all  the  more  helpless  for  their  size ;  Italy^s  four 
thousand  miles  of  coast  will  be  still  open  to  attack,  and  though 
]M.  Gallenga  holds  that  there  is  nobody  to  conspire  for  the 
Bourbons  now,  the  foreign  invader  landing  in  the  South  might 
still  be  able  to  raise  the  country  in  the  name  of  its  old  kings,  if 
only  because  the  grievances  of  thirty  years  ago  are  forgotten, 
and  the  oppressive  results  of  the  existing  system  are  only  too 
keenly  felt. 

For  on  the  financial  and  economic  side  Italy  is  terribly  weak, 
and  this  weakness  is  increased  by  her  exaggerated  armaments — 
armaments  at  the  best  of  doubtful  value,  even  from  the  purely 
technical  point  of  view,  but  a  distinct  source  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  their  economic  eflfects. 
A  large  army,  a  navy  of  Duilios  and  Dandolos  costs  millions 
each  year,  and  Italy  is  not  a  rich  country.  "  She  has  balanced 
her  yearly  accounts,"  says  M.  Gallenga,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  balance  is  not  a  very  stable  one.  His  statistics  come  down 
to  188t),  but  the  Budget  accounts  for  1886-87  stand  thus,  reduced 
to  pounds  sterling : — 

Public  expenditure    .        .      £67,159,410 
Public  revenue .         .         .        64,247,107 


Deficit       .        £3,212,303 

In  point  of  wealth  he  compares  Italy  with  France,  "that 
Western  rival  to  which  in  point  of  natural  resources  she  bearft 
the  closest  resemblance,"  and  the  result  is  not  very  favourable 
to  Italy.     Her  revenue  is  about  half  that  of  h  er  neighbour's ; 
her  imports  and  exports  barely  one-fourth  ;  her  railways,  tele- 
graphs, and  highways  not  quite   one-third    those  of  France ; 
manufacturing  industry  is  crippled  by  the  absence  of  coal,  which 
has  to  be  imported  for  the  railways;  in  some  localities  water- 
power  keeps  a  number  of  factories  going,  but  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods  is  declining,  whether  it  is  that  production  is 
decreasing  or  the  home  consumption  increasing.      Our  author 
remarks  that : — 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Italians  should  not  be  as  good  silk- 
weavers,  wine-growers,  sugar-boilers,  or  even  at  least  inn-keepers,  as 
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the  natives  of  foreign  lands  ;  or  why,  if  it  is  only  capital  they  want, 
as  we  so  constantly  are  told,  they  do  not  find  a  way  to  win  it  from  their 
more  favourably  placed  neighbours.  That  the  Italians  have  excellent 
workmen  in  their  lower  classes,  and  no  deficiency  of  intelligence  in  the 
upper  ones,  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
success  in  every  branch  of  business  in  foreign  countries.  Why  they 
should  not  seem  able  to  work  or  willing  to  enrich  themselves  at  home  as 
much  as  they  do  abroad,  is  a  phenomenon  owing  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  sequel.  For  the  present 
I  need  only  insist  on  the  fact  that  Italy,  with  all  her  natural  wealth,  is 
by  no  means  as  rich  a  coimtry  as  France ;  indeed,  in  many  respects, 
not  so  rich  as  little  Belgium,  a  country  which  has  not  much  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  territory,  and  somewhat  less  that  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  Italy,  yet,  whose  trade,  both  import  and  export,  exceeds 
by  several  millions  that  of  the  whole  Italian  kingdom. 

This  is  the  kingdom,  which,  starting  with  a  debt  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  "  unifying "  process,  has  for  twenty-five  years 
vied  with  the  great  military  Powers  in  its  armaments,  and 
kept  up,  besides  its  army  of  soldiers,  a  second  army  of  officials, 
all  payed  out  of  the  slender  national  purse.  What  the  result  has 
been  M.  Gallenga  tells  in  his  interesting  chapter  on  Finance. 
During  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  says,  from  1860  to  1885, 
although  the  expenditure  has  increased  nearly  threefold,  "  there 
has  been  so  rapid  and  extensive  a  development  of  national  prospe- 
rity, that ....  the  revenue  has  for  several  years  been  made  to  keep 
pace  with  it."  This  rather  optimist  statement,  however,  sounds 
somewhat  less  satisfactory  when  we  learn  at  what  a  cost  this 
increase  of  revenue  has  been  obtained.  It  was  not  accomplished 
without  "  a  dire  strain  on  the  blood  and  substance  of  the  people, 
from  whom  complaints  incessantly  arose  that  the  burdens  they 
had  to  bear  far  exceeded  their  utmost  powers  of  endurance.'*  In 
the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  a  series  of  good  harvests,  the 
Depretis  Ministry  were  able  to  abolish  the  hated  grist-tax.  But 
we  are  told — 

There  is  no  immediate  expectation  of  the  removal  of  other  taxes 
almost  equally  objectionable ;  to  wit — improvident  and  vexatious  taxes, 
falling  with  ruthless  severity  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  weighing 
especially  on  the  lower  orders,  such  as  the  salt  monopoly,  the  octroi j  or 
duty  on  consumption,  at  the  town  gates;  immoral  taxes,  tending  to 
encourage  the  gambling  propensities  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  such  as 
the  Public  Lottery  ;  exorbitant  taxes,  absorbing  nearly  half  the  income 
of  real  property,  such  as  the  house- tax,  which  in  some  towns  (Florence, 
for  instance)  amounted  to  49  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  rent,  more  lately 
(1884)  reduced  to  38  per  cent. ;  finally,  unjust  and  obviously  absurd 
taxes,  founded  on  mere  contingencies,  such  as  the  legacy  duties, 
equally  exacted  from  an  heir  on  actual  and  immediate  succession,  and 
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also  on  the  reversion  of  a  legacy  which  may  never  fall  due,  or  only 
after  an  indefinite  lapse  of  years. 

Over-taxation  has  its  natural  result  in  cruel  suffering  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  especially  in  the  country  districts.  Lombardy 
and  Emilia,  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Italy,  are  precisely  those 
where  the  misery  of  the  people  is  most  strikingly  manifest. 
There  it  is  that  the  peLLagra  claims  its  victims  by  the  thousand,  a 
horrible  disease  that  is  in  a  great  degree  caused  by  unwholesome 
and  insufficient  food.  Mr.  Gallenga  urges  that  possibly  these 
same  miseries  existed  in  the  north  in  former  times,  that  we  only 
hear  so  much  of  them  now  because  greater  attention  is  every- 
where directed  to  the  condition  of  the  people.  But  this  plea 
goes  for  very  little  when  we  remember  how  eagerly  every  griev- 
ance of  the  populations  of  Northern  Italy  was  reckoned  up  in  the 
years  before  1859,  by  the  enemies  of  Austrian  rule.  Little  was 
heard  of  the  x>ellagra  in  those  days,  and  the  Lombard  peasant 
paid  far  less  taxes,  both  in  money  and  in  personal  service,  than  he 
pays  to-day.  No  one  wants  to  bring  Austria  back  into  Italy,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  when  Austrian  generals  commanded 
at  Milan  and  Venice,  Lombards  and  Venetians  were  far  better  off 
than  they  are  now  under  the  rule  of  King  Humbert  and  the 
Monte  Citorio  Parliament. 

The  condition  of  the  south  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  north, 
though  there  the  evil  takes  a  different  form. 

The  Italians  of  the  northern  provinces  [says  Mr.  Gallenga]  grumbled, 
it  is  true,  at  the  burdens  on  real  estate,  which  have  been  weighing 
upon  them  from  the  very  rise  of  the  new  kingdom.  But  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  pay,  and  they  did  pay.  Not  so  the  southerners,  and 
especially  the  Neapolitans,  a  people  among  whom  the  French  laws  on 
succession,  at  work  for  these  last  three  or  four  generations,  had  broken 
up  the  fortunes  of  the  old  feudal  families,  and  parcelled  out  the 
country  into  a  large  number  of  petty  estates,  the  owners  of  which  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet.  The  Neapolitans 
grumbled  little,  but  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  till  the  stringent  fiscal 
measures  resorted  to  by  the  Minister  Quintino  Sella  compelled  them. 
The  consequence  was  that,  before  the  year  1883,  as  many  as  40,000  of 
the  smaller  properties  were  given  up  by  the  owners,  unable  to  meet  the 
tax-gatherer's  demands — a  number,  which  I  was  told,*  has  since  risen 

*  ^Ir.  Gallenga  here  adds  the  following  note  :  "  I  have  been  unwilling 
to  modify  these  statements  because  they  rest  on  data  supplied  by  impar- 
tial ])ersons,  whose  authority  had  the  greatest  weight  with  me.  On 
referring  to  some  of  the  highest  Government  officials  in  Borne,  they  showed 
some  surprise  and  were  sure  that  such  statements  mast  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  number  of  estates  seized  and  sold 
in  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes  was  larger  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  than 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Hitherto,  however,  no  precise  statements  on 
the  subject  have  appeared,  and  it  is  in  itself  too  grave  a  matter  not  to 
deserve  the  strictest  inquiry." 
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to  65,000 ;  and  what  is  worse,  of  these  estates,  abandoned  or  seized  by 
the  (Tovernment  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  as  such  put  up  for 
sale  by  auction,  no  less  than  25,000  have  found  no  purchaser ;  a  state 
of  things  involving,  not  merely  the  ruin  of  the  landowners,  but  also  the 
dispersion  of  the  land-labourers ;  for  these  latter,  placed  in  the  alter- 
native of  starving  or  turning  brigands,  preferred  in  many  instances  to 
leave  the  country ;  and  this  they  are  doing  now  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  out  of  a  home-loving  population,  among  whom  emigration 
was  hardly  ever  heard  of  before. 

While  the  land-tax  is  the  chief  burden  of  the  country  folk  the 
income-tax  presses  heavily  on  the  commercial  and  professional 
classes.  It  now  stands  at  13"30  per  100  lire,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  income-tax  of  2s.  8d,  in  the  pound.  Moreover,  the  exemption 
for  small  incomes  only  goes  as  high  as  500  lire  (£*^0)  per  annum. 
Yet  we  in  England  think  our  income-tax  high  at  Sd.  in  the  pound, 
with  an  exemption  for  all  incomes  under  £150.  Then,  beside 
the  State  taxes,  the  unfortunate  dweller  in  cities  has  the  municipal 
taxes  to  pay,  and  these  in  Italy  have  a  tendency  to  run  very  high. 
The  example  of  the  Government  has  been  followed  by  the  muni- 
cipalities, so  far  at  least  as  extravagant  expenditure  is  concerned. 
And  the  misfortune  is  that  most  of  this  money  has  been  spent  on 
mere  showy  decoration  rather  than  solid  improvement  of  the 
cities.  Naples  is  the  worst  case  of  all.  After  the  terrible 
visitation  of  cholera,  in  1884,  the  Parliament  generously  and 
wisely  voted  a  subsidy  of  a  hundred  million  lire  (£4,000,000)  to 
carry  out  sanitary  improvements  in  the  great  southern  city.  Most 
of  this  largo  sum  is  being  wasted  on  "  mere  idle  embellishment.*' 
The  causes  of  this  huge  expenditure — which  is  impoverishing 
whole  districts,  and  must  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  national 
bankruptcy — is,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  the  ambitious  policy  of 
the  actual  rulers  of  Italy,  a  policy  necessitating  the  keeping  up  of 
an  army  and  navy  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 
country ;  and  partly  it  is  the  result  of  the  kingdom  starting  with 
a  debt  incurred  by  Piedmont  in  furtherance  of  the  revolutionary 
scheme  which  came  to  a  head  in  1859  and  1860.  But  this 
extravagance  is  also  the  result  of  the  actual  system  of  govern- 
ment that  has  been  set  in  operation  in  Italy  since  its  unity  was 
proclaimed  in  18G1.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Gallenga  again,  premising 
only  that  he  seems  to  generalize  too  much  in  supposing  that  the 
system  he  describes  is  necessarily  characteristic  of  democracy. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  denying  that  Italian  democracy  has 
taken  very  kindly  to  it. 

The  tendency  [he  says]  of  every  State,  based  on  democratic  princi- 
ples, is  to  work  out  by  legal  means  that  spoliation  of  the  wealthy 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer,  which  every  revolution,  since 
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1798,*  attempts,  but  in  spite  of  its  unscrupulousness  is  never  able 
thoroughly  to  accomplish  by  violent  means.  A  Government,  whether 
Eepublican  as  that  of  France,  or  Constitutional  as  that  of  Italy,  would 
in  our  days  scorn  to  rob  the  rich.  It  simply  taxes  them  ;  and  it  em- 
ploys almost  the  bulk  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  those  who,  unfit  for  any  useful  work,  yet  unable  to  keep  themselves 
without  work,  can  manage  to  wriggle  themselves  into  those  public 
offices,  or  into  those  Government  undertakings,  where,  if  the  pay  is 
moderate,  it  is  at  all  events,  in  most  instances,  far  more  than  the  work 
is  worth. 

Accordingly,  every  Ministry  devotes  itself  to  the  work  of  finding 
a  number  of  little  places  for  its  friends :  every  session  of  the 
Parliament  passes  laws  which  create  new  posts.  Works  are 
carried  out  by  the  State  which  might  be  much  better  left  to 
private  enterprise.  Sometimes  officials  are  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  a  law  which  is  still  in  the  region  of  projects,  as  in 
1878,  when  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  House,  announced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  in  a 
promised  law  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests  until  next  session, 
but  that  meanwhile,  "in  order  to  do  something/'  he  would 
proceed  at  once  to  the  appointment  of  forest  guards.  The  civil 
servants  in  direct  employment  of  the  State  form  an  army  of 
170,652,  without  including  the  79,795  teachers  in  the  schools; 
besides  these,  there  are  the  provincial  and  municipal  officials. 
Altogether  about  a  million  persons  draw  pay  from  the  State, 
besides  those  in  its  naval  and  military  service.  Naturally  salaries 
are  low,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  felt  most  grievously  in  the 
judicial  department.  Mr.  Gallenga  notes  how  one  of  his  friends, 
a  gentleman  deeply  acquainted  with  the  subject,  told  him  that 

The  judges  of  the  Italian  courts,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
more  wretchedly  paid  than  they  were  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  under 
Austrian  rule;  a  statement,  if  correct  (as  I  have  no  doubt  it  is), 
which  explains  and  justifies  the  complaint  one  so  frequently  hears  in 
Northern  Italy,  that,  however  proud  the  people  may  be  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  they  have  reason  to  regret  the  severe 
but  incorruptible  administration  of  *' German"  justice  {Giustizta 
Tedesca), 

This  is  one  of  the  darkest  touches  in  the  picture  that  our  author 
draws  of  the  Italy  of  to-day.  The  Austrian  is  gone,  and  the 
people,  who  are  proud  of  their  deliverance  from  foreign  rule, 
regret  the  even-handed  justice  of  the  alien  courts,  and  are  all  but 
ruined  by  the  new  rulers  who,  while  they  tax  them  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  forbearance,  yet  are  not  able  to  afford  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  secure  them  respectable  judges  and  magistrates. 

*  Probably  a  misprint  for  1789. 
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But  there  is  yet   another  branch  of  Italian    finance  to   be 
considered.     When  Cavour,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  found 
Piedmont  almost  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  thanks  to  his  own 
schemes  for  putting  Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  head  of  an  Italian 
kingdom,  he  attempted  in  1855  to  fill  the  exhausted  treasury  by 
the  robbery  of  the  Church  in  the  old  Sardinian  kingdom.     "  The 
great  statesman,'*  says  Mr.  Qallenga,  "  conceived  that  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Church  for  restitution  to  the  people  of 
part  of  that  wealth  which  had  been,  so  to  say,  given  her  in  trust 
by  and  for  the  people."     Since  robbery  was  first  styled  "  convey- 
ance "  by  the  wise  men  of  the  proverb,  there  has  been  no  such 
misapplication  of  words.     Cavour  took  from  monks,  priests  and 
nuns  the  little  wealth  they  held  for  the  people,  and  used  for  the 
people,  in  the  service  of  religion  and  of  the  poor,  in  promoting 
education,  in  doing  much  that  is  now  done  in  an  unloving  in- 
eflScient  way  by  an  army  of  paid  officials ;  and  he  used  this  money 
in  paying  placemen,  in  supporting  a  host  of  refugees  from  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and  in  plotting  revolution   in  the  Duchies,  the 
Papal  States,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Leaving  all  higher 
considerations  out  of  account,  one  may  well  ask  what  warrant  had 
Cavour  for  such  a  reckless  malversation  of  trust  funds  ?     What 
would  be  said  of  an  English  Minister  who  diverted  the  moneys  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  public  schools,  to  carrying  contested  elections,  and  fitting 
out  military  expeditions,  even  though  the  ultimate  objects  of  his 
policy   were  in  themselves  most   excellent  ?     Cavour  and   his 
colleagues  did  something  very  like  this,  when  in  1855  they  got 
the  Sardinian  Parliament  to  vote  the  law  of  iTicameraTnento,  or 
confiscation  of  Church  property.     The  proceeds  of  the  operation 
were  to  be  devoted  to  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poorer  parish 
clergy,  and  promoting  education  in  the  State  schools.     But  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  assert  that  this  ostensibly  bene- 
ficent scheme  was  ever  carried  into  efiFect.     The  law  was  extended 
to  each  new  State  or  province  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  from 
1860  to  1870.     The  main  object  of  the  law  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
religious  orders  of  men  and  women.     So  far  it  has  only  broken 
up  many  world-famous  monasteries,  and  inflicted  much  sufifering 
on  individuals.     But  the  Catholicity  of  Italy  was  too  strong  for 
the  schemes  of  the  Government  to  be  fully  worked  out     The 
religious  orders  are  there  to  this  day,  and  their  numbers  are  now 
decidedly  on  the  increase.     Financially,  the  measure  was  also  a 
failure.     Probably,  a  number  of  officials  gained  something  by  it. 
The  State  has  only  lost.     The  small  gains  it  realized  were  poured 
out  in  the  huge  flood  of  the  national  expenditure,  and  undoubt- 
edly (though  Mr.  Gallenga  would  probably  not  admit  it)  the 
breaking-up  of  many  of  the  monasteries  has  tended  quite  as 
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much  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  neighbouring  districts  as  a 
similar  operation  did  here  in  England  three  centuries  ago.  The 
Incatneraniento  touched  only  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the 
bishops  and  the  secular  clergy.  This  in  itself  we  may  take  as  aa 
admission  that  the  wealth  of  the  Church  in  Italy  before  the 
recent  revolution  was  by  no  means  extravagant.  The  changes 
at  Rome  have  deprived  the  Holy  See  of  many  resources  on  which 
it  relied  for  promoting  the  work  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
world,  and  this  without  giving  the  State  much  help  in  ils 
embarrassments. 

So  far,  facts  point  inexorably  to  the  conclusion  that  Italy,  not- 
withstanding all  her  claims  to  be  a  great  Power,  is  not  a  strong 
Power.  Her  financial  difficulties  and  the  enormous  taxation  are 
a  standing  source  of  weakness ;  the  army  and  navy  are  a  doubt- 
ful protection  at  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  -much  of 
the  financial  difficulty :  add  to  this  the  needy  army  of  under- 
paid civil  servants,  and  we  have  a  strange  picture  of  national 
weakness  and  inefficiency,  the  outcome  of  five-and-twenty  years 
of  "  freedom  "  and  "  unity." 

'*  A  nation  must  stand  either  on  its  own  strength  or  on  its 
policy,"  says  Mr.  Gallenga,  truly  enough,  in  a  passage  quoted  at 
the  outset  of  this  article.  Let  us  see  if  in  the  absence  of 
"  strength  "  Italy  can  rely  upon  her  *'  policy  "  as  a  safeguard,  and 
a  pledge  of  permanent  national  existence.  Her  only  security 
must  consist  in  keeping  out  of  quarrels,  or  if  she  must  fight, 
taking  care  to  have  stroog  allies.  •  But  in  the  very  constitution 
of  the  Italian  kingdom  there  is  cause  of  quarrel  with  at  least  one 
great  neighbouring  State,  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough  the 
Italian  Government  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  difficulties.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Gallenga  on  the  first  of 
these  points : — 

There  seemed,  at  the  outset,  no  probability  of  any  disturbance  arising 
for  Italy  on  the  part  of  the  great  States  of  Central  Europe.  Both 
France  and  Austria,  or  Germany,  had  had  quite  enough  of  their  rivalry 
for  the  possession  of  a  land  which  they  had  for  centuries  been  watering 
with  their  best  blood.  They  had  wiUidrawn  from  it  in  good  earnest, 
and  no  mere  love  of  conquest  would  now  tempt  them  to  venture  across 
the  Alpine  barrier  again.  Unfortunately,  the  reconstruction  of  Italy, 
in  itself  a  great  event,  determined  a  catastrophe  of  even  greater  mag- 
nitude— the  fall  of  the  Papacy  (sic)  ;  and  the  Papacy,  when  all  is  said, 
is  still  more  of  a  power  than  the  Italians  imagined ;  a  greater  power  in 
opinion  of  Protestant  than  of  Catholic  States ;  a  power  to  which  Glad- 
stone's England  secretly  truckles,  a  power  which  Bismarck's  Grermany 
has  met  more  than  half-way  to  Canossa.  The  dethronement  of  the 
Pope-King  was  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  of  humiliation  that  France 
had  to  drain  in  the  issue  of  her  fatal  contest  with  Grermany.  So  long 
as  the  Pope  is  a  ''  prisoner,"  so  long  as  Italy  is  one,  France  cannot  be 
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said  to  have  spoken  her  last  word.  Every  stick  is  good  to  beat  a  dog ; 
should  France  at  any  time  have  her  will — it  little  matters  whether  a 
Thiers  or  a  Gambetta,  a  Freycinet  or  a  Floquet,  or  even  a  priest-eater 
like  Clemenceau  or  Rochefort,  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government — in 
the  absence  of  any  better  cause  the  Pope  may  still  at  any  time  furnish 
a  pretext  for  a  French  crusade  against  Italy.  And  in  any  such 
occurrence  Italy  would  have  her  enemy's  ally  within  her  own 
boundaries,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 

Of  course  when  Mr.  Gallenga  talks  of  the  "  downfall  of  the 
Papacy/^  he  means  the  overthrow  of  the  temporal  power.  It  is 
striking  to  hear  this  ardent  Italianist  so  frankly  confessing  that 
the  very  act  which  completed  the  unity  of  Italy  is  a  permanent 
source  of  weakness  and  danger.  Italy  has  to  count  with  the  possible, 
or  rather  the  probable,  hostility  of  France,  and  though  she  may 
guard  herself  by  a  German  alliance,  she  has  no  security  that 
when  the  hour  of  danger  comes  Germany  will  not  be  fully 
employed  elsewhere.  Nor  is  the  German  alliance  in  itself  one 
to  be  relied  upon  with  complete  confidence.  Five  years  ago 
Italy,  Austria  and  Germany  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
mutually  guaranteed  each  other  against  any  loss  of  territory,  and 
this  treaty  has  just  been  renewed  for  five  years  more.  But  such 
engagements  count  for  very  little  more  than  the  usual  profession 
of  perpetual  peace  and  amity  to  be  found  in  most  treaties  between 
nations.  Of  the  eighty-three  million  subjects  of  the  Austrian 
and  German  empires  more  than  forty-one  millions  are  Catholics. 
Austria-Hungary  is  a  Catholic  State,  and  Bismarck's  recent 
political  alliance  with  the  Holy  See  shows  that  even  a  Protestant 
empire  may  have  motives  for  adopting  a  Papal  policy.  Whether 
either  of  the  empires  of  Central  Europe  would  move  one  single 
man  to  protect  Italy  against  a  French  attack  would  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Meanwhile,  it  is  undoubtedly 
Bismarck's  policy  to  encourage  a  certain  amount  of  ill-will 
between  France  and  Italy.  Anything  that  can  divert  French 
attention  from  the  Rhine  and  occupy  French  ambition  in 
distant  enterprises  is  welcome  at  Berlin.  When,  after  the  Berlin 
Congress  of  1878,  it  was  agreed  that  France  should  seek  "  com-* 
pensations''  in  Tunis,  Bismarck  was  one  of  the  consenting 
parties.  It  gave  France  abundant  occupation  for  the  time,  and 
it  was  a  blow  against  Italy.  There  had  been  for  many  years  a 
numerous  Italian  colony  at  Tunis,  and  ambitious  Italian  statesmen 
had  come  to  think  of  the  country  as  a  future  province  of  their 
new  kingdom,  an  Italian  Algeria,  destined  to  be  more  prosperous 
than  its  French  prototype.  Already  Italian  influence  was  all- 
powerful  at  the  Court  of  the  Bey.  But  all  these  hopes  were 
destined  to  disappointment.  France  first  invaded,  then  "pro- 
tected/' and  finally  annexed  Tunis,  and  now  Italians  are  mutter** 
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ing  useless  protests  against  the  proposed  construction  of  French 
fortresses  with  a  great  naval  arsenal  at  Biserta,  eighty  miles  from 
Sicily,  a  project  in  which  they  naturally  see  a  standing  threat  to 
all  Southern  Italy. 

The  seizure  of  Tunis  by  France  had  an  important  effect  upon 
Italian  foreign  policy.  The  Government  felt  the  necessity  of 
saving  their  own  credit  by  finding  something  to  annex  elsewhere. 
Tunis,  with  its  colony  of  11,000  Italians,  was  gone  ;  but  why  not 
take  part  in  the  general  scramble  for  Africa,  and  find  some  other 
territory  on  which  to  hoist  the  red,  white  and  green  tricolor  % 
The  first  idea  was  to  make  a  bold  stroke  lor  Tripoli.  But, 
alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Tunis,  the  Sultan  was  pouring  war-tried 
Turkish  battalions  into  the  country,  and  there  were  other  con- 
siderations which  withheld  Italy  from  launching  upon  so  serious 
an  enterprise.     Let  us  hear  Mr.  Gallenga  again  : — 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Italians,  on  seeing  themselves  forestalled  by 
France  in  their  desic^ns  upon  Tunis,  was  to  recoup  themselves  for  the 
downfall  of  their  hopes  in  that  (juarter  by  the  annexation  of  Tripoli. 
But  to  say  nothing  of  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  that  Regency,  any 
step  in  that  direction  might  have  brought  on  a  quarrel  with  Turkey, 
involving  also,  in  all  probability,  the  risk  of  a  rupture  with  France — 
a  rupture  which,  Italy  well  knows,  cannot  ultimately  be  averted,  but 
which  it  is  her  good  policy  indefinitely  to  adjourn.  For  in  her 
colonizing  schemes  Italy  is  well  aware  that  it  would  be  idle  to  put  her 
trust  in  Bismarck's  Germany;  in  the  first  place,  because  Germany 
herself  is  on  the  look-out  for  colonies,  and  her  C/hancellor  cannot  see 
what  need  Italy  may  have  of  Transmarine  any  more  than  of  Trans- 
alpine possessions;  in  the  second  place,  because  Bismarck,  since  the 
airairs  of  18GG,  and  his  pamphlet  duel  with  La  Marmora,  looks  upon 
Italy  as  a  shifty  and  tricksy  ally,  by  no  means  to  be  trusted ;  and  in 
his  German  antipathy  for  all  that  is  Wdhch  he  is  never  sorry  for  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  Latin  country  down  a  peg,  and  administering 
a  more  or  less  friendly  snub.  He  would  be  ready  enough  to  back  Italy 
in  any  matter  in  which  his  own  country's  interest  might  be  in  the 
least  concerned ;  but  in  any  attempt  at  aggrandisement  he  would  be 
sure  to  leave  her  to  cut  open  her  oyster  with  her  own  knife,  whatever 
consequences  the  operation  might  have  for  her  fingers.  Neither 
Germany  nor  France  wish  Italy  to  be  greater  than  they  have  both 
helped  to  make  her. 

In  their  perplexity  and  disappointment  Italian  statesmen  turned 
their  eyes  to  another  quarter,  where  before  long  they  had  some 
hope  that  an  English  alliance  might  do  something  for  them.  As 
early  as  1869  an  Italian  iirm — the  Rubattino  Steam  Navigation 
Company — had,  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
bought  a  quantity  of  land  on  the  shores  of  Assab  Bay^  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  established  a  coaling  station  there,  the  natives,    a 
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Danakil  tribe,  accepting  a  very  small  sum  as  purchase-money  for 
a  considerable  tract  of  low-lying  sun- scorched  country,  watered  by 
two  springs  of  brackish,  hardly  drinkable  water.  Two  islands  off 
the  coast  were  included  in  the  purchase.  In  January  1881  the 
property,  such  as  it  was,  was  transferred  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, then  anxiously  on  the  look-out  for  some  territory  in  Africa. 
Italy^s  first  foreign  province,  consisted  of  about  sixty  square  miles 
of  ground,  with  a  fluctuating  population,  never  exceeding  a 
thousand  souls.  Then  began  the  English  adventures  in  Egypt, 
and  Mr.  Gallenga  states  that  before  Tel-el-Kebir  was  fought  and 
won  an  English  alliance  was  offered  to  Italy  : — 

The  Gladstone  Government,  after  a  vain  application  for  the  joint 
action  of  France  and  Turkey,  turned  to  Italy,  tendering  to  her  an 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  that  ambition  for  which  the  whole 
world  gave  her  too  much  credit.  They  reminded  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment how  the  little  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  by  her  participation  in  the 
Crimean  War,  had  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  Italy,  suggesting  that 
by  lending  a  hand  to  England  at  the  present  juncture  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  would  henceforth  associate  its  destinies  with  those  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  Depretis  Government  hesitated  until  the  English  were  at 
Cairo  and  their  help  was  no  longer  needed.  The  opportunity, 
however,  came  again,  and  this  time  the  Government  acted  pre- 
maturely. The  Nile  Expedition  had  failed,  and  a  second  English 
army  was  landed  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  to  smash  Osman  Digma 
and  lay  a  railway  up*  to  Berber.  Whether  invited  by  England 
or  not— a  point  on  which  questions  in  both  the  English  and  the 
Italian  Parliaments  failed  to  elicit  any  clear  reply — the  Italians 
suddenly  became  active  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.  They  landed 
troops  at  various  points  near  Assab  Bay,  and  suddenly  seized 
Massowah.*     Italy  soon  had  10,000  picked  men  on  the  coast. 

It  was  very  naturally  surmised  [says  Mr.  Gallenga]  that  the  object 
of  their  movement  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the  English  ....  the 
plan  being  that  while  the  English  came  up  from  Suakim  upon  Berber, 
their  auxiliaries  should  march  from  Massowah  to  Kassala,  when  the 
allies  might  join  their  forces  at  Berber.  But  as  the  English  gave  up 
all  their  schomes  of  rescuing,  avenging,  or  smashing  anybody,  and  were 
even  upon  the  eve  of  withdrawing  from  Suakim,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  duty  of  holding  that  place  would  devolve  upon  the  Italians,  who 
should  bring  up  their  forces  from  Massowah,  with  all  the  required  re- 
inforcements from  home.     And  as  the  English,  pressed  by  their  dijfi- 

*  Mr.  Gallenga  calls  it  "  the  old  Abyssinian  sea-port  of  Massowah ; " 
it  has  been  for  centuries  a  Turkish,  and  later  an  Egyptian,  port.  The 
grievance  of  the  Abyssinians  was  that  after  they  had  been  trying  to  get  it 
for  years,  and  were  just  hoping  to  secure  it  as  the  reward  for  their  march  to 
Kassala,  the  Italian  flag  was  hoisted  there  beside  the  Egyptian. 
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culties  with  Russia  in  Afghanistan,  were  rapidly  embarking  their 
forces,  the  chances  were  that  Italy  might  be  left  alone  in  the  field  in  a 
country  where,  independently  of  the  terrible  heat  and  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate,  they  would  find  themselves  exposed  to  the  hostilities  both 
of  the  Soudanese  and  Abyssinians,  as  well  as  to  the  remonstrances^ 
protests,  and  even  threats,  of  Turkey  and  France,  all  bent  on  driving 
them  from  their  position  at  Massowah. 

This  is  very  nearly  what  has  happened.  Instead  of  being  the 
first  step  to  an  English  alliance,  the  Massowah  adventure  has  led 
to  nothing.  Writing  before  General  Gene's  disastrous  conflict 
with  Ras  Alula,  Mr.  Gallenga  notes  that  so  far  the  Italians  had 
had  "  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with  than  a  murderous  climate.*' 
Since  this  was  written  the  Italians  have  suflfered  at  least  one 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  enemy,  and  one  detachment  of 
Gene's  Bersaglieri  has  been  simply  annihilated.  Neither  profit 
nor  credit  has  come  from  the  occupation  of  Massowah.  It  ha& 
led  to  disastrous  warfare  with  Abyssinia,  a  diplomatic  quarrel  with 
Turkey,  and  a  further  tension  of  the  already  strained  relations 
of  Italy  and  France,  which  views  with  jealousy  the  occupation  of 
a  town  in  which  her  agents  had  long  been  at  work,  and  a  region 
Avhere  she  had  already  planted  her  own  outposts. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  policy  of  Italy  afifords  her  no  better 
security  for  the  future  than  her  armed  force.  She  has  gone  out  in 
search  of  adventures,  and  laid  a  very  secure  foundation  for  future 
quarrels  with  more  than  one  of  her  neighbours,  and  the  main 
difficulty  of  her  position,  the  Roman  question,  is  as  unsolved  as 
ever.  Mr.  Gallenga  says  bitter  things  of  the  Pope,  because  he 
will  not  come  to  terms  with  the  new  rulers  of  Italy.  He  speaks 
as  if  all  would  be  well  if  Leo  XIII.  would  only  consent  to  be  the 
first  subject  of  King  Humbert.  To  listen  to  him  one  would 
imagine  that  all  the  grievances  were  on  the  side  of  the  State, 
that  not  it  but  the  Church  had  been  throughout  the  aggressor. 
He  seems  to  forget  that  the  Italian  Government  has  openly  and 
flagrantly  broken  the  very  law  of  guarantees  which  it  offered  to 
the  Pope  as  a  basis  of  agreement ;  that  even  if  the  original  flaw 
in  its  title  to  Rome  and  the  Pontifical  States  could  be  made  good, 
its  conduct  in  Rome,  above  all  its  dealings  with  the  Propaganda,  are 
enough  to  make  the  situation  "  intolerable,"  to  use  the  very  words 
of  the  Holy  Father.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  Roman 
question  here  at  the  end  of  a  lengthy  examination  of  other  topics, 
but  this  much  must  be  said — the  great  misfortune  of  Italy  haCs 
been  that  the  party  which  accomplished  her  unity  was  a  party  in 
the  main  hostile  to  religion,  and  quite  as  eager  to  humble  the 
Chief  of  Christendom  and  to  break  up  the  monasteries,  as  to  unite 
north  and  south,  and  drive  the  foreigner  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
party  of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  was  determined  that,  if  possible^ 
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united  Italy  should  not  be  Catholic ;  the  party  of  Cavour,  which 
these  others  were  forced  to  folio w^  was  equally  determined  that 
the  only  unity  allowed  to  Italy  should  be  a  unity  under  the 
headship  of  Piedmont.  There  was  no  real  reason,  there  is  no 
reason  still,  why  Rome,  the  Rome  of  the  Popes,  should  not  be  at 
once  the  centre  of  Christendom  and  the  capital  of  a  united  Italy. 
But  this  is  only  because  unity  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
present  state  of  things.  There  i3  a  federal  union  as  well  as  the 
union  under  a  single  crown  and  a  single  legislature,  and  federal 
union  is  possible  with  more  than  one  prince  as  well  as  more 
than  one  legislature.  German  unity  exists  as  well  as  Italian 
unity,  and  yet  there  are  more  than  one  crowned  king  in  Germany. 
Now,  in  1859  and  1860  everything  was  shaping  itself  in  Italy  for 
a  federal  union,  which  would  have  left  a  local  independence  to 
each  of  the  States,  while  combining  their  forces  for  common 
defence.  A  large  number  of  questions  would  have  been  referred 
to  a  legislature  chosen  by  all  Italy,  and  meeting  in  Rome,  or 
some  other  of  the  great  cities,  to  deal  with  the  common  interests 
of  the  whole  country.  The  House  of  Savoy  would  have  held  a 
proud  position,  for  its  head  would  have  been  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Italy,  and  its  dominions  would  have  extended  through  all 
the  north.  Under  such  a  system  Italy  would  have  been  spared 
the  sacrilegious  attack  on  Rome,  the  rupture  with  the  Papacy,  the 
five  years  of  mutual  slaughter  in  the  South,  the  disgrace  of  Cus- 
tozza  and  Lissa,  the  enormous  debt,  and  the  crushing  ta^^ation  of 
to-day.  But  Cavour  and  his  fellow-conspirators  would  not  have 
it  so.  The  treacherous  attack  on  the  South,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a  speedy  invasion  of  the  Papal  States,  put  an  end  to  the 
project  of  an  Italian  confederation  just  as  it  was  ripening  into 
reality.  It  was  agreed  by  the  makers  of  Italy  that  she  should 
come  into  existence  in  open  hostility  to  the  Church.  It  seems  as 
if,  even  if  there  had  been  no  Roman  question,  this  character 
would  have  been  impressed  upon  the  movement ;  for  years  before 
a  blow  was  struck  at  Rome  the  war  with  the  Church  began  by 
.the  attack  on  Church  property  in  the  old  Sardinian  kingdom. 
We  have  seen  how  one  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to  make  the 
Italy  of  to-day  anything  but  a  strong  and  prosperous  State,  while 
the  vice  of  her  origin  clouds  her  future,  and  imperils  her  con- 
tinued existence  among  the  nations.  The  attack  upon  religion 
has  reacted  upon  the  people  themselves.  If  the  results  are  not 
worse  than  they  are  it  is  because  there  is  still  in  Italy  an  active 
Catholic  body  suflBciently  in  earnest  and  sufficiently  well  organized 
to  control  the  local  elections,  and  secure  that  at  least  the  youth 
of  their  town  or  province  shall  be  brought  up  in  Christian  schools. 
But  for  all  that  there  are  sad  signs  of  growing  demoralization. 
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Mr,  Gallenga  is  do  pessimist,  but  he  has  to  write  passages  like 
this  ID  his  survey  of  the  Italy  of  to-day : — 

The  real  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  ''  there  is  something  rotten  in  the 
State  "  of  Italy.  It  may  well  be  pedantry  to  remind  the  Italians  that 
the  real  worth  of  a  nation  is  but  the  sum  of  all  its  private  and  domestic 
virtues ;  that  a  people  deaf  to  the  sense  of  duty  is  hardly  entitled  to 
exercise  any  right ;  that  a  people  who  never  learned  to  obey  has  done 
nothing  to  fit  herself  for  command.  Who  knows  it  not  ?  These  are 
truisms  easily  established  in  theory ;  but  how  many  are  there  to  carry 
ihem  out  into  practice  ?  Since  1859  the  population  has  largely  increased 
in  Italy  ;  more  work  is  done^  more  wealth  has  been  accumulated.  But 
can  we  feel  sure  that  this  increase  of  material  well-being  in  some 
classes  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  all  the  other  classes  ?  Must  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  evident  that 
the  lower  instincts — luxury,  avarice,  envy,  and  other  deadly  sins — ^have 
been  all  these  years  gaining  the  upper  hand  ?  Does  it  not  too  fre- 
quently happen  that  where  you  are  looking  ibr  the  countr}',  you  only 
find  the  town  or  province,  the  district  or  parish  ;  that  where  you  appeal 
to  patriotism  you  are  only  answered  by  egoism  ? 

Let  us  quote  what  he  says  a  little  further  od,  merely  premising 
that  our  author  holds  that  Italy  has  beeD,  to  use  his  owd  expres- 
sioD,  ''too  FreDchified/'  aDd  that  the  iDstitutioDS  of  the  new 
kiDgdom  are  too  democratic  for  the  couDtry^  aD  opiDioD  for  hold- 
iDg  which  the  ''cleiicals''  have  ofteD  been  doDOUDced  as  bad 
citizeDS. 

To  this  condition  [he  says]  Italy  has  been  brought  by  five  lustres  of 
French  democracy,  by  the  maxim  that  ''  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  and  even  perhaps  a  deal  better ; ''  by  the  notion  that  a  free 
citizen  has  a  right  to  all  liberties,  even  to  that  of  doing  wrong ;  that 
laws  are  only  made  to  be  broken ;  and  that  in  a  free  State,  whoever 
may  be  appointed  to  command,  no  one  is  bound  to  obey.  In  little 
more  than  five  lustres  Italy  has  brought  herself  to  the  condition  of 
**  La  France  Acephale  "  (headless  France).  There  is  hardly  a  class, 
hardly  a  party,  hardly  a  clique,  large  or  small,  hardly  an  individual,  in 
a  position  to  preside  over  the  country's  destinies.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  king — the  best  of  kings ;  but,  then,  modem  democracy  will  only 
tolerate  a  king  who  "  reigns  and  rules  not."  Italy  has  reached  only 
half  the  goal  aimed  at  by  Mazzini  when  he  wished  to  enthrone  *'  Dio  e 
il  Fopolo ''  (God  and  the  people).  The  people  is  sovereign,  but  God  is 
nowhere.  What  have  the  Democrats  done  with  Him  ?  They  have 
broken  the  laws,  the  earthly  ties  of  man  to  man,  and  they  have 
trampled  on  religion — 1>.,  on  conscience,  which  is  the  Divine  link  by 
which  alone  human  bonds  can  be  securely  riveted.  **  Away  with  the 
Pope !  Down  with  the  Priest !  Up  with  Godless  schools  in  a  Godless 
State  !  "  Such  is  the  Democratic  clamour  in  Italy ;  in  that  benighted 
country  where  nine- tenths  of  the  living  population  can  no  more  exist 
without  their  Santa  Messa  (Holy  Mass)  than  without  their  daily 
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bread ;  and  the  other  tenth  consists  of  arrant  infidels,  who  dare  not  die 
without  crying,  not  God !  God !  but  **  Un  prete  /  Un  prete  !  For 
God*s  sake  send  for  a  priest !  " 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Gallenga  does  not  end  his  book  in  a  very 
hopeful  spirit  A  tone  of  disappointment  runs  through  it,  and 
his  last  words  tell  more  of  perplexity  and  hoping  against  hope 
than  anything  else.  This  much  is  clear  to  him^  that  things 
cannot  go  on  as  they  are  going ;  that  Italy  is  not  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  have  been  ruling,  or  attempting  to  rule, 
her  for  the  last  "  five  lustres,"  the  last  twenty-five  years.  But 
he  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  full  force  of  this  admission.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Catholic  party  in  Italy,  obedient 
to  the  voice  of  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  has  systematically 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  national  or  State  politics.  Of  late 
years  they  have  organized  themselves  successfully  to  control  the 
elections  of  the  local  bodies,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  saving  the 
schools  from  the  anti-Catholic  propaganda  of  the  Government. 
But  so  far  as  concerned  the  elections  to  the  Parliament,  the 
formation  of  Ministries,  and  the  control  of  the  policy  of  the 
country  in  home  and  foreign  affairs,  the  Liberals  have  had  a 
perfectly  free  hand.  They  have  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
but  no  clerical  has  opposed  them.  The  result  is  that  a  veteran 
of  their  party,  one  who  was  risking  his  life  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  Italy,  years  before  most  of  them  were  born, 
can  only  speak  of  their  work  in  the  language  of  despair.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  condemnation  of  a  political  party  out  of  the 
mouth  of  one  of  its  own  prophets  ? 

Probably  there  is  much  more  that  is  good  in  Italy  at  the 
present  moment  than  Mr.  Gallenga  is  at  all  inclined  to  believe, 
and  this  because  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  all  the  good  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  for  him  are  merely  Clericals, 
Reactionaries,  Obscurantists.  Old  prejudices  blind  him,  and  he 
speaks  unjustly  and  harshly  of  men  in  whom  lies  the  best  hope 
of  Italy.  If  he  knew  the  Catholics  of  Italy  better,  if  he  would 
pay  some  attention  to  the  part  they  have  played  in  local  politics 
in  the  last  ten  years,  he  would  not  speak  so  despondently  of  the 
future.  The  power  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Italy  is  a  growing 
one.  Year  by  year  religious  instruction  is  restored  to  schools 
from  which  it  had  been  banished ;  year  by  year  new  provinces 
and  communes  elect  Catholic  councils.  Sooner  or  later  a  new 
crisis  will  arise  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  then  will  come  the  time  for 
the  Catholic  party,  organized  in  these  local  contests,  to  assert  its 
power  in  a  wider  field.  When  that  hour  does  come,  it  will  be  the 
work  of  the  Catholic  party  to  drive  from  power  the  promoters  of 
lawlessness  and  irreligion,  and  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  the 
evil  that  has  been  done  in  Italy  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
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If  leaders  are  found  equal  to  the  occasion  to  do  this  work  in  a 
bold  patriotic  spirit,  with  the  wisdom  to  secure  the  full  freedom 
of  the  Holy  See,  in  a  reconstructed  Italy,  while  still  ensuring  for 
their  country  a  place  among  the  nations,  such  a  change  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  brighter  time.  Everything  points  to  some 
form  of  Federalism  as  the  probable  solvent  of  the  many  diflScul- 
ties  of  the  Italian  question ;  but  before  the  solution  is  accom- 
plished it  may  perhaps  be  the  destiny  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  to 
pass  through  darker  days  than  they  have  yet  seen. 

A.  HiLLTARD  AtTERIDGE. 


Art.  VIII.— LIGHTFOOrS  ST.  IGNATIUS  AND  THE 

ROMAN  PRIMACY. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Part  II. :  "  St.  Ignatius ; "  '*  St.  Poly- 
carp."  By  J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Two  Volumes.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1885. 

^pHE  least  observant  student  must  be  forcibly  struck,  in  passing 
i  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  works  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  with  the  contrast  between  the  inspired  and  the  unin- 
spired writings.  Even  if  we  try  to  consider  both  from  their 
merely  human  side,  the  difference  in  clearness  of  expression  and 
literary  power  is  so  enormous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it 
undesigned  by  Providence.  The  pathetic  simplicity  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  eloquent  pen  of  St.  Paul,  were  indeed  divine 
instruments  of  great  power  in  the  conversion  of  the  world-  But, 
to  show  that  God  had  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  the  Apostles  were  succeeded  by  at  least  two 
generations,  more  profoundly  indifferent  to  literary  fame  than 
any  that  have  come  after  them.  The  husbandmen  were 
so  few,  and  the  harvest  so  great,  that  they  had  no  leisure  to 
write,  and  would  have  made  St.  Cyprian's  words  their  own : 
"  Non  magna  loquimur,  sed  vivimus.''  Moreover,  as  one  of  their 
number  has  told  us,  they  were  happy  in  hearing  those  speak  who 
had  been  taught  by  the  Divine  Master  himself  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  or  in  the  Holy  City,  and  rightly  thought  that  "the 
knowledge  gained  from  books  could  not  be  of  such  service  as 
that  which  flowed  from  the  living  and  enduring  voice.''  Yet, 
however  natural  their  silence,  and  however  providential  as  estab- 
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lishiDg  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  it  is  none  the  less  a 
serious  loss  to  their  heirs.  And,  even  of  the  scanty  literature  of 
those  times  that  has  come  down  to  us,  so  much  is  anonymous,  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  or  clearly  supposititious,  that  all  the  known 
writings  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles  could  be 
readily  contained  in  one  small  volume.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
how  this  scantiness  makes  it  difficult  and  unsafe  to  appeal  to 
their  testimony.  Above  all,  it  encourages  the  "fallacy  of 
silence"' — the  assumption  that  whatever  is  not  mentioned  in 
these  works  was  then  not  believed,  or  non-existent.  This  opinion 
is  patent  as  soon  as  pointed  out,  and  is  recognized  by  all ;  but  it 
is  so  tempting  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  denying  the  Apostolic 
origin  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  practices,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  a  popular  illustration  ;  others  will  occur  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  know  that  our  three 
great  English  Cardinals  have  been  constant  defenders  of  the  faith, 
and  that  there  is  perhaps  no  Catholic  teaching  which  could  not 
be  found  in  their  pages.  Yet  it  would  be  very  easy  to  extract  at 
random  fragments  from  their  works  which  would  make  a  volume 
larger  than  the  "  Opera  Patrum  Apostolicorum/*  and  yet  leave 
whole  provinces  of  Catholic  dogma  and  discipline  unmentioned. 
The  result  is,  that  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  are  a  debateable 
area,  and  as  it  were  a  hunting-ground,  in  which  each  one  finds 
what  he  has  gone  to  seek.  To  the  Anglican  they  reflect  the 
ideal  of  the  Church  of  England  as  he  understands  it ;  to  the 
Presbyterian,  a  congregational  system ;  while  to  French  and 
German  Bationalists  it  is  the  home  of  figments,  strange  and 
monstrous  as  those  which  people  the  outer  regions  of  mediaeval 
charts  and  travels.  We  may  be  glad  these  last  admit  that,  when 
the  darkness  lifts,  and  Origen,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  give  us 
light  enough  to  recognize  Christianity,  it  already  has  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Harnack,  to  whose 
works  we  shall  have  repeated  occasion  to  refer,  for  instance, 
says: — 

Kenan  has  clearly  seen  that  the  history  of  dogma  has  only  two 
periods,  and  that  the  alterations  which  Christianity  has  hved  through 
since  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church  bear  no  appreciable  ratio 
to  the  changes  which  it  experienced  before  that  Church  was  estab- 
lished. He  only  puts  the  date  of  that  establishment  too  early  in  the 
following  passage :  "  Si  nous  com  parens  le  Christianisme,  tel  qu'il 
existait  vers  Tan  180,  au  Christianisme  du  IV™*  et  V"*"  si^cles,  au 
Christianisme  du  moyen  %e,  au  Christianisme  de  nos  jours,  nous 
trouvons  qu'en  r^alite  il  s'est  augment^  de  tr^s  peu  de  chose  dans  les 
si^cles  qui  ont  suivis." 

The  admission  is  important  enough — indeed,  in  any  other 
department  of  history  it  would  probably  suffice  to  command 
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general  assent.  But  it  only  limits  the  province  of  the  Catbolio 
apologist,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  first  two  centuries  as  the  central  position  in  the  battle-field. 
Happily,  we  can  recognize  most  fully  the  learning,  diligence,  and 
desire  for  perfect  fairness  of  all  our  chief  opponents,  even  where, 
alas !  they  are  led  furthest  astray  by  some  antecedent  fallacy,  or 
some  misconception  of  the  very  nature  of  revealed  truth. 

Among  such  honoured  opponents  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  long  held 
one  of  the  highest  places.  His  commentaries  on  several  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  his  answer  to  the  author  of  "  Supernatural 
Religion,"  are  well  known  to  all  students.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  critical  edition  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome.  In  the  present 
work  he  gives  us  the  result  of  many  years'  study,  all  the  more 
valuable  because  he  has  modified  the  opinions  with  which  he 
started.  If,  as  we  have  heard,  it  has  delayed  the  publication  of 
his  commentary  on  the  Ephesians,  our  gain  is  not  unmixed, 
though  this  latter  volume,  we  hope,  may  now  soon  be  accessible 
to  us.  A  great  part  of  his  present  work  was  written  before  the 
end  of  1S78.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  and  his  leisure  has  been  too  scanty  to  allow  of  rapid 
progress.  Every  student  will  sympathize  with  his  regret  tbat 
*^for  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  months  together,  I  have  not  found 
time  to  write  a  single  line  ;  "  all  do  not  know  at  the  cost  of  how 
great  self-denial  his  work  has  been  at  last  accomplished.  It  has 
no  doubt  gained  by  the  opportunities  of  reconsideration  and 
revision  which  this  delay  has  given,  though  we  doubt  whether 
the  general  arrangement  has  not  suffered  from  such  constant 
interruption.  A  very  competent  judge  has  said  that  it  'Ms  the 
most  learned  and  careful  patristic  monograph  which  has  appeared 
in  the  present  century ; "  and  all  will  agree  that  it  exhausts  its 
subject,  and  scarcely  allows  of  the  possibility  of  a  future  editor. 
Catholics  in  particular  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  so  abun* 
dantly  vindicating  a  Father,  whose  letters,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  are  one  of  their  most  precious  inheritances.  Independently 
of  their  matter,  the  history  of  St.  Ignatius'  Epistles  is  of  sufficient 
general  interest  to  call  for  a  short  account  of  them. 

When  literature  first  began  to  dawn  in  the  Middle  Ages^ 
seventeen  epistles,  attributed  to  St.  Ignatius,  were  in  circulation 
in  Western  Europe.  Four  of  these,  purporting  to  be  a  corre- 
spondence between  our  saint  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  were  soon  recognized  to  be  clumsy  forgeries.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
is  careful  to  clear  St.  Bernard  of  the  charge  of  having  thought 
them  genuine.  The  remaining  thirteen  were  at  first  naturally 
accepted,  but  by  degrees  it  was  discovered  that  Eusebius  knew 
only  seven  letters ;  that  the  quotations  in  that  author  and 
"Theodoret  diverged  greatly  from  the  text,  and  that  many  of  the 
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references  to  early  Christian   history  were  gross  anachronismB 
and  blunders.   At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  another  influence 
came   into   play ;  the  support  given  by  the  Epistles,  as  then 
known,  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  and  to  episcopacy,  led 
writers  to  support  or  deny  them,  according  to  their  theological 
doctrines.     Catholics  generally  (with  the  notable  exception  of 
Petarius)  accepted  them ;   Protestants  did  not  deny  a  nucleus^ 
but  excised  whatever  did  not  suit  their  several  views.      The  way 
in  which  tlie  shorter  text  was  next  discovered  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  the  English  reader.     Ussher,  the  learned  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  observed  that  the  quotations  from  St. 
Ignatius  in  three  English  writers  (Robert  Grossteste,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  two  Franciscans,  John  Tyssington  and  William 
Wodeforde),   while   agreeing   exactly   with    the   quotations    in 
Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  differed  considerably  from  the  "  Long 
Recension  ^^  hitherto  known.     He  therefore  looked  for  a  more 
correct  text  in   the  English  libraries ;    and  his  search  was  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  two  Latin  MSS.,  which  he  published 
in  1644.     The  original  Greek  was  published  two  years  later  by 
Isaac  Voss^  except  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  first 
brought  out  by  Ruinart  in  1689.     The  discovery  of  the  Vossian 
text   brought  no  relief  to  the  Presbyterian  divines,  who   had 
always  admitted  a  genuine  nucleus,  but  excised  all  the  passages- 
testifying  to  episcopacy.     The  most  learned  of  these  objectors 
(Daill^)  was  answered  by  Pearson,  as  it  was   generally  agreed 
finally,  and  the  controversy  slept  for  near  two  hundred  years* 
But  in  1845  Cureton  published  a  Syriac  version,  which  contained 
only  three  epistles  and  a  fragment  of  a  fourth,  all  in  a  shorter 
form  than  the  Vossian  recension.     He  contended  that  he  had 
now  discovered  the  primitive  text,  of  which  the  Vossian  letters 
were  an  expansion ;  and  he  was  at  once  answered  by  his  brother 
canon    of    Westminster,    Wordsworth,    who    characteristically 
asserted  that  the  Syriac  was  "  a  miserable  epitome  made  by  aa 
Eutychian  heretic.'^     At  first  the  current  of  opinion  turned  in 
favour  of  Cureton's  view,  the  Catholic  critics,  Hefele  and  Den- 
zinger,  being  in  a  minority  in  opposing  it ;  but  it  has  gradually 
come  to  be  seen  that  there  existed  an  early  Syriac  version  of  the 
whole  thirteen  letters  (both  Vossian  and  spurious),  and  that  the 
quotations  in  early  writers  are  from  the  Vossian  recension ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  Cureton's  text  is  merely  an  abbre- 
viation.    Hefele,  Alzog,  and  others  considered  it  was  drawn  up 
with  an  ascetical  aim  by  some  Syrian  monk  ;   Lightfoot  is  more 
probably  correct  in  supposing  the  selections  made  due  to  no  fixed 
principle,  but    to    be    mainly  accidental.     It  is  not  so  easy  to- 
know  who  composed  the  additional  letters  and  interpolations  of 
the  "Long  Recension,"  and  with  what  object.     But  a  number  of 
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circumstaDces  converge  in  pointing  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  as  their  date,  Cardinal  Newman's  critical  sagacity  having 
anticipated  the  results  of  later  inquiry.  He  considers  the  writer 
to  have  been  an  Arian,  an  opinion  which  Lightfoot  endorses  so 
far  as  to  suppose  his  policy  was  intended  to  reconcile  Arianisin 
and  Catholicism.  Funk,  the  latest  Catholic  editor,  argues  (not 
we  think  quite  satisfactorily)  that  he  was  an  Apollinarian.  The 
forger  must  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  "  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions,'' if  he  was  not  indeed  the  author  or  editor  of  that 
work,  as  Ussher  and  Harnack  suppose. 

We  may,  then,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Vossian  recension 

is  the  original  form  of  the  Ignatian  letters ;  and  the  next  question 

is,  have  we  suflficient  proof  of  their    authenticity  ?     The   chief 

evidence  is  the  epistle  of  St.  Folycarp  to  the  Philippians,  which 

refers  to  them  by  name,  and  this  is  in  turn  vouched  for  by  St, 

Irenaous,  and  further  identified  by  Eusebius  and  other  witnesses. 

This  is  so   adequate,  that  Prof.  Harnack,  whose  competence  is 

undoubted,  and  whose  religious  system  makes  it  inconvenient  for 

him  to  receive  the  letters,  admits  it  to  be  "  testimony  as  strong  to 

the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  as  any  that  can  be  conceived  of* 

We  need  not,  therefore,  weary  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of 

the  mass  of  corroborative  proof  which  Bishop  Lightfoot's  great 

learning  has  enabled  him  to  collect,  though  cumulatively  it  is 

strong  confirmation.     He  also  shows  that  the  circumstances  of 

his  condemnation,  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  death,  are  not  diffi* 

culties  (as  has  often  been  objected),  but  support  the  genuineness  of 

his  account     A  prisoner  of  no  public  importanoa,  but  merely  one 

of  the  many  provincial  consdcts  sent  to  Rome  for  the  wild-beast 

shows,  would  be  contemptuously  allowed  just  such  freedom  of 

intercourse  with  those  who  chose  to  bribe  his  guards,  as  the  saint 

was.     Lucian's  account  of  Peregrinus  would  prove  this,  even  if 

he  did  not  intend  a  caricature  of  St.  Ignatius,  as  Lightfoot,  with 

Baur  and  Renan,  suppose. 

Our  saint's  appeal  to  the  Romans,  not  to  prevent  his  martyr- 
dom, is  a  strong  argument  for  the  genuineness,  and  even  for  the 
date,  of  his  epistles.  In  the  early  part  of  Trajan^s  reign  there 
were  Christians  enough  in  high  place  in  Rome  to  have  obtained 
his  pardon  ;  twenty  years  earlier,  or  twenty  years  later^  such 
could  not  have  been  found.  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  other 
reasons  which  induce  Dr.  Lightfoot  to  follow  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  in  assigning  the  martyrdom  to  some  time  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  (100-118).  Harnack  argues  for  a  date  later  than  130, 
but  without  any  external  probability  that  we  can  discover,  merely 
because  of  the  difficulties  he  finds  in  reconciling  the  earlier  time 

*  The  Expositor,  sec.  3,  vol.  iiL  p.  11. 
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with  his  own  theories  of  doctrine  and  Church  discipline.  With 
this  exception,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made,  we  believe,  to 
shake  Dr.  Lightfoot's  conclusions ;  *  so  that  we  may  safely  proceed 
to  treat  these  letters  as  the  writings  of  a  saint,  and  a  bishop,  on 
his  way  to  martyrdom,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century. 
Their  personal  interest  is  unique,  and,  if  we  may  say  so, 
dramatic.  We  are  not  gradually  prepared  for  the  beautiful 
character  they  reveal  to  us,  nor  privileged  to  witness  his  advance 
in  holiness,  until  he  was  at  length  worthy  of  his  crown.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  a  heathen  in  early  life^ 
but  had  '^  found  mercy,*'  and  at  his  baptism  had  taken  the  name  • 
"  Theophoros/'  to  keep  constantly  before  his  mind  his  union  with 
God.  As  to  the  rest,  he  comes  before  us,  like  Melchisedec,  out 
of  the  darkness  "  into  the  darkness,"  for  one  moment  only  in  the 
light  of  day.  Yet  so  vivid  and  distinct  are  the  features  of  his 
personality,  as  revealed  to  us,  in  the  few  weeks  of  his  journey 
from  Antioch  to  his  end  in  Rome,  that  we  have  a  less  intimate 
knowledge  of  many  saints  whose  whole  life  has  been  before  the 
world.  His  desire  for  martyrdom  appealed  most  strongly,  of 
course,  to  the  Church  of  the  times  of  persecution.  The  pathetic 
letter  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  pleads  not  to  be  deprivied  of 
his  crown,  became  (as  Bishop  Lightfoot  says)  "  a  sort  of  martyr's 
manual."  Its  influence  can  be  traced  in  all  the  earliest  authentic 
records  of  martyrdom,  and  it  must  have  helped  unnumbered  souls 
to  endure  even  fiercer  torments.  One  sentence  above  all,  "  I  am 
the  wheat  of  God,  and  am  ground  by  the  teeth  of  beasts,  that  I 
may  be  found  the  pure  bread  of  Christ,''  has  had  an  attraction 
for  the  faithful  in  every  age^  such  as  no  other  uninspired  language 
possesses.  It  is  quoted  by  the  earliest  Fathers ;  is  handed  down  to 
us  as  his  characteristic  sentence,  in  his  life  in  the  Divine  Office ; 
above  all,  is  chosen,  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  fitness,  for  the 
'^  Communion  "  in  the  Mass  of  his  feast. t  Many  other  phrases, 
less  commonly  known,  bum  with  as  intense  a  desire  for  suflfering 
and  death.  To  quote  only  a  few  :  ''  My  birth-pangs  are  at  hand  • 
pardon  me,  brethren ;  do  not  hinder  me  from  living.  Pardon 
me;  what  is  expedient   for  me  I  know;  now  I  begin  to  be  a 


*  We  say  this,  although  we  have  received  for  review  "  The  Ignatian 
Epistles  entirely  Spurious,"  by  Dr.  Killen,  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Faculty  in  Ireland.  His  language  is  flippant  and  often  discourteous  to 
one  whose  services  in  interpreting  St.  Paul's  Epistles  should  have  com- 
manded his  respect ;  his  competence  may  be  gauged  "by  his  ascribing  the 
Ignatian  letters  to  St.  Callistus ;  and  the  weakness  dt  his  case  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  gratuitous  hypotheses  which  he  haB  to  substitute  for 
Dr.  I^htfoot's  supported  conclusion^. 

t  We  do  not  remark  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  notices  anywhere  the  very 
beautiful  Mass  for  St.  Ignatius'  Day  m  the  Roman  Misisal;  and  therefore 
fear  he  has  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  With  it'. 
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disciple.^  And,  even  more  touchingly  in  another  epistle  (Smym. 
iv.  2) :  "  Near  the  sword^  near  unto  Gkxl ;  surrounded  by  beasti^ 
surrounded  by  God/'  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  humble 
fear :  "  I  love  indeed  to  suffer,  but  know  not  if  I  be  worthy  * 
(Trail,  iv.  2).  "  Being  in  bonds  for  Christ's  sake  I  fear  the  more, 
as  yet  imperfect ;  but  your  prayer  unto  God  shall  perfect  me, 
that  I  may  obtain  the  lot  which  hath  been  granted  me  in  mercy  '* 
(Philad.  V.  1).  His  earnest  desire  for  death  is  but  the  most 
striking  instance  of  that  ardent  love  for  his  incarnate  Lord  which 
is  the  motive  of  every  word  and  act  And  it  is  especially  inter- 
esting for  us  to  remark,  how  that  love  takes  the  form  most 
familiar  to  the  modern  Church,  and  pours  forth  its  worship  and 
devotion  before  every  detail  of  the  Sacred  Humanity.  We  can 
conceive  no  saint  of  later  times  uniting  himself  more  heartily  with 
the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  the  Precious  Blood,  to  the 
Five  Wounds  of  our  Lord,  which  are  counted  a  reproach  to  Catho- 
lics to  day,  than  this  disciple  of  the  Apostles.  The  same  is  no 
doubt  true  of  the  saints  of  every  time.  Even  the  stately  language 
of  St.  Clement  seems  to  bend,  when  he  bids  the  Corinthians 
"  look  intently  on  the  blood  of  Christy  and  see  how  precious  unto 
God  His  Father  is  His  bloody  which  hath  been  shed  for  oar 
salvation,  and  brought  the  grace  of  repentance  to  the  whole 
world.  .  .  .  For  the  love  He  bore  us,  the  Lord  Jesu» Christ  gave 
His  blood  for  us.  His  flesh  for  our  flesh,  His  soul  for  our  soul " 
(vii.  4 ;  xlix.  6).  But  the  works  of  all  the  earlier  writers  were 
written  under  circumstances,  of  various  kinds,  which  checked  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  their  piety.  In  St.  Ignatius'  letters 
alone  we  seem  privileged  to  hear  the  outpourings  of  a  soul  before 
that  mystery  of  divine  condescension,  which  was  the  sun  and 
centre  of  the  Catholic  spiritual  life,  then  as  now. 

The  word  *'  pasaioQ  "  was  ever  on  his  lips.  In  Christ's  passion  is 
involved  the  peace  of  one  Church,  and  the  joy  of  another.  Unto  His 
passion  the  penitent  sinner  must  return ;  from  His  passion  the  false 
heretic  dissents ;  into  His  passion  all  men  must  die ;  His  passion  the 
saint  himself  strives  to  imitate ;  the  blood  of  His  passion  purifies  the 
water  of  baptism  ;  the  tree  of  the  pission  is  the  stock  from  which  the 
Church  has  sprung  ;  the  passion  is  a  special  feature  which  distinguishes 
the  Grospel.* 

The  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  are  the  source  of  his  most 
moving  appeals,  and  are  used  to  signify  the  essential  elements 
of  the  life  of  grace.  ^'  Regenerate  yourselves  in  faith,  which 
is  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  and  in  charity,  which  is  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ/'    "  I  desire  the  bread  of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of 

*  Lightfoot :  note  on  Ephes.  Inscr. 
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Christ,  who  is  of  David's  seed ;  and  I  desire  for  drink  His  blood, 
which  is  charity  incorruptible/^  He  does  not  even  hesitate  to 
speak  of  "  the  blood  of  God,"  and  '*  the  passion  of  God,"  thus 
using  language  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  has  been 
made  a  reproach  to  Catholics  by  some  who  have  not  realized  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  nor  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and 
antiquity.  We  have  seen,  in  the  last  sentence  quoted,  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  the  form  in  which  his  thoughts  of  our  Lord's 
incarnate  body  and  blood  naturally  flow.  But  his  assertion  of 
the  Real  Presence  is  not  to  be  gathered  only  from  such  indirect 
evidence.  He  has  supplied  the  Church  with  one  of  her  most 
beautiful  thoughts,  when  he  urges  the  Ephesians  to  continue  in 
the  breaking  of  that  ^^  one  bread,  which  is  the  medicine  of 
immortality,  the  antidote  against  dying."  *  Again,  speaking  of 
the  Docetse,  he  says :  *^  These  abstain  from  the  Eucharist  and 
from  prayer,  because  they  confess  not  that  the  Eucharist  is  the 
flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and 
which  the  Father  by  His  mercy  raised  again."  Here  Dr.  Light- 
foot  appears  to  us  to  have  somewhat  missed  the  point.  St. 
Ignatius  is  not  employing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  an  argument 
for  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  natural  body,  though  of  course  it  might 
be  so  used  :  he  is  rather  pointing  out  the  practical  results  of  the 
heresy  which  denied  that  reality.  But,  either  way,  the  sentence 
would  be  devoid  of  all  meaning,  unless  written  by  one  who 
believed  in  the  Real  Presence,  and  assumed  his  hearers*  belief 
also.f  In  the  one  case,  mere  bread  and  wine  would  correspond 
more  closely  to  an  apparent  than  to  a  real  body ;  in  the  other 
case,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  the  Docetse  should  not  join 
in  receiving  it.  This  is  strengthened  by  his  presently  adding 
the  necessity  of  priestly  consecration,  for  the  valid  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  "  Let  that  Eucharist  be  considered  valid 
(jSejSata)  which  is  celebrated  under  the  bishop,  or  by  one  to 
whom  he  hath  committed  it."  The  whole  spiritual  life  is  summed 
up  in  "  having  Jesus  Christ  in  you;"  in  being  xp^(TTO(j)6poi :  faith 
is  the  flesh  of  Christ,  charity  His  blood.  The  most  distinctively 
Christian  virtue  is  put  upon  its  true  foundation,  in  the  sentence : 
'•'If  any  one  is  able  to  remain  in  virgin  purity,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Lord's  flesh,  let  him  remain  also  in  humility ; ''  which  implies 
that  a  life  of  chastity  was  highly  esteemed,  and  was  already  the 


•*  Jacobson  compares  the  "  immortalitatis  aliinonia,"  of  the  Post-Com- 
munion of  the  twenty-first  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

t  This  is  pressed  by  Mohler  and  Freppel.  It  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  an  Anglican  divine,  Wotton  (if  Jacobson's  note  is  to  be  trusted)  con- 
sidered that  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  we  have  quoted  was  a  denial 
of  the  Real  Presence,  and  aflBrmed  merely  an  action  of  grace  upon  the  soul 
of  the  recipient. 
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subject  of  a  vow.  In  another  sentence^  of  acknowledged  diffi- 
culty^ St  Ignatius  seems  to  recognize  some,  widows  in  outward 
condition,  but  virgins  in  the  sight  of  God. 

To  a  mind  thus  penetrated  with  the  reality  and  the  results  of 
the  Incarnation,  the  prevailing  heresy  of  that  day  must  have 
been  peculiarly  hateful.  The  only  trace  that  Docetism  has  left 
behind  it^  is  in  the  decisive  testimony  of  St.  Ignatius  to  the 
identity  of  doctrine  and  devotion  in  the  primitive  and  the  modem 
Church.  The  test  to  which  he  appeals  is  characteristic  of  that 
early  age,  and  very  instructive  for  our  own.  The  tradition  of 
the  Apostolic  Churches  is  not  set  forth  to  discriminate  truth  from 
falsehood,  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Irenseus,  nor  is  Scripture  quoted^ 
as  in  later  writers ;  but  the  living  voice  of  the  Church  in  its 
pastors  is  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith.  St.  Ignatius  is,  above  all 
others,  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy ;  he 
asserts  constantly  and  urgently,  with  every  variety  of  argument 
and  metaphor,  the  claims  of  the  episcopacy  to  the  obedience  of 
the  faithful.  The  bishop  presides  in  the  place  of  God,  the 
presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  council  of  Apostles,  and  the 
deacons  are  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  with  the  voice  of  God,  unto  them  to 
whom  I  spake ;  attach  yourselves  to  the  Bishop  and  the  presbytery 
and  the  deacons.  .  .  .  lie  is  my  witness,  for  whom  I  am  bound,  that 
1  have  not  learned  this  from  man's  llesh  :  but  the  Spirit  proclaimed 
this  :  without  the  Bishop  do  nothing.  All  that  are  God's  and  Jesus 
Christ's,  tlui  same  arc  with  the  Bishops.  Whoso  seeth  the  Bishop  to 
ho  silent,  let  him  fear  him  the  more ;  for  we  must  every  way  receive 
him,  whom  the  master  of  the  house  sendeth  to  govern  his  family,  as 
as  the  sender  himself.  Clearly^  then,  wc  must  look  upon  tiie  Bishop 
as  upon  the  Lord  Himself. 

ISuch  are  a  few  examples,  taken  almost  at  random,  from  the 
passages  on  tlie  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  which  all  the  letters, 
save  uue,  are  full  It  is  the  more  interesting  and  satisfactory  to 
us  that  Bishop  Lightfoot  should  have  edited  St.  Ignatius^  because 
a  learned  treatise  in  one  of  his  other  works  *  implied  what  we 
may  without  ollenco  call  a  "  low  "  view  of  the  episcopacy,  as  well 
as  a  denial  of  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  priesthood.  The 
latter  subject  is  outside  of  our  present  province ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  we  are  compelled  to  put  aside  the  question  of  the 
Apostolic  succession  in  the  episcopate,  liopiog  to  be  able  to 
return  to  both  on  some  future  occasion.  In  that  which  now  more 
immediately  concerns  us,  we  are  glad  to  be  in  greater  agreement 
than  we  were  with  the  former  work.     Dr.  Light  foot  now,  indeed. 


*  'J'h«^  ••  Excursus  on  the  Christian  Ministry."  and  note  on  PhiL  i,  1,  in 
the  ••  rommentary  on  the  rhilipi>ians.'' 
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complains  a  meaning  has  been  put  upon  his  language  which  he  did 
not  intend,  and  we  hope  therefore  we  may  have  misunderstood 
him.  He  says  that  he  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  Cardinal 
Newman's  language  *  on  this  very  subject ;  thus  appearing  to 
accept  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  episcopate,  and  only  questioning 
the  time  at  which  it  became  localized.  We  are  quite  prepared 
to  grant  that  jurisdiction  may  very  possibly — nay,  probably — 
have  been  surrendered  by  the  Apostles  at  diflFerent 'periods, 
according  to  the  respective  needs  of  the  places  where  they  conse- 
crated bishops.  But  we  cannot  admit  the  argument  from 
confusing  order  and  jurisdiction,  a  fallacy  which  runs  through  the 
present  remarks  on  the  episcopate,  as  well  as  the  **  Essay  on  the 
Christian  Ministry ;  '*  and  we  will  therefore  very  briefly  state  our 
reasons  for  not  being  convinced  by  his  arguments.  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  admissions  are  these : — 1.  The  episcopate  was  clearly 
established  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  if 
St.  James  was  not  an  Apostle.  2.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  show 
that  Timothy  and  Titus  exercised  episcopal  functions  in  Ephesus 
and  Crete,  by  the  appointment  of  St.  Paul.  3.  Episcopacy  was 
firmly  and  widely  established,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  early  in 
the  second  century,  and  therefore  under  the  influence  of  St.  John. 
'^  If  the  evidence  for  its  extension  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
^gean  at  this  epoch  be  resisted^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  single  fact  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  can  be  regarded  as 
established."  These  statements  appear  to  us  to  concede  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  way  of  historical  evidence,  to  prove  the  origin 
of  the  episcopal  order.  But  each  of  them  is  subject  to  certain 
qualifications.  1.  As  to  St.  James's  position  in  Jerusalem,  Dr. 
Lightfoot  remarks  that  on  three  occasions  the  Apostles  and  the 
presbyters  of  that  city  alone  are  mentioned.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  these  three  cases  (Acts  xv.  4,  23  ;  xvi.  4)  the  matter  treated 
of  is  not  a  diocesan  one,  but  concerns  the  whole  Church.  This 
is  surely  an  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  2.  He  considers 
that  SS.  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not  appointed  to  fixed  sees,  but 
were  ^^  apostolic  delegates,"  whose  position  was  transitory  and 
whose  office  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  St.  Paul  wrote.  But 
of  the  only  passages  to  which  he  refers,  two  (1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  Tit. 
i.  5)  merely  prove  that  their  jurisdiction  was  derived  from  the 
Apostle;  one  (1  Tim.  iii.  14)  that  St.  Paul  himself  hoped  shortly 
to  visit  Timothy ;  while  the  other  three  (2  Tim.  iv.  9,  21 ;  Tit. 
iii.  12)  are  to  recall  them  "ad  limina  Apostolorum,"  for  the 
Apostle's  own  comfort,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 


*  Note  on  "  The  Theology  of  the  Seven  Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  *'  in  Essays, 
vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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3.  There  is  some  amount  of  evideDce  that  episcopacy  was  le 
completely  established  in  other  parts  of  the  Church  than  i 
Asia  Minor  or  Palestine.  Much  of  this  evidence  is  purely  n^ 
tive^  due  to  our  very  scanty  knowledge  of  early  Choich  histor 
.  and  is  merely  one  of  the  '^  fallacies  of  silence"  to  which  n 
referred  above.  The  positive  indications  are  very  slight  inde» 
Bome  we  shall  deal  with  presently  in  connection  with  tb 
primacy.  St.  Clement's  letter  to  the  Corinthians  make 
mention  of  no  bishop ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  i 
was  written  imply  that  the  see  (as  we  should  now  say)  wa 
vacant  His  language  with  regard  to  Apollo — ''a  man  approve 
by  the  Apostles  "  * — taken  in  connection  with  1  Cor.  iii.  £2,  ca 
leave  little  doubt  that  Apollo  exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  then 
and  Dr.  Lightfoot  himself  remarks  that  fifty  years  later  Primi] 
was  Bishop  of  Corinth,  and  had  been  preceded  by  several  othen 
In  Philippic  St.  Paul  salutes  only  the  "  bishops  and  deacons ; 
St.  Polycarp  only  the  "  presbyters  and  deacons."  Yet  the  forme 
commends  to  his  ''  true  yoke-fellow  "  a  duty  which  at  least  implic 
jurisdiction.^  And  in  the  time  of  the  latter  it  is  scarcely  con 
ceivable  that  Philippi  should  be  an  exception  to  the  episcopa 
government  around.  Zahn  suggests  that  the  see  was  probabl; 
vacant ;  Kothe,|  that  remonstrance  and  exhortation^  such  a 
St.  Polycarp's  letter  contains,  could  be  suitably  conveyed  only  ti 
his  subordinates  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Besides  the  pai 
ticular  answers  to  objections,  there  is  one  general  one.  Th 
words  iirtfTKOwog  and  ir^ncrfivTtpog  were  only  two  out  of  a  laigi 
number  of  terms  used  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apostoli 
Fathers  for  bi/^hops  and  priests  (it  is  convenient  in  English  t 
follow  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  use  these  two  words,  the  "  sacerdote 
primi  onlinis  et  secundi,"  respectively).  Until  the  time,  at  least 
of  St.  Irenaeus,  they  are  only  employed  in  their  modem  precia 
sense  by  St.  Ignatius;  all  other  writers  rather  using  them  t 
signify  the  office  than  the  order  of  the  persons  spoken  oi 
'E7r/(rk'07roc  is  usually  applied  to  those  who  have  cure  of  souls,  o 
ordinary  jurisdiction, TT/afff/juTc/uoc  being  used  when  no  such  qualit; 
is  referred  to,  or  when  the  honour  in  which  they  are  to  be  hel< 
is  brought  specially  forward.^  By  the  time  of  St  Irenaeu 
iiritTKoirog  had  become  so  far  restricted  to  bi^shops,  that  he  wa 


*  irpoafKklBi^Tf  dvdpL  dcdoKi/Aacr/icVfia  vnp*  airoaroXois^  cap.  47. 

t  Phil.  iv.  3. 

:f  •♦  Anfange  d.  Chr.  Kircbo/'  i).  410. 

^  We  are  of  course  aware  tnut  various  opinions  have  been  carren 
among  theologians  concerning  the  use  of  these  terms.  The  one  state 
above  is  the  most  generally  held,  is  substantially  the  same  as  Dr.  Lighl 
foot's,  and  appears  to  follow  of  necessity  from  the  use  made  by  the  Gonnc; 
of  Trent  of  Acts  xx.  2b. 
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compelled  to  paraphrase  Acts  xx.  17."*^  We  are  of  course  far 
from  denying  that  this  rapid  change  of  language  did  not  corre- 
spond to  a  real  change  of  ecclesiastical  conditions.  It  is  very 
probable,  as  Petavius  and  many  other  theologians  have  held,  that 
the  number  of  persons  having  episcopal  powers  and  ordinary 
jurisdiction  was  in  some  places  very  large.  Even  St.  Ignatius 
expected  the  bishop  to  know  all  that  passed  in  his  community, 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  each  member  of  it  by  name.  Our 
only  contention  is,  that  the  episcopate  was  not  "  formed  out  of 
the  presbyterate  by  elevation,"  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks:  the 
reverse  would  be  a  closer  expression  of  the  facts.  The  history 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  first  two  centuries,  as  he  has 
summed  up  the  facts,  seems  to  us  only  explicable  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  both  these  orders  were  originally  instituted  separately 
])y  the  Apostles,  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  being  long  reserved  to 
the  episcopal  order,  and  only  gradually  communicated  to  priests. 
Every  other  view  is  open  to  the  crushing  objection  that  men, 
who  do  not  readily  submit  even  to  an  authority  which  they 
know  to  be  divine,  could  never  have  been  persuaded  to  accept 
it  as  a  novelty  without  a  protest,  of  which  there  is  no  trace. 

St.  Ignatius  looked  to  another  test  of  the  living  voice  of  the 
Church,  beyond  its  expression  through  its  pastors.  He  most 
urgently  enforces  the  unity  of  the  Church  throughout  the  whole 
world.  He  bids  St.  Polycarp  "  have  a  care  for  the  unity,  than 
which  nothing  is  better."  And  to  others  he  says :  "  All  that 
shall  repent  and  turn  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  they  too  shall 
be  God*s.^^  An  earnest  warning  is  given  against  schism,  inde- 
^  pendently  of  false  doctrine  :  *^  Be  not  deceived,  my  brethren,  if 
any  man  follow  one  who  makes  a  schism  {(Txitovri),  he  doth 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  if  any  one  walk  in  another 
doctrine,  he  consenteth  not  to  the  Passion."  This  Church  is  of 
universal  extension,  for  *^  the  bishops  who  are  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  are  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  Church  universal  is 
therefore  distinguished  by  him  from  each  individual  church  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  and  the  word  '^  Catholic  "  is  first  employed 
to  designate  it.  "  Where  the  bishop  is,  there  let  the  multitude 
be ;  just  as  where  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Church  Catholic.^' t 

The  parallel  between  the  particular  churches  and  the  Church 
universal — the  microcosms  and  the  macrocosm — implies  a  visible 
head  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  each  diocese ;  and  our  saint 


*  The  translation  of  the  Yulgate,  "  majores  nata  Ecclesise,"  is  appa- 
rently another  example  of  this. 

t  Smym.  viii.  2.  This  sentence  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
genuineness  of  tho  Epistles.  Bishop  Lightfoot  snows,  by  parallel  passages, 
that  in  the  sense  given  above  it  involves  no  anachronism. 
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leaves  ns  in  no  doubt  where  that  head  is  to  be  foand.  The  most 
celebrated  of  all  his  letters  is  addressed  to  the  Romans  ;  its  testi- 
mony has  often  been  quoted,  not  always  correctly,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  Dr.  Lightfoot  deals  with  it.  The  inscrip^ 
tion  of  the  letter  is  to  "  the  Church  that  hath  found  mercy  .... 
that  hath  been  beloved  and  been  enlightened  (Trc^wrta/xfvy)  by  the 
will  of  Him  who  willeth  all  things,  that  are  according  to  the  love 
of  Jesus  Christ/'  Then  follows  a  sentence  of  which  the  meaning 
has  been  much  debated — I'lrig  TrpoKuOttTat  ivroTru)  xwpiov  Pco/uaioiv 
— the  main  question  being  whether  the  verb  is  to  be  taken  abso- 
lutely* or  in  connection  with  the  words  that  follow.  Catholics  have 
naturally  inclined  to  the  former  alternative,  Protestants  to  the 
latter.  Dr.  Lightfoot  takes  a  middle  course ;  translating,  with 
us — "  who  hath  the  presidency  in  the  place  of  the  region  of  the 
Romans/'  but  explaining  that "  the  latter  words  probably  describe 
the  limits  over  which  the  supremacy  or  jurisdiction  '^  extends.  He 
rejects  the  various  suggestions  which  BuuEen,  Zahn,  Pearson,  and 
others  have  made,  but  thinks  "  tv  Pdfiy  would  have  been  more 
natural  to  describe  merely  the  locality  of  a  presiding  see.*'  This 
we  venture  to  doubt.  The  Roman  Church  is  more  often  described 
)>y  Eusebius  and  his  authorities  as  ?}  rtov  Vw/naiwv  Ik.  than  in  any 
other  manner.  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  has  difficulties  on 
any  hypothesis,  but  we  fully  agree  that  tottoc  is  pleonastic 
(Syriasm),  and  that  the  whole  means  "in  the  country  of  the 
Romans."  This  is  probably  simply  equivalent  to  "  in  Rome," 
and  is  merely  an  attempt  to  express  the  size  of  Rome,  just  as  we 
use  the  prepositions  "  in '*  and  "at"  for  large  and  small  towns 
respectively,  in  such  phrases  as  **  to  stay  in  London,  to  live  at 
York.'^  We  are  the  less  disposed  to  disagree  with  Dr.  Light- 
foot  here,  because  he  admits  that  these  words  assign  a  primacy 
of  rank  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  all  we  contend  for. 

We  presently  come  to  the  still  more  important  phrase,  irpoKa- 
Oi)fiivr]  r^c  aya7rr)c ;  ^.nd  here  again  Bishop  Lightfoot  adopts  an 
interpretation  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  Catholic  than 
other  Protestant  editors  have  done.  He  admits  that  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  previous  sentence,  which  he  takes  it  to  explain : 
"  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  is  first  in  rank,  is  first  also  in  love." 
This  is  akin  to  the  ordinary  non-Catholic  translation,  "pre- 
eminent in  charity; "  referring  merely  to  the  abundant  almsgiving 
for  which  the  Roman  Church  was  distinguished.  We  are  sorry 
that  so  great  a  scholar  has  not  noticed  the  grammatical  objec- 
tions— surely  worth  considering — which  Catholics  have  made  to 
this  interpretation.     To  be  pre-eminent  ia  any  quality,  such  as 


*  As  in  Magnes  vi.  1,  where  the  same  word  is  used  of  the  presidency  of 
a  bishop  over  his  clergy. 
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•charity,  would  naturally  be  expressed  by  iv  ayaTnj  or  Kara  rfiv 
ayairrjv,  rather  than  by  the  genitive.  The  ''genitive  of  rela- 
tion," as  grammarians  say,  '^follows  all  verbs  signifying  authority 
or  pre-eminence "  (Donaldson) :  and  is  used  of  the  thing 
governed.  This  is  the  only  construction  admitted  in  such 
lexicons  as  Stephanus,  Liddell  and  Scott,  &c.,  each  of  which  give 
parallel  instances  from  Plato,  Euripides,  and  many  later  writers.* 
Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supplying  a  suitable  meaning  for 
ayuTTT)  in  this  place.  In  four  other  passages  St.  Ignatius  uses 
the  word,  as  Pearson  and  Jacobson  themselves  allow,  for  the 
Church.f  It  is  true  that  our  present  editor  objects  to  any  such 
use  of  ayain}  as  an  anachronism;  and  contends  that  "charity 
is  intended  in  each  case.'*  No  doubt ;  but  its  repetition  so  fre- 
quently in  formulas  of  salutation  surely  suggests  very  strongly 
that  more  is  meant,  and  that  dydnri  was  used  by  our  saint  in 
a  secondary  sense  for  the  union  of  charity  »car'  l^oxnv,  the 
Church.  This  peculiar  use  of  the  word  has  its  parallel  in  the 
use  of  {}  oSog  in  the  Acts.  J  The  phrase  will  thus  mean,  with- 
out any  violence  to  the  grammar,  "  presiding  over  the  Church." 

After  this,  there  is  no  detail  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
which  we  are  at  issue  with  Dr.  Lightfoot ;  for  we  fully  agree  that 
the  words,  ^'ye  have  taught  others'^  (cap.  iii.  1),  refer  only  to  the 
example  set  to  other  Christians  by  the  endurance  of  persecution. 
He  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  whole  epistle,  connecting  it  with  a  view, 
on  which  we  shall  presently  dwell,  that  the  Bishop  was  of  less 
importance  in  Rome  than  in  the  East.  The  silence  of  St. 
Ignatius  is  undoubted,  and  is  very  remarkable;  but  there  are 
good  reasons  for  not  accepting  his  editor^s  reason  for  it.  Bishop 
Lightfoot  admits  that  Rome  was  under  episcopal  government 
then,  and  we  have  seen  that  St.  Ignatius  classes  "  the  Bishops  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth ''  with  those  he  has  known  in  Asia  Minor. 
We  cannot  then  doubt' that,  had  he  thought  the  Romans  under- 
estimated the  episcopal  office,  he  would  have  remonstrated  ear- 
nestly with  them,  as  he  did  with  the  Magnesians  in  the  same 
case.     Cardinal  Newman's  explanation  is  far   more   probable; 


*  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  Jacobson's  mild  sneer  at  Bishop 
Hefele's  quotation  from  the  Byzantine  writers.  The  former  quotes, 
curiously,  a  sentence  in  which  Cureton  unconsciously  parapnrases 
ayunrjc  by  eV  dydirrj,  thus  confirming  what  we  have  advanced  £U)ove. 

f  rj  dydm]  ^^vpudiaiv  kql  *E^€(7ta)v  (Trail,  xiii.  1),  17  ay.  tS>v  db€\<f>ci>u 
(Smyrn.  xiii.  1,  and  Philad.  xi.  2)  ;  and,  most  remarkably  of  all,  rj  dydwq 
To)u  €KK\T]crLci)u  (EiOm.  ix.  3). 

X  It  may  be  noted  that  Professor  Harnack  concedes  the  point,  by  the 
happy  translation  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  English,  "  die  Vorste- 
herin,  sei  es  nun  in  dem  Liebesbunde,  oder  bei  den  Liebeswerke." 
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''  he  does  not  refer  to  the  Bishop,  or  take  him  fas  it  were)  under 
Lis  wing."  His  ecclesiastical  superior  was  the  one  Bishop  whom 
he  could  not  thus  commend  to  his  readers  without  impertinence. 
In.<;iead  of  exhorting  the  Itomans,  as  he  does  the  other  Churches, 
he  says:  *  I  make  no  commands  to  jou,  as  though  I  were  Peter 
and  Paul/'  His  object  in  writing  was  to  entreat  the  Romans 
not  to  prevent  his  martyrdom ;  and  the  power  to  do  so  would  lie 
ill  the  hands  of  the  influential  laity.  To  call  in  their  Bishop  to 
control  them  would  be  to  put  him  in  an  utterly  false  position,  if 
he  were  what  we  believe  he  was ;  and  St.  Ignatius'  silence  is,  on 
our  hypothesis,  most  naturally  accounted  for. 

We  remarked  just  now  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  admits  a  primacy, 
however  qualified,  of  the  Roman  Church,  while  minimizing  the 
authority  of  its  Bishop.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  take 
some  such  position,  considering  recent  advances  in  patristic 
discovery.  AVe  think  Cardinal  Newman  somewhere  speculates 
on  what  would  happen  if  our  modern  non-Catholics  came  sud- 
denly in  contact  with  a  saint  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  to 
which  they  theorize  so  readily.  Something  of  the  kind  has 
really  happened  of  late  years.  Up  to  the  year  1S75  the  only 
copy  known  of  the  letter  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians  (contained  in  the  celebrated  Alexandrine  Codex 
in  the  British  iluseum)  had  a  considerable  gap,  where  one 
sheet  had  been  lost.  Bryennios,  the  Greek  Metropolitan  of 
Kicomedia,  then  discovered,  in  a  librar}-  at  Constantinople, 
a  MS.  which^  besides  other  valuable  matter,  contained  SL 
Clement's  epistle  entire ;  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  a  Syriac 
translation  of  the  whole  was  acquired  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  the  next  year.  These  additional  passages  of  this 
earliest  Apostolic  Father  are  so  important  to  Catholics,  and  yet, 
we  believe,  so  entirely  unnoticed  by  them  in  this  country,  that 
no  apology  is  needed  for  bringing  them  before  our  readers. 
Before  their  discovery,  St.  Clement's  letter  was,  indeed,  a  strong 
argument  for  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See.  Let  the  circum- 
f)iances  in  which  it  was  written  be  carefully  remarked.  St.  John 
was  yet  aUve,  and  many  disciples  of  the  Apostles  must  have  been 
still  living  in  Corinth,  when  a  revolt  against  the  constituted 
ecclesiastical  authorities  took  place.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  Corinthians  appealed  to  Rome;  but  St.  Clement 
wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Church  to  point  out  the  gravity 
of  the  offence,  and  to  call  for  submission.  He  begins  by  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  his  delay  in  noticing  this  trouble  thus : — ^'  By 
reason  of  the  sudden  and  repeated  calamities  which  are  befalling 
us,  brethren,  we  consider  that  we  have  been  somewhat  tardy  in 
giving  heed  to  the  matters  of  dispute  that  have  arisen  among  you, 
dearly  beloved,  and  to  the  detestable  and  unholy  sedition  .... 
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which  a  few  headstrong  and  self-willed  persons  have  kindled."  ^ 
This  is  surely  the  language  of  an  authority  on  which  there  daily 
pressed  anxiety  for  all  the  Churches  ;  and  the  whole  epistle  con- 
tinues in  the  same  tone.  The  Corinthians  are  called  upon  to  be 
"obedient  unto  the  excellent  and  glorious  will"  of  God,  to  "fall 
down  before  the  Master  and  entreat  Him  with  tears,"  to  "  let  the 
flock  of  Christ  be  at  peaca  with  its  duly  appointed  presbyters." 
Most  urgently  of  all,  they  are  bid  to  make  intercession  for  their 
transgressing  brethren,  "  that  they  may  yield  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  the  will  of  God."  It  would  seem  difficult  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  language,  or  to  suppose  it  could  be  addressed  by  one  sister- 
church  to  another.  But  a  much  more  explicit  claim  to  authority 
is  made  in  the  recently  discovered  passages.  The  Corinthians 
are  warned  that,  "  if  certain  persons  should  be  disobedient  unto 
the  words  spoken  by  Him  (God)  through  us,  let  them  under- 
stand that  they  will  entangle  themselves  in  no  slight  trans- 
gression and  danger ;  but  we  shall  be  guiltless  of  this  sin." 
And  again  :  "  Receive  our  counsel,  and  ye  shall  have  no  occasion 
of  regret."  Finally  :  "  Ye  will  give  us  great  joy  and  gladness,  if 
ye  render  obedience  unto  the  things  written  by  us  through  the 

Holy  Spirit."! 

It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  Dr.  Lightfoot*s  desire  to  be  perfectly 
fair  that,  upon  the  first  publication  of  the  lost  passages  of  St. 
Clement  he  should  have  called  attention  to  the  "  urgent  and 
almost  imperious  tones  which  the  Romans  adopt  in  addressing 
their  Corinthian  brethren  during  the  closing  years  of  the  first 
century ."t  He  describes  the  letter  as  "  the  first  step  tow&rds 
Papal  aggression,^'  and  we  need  not  say  that  we  agree  with  him 
— only  it  is  clearly  a  step  that  takes  us  all  the  way.  Leo  XIII. 
has  not  claimed,  and  cannot  claim,  more  than  is  here  laid  down, 
in  the  first  Papal  document  on  record,  in  the  assertion  **God  speaks 
through  us  "  and  "we  write  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  onedifference 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  all  religious  bodies  external  to  it, 
is  that  we  affirm,  and  they  deny,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
teaching  the  world  through  the  See  of  St.  Peter;  and  St.  Clement 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  which  side  he  takes  in  the  controversy. 
Indeed,  as  writing  during  the  lifetime  of  an  Apostle,  he  makes  a 

*  I.  1.  We  quote  throughout  Dr.  Lightfoot's  translation.  The  cala- 
mities were  probably  the  persecution  under  Domitian,  and  the  revolution 
which  closed  that  emperor's  reign. 

t  59,  1 ;  58,  2 ;  63,  2.  We  do  not  lay  stress  upon  the  claims  to 
"  know  the  Trpoa-Tdyfiara  Kai  diKaimfiaTa  rov  dtov/*  and  to  possess  "  the 
Kovav  TTJs  jrapadoa-cas  while  the  sister-churches  need  instruction."  Harnack 
has  rightly  urged  their  importance,  but  they  need  developing,  and  we 
prefer  to  keep  to  what  is  on  the  surface. 

J  "  St.  Clement  of  Rome,"  pp.  253  sqq. 
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trongcr  claim  to  Divine  assistance  than  would  be  possible  forui 
lat'fr  Pope.  Dr.  Lightfbot  raises,  however^  one  objection,  whidin 
iH  duo  to  liini  that  we  should  consider.  He  fully  admits  th 
primacy  of  Rome,  but  urges  that  it  is  a  primacy,  not  of  thf 
t;j>isr;r)pate,  Init  of  the  Church.  "The  substitution  of  the  Btsha| 
of  Kotno  for  the  Church  of  Bome/^  he  tells  us,  "is  an  all-impor< 
taut  point.  Tlic  later  Roman  theory  supposes  that  the  Chuidi 
of  lioiiie  derives  all  its  authority  from  the  Bishop  of  Home  astiM 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  History  inverts  this  relation,  and  showi 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  WM 
built  upon  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  The  same  <Us 
tinction  is  urged,  more  bluntly,  by  Professor  Harnack,  who,  in 
lii.s  recent  work,*  after  coUectin*;:  all  the  ante-Nicene  evidences  ol 
ihe  primacy  of  Rome,  concludes: — "The  two  propositionfli 
'  lOcclesia  Romana  semper  habuit  primatum/  and  '  Catholic  i 
i'undaniontally  the  same  as  Roman  Oaoholic/  are  gross  fictions,! 
devised  in  honour  of  any  of  the  occupiers  of  the  Roman  See  ;  bni 
if  transferred  to  the  community  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  the 
(jontain  a  truth,  of  which  the  non-recognition  is  equivalent  t4 
renouncing  any  attempt  to  understand  the  CatboliciziD^^  am 
unifying  ot  the  Church/'t 

Our  chief  difficulty  with  this  objection  is,  that  we  scarcely  se 
in  what  its  importance  consists.  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  an  EpiscopaJiaii 
and  admits  that  episcopal  government  is  Apostolic  in  its  origii 
therefore  apparently  of  divine  institution.  If  so,  the  bishop  i 
appointed  by  God  to  govern  each  diocese  ;  he  is  the  executiv 


*  "  Uogmcngeschichte/'  vol.  i.  pp.  3G0  8qq. 

y  lu  the  remarkable  excursus  (**  Katholisch  und  Kumisch  ")  of  whic 
tliis  is  the  last  sentence,  Harnack  accepts  the  Catholic  interpretation  c 
the  passages  in  SS.  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Irenosus  bearing  on  the  saprc 
macy  of  Kome.     He  also  gives  such  reasons  as  the  following : — 

1.  The  Roman  Church  alone  had  a  definite  baptismal  formula,  whid 
was  proposed  as  the  Apostolic  rule  of  faith  as  early  as  180.  It  waa  then 
iore  acknowledged  to  bo  alone  able  to  discern  with  precision  true  f roi 
false  doctrine. 

2.  The  New  Testament  canon  is  first  recognizable  in  the  Bomun  Chure 
and  only  later  in  others.  The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  canon  is  als 
lioman. 

o.  The  first  list  of  Bishops  is  to  be  traced  to  Rome,  in  other  com manitie 
there  is  none  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Elagabalus. 

i.  The  idea  of  Apostolical  succession  was  first  employed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  monarchica 
episcopate  *'  was  first  consolidated  in  Asia  Minor. 

5.  The  Oriental  Churches  referred  the  most  important  questions  as  t4 
the  organization  of  the  Church  for  decision  to  the  Roman  Bishops. 

0.  Callixtus*  **  excesses  "  were  opposed  by  the  three  great  Uieologians  o 
liis  time — Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Origen— on  the  very  ground  that  thej 
were  unheard-of  novelties ;  yet  within  a  few  decennia  all  other  churchei 
had  followed  in  the  same  direction. 
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power^  and  every  step  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Church  must  be 
taken  by  him.  Moreover,  as  matter  of  history,  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  the  history  of  the  Roman  I?ontififs.  Except 
for  the  shadowy  personality  of  Hermas,  we  can  recall  no  Roman 
Christian  of  the  slightest  importance,  save  the  Popes,  until  we 
come  to  Hippolytus.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  no  pontifical 
act  of  theirs  preserved  until  we  come  to  St.  Victor :  but  the  same 
'*  fallacy  of  silence "  would  prove  that  many  later  Pontifts  did 
not  consider  themselves  infallible.  But  we  have  as  much  inci- 
dental proof  of  their  importance  as  we  could  reasonably  expect, 
Eusebius  had  no  inducement  to  magnify  the  oflSce  of  the  Roman 
PontiflP,  nor  did  he  write  with  that  object.  But  the  extreme  care 
which  he  took  to  give  the  list  of  Bishops  of  Rome  argues  that  to 
his  informants — Hegesippus  and  Irenaeus — the  matter  was  one 
of  great  importance.  The  former  speaks  of  drawing  up  a  list 
(SLaSoxnv  iiroirjcrafjLTiv)  of  their  succession  as  being  one  of  his 
principal  objects  in  Rome ;  the  latter  ends  his  catalogue  of  the 
Popes  down  to  St.  Eleutherius  by  adding :  ''  By  the  same  order 
and  succession  both  the  tradition  from  the  Apostles  in  the  Church 
and  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  have  come  down  to  us."  * 

So,  too,  the  Church  of  Lyons,  being  desirous  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Montanists,  to  their  brethren  in 
Asia  and  Phrygia,  where  these  most  abounded  ;  ''  but  above  all 
(oi)  jnfjv  aXXa  Kai)  to  Eleutherius,  the  then  Bishop  of  Rome/' 
Dr.  Lightfoot  quotes  St.  Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome  in  the  time  of 
St.  Anicetus,  and  their  conference  as  to  various  unimportant 
matters,  as  well  as  the  observance  of  Easter.  On  this  Harnack 
remarks  :  *' Anicetus  did  not  go  to  the  aged  Polycarp,  but  he  to 
Anicetus/'  We  need  not  refer  to  any  cases  later  than  St.  Victor, 
because  he  is  admitted  to  have  been  "  a  bishop  of  autocratic  pre- 
tensions." 

The  only  positive  reasons  assigned  for  "  surmising  (it  comes 
to  no  more)  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  were  not  at  the  time  raised 
so  far  above  their  presbyters  as  in  the  churches  of  the  East,''  are 
the  following  : — First,  the  silence  of  St.  Ignatius  in  his  letter  to 
the  Romans.  We  have  given  reasons  above  for  supposing  this  to 
be  rather  a  testimony  to  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiffi 
Next,  the  fact  that  both  St.  Clement's  letter,  and  one  afterwards 
written  by  St.  Soter  to  the  Corinthians,  were  addressed  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  of  the  Bishops  themselves.  As 
to  the  latter  case  there  can  be  no  serious  question.  St.  Soter  had 
simply  sent  the  proceeds  of  a  collection  made  in  Rome  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distressed  Corinthians.     Their  bishop,  in  his  reply, 

*  rrj  dvTTj  rd^eif  Kai  tJ  dvrrj  8Lado\rj  fj  re  diro  rdv  dirocTToKfjiv  iv  rfj  cKfcXijo'ta 
TrapadoaiSj  Kai  to  t^s  aKrjdhas  KrjpvyfW.  Karqvn^KCu  iis  fjfids. — Hist.  Ecc.  V.  6.  ^ 
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which  was  addressed  to  Soter^  acknowledges  saitably  the  assiik- 
anoe,  and  makes  special  mention  of  the  charity  with  which  St 
HoicT  liad  "  comforted  their  brethren  who  had  approached  bin, 
likf:  a  loving  father  comforts  his  children,  by  kindly  words."* 

St.  Clement's  letter  suggests  some  points  of  more  interest.  In 
tho  first  place,  no  one  doubts  it  was  ''drawn  up  by  hiin  in  the 
namo  of  the  Roman  Church  ;"  t  while  at  the  same  time  the  ha- 
fiuii'^a  of  St.  Irenaeus,  as  well  as  of  the  epistle  itself,  implies  that 
it  vva^  a  letter  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  took  part.  Then 
ih  nothing  in  this  inconsistent  with  the  personal  authority  of  St 
CAcuK'Ait,  any  more  than  the  form  of  the  synodical  letter  in  AcU 
XV.  2.'5,  is  inconsistent  with  the  authority  of  the  Apostles.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  early  Pontiflb  to 
dori'io  nothing  of  importance  without  assembling  the  presbyters 
of  Rorno ;  as  St.  Victor  and  St.  Cornelius  did,J  certainly  with  no 
idea  of  abandoning  their  own  authority.  Dr.  Lightfoot  appeals 
to  the  "Shepherd  '*  of  Hermas,  as  agreeing  with  his  own  "very 
rnodoKt  estimate  of  St.  Clement's  dignity.^'  We  might  ask,  in 
K-ply,  to  what  matter  of  discipline,  or  of  doctrine,  save  the  possi- 
bility of  repentance,  does  that  obscure  series  of  allegories  t^ifyi 
I  Jut  the  writer  goes  out  of  his  usual  course  to  mention  St 
Ci<'nient,  and  to  refer  to  his  relations  to  the  Church  beyond 
Kome.§  And  if  (as  seems  probable)  he  lived  at  a  later  period, 
and  merely  borrowed  the  name  of  Clement,  as  he  did  that  of 
Jforinas,  it  is  all  the  greater  evidence  of  the  relation  of  St. 
Clement  to  the  Christian  world.  But  there  is  more  explicit 
proof  of  the  eminent  position  of  St.  Clement,  and  of  the  source 
w  here  it  was  derived,  in  a  quarter  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed.  Among  other  arguments  for  episcopacy,  Dr.  Lightfoot 
very  justly  lays  much  stress  upon  the  Clementine  Homilies^  a 
religious  romance  written  some  time  during  the  second  century, 
adding  that  their  divergence  from  Catholic  doctrine  makes  their 
agreement  here  all  the  more  remarkable.  Now,  prefixed  to  these 
Homilies  are  two  letters,  one  purporting  to  be  from  St  Peter  to 
St.  James,  with  which  we  have  no  more  now  to  do,  the  other 
supposed  to  be  written  by  St.  Clement  to  St.  James.  This  must 
have  been  written  some  time  during  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century ;  it  is  well  known  as  the  origin  of  the  false  Decretals. 
Its  relation  to  the  Clementine  Homilies  is  uncertain;  but  it  was 

*  ifncTKOTTia  rat  t6t€  Sear^pi  npoa^tavova'a  ....  Xoyoif  ficucapiois  rove  aW- 
ovras  ab(\(f>6v^  in  rtKva  varfip  (f)ik6crTopyos  napaKako>v. — Easeb.  H.  E.  IV.  ^. 

f  i)v  €K  npo(Ti>irov  rrii  *]^a>fuii<av  eKKXrjaias  r^  KopivBlav  dicrwffWO'aTtJ.-^Id. 
iii.  38. 

t  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  23  ;  vii.  43. 

§  "  Clement  shall  Bend  the  book  (containing  this  revelation)  to  the 
cities  abroad,  for  this  charge  is  committed  unto  him." — Vis.  iL  4^  3. 
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apparently  written  to  serve  as  a  preface  to  this  or  some  similar 
forgery.  Dr.  Lightfoot  will  not  object  to  our  quoting  it  in 
favour  of  the  Primacy,  as  he  has  done  with  the  Homilies  for 
Episcopacy.  The  case  is  indeed  a  much  stronger  one,  for  the 
whole  Clementine  cycle  is  designed  to  establish  an  Oriental 
Primacy  in  Jerusalem,  and  is  therefore  an  unwilling  witness  to 
Eome.  The  letter  relates  how  Peter,  "  who  had  been  defined  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  Church  ....  the  first  of  the  Apostles," 
foreknew  his  death,  and  appointed  St.  Clement  as  his  successor, 
the  following  passages  being  selected  from  his  long  address  to 
the  people  on  the  occasion:  "  I  entrust  to  him  my  seat  of  teach- 
ing.'' "  I  give  over  to  him  the  authority  of  binding  and  loosing, 
so  that  all  he  ordains  on  earth  may  be  decreed  in  heaven.'' 
'^  Hear  ye  him,  then,  as  knowing  that  whosoever  grieves  him  who 

presides  over  the  truth,*  sins  against  Christ"  (cap.  2) "  Do 

you,  beloved  brethren  and  fellow-servants,  obey  the  president  of 
truth  in  all  things,  knowing  this,  that  whoso  grieves  him  receives 
not  Christ,  whose  seat  he  holds.''  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
author  of  this  letter  was  compelled  to  give  the  attributes  '^  Vicar 
of  Christ,''  and  "  President  of  the  Truth,"  to  St.  Peter's  most 
illustrious  successor,  so  as  to  colour  his  story  with  some  semblance 
of  probability  ?  Let  it  be  noted  that  we  have  nearly  contempo- 
raneous evidence  that  the  Popes  claimed  their  power  as  successors 
of  St.  Peter,  in  the  frantic  invective  of  Tertullian.  We  here  have 
the  corresponding  admission,  also  from  a  hostile  witness,  that  this 
claim  was  acknowledged  in  the  East.  What  Dr.  Lightfoot  calls 
"  the  later  Roman  theory  "  can  be  thus  traced  back  at  least  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  points  where  we  unhappily 
differ  from  Dr.  Lightfoot ;  so  much  was  due  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
the  doctrines  we  were  defending.  Even  here  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  much  assistance ;  and  we  have  given  no  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  learning  which  has  been  lavished  upon  this  work.  It 
is  no  small  lesson  in  this  age  of  hurry  and  distraction  to  find  any 
man  content  to  give  so  much  labour,  out  of  a  busy  life,  to  illus- 
trate one  book.  Our  hearty  desire  is,  that  the  saint,  on  whose 
behalf  he  has  undertaken  this  labour  of  love,  may  obtain  for  him 
a  fitting  reward. 

J.  R,  G. 


*  TOP  Trjs  oKrjBeias  irpoKaB(^6yi.€vov.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  noticed  the  re- 
markable parallel  which  this  presents  to  St.  Ignatius'  npoKaBrjfievrj  rrjs 
dyaTTrj^.  It  appears  to  us  to  strengthen  materially  the  interpreta- 
tion we  have  given  of  that  passage. 
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Art.  IX.-THE  CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY. 

IT  has  been  suggested  that  an  account  of  the  aims  and  work 
of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  in  its  present  form  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Dublin  Review;  and  it  was 
thought  that  my  position  as  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  gave 
me  special  opportunities  for  undertaking  the  task.  Without 
further  preface,  therefore,  I  will  begin  by  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  Society. 

Like  other  large  undertakings,  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  ia 
its  present  form  has  risen  from  very  small  beginnings.  About 
four  years  since,  one  of  us  went  into  one  of  the  numerous  book- 
shops in  which  cheap  Anglican  publications  are  sold,  and  invested 
half-a-crown  in  a  selection  of  these.  Their  number,  variety, 
attractiveness,  and  general  excellence  much  impressed  the  two 
or  three  priests  and  others  to  whom  they  were  shown;  and  the 
idea  arose  that  *'  we  Catholics  "  might  do  something  of  the  kind. 
It  w^as  talked  over  in  very  various  places,  as  opportunity  served, 
with  those  likely  to  be  favourable  to  the  plan — in  London 
presbyteries  and  country  lanes,  in  seaside  walks  and  city  offices 
— and  it  was  decided  that  each  of  us  should  contribute  a  pound, 
with  a  view  of  attempting  on  a  small  scale  what  could  easily  be 
developed  should  the  scheme  appear  likely  to  succeed.  About 
£1)1  formed  our  first  capital,  and  with  this  we  brought  out  the 
first  issue  of  the  "  Little  Rosary  Book,"  of  which  up  to  the 
present  time  some  10,000  have  been  printed.  The  card  of 
*'  Morning  and  Night  Prayers  for  those  having  little  time/' 
which  had  been  originally  compiled  for  a  Boys'  Club,  was  also 
put  into  circulation,  and  a  similar  card  of  *•  Prayers  for  Confes- 
sion for  little  children.''  No  especial  trouble  was  taken  to  gain 
the  support  of  great  persons,  but  the  late  Bishop  of  Southwark 
(Dr.  Cotfin)  at  once  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  work,  and 
helped  us  by  what  in  those  days  seemed  very  large  orders  for 
our  publications.  At  this  time  we  had  no  name ;  but,  having 
written  to  the  Bishop  of  Salford,  whose  work  in  connection  with 
popular  Catholic  literature  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
a  reference,  his  Lordship  invited  me  to  Salford,  to  talk  the  matter 
over.  He  proposed  that  the  old  name  of  "  The  Catholic  Truth 
Society  "  should  be  revived ;  that  means  should  be  taken  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Catholics  in  general  to  the  work ;  and  that  a 
circular  letter  should  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  clergy  and 
others  likely  to  interest  themselves  in  it.  lie  also  expressed 
his  willingness  to  become  President  of  the  Society,  and  to  use 
his  influence  in  making  it  known. 
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Just  at  this  time  circumstances,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter,  made  it  desirable  that  I  should  leave  Isle  worth  and 
come  to  live  in  London.  This  at  the  moment  I  regretted ;  but 
I  soon  saw  that  the  Society^s  work  could  not  have  been  carried 
on  by  any  one  living  out  of  London.  On  November  6,  1884,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Lady  Herbert's,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bishop  Vaughan,  at  which  the  revival  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
was  resolved  upon,  and  various  schemes  for  the  furthering  of  its 
work  were  debated,  the  annual  subscription  being  fixed  at  10s. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  steps — at  first  halting  and  slow, 
but  soon  becoming  firmer  and  more  rapid — by  which  the  Society 
has  arrived  at  its  present  position.  But  one  or  two  points  con- 
nected with  its  history  deserve  a  word  of  comment. 

The  first  is  the  absence  of  paid  labour,  which  has  enabled  a 
Society  with  a  very  small  income  to  achieve  apparently  dispro- 
portionate results.  Until  February  last,  the  Society  was  at  na 
expense  of  any  kind  for  rent  or  salaries,  save  an  almost  nominal 
sum  allowed  for  temporary  help ;  the  writers  of  the  various 
publications  have  also  done  their  work  gratuitously — in  short,  no 
one  has  been  paid.  It  was  only  when  the  accumulation  of 
stock  grew  beyond  the  limits  of  a  small  private  house,  that 
premises  were  taken,  and  a  manager  engaged  to  superintend  the 
mechanical  portion  of  the  work  ;  and  even  this  necessary  expense 
is  in  some  wavs  refjrettable,  as  it  diminishes  the  amount  available 
for  printing.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  period  between  January  1, 
1885,  and  Low  Week,  1886,  shows  an  expenditure  for  printing 
alone  of  £290,  out  of  an  income  (from  all  sources)  of  £445  ;  a 
balance  of  £71  then  remained  in  hand — a  satisfactory  result  in 
some  respects,  although  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  Society  to 
accumulate  capital.  The  Low  Week  account  this  year,  however, 
in  spite  of  a  largely  increased  income,  is  not  likely  to  ofiend  by 
exhibiting  any  considerable  money  balance. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is,  that  the  Society,  as  it  now  exists, 
was  brought  into  being  by  men  almost  entirely  unknown,  save  in 
their  own  small  circles.  This  is  surely  an  evidence  that  there  is 
in  the  Catholic  body  a  great  opening  for  work,  if  men  will  simply 
put  their  hands  to  what  comes  in  their  way;  it  encourages  one  to 
believe  that  the  apathy  which  seems  to  have  overtaken  so  many  of 
our  enterprises  may  before  long  disappear;  and  that  the  old  belief, 
"  laborare  est  orare/'  may  once  more  be  realized  among  us. 

We  must,  however,  guard  ourselves  against  thinking  that  the 
design  of  promulgating  cheap  Catholic  literature  is  of  recent  date, 
or  l^that  the  original  Catholic  Truth  Society  led  the  way  in  the 
work.  If  we  look  through  the  pages  of  the  various  periodical 
publications  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  energy  and  ability 
of  William  Eusebius  Andrews,  we  shall  find  many  evidences  of 
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the  zeal  of  our  predecessors.  To  Andrews  himself,  indeed,  may 
be  attributed  the  earliest  movement  in  this  direction."*  "  Im- 
pressed as  lie  was  with  a  conviction  that  as,  by  a  prostitution  of 
the  press,  the  public  mind  had  so  long  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
more  than  Egyptian  darkness  with  respect  to  the  true  character 
of  Catholicism,  and  the  consequent  prejudices  against  its  profesaon 
engendered,  fostered,  and  strengthened,  so  it  was  only  by  a 
vigorous  use  of  the  same  powerful  engine  that  we  could  expect 
to  correct  those  erroneous  impressions  and  remove  that  un- 
christian hostility ;  and  hence  the  establishment  of  tract  societies 
was  always  his  most  favourite  project/'t  In  1813  he  published  a 
letter  *'  urging  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  an  institution  of 
this  description  ;"  and  in  ISlo,  at  his  suggestion,  a  tract  society 
was  formed  in  the  Midland  District,  of  which  Bishop  Milner  was 
President.  This,  however,  was  but  short-lived ;  and  for  nearly 
ten  years  the  work  of  publishing  and  circulating  cheap  Catholic 
literature  was  carried  on  by  Andrews,  mainly  at  his  own  expense.^ 

In  1825  the  Catholic  Metropolitan  Defence  Society  was 
formed  (again  mainly  through  Andrews'  exertions),  the  first 
report  of  which  appears  in  the  Catholic  Miscellany  for 
October  of  that  year.  This  report  was  submitted  to  the 
British  Catholic  Association,  in  union  with  which  body  the 
Defence  Society  worked.  The  Catholic  Association,  indeed,  as 
well  as  its  successor,  the  Catholic  Institute,  made  the  diffusion  of 
literature  one  of  its  objects.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Catholic  Union,  which,  although  in  every  sense  less  representa- 
tive, occupies  to  some  extent  the  ground  formerly  held  by  these 
bodies,  has  never  taken  any  eilective  part  in  this  most  important 
work.§ 

It  seems  worth  while  to  print  at  some  length  extracts  from 


*  It  is  not  altogether  unimportant  to  note  the  part  that  laymen  have 
always  taken  in  movements  of  this  kind. 

t  Orthochtx  Jourtialf  September  22, 1838,  p.  187. 

J  Mr.  Gillow's  useful  '*  Biographical  Dictionary  of  English  Catholics  " 
gives  an  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  this  remarkable  man,  whose 
literary  activity  seems  to  have  been  inexhaustible.  Besides  the  societies 
named  in  the  text,  he,  '*  in  182G,  established  the  Society  of  the  *  Friends 
of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,'  which,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  circulated 
nearly  half  a  million  tracts  at  the  small  expense  of  £150,  principally 
owing  to  Mr.  Andrews'  gratuitous  management  of  the  agency  and  corre- 
spoudence." — "  Biog.  Diet.  Eng.  Cath."  i.  4S. 

§  It  is  no  i)art  of  my  present  scheme  to  criticise  the  Catholic  Union^ 
but  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  in  passing  that  its  want  of  co-operation 
in  any  of  tlie  popular  movements  ot  the  day,  such  as  this  of  popular  lite- 
rature, the  promotion  of  Catholic  clubs,  the  providing  of  lecturers  on 
Catholic  subjects,  and  the  like,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  its  usefulness.  It 
may  be  that  the  Truth  Society  will  extend  its  lines,  at  some  fatare 
period,  so  as  to  include  these  most  important  subjects  within  its  "  scope." 
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this  first  Report  of  the  Catholic  Defence  Society,  as  it  will  show 
how  fully  alive  the  Catholics  of  more  than  sixty  years  back  were 
to  the  importance  of  the  work  now  undertaken  by  the  Truth 
Society.  It  must  be  admitted  by  the  most  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  present  Society  that  we  have  not  as  yet  acted  on 
as  bold  a  plan  as  that  carried  out  by  the  Defence  Association. 
Some  two  or  three  enthusiastic  men  have,  indeed,  distributed  our 
leaflets  after  Protestant  meetings ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  place  them  on  the  tables  of  places  of 
public  resort;  while  the  "tap-rooms  of  public-houses"  are,  I 
imagine,  as  yet  un visited  by  our  agents. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  exertions  of  the 
**  Defence  Committee  '*  in  circulating  pamphlets  and  tracts  in  defence 
of  the  religion  and  principles  of  Catholics,  it  was  imagined  that  great 
benefit  to  the  same  cause  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense  might  be 
effected  by  the  circulation  of  handbill  tracts,  containing  short  and 
familiar  expositions  of  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion 
(either  of  original  matter,  or  of  approved  extracts  from  works),  each 
combating  some  particular  popular  prejudice.  It  was  thought  that 
such  short  appeals  to  public  attention  would  in  many  instances  guide 
opinion,  where  tracts  of  a  greater  length  would  not  be  perused,  and 
that  by  a  judicious  circulation  of  them  much  might  be  attained 
towards  removing  the  prejudices  and  disabusing  the  minds  of  Protes- 
tants with  regard  to  the  real  tenets  of  Catholic  faith,  A  society  too, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  circulation,  might  assist  the 
Defence  Committee  in  distributing  the  publications  of  the  association, 
and  otherwise  seconding  its  efforts. 

At  the  public  meetings  for  religious  or  charitable  objects  of  every 
denomination  of  Protestants  this  committee  has  distributed  its  handbill 
tracts  in  great  abundance.  Persons  have  been  stationed  at  the  public 
meetings  of  Bible  and  other  societies  (particularly  where  the  Catholic 
religion  was  likely  to  be  assailed)  to  distribute  them,  and  upwards  of 
8,000  have  been  circulated  at  the  doors  of  such  assemblies. 

Several  of  the  keepers  of  that  sort  of  coffee-houses  usually  fre- 
quented by  tradespeople  and  mechanics  have  consented  to  allow  pub- 
lications sent  by  this  committee  to  lie  on  their  tables  for  perusal ;  and 
in  every  part  of  the  metropolis  houses  of  this  description  have  been 
supplied,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  throwing  in  the  way  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  metropolis  (who  are  now  becoming  a  reading 
class  of  men)  essays  and  collections  of  facts  that  must  expose  to  them, 
in  their  proper  colours,  the  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  with 
which  the  principles  of  Catholics,  and  the  practice,  discipline,  and  faith 
of  their  church  have  been  blackened. 

To  persons  going  on  board  the  steamboats  that  daily  leave  London, 
and  principally  to  those  vessels  that  have  been  engaged  during  the 
summer  in  charitable  excursions,  it  has  been  part  of  the  plan  of  this 
committee  to  have  its  handbills  and  other  papers  handed ;  and  on  some 
cccasions  a  distributor  has  been  sent  to  leave  them  at  the  houses  of 
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respectable  persons  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  For  the  perusal  of 
steamboat  parties,  and  of  those  who  frequent  the  coffee-houses  before 
mentioned,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  excellent  work  of  Mn 
Howard,  upon  '*  Erroneous  Opinions,  &c.,"  was  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  this  committee  has  accordingly  missed  no  opportunity  of  supplying 
them  with  it,  as  well  as  with  copies  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  O'Coniielly 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  at  Beverley,  and  Mr.  Butler^s  two  letters. 

For  the  frequenters  of  the  tap-rooms  of  public-houses,  and  other 
places  of  public  resort,  tracts  have  been  left,  which,  from  their  nature, 
as  it  is  known  they  are  read,  must  have  an  effect  on  opinion,  proving, 
as  they  do,  the  fallacy  of  many  generally  received  notions  prejudicial 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  which,  as  far  as  regard  such  persons,  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  hitlierto  remained  uncontradicted. 

Having  had  occasional  applications  from  the  country,  the  committee 
has  given  to  its  tracts  a  circulation  in  a  few  towns  and  villages.  Some 
hundreds  have  been  sent  abroad  in  Colchester  and  its  vicinity,  and  into 
the  towns  of  Harwich,  Manningtree,  and  Dedham,  in  Essex,  they  have 
been  occasionally  introduced.  In  Taunton,  also,  the  handbill  tracts 
liave  been  dispersed,  and  about  1,500  have  been  furnished  for  circula- 
tion among  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Canterbury.  Some  have  been 
sent  to  Sunderland;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
persons  in  Stratford,  Chelsea,  Greenwich,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire, 
have  been  supplied. 

The  committee  is  also  engaged  in  a  plan  for  employing  the  clubs 
and  meetings  of  mechanics  as  a  plan  for  giving  circulation  to  its  papers 
amongst  that  class  of  the  community. 

About  15,000  tracts  of  various  descriptions  have  been  sent  abroad 
by  this  committee  (nearly  2,000  of  which  have  been  those  supplied  by 
tlie  Defence  Committee),  and  it  flatters  itself  that  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  circulated  has  been  such  as  to  ensure  them  effect. 
Aware  that  hitherto  in  reality  it  has  accomplished  but  little,  this  com- 
mittee has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  most  extensive  system  of  circulation,  and  of  sending  forth  for 
perusal  defensive  tracts  among  every  description  of  English  Protes- 
tants. Its  resources  hitherto  have  allowed  it  to  carry  into  effect  only  a 
very  small  part  of  what  its  system  embraces ;  but  it  has  hopes  that 
when  its  objects  are  understood  by  Catholics  that  it  will  not  want  their 
support,  and  that  it  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on  with  vigour  operations 
that  must  contribute  towards  removing  prejudices  and  opinions  that 
have  so  long  and  so  grievously  wronged  their  religion. 

The  committee  has  to  thank  the  Catholic  Association  for  the  sup- 
j)ort  it  has  tendered,  as  well  as  for  the  tracts  that  have  been  received 
from  the  Defence  Committee  of  that  body. 

This  Report  will  at  any  rate  serve  to  remind  the  members  of 
the  Truth  Society  that,  in  spite  of  the  energy  that  they  have  un- 
doubtedly displayed,  we  at  present  in  some  respects  actually 
fall  short  of  those  who  preceded  us  in  the  work.  We  are, 
indeed,  as  yet  in  want  of  many  kinds  of  help;  we  need  distribu- 
tors, and  we  need  funds.  Immediately  on  the  formation  of  the 
Defence  Society  ten  thousand  handbills  were  distributed  gratui- 
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tously  ;  if  this  means  that  the  Society  was  at  the  expense  of  their 
distribution,  we  of  the  present  body  cannot  claim  to  have  done 
as  much. 

But  we  must  pass  on.  In  1832,  or  before,  Catholic  literary 
activity  had  found  another  channel.  There  was  at  that  period 
a  "Catholic  Society  for  the  Distribution  of  Prayer-Books, 
Catechisms,  &c.,''  as  we  learn  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  that  body  by  a  priest  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is 
published  in  the  Catholic  Magazine  for  October  of  that  year. 
His  appeal  is  very  earnest  and  touching,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped> 
met  with  a  liberal  response.  In  the  hospitals,  he  says,  "  Divine 
providence  has  made  me  the  humble  instrument  of  many  con- 
versions of  Protestants  to  our  holy  faith If  able  to  read,  I 

lend  them  such  books  of  devotion  as  I  have ;  and,  when  notj  by  my 
daily  attendance  on  them,  they  become  attached  to  me,  and 
place  confidence  in  my  instructions  ;  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that 
I  find  the  want  of  books  of  devotion.  I  have  really  been  obliged 
to  tear  a  prayer-book  into  three  parts,  to  distribute  to  different 
wards."  Work  of  this  kind — i.e.,  the  supplying  of  prayer-booka 
and  other  devotional  literature — has  from  the  first  been  included 
in  the  scope  of  the  revived  Truth  Society. 

In  ISSi  it  was  thought  advisable  to  form  a  special  '^  Tract 
Society,^'  apart  from  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Defence  Society, 
and  for  that  purpose  a  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  evening, 
September  28,  "which  was  so  numerously  attended  that  many  were 
disappointed  in  gaining  entrance  to  the  room."  *  '^  No  sooner  had 
the  tree  taken  root,^^  continues  the  writer,  "  than  it  opened  forth 
its  branches  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  and  similar  societies, 
acting  in  co-operation  with  the  present  institution,  were  quickly 
established  in  Liverpool,  Macclesfield,  Newcastle,  North  and 
South  Shields,  Darlington,  West  Bromwich,  Dudley,  Salford, 
Stockport,  Clitheroe,  Skipton,  &c."  f  I^  1838,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Catholic  Institute,  the  Tract  Society  was  amalgamated  with 
that  body,  having  circulated  upwards  of  80,000  tracts  and  other 
publications  during  its  brief  existence. 

*  Orthodox  Journal,  Sept  22, 1838.  The  whole  article  deserves  careful 
Attention. 

t  The  Orthodox  Journal  of  Sept.  24-,  1836,  contains  an  article  on 
"  Distribution  of  Tracts,"  at  the  end  of  which  is  "  a  list  of  tracts  already 
issued."  These  are  divided  into  "Moral  (7),'*  "Controversial"  (11),  and 
**  Miscellaneous  "  (6).  The  two  first  were  issued  in  wrapper  at  \d,  each, 
9cZ.  per  dozen,  or  5s.  Qd,  per  100 ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  "  contro- 
versial "  series,  judging  from  the  titles,  consists  rather  of  instructions  and 
explanations  relating  to  the  sacraments  and  other  mysteries  of  religion 
than  of  what  we  should  now  call  controversy.  Certain  popular  Protestant 
objections — as  that  of  celebrating  Mass  in  the  Latin  tongue — are  treated 
in  the  **  miscellaneous  "  section,  the  prices  of  which  ranged  from  Ji.,  or 
2s.  per  lOOj  to  2c?.,  or  10^.  per  100.    It  is  noteworthy  that  what  are  now 
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With  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  a  new  epoch 
was  inaugurated  in  the  history  of  Catholicism  in  England.  A 
sketch  of  this  body  has  been  published  quite  lately,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  its  action  in  reference 
to  Catholic  literature.  In  its  preliminary  announcement,  which 
is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  its  aims,  "the  particular  objects 
of  the  Catholic  Institute  '*  are  thus  stated  : — 

1.  To   meet  the  calumnious  charges  against  the  Catholic   religion, 

whenever  refutation  may  be  deemed  necessary,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  accredited  tracts  or  pamphlets  or  otherwise. 

2.  To  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  distributing 

tracts  and  works  duly  approved  of  by  a  clergyman  authorized 

by  the  Bishop  of  the  London  District,  for  the  purpose  of 

explaining  its  principles -and  practices. 

N.B. — In  most  cases  such  tracts  and  treatises,  as  far  as  the  funds  of 

the    Institute   may   permit,   will   be  distributed   gratuitously,   either 

through  the  medium  of  the  resident   clergymen  in  their  respective 

localities,  or  through  members  of  the  general  and  local   committees. 

And  every  member    of  the  Institute  shall  be  entitled  to   receive  a 

certain  quantity  of  tracts,  to  be  lent  out  to  his  Protestant  friends  and 

neighbours.     Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  resident 

clergyman,  or  by  the  general   or  local  conmiitees,  to  circulate  tracts 

at  any  public  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Catholic 

religion,  these  will  be  furnished  by  the  general  secretary  on  being 

applied  for. 

3.  Another  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  put  the  poorer  classes  of 

Catholics  in  possession  of  books  of  piety  and  devotion  at  the 
lowest  possible  price ;  and  in  cases  where  persons  are  too 
poor  to  purchase,  to  supply  them  gratuitously. 

The  two  other  objects  specified  are  not  connected  with  literature, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  three  of  the  five  bear  on  the  subject. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  pass  in  review  the  numerous  and 
excellent  publications  of  the  Institute ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  what  I  have  written  elsewhere  regarding  them. 

A  glance  at  the  tracts  *  issued  enables  us  to  realize  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  on  religious  questions.  Fifty  years  ago, 
the  modern  doubts  and  difficulties  were  almost  unknown,  so  far  as 
the  popular  intelligence  was  concerned.  The  defence  of  the  Church 
againat  Methodists  and  the  Church  of  England;  evidences  from  Scrip- 
ture (»n  disputed  points,  the  Written  Word  being  regarded  as  a  court 

the  prominent  points  of  controversy  between  CathoHcs  and  Anglicans — 
such  as  the  "  continuity  "  and  "  Catholicity''  of  the  Established ChxiTch — 
find  no  place  in  these  lists.  Could  any  more  striking  evidence  be  adduced 
than  that  which  this  silence  affords  to  the  marvelloas  change  of  front 
adopted  by  Anglicans  during  the  last  fifty  years  P 

*  There  is  still  in  some  quarters  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  this 
convenient  word,  which,  however,  appears  at  the  head  of  all  the  pablica* 
tions  of  the  Institute. 
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of  final  appeal ;  the  publications  of  Bishop  Milner  and  Bishop  Chal- 
loner — these  and  others  like  them  were  the  accepted  antidotes  to  tho 
errors  of  the  time.  It  was  not  the  very  foundations  of  religion  which 
were  then  assailed ;  those  who  denounced  **  Popery  '*  would  have 
defended  their  Christianity  at  all  hazards,  and  their  very  zeal  for  the 
latter,  as  they  understood  it,  led  to  their  attacks  upon  the  former.  It 
was  not  so  clear  then  as  it  is  now — although  there  were  signs  and 
portents  abroad — that  the  struggle  would  ultimately  resolve  itself 
into  a  war  betwen  Catholicity  and  Infidelity  ;  and  a  demonstration  that 
the  Catholic  Church  truly  represented  Bible  Christianity  removed, 
perhaps,  at  that  period  the  greatest  obstacle  to  conversion.  Men  then, 
as  a  rule  implicitly  believed  in  the  Bible ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  the  case  now.* 

The  publications  were  circulated  in  large  quantities,  and  often 
gratuitously.  Thus,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  a  tract 
entitled  "Instruction  on  Christian  Faith  and  Morality ''  was 
"printed  for  gratuitous  circulation  among  the  poor ;^' in  1841 
3,000  tracts  were  circulated  in  Bristol  alone,  through  the 
"  auxiliary  "  established  in  that  town ;  15,000  of  an  "  Abridgment 
of  Catholic  Doctrine  "  was  printed ;  a  Gaelic  prayer-book  was 
undertaken;  tracts  were  sent  to  New  Zealand,  Malta,  Madras, 
Sydney,  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere.  Reports  like 
these,  which  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  a  crowd  of  others,  show 
that  the  Catholic  Institute  was  no  mere  name,  but  an  active 
working  body,  such  as  we  at  the  present  day  stand  greatly  in 
need  of.  At  present,  our  forces  are  wasted  for  want  of  centraliza- 
tion. The  work  which  the  Catholic  Union  .was  founded  to  do,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  St.  Anselm's  Society,  of  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  Clubs,  and  of  Catholic  Registration  organizations — 
all  these,  as  well  as  the  various  activities  brought  into  play  by  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  might  well  come  within  the  scope  of  some 
one  Catholic  body.  In  the  days  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  such  a 
union  of  interests,  if  not  formulated,  was  largely  carried  out ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  fusion  may  yet  take  place  between  some  at 
least  of  the  bodies  enumerated  above. 

Before  coming  to  the  immediate  prototype  of  the  present 
Truth  Society,  there  is  one  point  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  can  now  be  bestowed  upon  it,  but  to  which  a  passing 
reference  may  be  made.  With  the  exception  of  the  Vicars- 
Apostolic — British  and  colonial — who  appear  as  patrons,  the 
whole  management  and  control  of  the  Catholic  Institute  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  of  a  much  more  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  laity  than  is  to  found  on  the  council  of  any 
existing  institution,  except,  perhaps,  the  Truth  Society.  More 
than  this :  any  one  looking  through  lists  of  Catholic  societies  of 
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different  kinds — such  as  charitable  and  social  bodies^  school  oom- 
mittees,  and  the  like — or  reading  the  accounts  of  meetings  to 
promote  Catholic  interests,  as  reported  in  the  Catholic  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  from  sixty  to  thirty  years  since,  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  more  prominent  position  occupied  in  those 
days  by  the  laity  in  Catholic  affairs  as  compared  with  that  which 
they  now  hold.  Two  or  three  explanations  of  this  might  be  giveny. 
but  the  present  is  not  the  occasion  for  them.  But  of  the  fact 
there  can  be  little  doubt.* 

It  was  not  apparently  until  1S6S  that  the  work  of  propagat- 
ing Catholic  literature  was  again  taken  up.  The  present 
Bishop  of  Salford  (then  Rector  of  St.  Joseph^s  Missionary 
College,  Mill  Hill)  was  the  prime  organizer  of  the  work,  which 
took  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  and  attracted  to 
itself  various  representative  Catholics,  some  of  whom  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Society  in  its  present  revived  form. 
Its  prospectus  is  worth  printing  for  comparison  with  that  of  the 
earlier  Society  already  given,  and  with  that  of  the  present 
Society,  which  will  be  found  later  on : — 

The  spread  of  education  among  all  classes  in  England  during  the 
present  century  is  a  fact  which  no  one  can  regard  without  some  degree 
of  national  pride  and  yet  with  intense  anxiety. 

In  the  very  proportion  that  our  working-men  are  educated,  their 
danger  from  infidel  and  rationalistic  publications  increases,  and  of 
such  there  is  a  deluge  at  this  moment,  not  only  in  our  own  land  but 
throughout  Europe. 

But  we  Catholics  have  another  enemy  to  contend  with  :  the  Tract 
Societies — which  annually  distribute  some  fifty  or  sixty  million  of 
publications,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  direct  and  often 
blasphemous  attacks  on  the  Catholic  faith,  couched  in  language  which 
only  religious  fanaticism  can  excuse^  and  not  only  impugning  the  truth 
of  all  we  hold  most  dear,  but  prejudging  in  a  marked  degree  our  position 
and  rights  as  Catholic  citizens.  To  counteract  this  evil  there  is  but 
one  way  :  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  to  make  use  of  the  same 
engine,  the  Press — that  instrument  so  mighty  for  good  or  for  evil,  which 
Leo  X.  speaks  of  as  **  an  art  happily  invented  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  spread  of  the  Faith,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge." 

For  these  purposes,  therefore,  we  propose  to  establish  a  Society,  to 
be  called 

The  Catholic  Truth  Society^  for  the  Better  Iirfonnaiion  of  the 

English  People. 

In  doing  so  we  have  two  objects  in  view  : 

1.  The  instruction  and  benefit  of  our  own  people,  many  of  whom 
are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  *^  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them."' 

*  One  cause,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  alienation  of  Irish  Catholica 
from  English  Catholic  interests.    The  leading  speaker  at  the  first  Annual 
^Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Institute  was  Daniel  O'Conuell.    Can  any  one 
imagine,  say,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  speaking  at  the  Catnolio- 
Union  Y 
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And  this  is  the  more  important  at  the  present  time,  when  every  news- 
paper teems  with  religious  discussions ;  when  religious  topics  are  made 
the  subject  of  common  conversation  among  all  classes — in  drawing- 
rooms  as  in  public-houses;  in  railway  carriages  as  in  steamboats; 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  and  seasons  controversial  points  are  brought 
forward,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  answers  to  be  given 
is  of  paramount  importance. 

2.  The  dissipating  popular  prejudice  and  error  in  the  minds  of  our 
non-Catholic  population — prejudices  which  have  been  instilled  into 
them  from  their  childhood,  and  which  have  been  accepted  without 
doubt  or  hesitation;  and  thus  counteracting  the  influence  of  false 
teachers  and  their  instruments,  the  Tract  Societies,  which,  for  above  a 
century,  have  been  pouring  falsehoods  into  the  ears  and  the  homes  of 
our  peasantry. 

At  the  same  time,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  soften  prejudice  by 
conciliatory  language,  winning  souls  by  love  and  not  by  bitterness,  and 
remembering  the  words  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  "  that  more  hearts  are 
gained  by  a  spoonful  of  honey  than  by  tunsful  of  vinegar." 

The  Society  proposes  to  print  and  distribute  short  tracts,  in  large, 
bold  type,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate ;  these  will  naturally  fall  under 
five  heads : — 

1.  Apologetic   and  explanatory  of   Catholic  faith  and  practice,  to 

meet  the  rationalism,  indifierentism,  and  religious  diversities  of 
the  day. 

2.  Popular  refutations  of  popular  prejudices — e,g.y  that  Catholicity  is 

un-English,  or  unscriptural,  &c. 

3.  Testimonies  of  popular   Protestant    writers   in   favour    of  the 

Catholic  Church  and  against  the  Reformation — e.g,,  Macaulay, 
Hallam,  Cobbett,  &c. 

4.  Practical  for  Catholics,  moral  and  dogmatic,  to  be  distributed 

among  families  by  the  children  of  the  Poor  School,  by  the 
clergy  and  visitors  of  the  sick,  &c. 

5.  Songs  and  ballads. 

Many  of  these  tracts  will  be  distributed  (as  is  done  by  others)  in  the 
streets,  in  the  parks  and  other  places  of  public  resort  on  Sundays,  at 
the  church  doors,  in  the  cottages  of  our  country  population,  in  the 
courts  of  our  great  towns  where  our  poor  are  crowded — in  fact,  as  the 
apostle  says,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season/'  On  other  days,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  respectable  men  and  women  of  the  poorer  classes  may 
be  employed  as  hawkers  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  distribution. 

The  new  Society  was  welcomed  by  the  Catholic  press,  and 
supported  by  many  clergy  and  laity  :  it  was  indulgenced  by  the 
Holy  Father,  and  seemed  likely  to  become  a  success.  Its  publi- 
cations were  varied,  and  so  far  satisfactory  that  some  have  been 
reprinted  by  the  present  Society,  and  others  would  have  been  so 
but  for  transference  of  copyright.  Yet  after  two  or  three  years, 
mainly,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  appointment  of  its  founder  to  the 
bishopric  of  Salford,  it  gradually  fell  away.  We  can  only 
suppose  that  the  time  for  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  popular 
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literature  bad  not  yet  come  ;  and  that  the  few  publieations  of  the 
original  Truth  Society  were  but  as  the  drops  which  oome  before 
the  copious  and  refreshing  rain.  It  may  be  noticed  in  pawing 
that  the  Society  restricted  itself  to  "  the  cheapest  poblicati<»D% 
to  be  sold  at  a  farthing,  a  halfpenny,  or  a  penny  each  " — some, 
however^  were  published  at  twopence.  The  present  organizatioD, 
while  rightly  making  cheap  publications  its  special  care,  has 
nevf.T  committed  itself  to  any  such  restriction,  and^  indeed,  will 
no  doubt  develop  in  the  direction  of  undertaking  larger  and  more 
important  works  than  it  lias  yet  issued. 

What  may  be  the  future  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  none 
can  tell.  With  the  blessing  of  God,  it  may  be  a  great  one.  The 
Society  certainly  has  in  it  many  elements  of  success.  It  is  pro* 
bably  the  most  representative  body  which  we  at  present  possess : 
clergy  of  all  ranks,  religious  of  almost  every  order  and  congr^;ar 
tion,  laymen  of  position  and  education,  and  working  men  who 
have  neither,  but  who  yield  to  none  in  their  desire  for  the 
spread  of  truth,  are  among  its  most  active  workers.  The  laity 
as  well  as  the  clergy  are  adequately  represented  on  its  com- 
mittees ;  and  this  is  an  advantage,  not  only  to  the  Society  in 
particular,  but  to  the  Catholic  cause  in  general — an  advantage 
the  strength  of  which  is  sometimes  overlooked.  Men  of  all 
shades  of  politics  are  associated  in  the  Society,  and  this  again  is 
well.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
form  a  "  Catholic  Party."  As  to  this,  I  am  not  capable  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion ;  but  the  earnestness  with  which  men  of 
different  position  and  views  have  worked  together  in  the  interests 
of  the  Truth  Society  would  lead  me  to  think  the  experiment  not 
altogether  hopeless. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  were  thus  stated  in  its  prospectus;, 
drawn  up  early  in  1885  : — 

1st. — To  disseminate'  among  Catholics  small  and  cheap  devotional 
works.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  such  publications  in  every  con- 
gregation if  they  can  be  had  cheaply,  and  are  ready  to  hand.  At  the 
time  of  a  Retreat  or  Mission,  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  them 
might  be  taken  by  the  people. 

2nd. — To  assist  the  uneducated  poor  to  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
religion.  Most  Catholics  are  attacked  from  time  to  time  by  the  sneers 
or  objections  of  Protestants,  and  too  often  have  no  answer  ready.  If 
their  own  faith  is  not  weakened,  their  inability  to  state  or  defend  the 
Church's  doctrine  does  harm  to  others.  It  is  also  desirable  to  fumidi 
Catholic  artisans  in  the  great  centres  of  industry  with  answers  to  the 
rationalistic  and  infidel  theories  which  are  constantly  the  subject  of  con- 
versation among  men  employed  in  factories  and  workshops.  For  the 
benefit  of  these  classes,  we  propose  to  issue  a  number  of  pamphlets  and 
cafiets  to  help  them  to  withstand  attack,  and  to  give  them  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  religion. 
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3rd. — To  spread  among  Protestants  information  about  Catholic 
truth.  Prejudice  and  error  are  still  universal  among  the  English  poor, 
but  there  are  many  who  would  readily  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  were  they  not  so  utterly  misinformed  respecting  it.  While 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  other  similar  bodies  spread  their  mis- 
leading publications  with  untiring  energy,  Catholics  do  little  in  this 
way  to  make  known  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  destroy 
the  absurd  notions  respecting  her  that  Protestant  tradition  has  handed 
down.  Short  papers  or  leaflets  with  striking  titles,  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  doctrine  or  concise  replies  to  popular  objections,  would  be 
eagerly  read  by  Protestants  if  distributed  among  them  or  given  away 
at  the  doors  before  or  after  anti-Catholic  lectures,  &c. 

4th. — To  promote  the  circulation  of  the  good,  cheap,  and  popular 
Catholic  works  which  already  exist,  many  of  them  being  at  present 
almost  imknown,  and  to  take  notice  of  similar  books  as  they  appear. 

To  some  extent,  all  these  objects  have  been  carried  out,  and 
the  work  has  been  taken  up  with  much  energy  by  various  bodies 
especially  suited  to  furthering  Catholic  enterprise.  Such  are 
some  of  our  Colleges,  the  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
certain  local  associations  formed  for  the  special  purpose  of  diffus- 
ing the  leaflets  and  other  publications.  The  scope  of  the  Society 
has  been  enlarged  since  this  scheme  was  put  forward.  A  series 
of  Biographies,  and  another  of  Tales  and  Poems,  has  been  under- 
taken; and  these,  collected  into  shilling  volumes,  have  already  had 
a  large  sale  in  that  form.  Of  a  penny  and  halfpenny  Prayer-book, 
an  edition  of  20,000  was  exhausted  in  less  than  six  months.  The 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  on  the  Anglican  question  have  been  largely 
employed  in  combating  the  attempts  of  Anglicans  to  establish 
the  continuity  of  the  present  Establishment  with  the  pre-Refor- 
mation  Church.  Of  a  pamphlet  on  the  education  question,  more 
than  40,000  have  been  sold  ;  and  the  leaflets  on  the  same  subject 
have  had  a  large  sale.  The  more  usual  Protestant  misconceptions 
have  been  once  more  refuted  ;  while  pamphlets  and  leaflets  deal- 
ing with  Socialism  and  Positivism  have  been  issued.  These  are 
only  some  of  the  matters  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Truth 
Society ;  but  even  from  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
plan  of  operation  is  much  more  extended  than  has  been  the  case 
with  any  of  its  predecessors.  Its  last  work  of  importance  has 
been  the  issue,  at  a  very  low  cost,  of  short  biographies  of  all  the 
English  Martyrs  recently  beatified. 

This  is  an  encouraging  record  of  little  more  than  two  years' 
work ;  but  it  is  felt  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  it  that  it  is  but  the 
beginning  of  what  may  be,  with  God^s  blessing,  a  permanent 
undertaking — equal,  in  its  way,  in  importance  and  influence, 
to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  Already  the  interest  shown  at  home  in 
the  work  has  been  echoed  from  abroad.     To  every  quarter  of 
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the  globe  the  publications  of  the  Society  have  found  their  way, 
and  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  also  found  a  welcome. 
But  it  is  more  seemly  that  others  should  speak  on  this  point ;  and 
the  recent  Lenten  pastoral  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
showed  in  what  light  the  Society  is  regarded  by  one  who  is  perhaps 
more  intimately  associated  than  any  other  with  the  recent  histox^ 
of  the  Church  in  England.  If  any  exception  can  be  taken  to  this 
statement,it  will  be  with  regard  to  another  name^  not  less  honoured 
and  venerated — that  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal  whose  home  is  also 
in  Birmingham  ;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  are 
able  to  record  Cardinal  Newman's  warm  and  practical  interest  in 
our  work,  manifested  as  it  has  been  in  many  different  ways.  The 
English  Hierarchy  has  approved  the  scheme ;  and,  among  the 
other  eminent  ecclesiastics  who  have  expressed  their  interest  in 
its  promotion,  may  be  named  the  Archliishops  of  Dublin  and 
Cashel,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Archbishop  of  Bombay, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco. 

^Vhat,  then,  is  wanted  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  ?  and  what  will  be  the  result  of  that  success  ?  For 
the  first,  the  active  co-operation  of  the  laity  is  necessary.  True, 
the  support  and  countenance  of  the  clergy  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  our  very  existence  ;  but  this  has  already  been  secured  in 
far  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  laity.  It  is  the  latter 
more  especially  that  the  Bishop  of  Salford  is  addressing  when 
he  says : — 

"W'e  are  in  the  age  of  the  Apostolate  of  the  Press.  It  can  penetrate 
where  no  Catholic  can  enter.  It  can  do  its  work  as  surely  for  God  as 
for  the  devil.     It  is  an  instrument  in  our  hands. 

All  should  take  part  in  this  apostolate ;  here  at  least  there  is  work 
for  every  one.  For  ten  who  can  write,  ten  thousand  can  subscribe,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  can  scatter  the  seed.  For  this  purpose,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Hierarchy,  and  richly  indulgenced  by  the  Holy  See^ 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  has  been  founded  by  a  number  of  priests 
and  laymen.  It  is  already  doing  good  work ;  but  the  good  work 
ought  to  be  multiplied  through  every  town  and  mission,  not  in  England 
only,  but  throughout  the  British  Empire.  It  instructs,  edifies,  and 
amuses,  it  educates  and  evangelizes  Catholics  and  non- Catholics.  It 
will  become  an  engine  of  gigantic  power  in  the  service  of  God,  if  our 
men  and  women  have  in  them  only  the  hearts  and  wills  to  become 
apostles. 

Say  not  that  to  scatter  books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  leaflets  is  waste 
and  loss,  if  you  have  but  a  grain  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  parable  of  the 
sower.  God  Himself,  with  bountiful  hand,  is  always  sowing  his  grace 
over  the  world  of  men,  and  what  is  the  history  of  his  sowing  ?  Is- 
greater  fruit  to  spring  up  imder  the  hand  of  the  servant  than  of  the 
Master  ?     But  for  every  effort  we  make,  there  is  an  eternal  reward. 
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We  need  writers,  a  multitude  of  subscribers,  and  a  numberless  body 
of  men  and  women  sowing  and  scattering  the  truth  wherever  English 
is  read  and  spoken.  This  means  zeal,  time,  labour,  and,  we  may  add^ 
humility,  for  the  work  has  not  the  apparent  dignity  of  debates  on 
public  questions  and  passing  resolutions,  though  it  will  be  at  least  as 
certain  of  its  spiritual  results. 

And  for  the  answer  to  the  second  question — what  will  be  the 
result  of  the  success  of  the  Society  ? — I  would  say  the  result  will 
be  twofold.  One  part  of  it  will  be  the  permanent  establishment 
of  a  publishing  body,  not  aiming  at  gain,  but  at  edification  ;  not 
spending  its  income  in  lavish  salaries  and  sounding  speeches, 
but  a  body  to  which  every  Catholic — from  the  priest  who  needs 
weapons  of  defence  wherewith  to  arm  his  people  against  the 
wiles  of  heresy,  or  weapons  of  attack  to  employ  upon  the  evils 
of  all  kinds  which  surround  him,  to  the  working  man  in  the 
factory  who  is  assailed  by  blasphemies  and  taunts  against  hi» 
holy  religion,  and  needs  the  means  for  strengthening  himself  and 
for  repelling  the  attack — may  turn  for  counsel  and  support.  Every 
kind  of  literature  that  a  Catholic  can  require  will  be  provided  by 
the  Society  :  devotion  and  practice,  biography  and  history,  tales 
and  poetry,  social  and  religious  publications — all  will  be  forth- 
coming. In  a  word,  whatever  is  done  for  Protestants  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
will  be  undertaken — in  a  proportionately  smaller  but  not  less 
efficacious  manner — by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

And  the  other  result,  which  we  may  fairly  expect,  will  be  the 
edification  of  Catholics  and  the  instruction  of  Protestants.  The 
calumnies  and  falsehoods  which  are  accepted  in  all  good  faith  by 
many  outside  the  Church,  and  which  are  disseminated  by  others 
in  whose  sincerity  we  should  be  glad  to  believe,  though  we  find 
it  difficult  to  do  so,  will  receive  prompt  and  plain  refutation — 
whether  they  spring  from  the  newest  and  most  insidious  form  of 
Protestantism  known  as  Ritualism,  or  whether  they  take  the 
grosser  form  of  the  filthy  fictions  of  the  class  of  '^  Maria  Monk '' 
and  the  like.  Not  neglecting  our  own  people  and  their  many 
needs,  we  shall  aim  at  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  those 
outside  the  church  ;  and  our  effi)rts  can  hardly  fail  to  be  blest. 
Blest,  indeed,  they  have  been  already,  by  the  approval  of  the 
Vicar  of  God  upon  earth,  and  by  the  visible  success  which  has 
attended  them  ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  every  confidence  that 
we  call  upon  all  to  come  forward,  and  share  in  the  work  which 
is  now  readv  to  their  hands. 

James  Britten. 
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Poraian  Life  and  Manners. — Mr.  Benjamin*  has  turned  to 
<roo(l  account  his  diplomatic  sojourn  as  United  States  Minister  in 
'IVlifian,  by  ;;ivin^  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  tli(;  country  thus  uctjuired  in  a  book  which  combines  in  a  raxe 
ilc'^ro'i  oiitcrtainniont  with  instruction.  Instead  of  the  personal 
u'.irrntivo.  atf«'ct(;(i  by  the  ordinary  writer  of  travels,  he  has  divided 
his  book  into  chapters,  each  treatinj^  of  a  separate  branch  of  the 
!-ubj*;cr,  and  forming;  a  voluable  and  deligfhtful  essay  thereupon. 
'J'huH  one  chapter  contains  a  fascinating  description  of  Persian 
country  villas ;  a  second  j»;ives  a  thrilling  picture  ot  the  performance 
of  the  ;jr(*at  Shiah  Mystery  Play  on  the  death  of  Hussein  and  Hassan, 
witnosspd  by  the  author  in  the  royal  amphitheatre  at  Teheran  ; 
a  tijird  is  devoted  to  Persian  art;  a  fourth  to  mountaineering  in 
P^.Tsiii,  and  especially  to  the  perils  and  beauties  of  the  great 
Aftchu  Pass,  1;},U00  feet  high. 

Among  interesting  facts  to  be  gleaned  from  his  pages  is  the 
I^crsian  origin  of  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  Russia  leather, 
witli  the  strange  legend  that  it^i  })eculiar  properties  are  due  to  the 
hides  being  exj)osed  on  a  very  hijjh  mountain  to  be  struck  by 
lightning.  The  inviolability  of  a  stable  as  a  sanctuary  for  criminals, 
who,  while  sheltered  there,  must  be  fed  by  the  owner,  and  are  safe 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Shah  himself,  is  a  singular  trait  of  Persian 
manners,  whose  origin  the  author  says  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

Commercial  Besources  of  Persia. — Despite  the  great  salt 
deserts  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  its  area,  Mr.  Denjamin 
believes  Persia  to  be  capable  of  great  future  development.  With 
the  most  primitive  agricultural  appliances,  wheat  is  already  grown 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation,  and  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the 
people,  is  supplied  in  abundance  from  the  alluvial  lands  on  the 
Caspian  shore.  The  grape  of  Kasvin  is  proverbial  for  its  excellence, 
and  with  improved  methods  wine  of  a  high  quality  might  be  pro- 
duced. The  Persian  opium  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  2,000 
chests  are  annually  exported  to  England  alone  from  Bushire.  The 
silk  trade  of  Persia  has  always  been  eagerly  competed  for  amon^ 
foreign  nations,  «nd  Mr.  Benjamin  estimates  the  annual  production 
of  raw  silk  at  008,000  lbs.,  ot'  which  about  15  per  cent,  is  retained 
for  domestic  consumption.  The  far-famed  Persian  rugs  and  carpets 
depend  for  their  beauty  on  the  individual  taste  of  the  makers,  and 
it  is  to  l)e  hoj)ed  that  the  attempt  of  European  merchants  to  intro- 
duce wholesale  methods  of  manufacture  will  not  rob  them  of  their 

*  "Persia  .111(1  tbe  Persians.'*  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  London:  John 
Murray.     1877. 
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excellence.  The  importation  of  aniline  djes  is  strictly  prohibited 
tn  the  interests  of  this  artistic  industry. 

Considerable  coal  deposits  exist  in  Persia,  and  a  bituminous  coal 
is  used  in  Teheran  as  fuel  for  steam  machinery.  Turquoise 
mines  are  a  large  source  of  revenue,  but  that  from  the  pearl 
fisheries  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  much  diminished,  owing  to  the  want 
of  proper  restrictions  for  the  preservation  of  the  oyster.  Mr. 
Benjamin  does  not,  however,  believe  that  a  railway  through  Persia 
could  be  profitably  made,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
and  vast  distances  to  be  traversed. 

The  Par  North-West. — Mr.  Elliott's*  interesting  volume  gives 
us  the  first  comprehensive  survey  published  of  the  great  territory  of 
Alaska,  with  its  area  of  512,000  square  miles,  greater  than  that  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  Empires  together,  forming  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  dominions  of  the  United  States.  Its  natural  features 
are  on  a  corresponding  scale,  and  Mount  Wrangel,  its  great 
volcano,  20,000  feet  high,  overtops  all  other  peaks  in  North  America, 
while  its  principal  river,  the  lukon,  with  a  length  of  2,000  miles, 
disputes  the  primacy  of  the  Mississippi  in  actual  volume  of  water. 
The  immense  westerly  extension  gained  by  the  United  States  in  the 
purchase  of  this  territory  from  Russia,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Attoo,  the  most  distant  port  in  the  Aleutian  chain,  is  three  thousand 
miles  west  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  thus  situated  almost  half-way 
between  it  and  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  sea-board. 

The  Seal  Islands. — Mr.  Elliott  was  sent  out  by  the  United 
States  Government  specially  to  study  the  habits  and  natural  history 
of  the  fur  seal,  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  Pribylov  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  in  Bering 
Sea,  the  chief  known  breeding- place  of  those  strange  mammals. 
They  begin  to  arrive  in  May,  swarming  out  of  the  sea  in  countless 
millions,  and  occupying  the  rocky  shore  in  what  are  called  rookeries, 
the  scene  of  terrific  single  combats  between  the  old  males  or  ^'  bulls," 
who  hotly  contest  the  possession  of  every  inch  of  crag  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  families.  The  younger  males,  up  to  six  or 
seven  years  old,  called  ^*  holloschuckies,"  are  not  admitted  to  these 
reserved  grounds,  and  herd  in  separate  localities,  whence  they  are 
driven  to  the  slaughtering-places  for  the  yearly  battue.  The  charter 
of  the  company  (Alaska  Trading  Company)  only  permits  them  to 
take  100,000  skins,  and  that  number  of  animals  are  killed  and  flayed 
betw^een  June  14  and  August  1.  Although  the  great  mass  of  the 
carcases  are  left  to  decay  on  the  spot,  producing  such  exhalations 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  no  epidemic  or  other  malady  has  ever 
been  developed  by  this  accumulation  of  putrefaction. 

Kamschatkan  Volcanoes. — ^The  record  of  the  cruise  of  the 
Marchesaf  contains  most  vivid  pictures,  both  fi^om  pen  and  pencil,  of 

*  "  Our  Arctic  Province."  By  Henry  W.  Elliott.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.     1886. 

+  "  The  Cruise  of  the  *  Marchesa  *  to  Karaschatka  and  New  Guinea."  By 
F.  H.  H.  Guillemard.    London  :  John  Murray.    1886. 
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some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Mr.  Gnille- 
mard's  joamev  through  the  interior  of  Kamschatka  brings  before  us 
the  existence  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  groups  of  Tolcaao  peaks  in 
existence,  forming'  a  range  of  snovr-covered  pyramids  varying  in 
height  between  S,1>X»  ana  irj>X»  feet.  It  is  an  interesting  &cty 
hitherto  little  noticed,  that  some  of  these  craters  burst  into  actiTitj 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  showing  tifaie 
continuity  of  the  plutonic  belt  tirom  the  South  to  the  North  Pacific 
I'rom  one  of  the  cones,  17.(»)  feet  high,  a  pillar  of  flame  was 
launched  S.UOO  to  10.Cm30  feet  into  the  air,  and  was  distinctly  seen  at 
a  distaiice  of  from  '2W  to  *JoU  miles.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July, 
1<'^83.  preceding  the  great  Javan  eruption  which  took  place  on  the 
l?Gth  ot  August. 

Seenery  of  Formosa. — The  eastern  coast  of  Formosa  forms  a 
stu[>endous  wall  of  precipice,  rising  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  sheer 
from  the  sea.  This  giant  scarp  is  cleft  by  huge  gorges  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale  of  majestic  size,  the  mountains  which  hem  them  in  on 
every  side  being  clothed  with  the  rankest  tropical  Tegetation. 
Kattan  and  bamboo  luxuriate  here,  and  the  island  contains  thirteen 
varieties  of  the  latter.  Tea  is  an  article  of  export,  and  the  camphor- 
tree,  v;hich  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  abounds  in  the  primeval 
forest.  Among  other  objects  of  commerce  are  jute,  indigo,  tobacco, 
gras<-clotli  tibre,  and  rice  paper,  made  from  the  pith  of  Aralia  papj- 
rifera,  a  plant  jieculiar  to  tiie  island. 

British  Worth  Borneo. — The  further  extension  of  the  cruise  of 
*he  Jfarch^Jsu  enabled  her  owner  to  report  on  the  progress  made, 
rio'.vn  to  his  visit  in  ISSi,  by  the  British  ^'orth  Borneo  Company. 


rii^r  naviirable  for  2U0  miles  by  large  steam-launches,  while  their 
domiriions  also  contain  Kina  Bala — the  greatest  mountain  in  the 
i-land,  attaining  a  height  of  13,700  feet.     Of  their  five  settlements, 
Elopura  is  the  chief,  with  a  population  which  had  grown,  chieiij  hy 
Chinese  immigration  from  1?,000  at  the  beginning  of  1882,  to  5,000 
in  April  of  the  following  year.    Its  name,  meaning  *'  Beautijful  City,** 
is  somewhat  of  a  euphuism,  as  it  consists,  like  all  Mala}'  towns,  of 
thatch-covered  mat-built  huts  raised  on  piles  generally  in  the  water. 
The  iiarbour  is,  however,  a  magnificent  one,  with  an  entrance  a  mile 
widf,  and  a  length  of  sixteen  miles.     Close  to  it  are  the  caves  con- 
tjjining  the  edible  swallow's  nests,  which  form  its  principal  export. 
'J'lif!  natfiral  products  of  the  island  are  of  great  value,  comprising* 
rjirjjplior,  gutta-percha,  rattan,  pearl-shell,  and  coal ;  but  the  labour 
ditfirMiitv  will  render  any  form  of  agricultural  development  almost 
irrJ|)0.-^iF)Ir;,  as  the  combined  heat  and  damp  of  the  climate  make  it 
•in lit   for    jierrnanent    settlement   by   Europeans.      A   tax   on   the 
I'Xport  of  vwallriw's  nests  forms  a  considerable  item  of  the  revenue, 
tliij    duty,    vvlien    chargf;d    at    the    rate    of   ;j    per   cent. — which 
h;iM  M/'ce  U;eri  doubled — having  amounted  in  six  months  to  1,100 
dollurn. 
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Greneral  Prjevalsky  on  Central  Asia. — The  following  summary 
of  the  Russian  explorer's  general  estimate  of  Central  Asia,  intended 
to  form  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  forthcoming  book,  is  extracted 
from  the  Times^  of  February  3,  1887.  Of  the  vast  tract  vaguely 
included  under  the  above  term,  he  estimates  the  total  population  at 
about  9,000,000,  spread  over  an  extent  of  120,000  square  miles.  The 
insignificance  of  the  figure  is  accounted  for  by  the  conformation  of 
the  country,  of  which  four-fifths  are  desert,  with  only  a  few  oases  at 
the  foot  of  gigantic  mountains  furnishing  soil  fit  for  settled  cultiva- 
tion. These  places  have  consequently  been  inhabited  from  a  very 
early  date,  forming  historical  and  geographical  landmarks  amid  the 
surrounding  waste.  Extreme  laziness  and  egotism,  with  a  total 
indifference  to  all  save  satisfying  their  bodily  wants  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible, are  asserted  to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, Jakouts,  Turcomans,  Dongans,  and  Kirghiz,  despite  differences 
of  race,  religion,  and  manners.  Like  all  peoples  living  under 
Asiatic  despotisms,  they  are  devoid  of  the  ideas  of  virtue,  honour,  or 
duty,  and  exhibit  no  leanings  towards  any  form  of  European  culture 
and  civilization.  Power  of  deception,  especially  if  exercised  on 
Europeans,  is  the  quality  they  most  pride  themselves  on,  and  the 
family  life  of  the  sedentary  populations  is  described  as  disfigured  by 
tyrann}'  and  immorality.  The  nomads  are  exempted  from  these 
severe  strictures,  and  are  said  to  be  more  amiable  and  truthful  than 
their  settled  brethren. 

Russian  Influence  in  China. — Perhaps  a  hint  as  to  the  future 
direction  of  Russia's  Asiatic  policy  may  be  found  in  the  General's 
views  as  to  the  subjects  of  China,  and  their  earnest  longings  to 
exchange  the  rule  of  Pekin  for  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  dream 
of  the  nomadic  Mongols,  the  Dongans,  or  Chinese  Mohammedans,  as 
well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  is  to  become  subjects 
of  the  Great  White  Tsar,  whose  name  figures  in  their  imaginations 
beside  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet,  as  the  s3''mbol  of  mystical 
power  and  authority. 

Discontent  with  Chinese  Rule. — At  some  places  visited  by  the 
expedition,  the  Mohammedan  mollahs  implored  the  General  to  let 
them  rise  and  massacre  all  the  Chinese  in  the  district  in  the  name  of 
the  Tsar.  "  Only  trumpet  the  Tsar's  name,"  they  said,  ^'  from  the 
mountain-tops,  and  not  a  single  Chinese  will  live."  The  insupport- 
able oppression  of  China,  contrasted  with  the  order  and  prosperity 
introduced  by  Russia,  are  represented  as  inevitably  tending  to  pusn 
forward  the  dominion  of  the  latter.  A  terrible  picture  is  drawn  of 
the  government  of  cruelty  and  oppression  systematically  practised  by 
the  Chinese  officials,  under  whom  neither  life  or  property  is  safe, 
while  taxation  weighs  heavily  on  the  poor.  A  more  energetic  policy 
on  the  part  of  Russia  is  advocated  by  the  General,  who  states  that  the 
yielding  character  of  her  proceedings  hitherto,  particularly  in  the 
retrocession  of  the  Hi  province  of  Kuldja,  have  been  set  down  by 
Chinese  intriguers  to  timidity  and  impotence.  These  significant 
arguments  would  seem  to  point  to  a  repetition  of  the  story  of 
Bulgaria  in  the  extreme  East. 
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English  Travollors  in  Afghanistan. — ^The  Times  of  Jannair^ 

I ^'^r,  trives  u  suinniarv  of  the  recent  journey  of  Captains  Maitbad 
and  'I'iilhot,  wlio  loft  t1io  ninin  body  of  the  Afgfhan  Boundary  Cob- 
mJMHioii  to  tlio  west  of  Herat  at  the  close  of  1885  to  explore  dw 
riin*r*t  routi'  to  ('ubiil  bv  the  vallev  of  the  Heri-Rud  and  BamiiBi 
Witiiiti  a  f<'w  niardios  of  the  head-ijuarters  camp  they  met  a  partj' 
of  A  f^'-huns,  who,  wore  it  not  for  the  break-down  of  tueir  baggagre  ponies 
wniild  hiivn  readied  Herat  in  nine  days  from  Cabul  by  this  rontei 
tnt  veiling  forty  niih's  a  day.  The  superiority  of  this  direct  line  of  com- 
iiiiinicutiou  over  tlie  otiier  circuitous  routes  is  proved  by  its  use  Ibr 
military  transport  by  the  ofbcers  of  the  Ameer,  and  a  conToy  of 
iinns  and  ammunition,  escorted  bv  four  hundred  men  armed  wiA 
SniderH,  was  |>a8sed  on  irs  way  to  Herat,  followed  by  another,  con- 
Hist,in<:;  of  ii  liundrod  bullocks  with  lead  for  the  arsenal. 

Tho  Ilazara  Country. — Tlie  Hazarajat,  a  mountainous  region 
iiihuliited  by  tho  Hazaras,  was  entered  fiiXer  leaving^  the  Heri  Valley^ 
and  many  misi;onceptions  as  to  the  character  of  this  people  ate 
(^orre(!t4Ml  by  tlie  accounts  of  the  travellers.  Instead  of  a  turbuleat 
and  warlike  race,  they  were  found  to  be  a  simple,  industrious^  nad 
pacilie  |»eo|>le,  easily  jjfoverned  and  comparatively  tractable.  The 
disorders  of  tho  country  previous  to  the  accession  of  Abdurrahman 
wore  due  to  dissensions  amonp:  the  chiefs,  and  here,  as  elsewhere 
throufjfhout  his  dominions,  peace  and  tranquillity  have  been  re- 
established by  tho  present  ruler  of  Afg^hanistan.  The  naturally 
orderly  character  of  tne  ]>opulation  is  proved  by  the  absence  of  crimei 
theft  being'  almost  unknown,  and  but  one  murder  having  been  com* 
niitted  over  a  lar»:e  tract  of  country  in  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

The  landscape  had  a  softer  aspect  than  elsewhere  in  Afghanistan, 
recalling:  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  there  is  generally  sufficient 
deptli  of  soil  to  support  conifers  if  artificially  planted,  as  well  as 
Himalayan  oaks  and  rhododendrons.     There  is  a  considerable  popn- 
lation.  and  a  g-ood  deal  of  cultivation,  mostly  on  the  hill-sides  but 
sometimes  extending"  to  the  summits,     l^ulse  and  barley  are  the 
main  croi>s,  and  larg-e  ilocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  scattered  orer 
the  pastures.     Previous  travellers  have  not  exaggerated  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  as  the  snow  which  begins  to  fall  heavily  in  Novembcff', 
remains  on  the  ground  until  the  l?lst  of  March.     The  country,  after 
it  melts,  is  rendered  im])assa])le  even  for  pedestrians  by  the  state  of 
the  roads,  slippery  with  clayey  mud,  ana  by  the  swollen  streams, 
converted  into  raging"  torrents,  this  transition  period  lasting  from 
forty  to  sixty  days  according  to  the  amount  of  snow-fall.    The  road, 
constructed  by  the  present  Ameer,  is  still  being  improved  in  order  to 
render  it  passable  for  artillery,  but  is  very  far  removed  from  the 
English    ideal,  as   it  scorns    indirect  methods,  and  surmounts  all 
obstacles  in  a  nearly  straight  line. 

Source  of  the  Biver  of  Balkh. — The  Bakkak  Kotal  or  pass  is 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  communication  between  Herat  and 
Ikmian.  It  leads  into  the  Yak  Walang  valley,  **  a  large  marsh 
watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Balkh-ab,  or  river  of  Balkh»  the 
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principal  source  of  which  lies  at  the  Band-i-Barbar,  a  series  of  five 
curious  natural  dams^  forming  seven  narrow  lakes  with  water  of  the 
deepest  blue  and  of  extraordinarv  clearness." 

Ancient  Buins. — In  this  district  are  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
old  fortified  towns  which  studded  Northern  Afghanistan  at  the  time 
of  Chinghiz  Khan's  invasion,  and  the  study  of  whose  remains  might 
throw  much  li^ht  on  its  history.  One  of  these,  occupying  a  scarped 
height  overlooking  the  Yak  "Walang  valley,  is  called  Shahar-i-Barbar, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  early  kings  ruling  a  people 
called  Barbar — ^in  Arabic,  mountaineer.  Captain  Maitland  believes 
them  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  as  the  Tajiks  living  near 
Badakshan,  a  people  of  the  primitive  Aryan  stock. 

Gigantic  Idols. — At  Bamian,  where  the  party  were  hospitably 
received  in  a  village  consisting  of  a  few  forts,  they  remained  several 
days  spent  in  examining  the  huge  sculptured  idols,  the  largest  120  and 
180  feet  high,  as  well  as  caves  and  other  antiquities,  the  interest  of 
which,  in  Captain  Maitland's  opinion,  compensated  all  the  iktigues  of 
the  journey. 

Afghan  Turkestan. — ^This  northern  province  of  the  Ameer  con- 
sists mainly  of  an  alluvial  plain,  stretching  in  a  level  expanse  from 
the  last  spurs  of  the  hills  to  the  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Tashkurgan  and  Band-i-Barbar  rivers,  diverted 
into  numerous  irrigation  canals  and  ditches.  The  capital  of  the 
province  is  Mazar-i- Sharif,  a  town  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  and 
quite  overshadowing  its  decaying  neighbour  Balkh.  Its  streets  are 
intersected  by  canals  and  diversified  with  plane  trees  and  other 
foliage,  ^' above  which  rise  the  blue-tiled  domes  of  the  Mosalla, 
supposed  to  be  built  over  the  grave  of  Ali,  although,  of  course,  the 
real  tomb  of  that  worthy  is  at  Kerbela."  The  (jovemor-General, 
the  Sirdar  Ishak  Khan,  a  great  magnate  who  affects;  royal  State,  is 
suspected  of  regarding  himself  as  the  future  Sovereign  of  Afghanis- 
tan. Meantime  he  is  a  good  administrator  and  humane  ruler  of  his 
province.  The  Uzbegs,  who  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  well  treated  and  have  no  grievances  to  complain  of. 

Captain  Talbot's  journey  occupied  exactly  three  months,  during 
which  1,000  miles  were  traversed  and  about  9,000  square  miles 
carefully  surveyed.  The  party  were  everywhere  well  received,  all 
the  officials  showing  eagerness  in  welcoming  and  assisting  them; 
the  villagers  being  friendly  and  pacific,  and  the  country  to  all 
appearance  perfectly  safe. 

New  Soudan  Expedition. — Mr.  Stanley's  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Emin  Bey  promises  valuable  geographical  results,  apart 
from  the  attainment  of  its  main  object.  Organized  at  Zanzibar,  and 
consisting  of  1,000  or  1,200  men,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  by  steamer  round  the  Cape,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  and  two  months  more  is  probably  a  sanguine  estimate 
of  the  time  required  for  its  transport  thence  to  the  southern  confines 
of  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  Steam  transport,  with  one  break  of  road, 
will  be  available  on  the  river  to  the  point  near  the  Equator  station, 
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where  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned  for  a  i    ich  nf  i  am  800 
across  an  entirely  unknown  country.    If,  ,  tjhw  uimi  to 

be  a  forest-covered  region,  Mr.  Stanley  ex  cw  to  i\  se  it  m  tUrfr 
days,  but  ten  miles  a  day  seems  a  high  nverage  ror  .afiiem  tnnL 
The  most  important  outstanding  geographical  problem  in  AfiieSy  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Nile  and  Congo  basins,  is  here  ivaitiBr  ftr 
solution,  together  with  the  social  task  of  stariking  at  the  roots  oF  tk 
slave-trade,  which  draws  its  principal  supplies  firom  the  same  coMln. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  was  Gordon^ 'purpose,  postponed  totfa 
claim  of  his  own  country  on  his  services,  in  accepting  tne  nrnnmaii 
of  the  Upper  Congo,  and  we  may  now  hope  to  see  the  same  venk 
achieved  by  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  his  colleagne.  He 
expedition  is  accompanied  by  several  African  boys,  educated  in  ddi 
country,  and  expected  to  be  of  use  in  communicating^  with  thnr 
countrymen,  and  among  them  is  the  little  son  of  the  chief  of  As 
Aruwimi  country,  who  made  such  a  strenuous  resistanoe  to  StuJej^ 
passage  of  the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  his  first  adventarona  Tvpfb 
down  the  Congo. 


Itotes  on  lioys. 


She.    By  II.  Rider  Haooard.    London  :  Longmans. 

Green  &  Co.    1887. 

THOSE  who  were  fascinated  by  the  weird  extrava^;ance  of  "Kiag 
Solomon's  Mines  "  will  find  a  worthy  successor  to  it  in  the  anthon 
new  talc  of  diablerie  and  adventure.  The  scene  is  again  laid  in  Atom, 
and  another  quest  is  the  subject,  the  ancient  record  which  fbrns 
the  motive  spring;  of  the  travellers  being  in  this  case  a  funily  xelk^ 
transmitted  to  the  hero  through  an  ancestry  traced  back  to  the 
Pharaohs.  A  shard,  or  fragment  of  pottery,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions of  various  dates  and  in  many  languages,  including  wtm*^ 
Greek  and  black-letter  English,  is  the  memorial  of  this  strange 
pedigree,  and  of  the  attempts  made  in  many  generations  to  fulfil  an 
early  mandate  of  vengeance  against  a  mysterious  sorceress  dwelline 
in  Eastern  Africa.  This  Iong-be(]ueathed  behest  is  obeyed  by  the 
hero,  with  results  which  we  will  not  mar  the  reader's  pleasure  by 
anticipating.  The  Ama-hagger,  or  People  of  the  Rocks,  among 
whom  he  encounters  his  strange  experiences,  have  their  proto^^pes 
in  a  tribe  in  Madagascar  bearing  a  like  name,  AntanK&rana,  in 
their  own  language.  The  natural  fortress  in  which  they  dwell  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  described,  since  it  is  formed  of  an  extinct 
crater^  whose  cliff-like  walls  enclose  an  area  of  about  eight  square 
miles.    This  plain  is  accessible  from  without  only  by  a  chasm  or 
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tunnel  piercing  the  rock-barrier,  with  deep  water  on  either  side  of 
the  narrow  path  leading  through  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
despite  the  great  merits  of  the  book,  it  contains  some  passages  which 
render  it  unsuitable  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people. 


In  the  Clouds,     By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.    Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflm  &  Co.     1887. 

THE  author  of  "  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains," 
with  that  subtle  magic  of  words  which  can  call  up  visions,  trans- 
ports us  into  a  new  and  unknown  region,  and  makes  it  familiar  as  a 
part  of  our  own  experience.     The  mountains  of  Tennessee,  with  their 
illimitable  breadths  of  sun  and  shadow,  are,  in  this  as  in  her  former 
work,  the  background  of  her  picture,  and  the   wild  and  lawless 
population  of  their  slopes  furnishes  the  figures  that  lend  it  human 
interest.     Without  over-idealization  she  contrives  to  cast  a  halo  of 
poetic  charm  over  the  lives  of  these  rude  semi- outlaws,  while  their 
very  dialect,  uncouth  and  almost  unintelligible  as  it  is,  has  a  strange 
fascination  for  the  reader.     From  their  ranks  too  she  has  drawn  two 
of  the  most  pathetic  female  types  in  the  pages  of  fiction,  since 
Dorinda    Cayce  and  Alethea  Sayles   are  worthy  to    stand   beside 
Jeanie  Deans  in  their  simple  peasant  dignity  and  unflinching  recti- 
tude of  judgment.    The  plot  of  the  author's  present  work  turns  on 
the  adventures  of  Mink  Lorey,  a  wild  and  wayward  young  moun- 
taineer, little  deserving  of  the  heroine's  exalted  devotion  and  fidelity. 
His    troubles,    indeed,  despite    their    disastrous  ending,   are  due 
rather  to  reckless  freakishness  of  nature  than    deliberate  malice, 
thouQ^h  it  must  be  confessed  that  an  occasional  dose  of  "  bresh- 
whisley,"  as  the  product  of  the  illicit  stills  is  called,  has  its  full 
share  in  producing  them.     The  author  gives  a  lofty  and  tragic 
nobility  to  the  fate  of  this  seemingly  worthless  creature  by  allotting 
to  him  the  crowning  redemption  of  death  in  an  act  of  self-sacrifice. 
Moved  by  an  illogical  but  not  unnatural  impulse  of  humanity,  he 
ffoes  at  the  peril  of  his  newly  regained  liberty  to  seek  aid  for  a  nalf- 
arowned  man,  a  moment  before  the  object  of  his  jealous  hate  and 
fury,  whom  indeed  he  had  come  out  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
slaying.     Though  an  accidental  death  overtakes  him  on  the  way,  he 
lives  to  achieve  nis  errand  of  mercy,  and  save  the  life  of  his  former 
enemy.    Thus  Alethea's    love    is  justified,   and  a  life    that  gave 
little  promise  is  ennobled  by  an  heroic  end.    The  interest  of  the  narra- 
tive culminates  in  the  trial  of  Mink  for  a  death  unconsciously  caused 
by  him  in  a  mischievous  frolic.     The  scene  in  the  court-nouse  of 
Shaftesville  is  a  masterpiece  of  imaginative  realism,  relieved  by  keen 
touches  of  humorous  description,  and  touched  with  tenderest  poetic 
grace  by  the  exquisite  picture  of  the  baby-girl  brought  in  to  draw 
the  names  of   the  jury.     In  her  child  studies  indeed  the  author 
recoils  Victor  Hugo,  but  while  his  are  rather  idealized  abstractions 
of  infancy,  those  of  the  American  novelist  are  individual  types  as 
strongly  marked  as  the  grown-up  personages  of  her  story.    We  use 
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the  pronoun  advisedly,  for  on  the  title-pa^e  of  her  present  work 
she  allows  her  alias  to  he  penetrated  hy  adding  her  real  name  of 
Mary  Murfree  to  the  assumed  one  of  Egbert  Craddock.  Among 
female  novelists  she  may  take  rank  with  the  very  highest,  while 
her  youth  gives  promise  of  still  further  development  of  her  powers. 


A  Son  of  Hagar.    By  Hall  Caine.    London : 
Chatto  &  Windus.    1887. 

THE  reputation  gained  by  the  author  of  "  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime  " 
will  not  he  enhanced  by  his  present  work.  In  this  he  has 
scarcely  attempted  to  give  the  semblance  of  coherence  to  a  wildly 
improbable  plot,  starting  from  a  tangle  of  doubtful  genealogies,  in 
which  the  complications  of  Irish  and  Scotch  marriages  and  semi- 
marriages  end  by  leaving  the  reader  uncertain  as  to  the  real  parentage 
of  any  of  the  personages.  Owing  to  these  obscure  relationships,  one 
half-brother  is  enabled  to  personate  another  so  as  to  take  possession  of 
his  property,  and  even  claim  that  of  his  wife,  while  the  real  owner 
is  expiating,  as  a  convict  at  Portland,  the  crime  committed  by  his 
double.  The  repentance  and  confession  of  a  third  brother,  who  had 
brought  about  this  ingenious  substitution  from  motives  of  revenge 
and  jealousy,  finally  restore  matters^  to  an  equitable  footing  and 
enable  virtue  to  triumph  duly  in  the  third  volume  to  the  acclama- 
tions of  feasting  rustics  and  the  chimes  of  village  joy-bells. 


Jess.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    London : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    1887. 

rpHIS  is  a  stirring  tale  of  romance  and  adventure  in  the  Transvaal, 
JL  the  incidents  of  which  are  iurnished  by  the  successfiil  rising  of 
the  Boers  against  their  English  rulers.  The  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tions of  the  loyalists  are  described  in  harrowing  detail,  and  on  them 
the  plot  is  mainly  made  to  hinge.  In  the  drawing  of  character  there 
is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  darker  traits,  and  the  unredeemed 
blackness  of  the  Boer  villain  wants  some  finer  gradations  of  light 
and  shade  to  make  it  seem  true  to  nature.  The  end  of  the  hapless 
heroine,  too,  is  a  climax  of  horror,  constituting  a  violation  of 
taste  and  even  of  morality,  and  leaving,  in  its  suggestion  of 
ghastly  ferocity,  a  painful  and  inartistic  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind. 


Spinghaven.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore.    London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.      1887. 

THE  author  of  "  Lorna  Doone  "  gives  us  in  these  volumes  one  of 
his  quaint  old-world  tales  of  rustic  life  in  remote  districts..  Its 
scene  is  laid  in  Springhaven,  a  port  in  Sussex,  during  the  stirring 
times  of  expectancy  and  preparation,  when  Napoleon  from  his  camp 
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at  Boulo^e  held  the  menace  of  invasion  suspended  over  the  opposite 
shores  of  England.  With  this  national  cnsis  the  fortunes  of  the 
characters  are  all  bound  up,  and  the  stir  and  thrill  of  the  impending 
danger  working  among  the  various  classes  of  coast  dwellers  are 
vividly  realized.  There  is,  however,  little  coherence  or  probability 
in  the  series  of  incidents  grafted  on  this  heroic  theme,  and  the  cha- 
racters fail  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  individuality.  The  heroine 
is  little  worthy  of  her  position,  for  she  is  a  frivolous  coquette,  who 
betrays  the  onicial  secrets  of  her  father,  the  admiral  in  command  of 
the  coast  defences,  to  a  French  spy,  and  eventually  causes  his  death 
by  introducing  this  traitor  into  his  house.  We  have  incidental 
sketches  both  of  Nelson  and  Napoleon,  and  the  semi-seafaring  story- 
closes  appropriately  with  the  naval  Waterloo,  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Lazarus  in  London.    By  F.  W.  Robinson.    London : 

Hurst  &  Blackett.    1886. 

MR.  ROBINSON  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  original  and  interesting 
novel  among  the  struggling  population  of  London,  as  is 
implied  in  its  title.  The  centre  of  action  is  a  poor  and  disreputable 
street  in  the  purlieus  of  Soho,  where  three  girls,  fallen  from  bettisr 
fortunes,  try  to  earn  a  pittance  by  needlework  combined  with  the 
profits  of  an  obscure  haberdasher's  shop.  Lydia,  the  elder,  has  sacri- 
ficed her  own  prospects  of  happiness  to  the  duty  bequeathed  to  her 
by  her  dyinff  mother,  of  tending  and  caring  for  her  two  young 
step-sisters,  Ella  and  Maud,  who,  with  the  ingratitude  of  youth, 
have  little  sympathy  or  affection  for  the  staid  monitress,  so  loyally 
devoted  to  them.  Her  story  and  character  are  full  of  that  pathos 
which  the  poetical  faculty  can  show  underlying  the  most  homely 
existence.  The  father  of  the  heroines,  by  name  William  Prothero, 
a  broken-down  City  merchant,  now  living  as  a  pensioner  in  an 
almshouse,  throws  a  dark  shadow  over  their  lives  by  his  mysterious 
conduct  in  connection  with  the  murder  of  his  former  partner,  against 
whom  he  entertained  a  bitter  grudge.  His  semi-craziness  is  vividly 
portrayed,  and  gives  a  lurid  interest  to  the  development  of  his 
character  in  the  events  of  the  narrative.  The  latter  turns  on  the 
tracking  out  of  the  murder,  the  secret  of  which,  involving  the 
imprisonment  and  accusation  of  the  hero,  is  ingeniously  kept  until 
the  close.  Sal  Garboush,  the  drunken  street-vagrant,  with  occa- 
sionally touches  of  womanly  feeling  redeeming  her  coarse  and 
brutalized  exterior,  is  a  vigorous  portrait  of  the  realistic  school,  and 
the  squalid  misery  of  her  father's  death-bed  could  doubtless  be 
matched  in  many  actual  scenes  of  London  life. 

The  Story  of  an  African  Farm.     By  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner). 
New  Edition.     London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.     1887. 

IN  its  appearance  in  a  second  edition  this  novel  has  received  the 
stamp  of  success,  and  it  has  undoubted  power,  though  of  a  some- 
what morbid  and  gruesome  character.    There  is  a  large  admixture  of 
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introspective  philosophy,  which  seems  to  be  Agnostic  or  semi- 
Agnostic  as  far  as  it  is  intellig^ible,  and  its  pa^es  are  coloured  with 
the  dreary  pessimism  characteristic  of  modem  thought  The 
heroine's  conversation  and  conduct  imply  a  negation  of  all  morality, 
and  the  lingering  tortures  of  her  end  are  unredeemed  by  a  ray  of 
hope  for  the  future.  The  story  nevertheless,  despite  these  ikults^  is 
interesting,  even  where  unnatural,  and  the  incongpruous  setting  of 
South  African  settler-life  rather  heightens  the  effect  of  the  strange, 
highly-pitched  intellectual  aspirations  of  the  principal  personages. 
The  secondarv  sketches  of  Dutch  manners  are  full  of  quaint  humour, 
and  we  feel  that  the  Boer  courtship  and  wedding  with  their  prosaic 
homeliness  are  drawn  from  life. 


Dawn.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    London :  John  &  Robert 

Maxwell. 

THE  title-page  of  this  novel  bears  no  date,  and  though  advertised 
among  new  works,  it  would  seem  on  internal  evidence  to  be  of 
earlier  composition  than  the  recent  writings  of  the  author.  In  regard 
of  probability  or  motive  of  the  action,  it  belongs  indeed  rather  to  the 
*^  penny  dreadful "  school  of  fiction,  and  resembles  the  tales  published 
in  the  cheaper  serials  of  this  class,  in  its  jumble  of  sensational  inci- 
dents, without  adequate  leverage  of  force  in  the  characters  por- 
trayed to  set  the  machinery  of  the  plot  in  motion.  Some  of  the 
incidents  and  situations  ought  also  on  moral  grounds  to  have  been 
omitted,  and,  as  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  appear  in  an  expurgated 
edition,  it  had  better  be  avoided  altogether. 


Ilotwts  d  Ca%Iit  Contintntal  Itriojttttals. 


FRENCH    PERIODICALS. 

Eevue  des  Questions  Historiques.    Janvier,  1887.    Paris. 

The  Empire  and  the  Church  in  the  Beign  of  Gallienus. — 

Under  this  title  M.  Paul  Allard  writes  an  article  which  will  prove 
as  interesting  to  the  secular  as  to  the  Church  historian.  The  reig^ 
of  Gallienus,  he  says,  marks  one  of  the  most  important  moments  in 
the  political  as  well  as  the  reli^ous  history  of  the  third  century. 
Gallienus  began  to  exercise  real  power  in  the  West  a.d.  268;  it 
was  the  moment  of  great  invasions  menacing  the  existence  of  the 
Empire.  He  repaired,  indeed,  the  most  serious  fault  of  his  &ther, 
and  suppressed  tne  persecution  of  the  Christians,  but  showed  himself 
less  of  a  sound  politician  on  another  point :  instead  of  encouraging 
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concentration  against  the  barbarians  he  nsed  his  life  and  strength 
in  conflict  with  his  colleagues  in  East  and  West.  His  was  a  singular, 
interesting  reign ;  it  saw  by  anticipation  the  figures  of  those  great 
movements  which  re-appeared  later  and  filled  the  world's  stage — as, 
e,g,y  the  division  of  the  Empire,  which  was  a  prelude  of  that  realized 
thirty  years  later  under  Diocletian;  religious  peace,  fift^  years 
before  Constantine ;  barbarian  inroads  in  East  and  West^  forecasts 
of  the  coming  cataclysm  that  transformed  Europe  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries^  and  destroyed  Roman  Asia  in  the  seventh.  And  under 
Gallienus  none  of  these  events  produced  their  full  effect ;  all  remained 
incomplete.  Yet,  crowded  on  one  another  into  the  brief  space  of 
ten  years,  they  offer  a  moving  spectacle.  They  manifest  in  advance 
the  causes  of  weakness  of  the  Empire,  they  point  already  to  the 
remedies  that  might  yet  have  been  applied.  Such  is  the  rapid 
sketch  of  the  period  here  treated  in  a  lengthened  article,  a  period 
which  M.  Allard  considers  is  too  little  studied.  He  traces  the 
condition  of  the  State  in  Italy  and  the  Central  Empire,  the  value 
and  actuality  of  the  peace  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Christians 
and  the  influence  of  his  wife  in  their  behalf;  next,  the  condition  of 
the  East  and  how  far  there  the  Christians  suffered  the  influence  of 
Zenobia;  then,  lastly,  the  condition  of  Gaul,  and  the  relations  of 
State  to  the  Christian  society  in  Gaul,  Britain^  and  Spain.  In  the 
central  provinces  the  edict  of  Gallienus  brought  peace,  but  not 
absolutely  everywhere ;  the  weak  character  of  the  Emperor  could 
not  secure  it  in  distant  regions^  where  in  one  place  perhaps  it  was 
flagrantly  infringed,  and  in  another  scarcely  respected  in  the  letter, 
whilst  violated  in  spirit  where  rulers  hated  the  Christian  religion, 
lu  the  East  persecution  was  open  and  bitter.  In  Gaul  the  Christians 
lived  tranquilly.  M.  Allard  considers  that  history  has  judged  the 
character  of  Gallienus  severely  as  to  his  incoherence,  tyranny,  and 
softness,  and  has  not  sufficiently  reproached  him  for  his  greatest  error— 
reftising  to  see  the  necessity,  both  political  and  military,  of  the  two 
Empires  founded  in  the  East  and  West  of  the  Roman  world :  en 
revanche  he  gave  peace  to  the  Christians  under  his  rule :  a  peace 
which  unfortunately  did  not  endure;  to  establish  it  permanently 
.demanded  a  firmer  hand  than  his. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Revue  M.  Fustel  des  Coulanges  has, 
binder  the  title  ^*  De  TAnalyse  des  Textes  Historiques,"  a  severe 
criticism  of  M.  Monod  for  his  reading  into  the  text  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  by  way  of  pretended  analysis,  Tacitus,  the  Salic  law,  and 
what  not,  with  results  as  unjust  to  Gregory  as  unfair  and  misleading. 
M.  Alired  Brandrillart  has  a  paper,  very  interesting  to  students  of 
Prench  history,  on  "  The  Pretensions  of  Philip  V.  to  the  Throne  of 
France,"  which  is  entirely  based  on  unedited  documents^  M.  L. 
Pingaud  writes,  also  instructively,  on  "Le  Commerce  du  Levant 
sous  Louis  XVI. ;  "  and,  lastly,  we  may  mention  a  very  useful,  ana- 
lytical account  of  M.  TAbb^  Duchesne's  new  edition  of  the  "  Liber 
Pontificalis,"  from  the  pen  of  M.  Pawl  Fournier. 
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GERMAN    PERIODICALS. 
By  Canon  Bellesheim^  Aachen. 

1.  Katholik, 

The  Year  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Death. — Dr.  Eellner^  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  contributes 
to  the  January  and  February  numbers  two  thoughtful  papers  on 
this  intricate  question.  The  prince  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  generally 
said,  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith,  together  with  S.  Paul,  at  Rome, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  a.d.  &7,  The  first  question  to  be  met,  on  this 
important  point,  is  :  What  say  the  historical  documents  ?  And  in 
his  first  article  Dr.  Kellner  is  mainly  occupied  in  gathering  together 
firom  the  most  ancient  authors  of  Christian  antiquity  whatever  seems 
to  bear  thereupon.  These  number  no  less  than  forty-two ;  and  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  them  here.  We  will  only,  mention, 
in  passing,  that  both  Furius  D.  Philocalus,  secretary  to  Pope 
Damasus,  and  St.  Leo  the  Great  in  his  Sacramentarium  (Migne,  t.  56, 
col.  60),  assign  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  the  same  day, 
but  of  different  years.  St.  Augustine  does  the  same  (Migne,  Op. 
S.  Aug.  iii.  1049,  v.  1683).  The  result  of  Dr.  Kellner's  solid 
articles  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 1.  The  two  Apostles  were 
martyred  on  the  same  day  of  the  month.  2.  But  not  in  the  same 
year,  since  St.  Peter  died  in  Rome,  his  episcopal  city,  June  29,  a.d. 
55.  3.  Hence,  the  years  of  his  apostolate  amount  to  25.  4.  It 
was  likewise  in  Rome  that  S.  Paul  died,  but  two  years  later  than 
S.  Peter — viz.,  on  June  29,  a.d.  57.  That  the  tradition  of  later 
centuries  could  have  arisen  and  been  accepted  can  be  due  only  to  a 
confusion  of  these  dates  supported  by  the  most  ancient  authorities. 

Dr.  Schmit^  contributes  two  rather  lengthy  articles,  "  On  the  Sixth 
Canon  of  the  First  General  Council  of  Nicea,  a.d.  325,  and  the 
Gallican  Church."  "  On  the  Causes  of  Unbelief  in  Our  Time  "  is  the 
title  of  a  suggestive  paper  from  the  pen  of  a  bishop,  who  does  not 
give  his  name.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  Christian  artists  in 
England  to  a  very  able  and  carefully  done  pamphlet,  just  issued  by 
Dr.  Reichensperger,  on  the  eminent  painter  Edward  von  Steinle, 
who  died  in  Frankfort  last  year.  He  and  Herr  von  Fiihrich  may 
be  styled  most  faithful  scholars  of  Overbeck;  and  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  revival  of  Christian  art  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


2.  Stimmen  aus  Maria  Loach. 

Buddha's  Opinions  on  Qod,  the  Soul,  and  Immortality. — 

Father  Christian  Pesch  follows  up  his  suggestive  papers  on  BudcUia's 
religious  opinions,  and,  in  this  article,  brings  out  the  striking 
difierence  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  Indeed,  an  un- 
prejudiced  reader  after  perusing  this  paper  will  readily  accept  the 
author's  conclusion  :  that  the  Oriental  philosophy,  whose  exponent 
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appears  in  Buddha,  is  the  very  denial  of  what  God,  the  soul,  and 
immortality  mean  to  a  Christian  mind. 

Father  Kneller  starts  a  series  of  articles  on  the  two  first  persecutions 
of  Christians,  and  in  the  first  one  puts  aside  the  two  very  divergent 
opinions  nowadays  held  concerning  them  by  German,  French,  and 
Italian  archaeologists.  A  contribution  dwelling  on  Irish  affairs  by 
Father  Zimmermann  (who  is  familiar  with  all  questions  regarding 
Irish  Catholics)  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  wide  circles  in 
Catholic  Germany.  Basing  his  remarks  on  Mr.  R.  Barry  O'Brien's 
work,  "  Fifty  Years  of  Concession  to  Ireland,"  he  very  ably  traces 
the  history  of  those  both  unjust  and  abortive  exertions  of  the  Irish 
Established  Church  to  force  an  anti- Catholic  education  on  Catholic 
Ireland.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  set 
himself  to  describe  the  present  state  of  higher  education  in  Ireland. 
Notwithstanding  numerous  concessions,  fiish  Catholics  are  still  far 
from  being  on  an  equality  with  Protestants  in  the  department  of 
University  education.  Father  Baumgartner  is  always  brilliant. 
Last  year,  to  recruit  his  health,  he  went  to  Norway,  and  to  this 
excursion  we  owe  the  article  headed  '*  The  Hanse-town  Bergen  in 
Norway,"  which,  for  its  style  anil  matter,   has  already  attracted 

feneral  attention.  In  this  he  is  not  only  a  brilliant  prose  writer, 
ut  shows  his  claim  to  be  reputed  a  poet  by  his  most  successful 
translation  of  Swedish  poems  into  German.  Father  von  Hammerstein 
wages  war  on  "  Modern  Ideas  of  State  and  School,"  whilst  Father 
Lehmkuhl  inveighs  against  the  barbarous  custom  of  duelling. 


3.  Historisch-politische  Blatter, 

^^  Ireland  and  England  "  is  the  heading  of  a  paper  in  the  January 
number,  contributed  by  a  German  priest  living  in  Ireland.  Next 
follows  a  general  survey  of  the  books,  papers,  and  pamphlets,  all  but 
innumerable,  which  have  appeared  on  the  anniversary  of  Heidelberg 
University.  The  brilliant  volume  brought  out  by  the  Hungarian 
bishops,  under  the  title  "Monumenta  Vaticana.  Relationes  Cardinalis 
Buonvisi,"  deserves  mention.  It  contains  the  despatches  sent  from 
Vienna  to  Eome  in  168G,  and  received  from  thence  by  Cardinal 
Buonvisi,  Nuncio  at  that  time  at  the  Emperor's  Court.  The  defeat 
of  the  Turks  in  1686  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  the  second  centenary 
of  which  was  celebrated  last  year,  never  could  have  been  achieved 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  without  the  constant  subsidies  of  Inno- 
cent XI.  and  the  energy  manifested  by  the  sagacious  and  indefatigable 
Nuncio,  who  supported  the  Emperor's  waning  courage,  and  traced  the 
course  to  be  followed  in  Hungary.  Father  Stevenson's  able  book  on 
"  The  First  Eighteen  Years  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  "  seemed  to  me 
too  important  a  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  unjustly  calumniated 
Princess  to  be  passed  over  without  a  somewhat  lengthened  notice ; 
and  I  was  happy  to  contribute  it  to  the  February  number,  ap- 

Sropriately,  too,  for  the  third  centenary  of  the  Queen's  glorious 
eath. 
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ITALIAN    PERIODICALS. 

La  Civiltdi  Cattolica,  1  Gennaio,  1887. 

Hypnotism. — The  interesting  series  of  articles  on  Hypnotisiii 
have  been  continued.  In.  the  number  for  January  1,  of  tnis  year, 
the  reviewer  applies  the  Christian  theory,  in  the  light  of  which  the 
more  advanced  stag'es  of  mesmerism  have  been  already  regnrded  hy 
him,  to  the  more  restricted  sphere  of  hypnotism,  at  least  to  that  to 
which  it  pretends  to  confine  itself — viz.,  as  it  supposes,  the  sphere 
of  the  natural  and  physical  powers.  Concerning"  the  former — ^namelr, 
transcendental  mesmerism — there  can,  as  he  has  proved,  be  no  doubt 
of  the  intervention  of  diabolical  agency.  He  has  applied  to  its 
manifestations  the  criteria  laid  down  by  Catholic  theologians  in 
judpng  such  questions,  and  he  is  prepared  to  adopt  the  same  test 
witn  reference  to  hypnotism,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  its  apparently 
most  inexplicable  facts  are  to  be  fully  explained  by  the  presence  A 
Satanic  influence.  Some  men  think  it  strange  that  in  Christian 
times  the  devil  should  have  so  much  freedom  to  mix  himself  in 
human  society.  But  the  wonder  ceases  when  we  remember  the 
power  which  Satan  naturally  possesses  over  pagans.  Now,  pagans 
abound  at  this  day  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  or  rather  unbelievers 
and  apostates  worse  than  pagans,  to  whom  must  be  added  a  still 
larger  number  of  Christians  sunk  in  indiflerence,  and  more  or  less 
culpably  ignorant,  who  in  no  way  shrink  from  contact  with  infernal 
influences.  Satan  wants  to  recover  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 
He  will  not  succeed,  for  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the 
Church,  but  nothing*  hinders  him  from  setting  up  a  little  India  in 
Paris,  London^  or  I<  lorence.  The  reviewer  tells  us  that  already  a 
society  adoring  '^  Giove  Ottimo  Massimo  "  has  been  founded  in  Italy. 
This  he  learned  from  a  gentleman,  a  distinguished  writer,  who  had 
been  requested  to  give  the  support  of  his  name.  In  a  village  where 
masonic  civilization  flourishes,  a  good  number  of  persons  nad  also 
been  induced  to  join  in  worshipping  the  sun.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact^  moreover,  that  in  certain  assemblies  of  the  initiated,  Satan  is 
adored  with  impious  rites  and  sacrifices.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  the  Masons  even  made  bold  to  invite  the  public  to  the  Gerbino 
Theatre,  to  hear  and  applaud  Carducci's  hymn  to  Satan.  Others  are 
surprised  that  the  devil  should  make  such  an  open  show  of  his  power 
in  hospitals  and  in  public  assemblies ;  heretofore  he  has  jealously 
concealed  his  machinations.  But  such  concealment  has  existed  only 
where  his  instruments  have  been  watched  and  punished  ;  where  he 
is  honoured  he  is  glad  to  come  forward  and  display  himself.  Under 
masonic  rule  he  can  do  as  he  pleases,  so  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  give  free  scope  to  his  hatred  of  God  or  man  in  public,  just 
saving  appearances,  in  order  not  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the 
people,  who  are  better  than  their  rulers. . 

Ihe  reviewer  proceeds  to  show  the  new  light  which  Ghristiaa 
science  throws  on  those  strange  phenomena  of  hypnotism  which 
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natural  science  is  powerless  to  explain ;  as,  for  instance,  how  an  eye 
fixed  on  the  eye  of  another  is  sufficient  instantaneously  to  produce  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  man  a  host  of  morbid  and  marvellous  phenomena, 
or,  instead  of  the  fixed  eye,  the  tickinf^  of  a  clock,  the  looking  at  a 
shining  object,  the  sprinkling  of  a  little  water,  or  the  simple  com- 
mand "  Sleep  " — anything,  in  fact,  at  the  choice  of  the  operator. 
But  all  these  absurdities,  inexplicable  as  efficient  causes  by  physio- 
logical science,  become  intelligible  to  one  who  is  conversant  with 
demonology,  and  who  recognizes  in  these  tokens,  however  ridiculous, 
the  conventional  sign  of  diabolical  influence  of  which  the  reviewer 
spoke  at  length  in  a  previous  article.  At  the  concerted  signal  the 
devil  fulfils  the  pact,  as  St.  Thomas  calls  it,  or  the  contract  as  St. 
Augustine  has  it,  in  which  view  all  Catholic  theologians  coincide. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  to  Satan,  with  his  natural  angelic  powers,  of 
which  he  has  not  been  deprived,  than  to  produce  through  the  action 
of  physical  causes,  when  he  is  not  divinely  hindered,  the  mesmeric 
sleep  at  any  given  moment,  with  all  its  accompaniments.  But  it  will 
be  said,  when  was  this  pact  made,  since  neither  the  hypnotizer  nor  the 
hypnotized  ever  thought  of  dealing  with  the  devil  ?  All  doctors, 
however,  agree  that  this  pact  need  not  be  explicit  or  express.  It  is 
sufficient  that  it  should  be  tacit,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  tacit  agree- 
ment when  the  hypnotizer  demands  of  what  in  itself  is  an  impotent 
cause,  such  as  a  look  or  a  word,  a  revolution  in  the  whole  hygienic 
condition  of  a  human  body.  It  is  clear  that  he  believes  in  and  virtually 
invokes  the  intervention  of  some  agency  capable  of  producing  these 
preternatural  effects.  It  was  thus  in  pagan  times  that  auguries  and 
omens  were  invoked  by  sacrificial  rites.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose  that  all  are  equally  guilty  in  these  acts  ;  human  ignorance 
and  inadvertence  are  extraordinary.  Thus,  simple  people  will  go  on 
using  a  sign  for  some  medical  or  other  purpose,  and  by  God's  per- 
mission will  even  obtain  what  they  seek,  with  little,  or  perhaps, 
through  their  extreme  ignorance,  no  personal  guilt.  We  have  not 
infrequent  examples  of  this  in  the  practice  of  many  popular  super- 
stitions. 

If  the  poor  doctors  would  candidly  confess  it,  they  must  be  utterly 
bewildered  by  the  hypnotic  manifestations  which  they  are  called  to 
witness,  manifestations  produced  by  the  sole  power  of  the  operator's 
will,  and,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved,  eve^  at  a  distance.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  of  suggestion  and  predisposition,  but  these  are 
mere  words,  themselves  needing  explanation.  Moreover,  how  can  any 
medical  man  explain,  not  only  the  instantaneous  production  of  these 
states,  but  the  deliverance  of  the  hypnotised  in  the  midst  of  their 
paroxysms  by  a  mere  puff  in  the  face  '?  What  malady  was  ever  so 
cured  ?  And  how  explain  after  such  paroxysms  the  entire  absence 
of  a  stage  of  convalescence  ? — a  circumstance,  be  it  added,  in  no  way 
embarrassing  to  the  Catholic  theologian,  well  acquainted  with  the 
usually  temporary  efiects  of  the  most  violent  obsessions.  As  for  the 
sight  of  covered  objects  on  the  vision  of  them  through  opaque  bodies, 
or,  again,  the  so-called  transposition  of  the  senses,  to  account  for 
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which  the  hypnotists  are  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  absurd 
theories,  they  offer  no  difficulty  to  the  Christian  scientist ;  as  it  is 
easy  for  the  devil  to  produce  the  same  impression  on  the  retina  as 
would  the  visible  object  if  presented  to  it,  or  make  a  person  believe 
he  sees  by  his  occiput,  not  his  eyes.  The  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  si^ht  of  distant  objects,  the  speaking  with  unknown  tonnes^ 
and  the  like.  ''  Signa  autem  obsidientis  dsemonis  sunt,  ig^ota  lingna 
loqui  pluribus  verbis,  vel  loquentem  intelligere,  distantia  et  ocomta 
patefacere,  et  id  genus  alia.V  *  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
itself,  where  the  reviewer  follows  out  the  parallel,  and  answers  dU 
the  various  objections  which  may  be  raised. 

This  is  a  ^rave  practical  question  for  those  who  believe  they  can  keep 
within  lawful  bounds  by  limiting  themselves  to  the  sphere  to  which 
hypnotists  affect  to  confine  themselves.  It  must  oe  remembered 
that  it  is  entirely  at  the  operator's  choice  what  manifestations  he  may 
please  to  evolve.  If  he  choose  to  stop  short  of  what  has  been  styled 
by  distinction  the  transcendental,  it  is  not  because  there  is  any 
definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  less  striking  efiects  of  mes- 
merism and  those  which  bear  a  more  marked  preternatural  stamp— in 
other  words,  betray  the  intervention  of  an  invisible  power,  which  in 
this  case  can  only  be  that  of  the  devil. 


Itoticw  of  ^offks. 


History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Refonnaiion.   By  Prof.  M.  Greightgn. 

Four  Vols.     London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

PROFESSOR  CREIGHTON'S  work  is  the  fairest  and  most  solid 
history  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  that,  we  have  yet  seen,  from 
any  hand  that  is  not  Catholic.  We  make  this  reserve,  because,  in 
the  commendation  that  we  may  give^  it  is  always  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  Catholic  hand  would  not  have  written  many  thines 
that  are  contained  in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  fulfils  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  profession  which  the  author  makes  in  the  preface  to  his 
third  volume,  where  he  writes  as  follows :  **  If  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  scientific  view  of  historical 
progress  which  we  now  adopt,  the  same  treatment  ought  in  all  fair- 
ness to  be  applied  to  the  literary  men  of  the  Renaissance.  The  cre- 
dulity displaved  in  the  gossip  of  the  one  has  to  be  appraised  as 
carefully  as  tno  credulity  of  the  miraculous  records  of  the  others.  I 
have  attempted  to  found  a  sober  view  of  the  time  on  a  sober  criticism 

*  See  Bitual.  Bom.  in  its  Introduction  to  Exorcisms. 
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of  its  authorities."  The  author  has  been  faithful  to  this  enppagement, 
and  the  book  is  marked  by  research  of  original  documents,  by 
accuracy  in  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  by  a  calm 
judicial  discernment. 

The  title  given  to  the  book  is  narrower  than  its  contents ;  for  it 
begins  as  early  as  the  great  Western  Schism,  before  as  yet  the 
Eeformation,  as  commonly  understood,  had  arisen.    Nevertheless^  it 
is  true  that  long  before  that  period  a  clamour  for  Eeformation  in 
*^  head  and  members"  had  long  been  heard.  The  title  may,  therefore, 
be  justified  in  this  sense ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Councils  of  Pisa, 
Constance,  and  Basel  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
down  to  which  Professor  Creighton  intends  to  continue  his  work ; 
as  also  that  the  Renaissance,  and  all  the  flood  of  intellectual  and 
moral  evil  which  deluged  Italy  and  infected  Rome,  was  the  prelude 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.     In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  title  may 
be  justified^  for  it  contains  the  two-fold  Reformation,  legitimate  and 
illegitimate.  Catholic  and  anti-Catholic,  Constructive  and  Destruc- 
tive, the  one  which  was  wrought  by  the  Church,  reforming  itself 
from  within,  the  other,  which,  in  attempting  to  reform  the  Church 
from  without,  has  ended  in  confusion.     No  doubt  the  learned  author 
when  he  treats  of  the  Council  of  Trent  will  not  fail  to  observe  that 
of  almost  every  session  of  the  Council,  twenty-five  in  number,  a  large 
part  is  headed  '^  De  Reformatione ;  "  nor  will  he  iail  to  appreciate 
the  profound  and  world-wide  Reformation  which  the   Council  of 
Trent  has  wrought  in  the  last  three  centuries.     In  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume,  the  author  says :  "  I  have  taken  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  as  the  central  point  for  my  investigation,  because  it  gives  the 
largest  .^opportunity  for  a  survey  of  European  affairs  as  a  whole." 
This  mode  of  procedure  shows  a  true  discernment ;  for,  as  Donoso 
Cortes  affirmed :  ^*  The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  history  of  Christianity  is  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  history  of  the 
Pontiffs,  the  greatest  lawgivers  and  rulers  of  the  Christian  world." 
In  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume,  the  author  treats  of  the  rise  of 
the  Papal  power,  and  in  his  mode  of  treatment  follows  the  same  line 
as  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  book  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.     Both  these 
learned  authors  occupy  themselves  with  tracing  out  the  external, 
secondary  and  human  events  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Papal 
power  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.     But  in  neither  is  there  a 
recognition  of  the  primary  and  vital  force  from  which  these  two 
creations  sprang.    The  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  apart 
from  the  Divine  Institution  or  the  Catholic  Church,  would  be  merely 
external  and  human  organizations.    No  human  intelligence  or  power 
can  adequately  account  for  them.    They  were  both  living  systems, 
the  Church  having  life  in  itself,  and  the  Empire  having  life  fi'om  and 
of  the  Church,  and  enduring  so  long  as  it  was  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ple from  which  it  sprang.    Omne  vivum  a  vivo,  and  nothing  is  sustained 
out  by  the  principle  from  which  it  springs.     Professor  Creighton 
seems  at  least  to  recognize  these  primary  laws.  He  says :  *^  The  theory 
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of  the  Papal  Monarchy  over  the  Church  was  not  the  result  merdy 
of  grasping  ambition  and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  individual  Popes ; 
it  corresponded  rather  to  the  deep-seated  belief  of  Western  Christen- 
dom "  (vol.  i.  page  12).     It  is  not  without  surprise,  therefore,  that 
we  read  that  the  forged  Decretals  ''form  the  legal  basis  of  ttie 
Papal  Monarchy ; ''  and  "  the  importance  of  the  forgery  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  represented  the  ideal  of  the  future  as  a  met  of  the  past^ 
and  displayed  the  Papal  Primacy  as  an  original  institution  oi  the 
Church  of  Christ"    !N  evertheless,  he  adds:  "The  Papacy  did  not 
originate  this  forgery ;  but  it  made  haste  to  use  it       But  how 
should  the  forgery  have  deceived  anybody,  if  it  had  not  in  the  main 
closely  corresponded  with  the  facts  before  the  eyes  of  men  ?  A  bank- 
note may  be  forged,  but  it  proves  the  existing  currency  of  bank- 
notes, and  could  deceive  nobody  if  it  did  not  minutely  correspond 
with  the    genuine    bank-note.      The  truth  is,   that    the    forged 
Decretals,  except  in  subordinate  details  of  ecclesiastical  precedure, 
truly  reflect  the  Divine  primacy  which  was  the  deep-seated  belief  of 
Western  Christendom — that  is,  of  the  Catholic  world.    After  Ter- 
tullian  had  become  Montanist,  he  assailed  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
'^  Pontifex  Maximtis,  issuing  peremptory  decrees ; "  but  these  words 
would  have  had  neither  point  nor  meaning  if  the  visible  primacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  not  corresponded  with  them. 

The  divisions  of  the  whole  work,  as  &r  as  it  has  yet  adTanoed, 
would  appear  to  be  as  follows  :  First,  The  Great  Schism ;  front  the 
year  13?8  to  1414.  Before  this  period  the  unity  of  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  had  been  broken  up  into  separate  States,  and  the  spirit 
of  Nationalism  had  profoundly  divided  the  Cardinals  and  the  local 
Churches.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  divine  uni^ 
of  the  Church  than  its  survival  and  its  restoration  of  itself  out  of  the 
conflict  of  national  schisms.  The  impotence  of  individuals  to  brefllc 
up  the  unity  of  the  Church  had  been  long  ago  demonstrated,  and 
now  the  impotence  even  of  nations  was  conspicuously  demonstrated 
in  this  period  of  the  Great  Schism.  The  unity  of  the  Church 
reasserted  itself  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  nearly  five  centuries 
have  passed  in  which  the  union  of  the  Church  with  its  head  have 
been  more  than  ever  luminously  manifested.  The  second  period 
reaches  from  the  Council  of  Constance  in  the  year  1444  to  1464. 
which  the  author  calls  the  Papal  Restoration.  During  this  period 
Constantinople  fell  under  the  ])ower  of  the  Turks.  From  that  date 
the  influx  of  Greeks  and  of  Greek  literature  into  Italy  gave  rise  to  the 
literary  movement  of  the  Renaissance.  In  treating  of  this  subject 
the  judicial  fairness  of  the  author  is  conspicuous,  and  afforos  a 
contrast  with  the  learned  but  prejudiced  volumes  of  Mr.  Symonds. 
It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Symonds,  be  said  that  he  hy# 
faithfully  and  fully  exhibited  the  inflated  vain-glory,  the  morbid  self* 
love,  the  childish  petulance,  the  boundless  licentiousness,  and  the 
virulent  foulness  of  tongue  of  the  Humanists.  Professor  Creighton 
gives  a  calm  and  tame  description  of  the  literary  quarrel  between 
Poggio  and  Valla.    He  says :  ^'  Not  content  with  repelling  Pog^o's 
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attacks,  or  attacking  his  literary  character,  he  cast  aspersions  on  his 
private  life.  Poggio  retorted  by  opening  the  flood-gates  of  abuse  on 
Valla.  Every  scandalous  story  was  raked  up.  Every  possible 
villany  was  laid  to  his  charge ;  nay,  even  a  picture  was  drawn  of  the 
final  judgment  of  the  great  day,  and  Valla  was  remorselessly  con- 
demned to  perdition The  contest  was  carried  on  by  clothing 

the  lowest  scurrility  with  classical  language."  Poggio  and  Valla 
are  fair  samples  of  these  literary  duellists.  Mr.  Symonds's  book  is 
still  more  abundant  in  these  literary  quarrels,  and  his  whole  narrative 
shows  that  the  effect,  if  not  the  aim,  of  the  Humanists  was  to  restore 
classical  tastes,  classical  standards  of  thought  and  action,  classical 
morality — in  a  word,  pure  paganism,  to  the  derision  and  extinction  of 
Christianity. 

Mr.  Symonds  gives  examples  of  their  language  as  follows: — "God 
was  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  ;  Providence,  Fatum  ;  the  Saints,  2>it;t; 
their  statues,  Simulacra  Dei  Sanctorum ;  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  Dea 
Lauretana ;  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Dii  tutelares  Eomcei ;  the  souls  of  the 
just,  Manes  pii;  the  Pope*s  excommunication,  dirae  ;  his  tiara,  Infida 
Romulea  ]  the  Seven  Churches,  Septem  Sacrasancta  Divum  pulvtmiria. 
Bembo  advised  Sadoleto  to  avoid  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  lest  the 
barbarous  Latinity  should  spoil  his  style. 

Although  Mr.  Symonds  describes  so  profusely  the  profound  im- 
morality of  the  Humanists,  and  affirms  that  the  genius  of  the  Renais- 
sance followed  the  first  Medicean  Pope  from  Florence  into  Rome, 
nevertheless  he  fastens  upon  Rome  and  the  Papacy  the  profuse 
immoralities  which  he  describes,  as  if  they  were  the  up-growth  of  the 
Holy  See,  instead  of  the  leprosy  of  the  Renaissance  itself.  And  yet 
he  says  that  "  the  intrusion  of  the  Humanists  into  the  Papal  Curia 
was  a  victory  of  the  purely  secular  spirit.''  Professor  Creighton  is 
discerning  enough  to  perceive  that  the  infidelity  and  the  immorality 
of  the  Humanists  invaded  Rome  from  without,  and  involved  the 
Papacy  from  Sixtus  IV.  to  Leo  X.  in  every  kind  of  accusation  and 
dishonour.  Mr.  Symonds  says  that  "  bullying  and  fawning  tainted 
the  sources  of  history,"  and  that  "  licentiousness  became  a  special 
branch  of  humanistic  literature.  Under  the  thin  mask  of  humane 
refinement  leered  the  untamed  savage."  The  profound  corruption  of 
manners,  springing  from  this  restored  paganism,  pervaded  the  whole 
mind  of  Italy  with  the  foulest  imaginations  and  darkest  suspicions 
of  all  public  personages,  both  men  and  women.  There  is  no  kind  of 
domestic  or  private  crime,  from  incest  to  poisonings,  which  was  not 
imputed  to  them.  The  whole  literary  atmosphere  was  black  with 
malevolent  accusations.  We  can  almost  believe  that  we  are  reading 
the  description  of  Rome  in  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal.  One  single 
example  may  be  given — namely,  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Mr.  Symonds, 
with  the  fiiU  swing  of  Lord  Macaulay's  style,  describes  her  as  if  she 
were  Messalina.  Professor  Creighton,  with  the  cautious  judgment  of 
an  historian,  shows  his  mistrust  at  such  alleged  enormities.  Mr.  Roscoe 
long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  first  traces  of  these  accusations  appeared 
in  the  writings  of  certain  Neapolitan  poets^  who  were  exasperated  by 
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the  policy  of  Alexander  Y I.  He  says  that  they  would  scaroel  j  have  de- 
served a  serious  reply  if  Guicciardini  had  not  reproduced  thexn  as 
*^  rumours."    From  that  time  Catholic  writers  have  repeated  them, 
and  Protestant  controversialists  have  revelled  in  them.     But,  as  Mr. 
Roscoe  has  pointed  out,  they  are  not  only  incredible  from  their 
enormity^  but  Lucrezia  Borgfia  was  received  by  marriage  into  the 
illustrious  family  of  Este  as  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  an  event  morally  im- 
possible if  her  life  had  been  so  deeply  stained  and  so  publicly  infamouB. 
Contemporaneous  writers,  such  as  Giraldi,  Libanori^  Caviceo,  and 
many  others  describe  her  as  of  uncommon  excellence,  virtuous,  and 
modest.    And  the  unanimous  testimony  of  history  is  that  for  twenty 
years  her  life  as  Duchess  of  Ferrara  was  conspicuous  in  blameleu 
dignity.    It  may  be  well  here  to  remember  two  examples  in  our  own 
history.     Protestant  writers  have  described  Ann  Boleyn  as  a  paragon 
of  virtue  and  religion,  Catholic  writers  have  laid  to  her  charge  crimes 
too  black  to  repeat.  Her  latest  biographer,  Paul  Friedmann,  with  all 
these  contradictions  before  him,  and  with  the  advantage  of  later  and 
more  authentic  documents,  does  not,  indeed,  clear  her  fieime,  but 
rejects  the  darkest  imputations  under  which  she  died.    Again,  if  we 
arc  to  believe  Scottish  nistorians,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  g^lty  of 
profligacy  and  complicity  in  the  murder  of  her  husband.      Every 
successive  historian  of  later  date,  with  the  continual  accession  of  new 
documents  and  of  fuller  evidence,  has  cleared  her  name,  not,  perhaps, 
of  all  early  levity,  but  of  these  foulest  charges.    We  have  reason, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  when  the  history  of  the  Papacy  before  the 
Lutheran  Revolt  shall  be  re-written,  in  the  growing  light  of  addi- 
tional documents  and  fuller  evidence,   much  that  even  Professor 
Creighton  has  allowed  to  stand  in  his  pages  will  be  cleared  away. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  succession  of  Pontiffs  described  by  lUmke  stands 
in  such  abrupt  and  singular  contrast  with  those  that  went  inmiediately 
before  them  as  to  render  much  that  we  read  of  the  Popes  in  the 
fifteenth  century  improbable,  if  not  incredible.     It  was  the  fisushion  of 
Protestant  controversialists  to  hold  up  a  list  of  more  than  thir^  Popes 
whom  they  would  have  the  world  believe  to  be  heretics  or  of  unsound 
doctrine.     As  time  went  on  one  after  another  disappeared  from  this 
list,  until   it  was    reduced    to  two  only,  Liberius  and  Honorius. 
Against  Liberius  no  heterodoxy  can  be  alleged.    Against  Honorius 
no  allegation  was  made  until  forty  years  after  his  death,  in  the  be* 

f  innings  of  the  Greek  Schism.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to 
elieve  that  the  course  of  history  in  the  future  will  cleanse  many  a 
great  name.  Nevertheless,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  remember  that  Caiphas  was  high  priest  and  that  Judas  was  an, 
apostle. 

A  third  period,  according  to  Professor  Creighton,  dates  from  the 
Pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  at  which  time  the  Papacy  engaged  itself  in 
the  politics  of  Italy  by  diplomacy  and  by  war.  In  nis  judgment 
Sixtus  IV .  began  the  secularization  of  the  Papacy.  ''  From  that  time 
onward,'' he  says,  'Hhe  Pontiffs  became  Italian  princes,  and  by  the 
enrichment  of  their  kinsmen  became  the  founders  of  the  Papal  fiunilies 
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which  exist  to  this  day."    The  fourth  volume  closes  with  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.  and  the  Lateran  Council  of  1520. 

Professor  Creighton  laid  down  for  himself  the  duty  of  founding  a 
sober  view  of  the  credulity  and  gossip  of  those  ages  on  a  soi>er 
criticism  of  authorities,  a  duty  of  absolute  obligation  for  any  historian 
who  desires  to  ascertain  the  truth  rather  than  to  indulge  his  pre- 
judices. There  has  been  no  great  personality  in  any  age  of  the 
Church  of  whom  two  characters  have  not  been  recorded  by  contempo- 
rary writers.  The  divine  Head  of  the  Church  prepared  all  his  vicars 
upon  earth  to  expect  such  treatment,  when  he  said,  "  the  disciple  is 
not  above  his  Master."  He  was  denounced  as  a  deceiver,  a  pretender, 
and  a  demoniac.    His  vicars  have  been  baptized  with  His  baptism. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  narrative  of  Ferretus,  we  should  believe 
Boniface  VIII.  to  be  what  Dante  was  deceived  into  believing,  but 
Muratori  has  proved  its  mendacity ;  nevertheless,  Sismondi  reproduces 
it.  In  the  tenth  century  Liutprand  so  blackens  bis  adversaries,  in- 
cluding the  Pontiffs,  that  his  calumnies  would  have  passed  undetected 
if  Flodoard  had  not  written  at  the  same  time.  We  may  take  as 
illustration  two  modern  examples  :  the  character  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  as  defaced  by  Mr.  Froude  and  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Free- 
man ;  and,  again,  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Mr.  Fronde's 
"  History  of  England,"  and  the  Henry  VIII.  presented  by  Paul 
Friedmann  in  his  **  History  of  Anne  Boleyn.'*  These  examples  are 
enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  studied  accusations  of 
partisans,  and  the  credulous  gossip  of  the  world.  Professor  Creighton 
has  weighed  in  the  balance  the  conflicting  evidence  of  such  pontifi- 
cates as  those  of  Innocent  VIII.,  Alexander  VI.,  and  Leo  X., 
observing  carefully  the  rule  he  prescribed  for  himself,  *^  a  rumour 
gains  nothing  in  credibility  by  repetition ;  the  question  must  always 
be  what  is  the  evidence  of  it."  The  following  passage  is  a  sample  of 
his  candour : — 

Spain  was  aggrieved  at  the  reception  into  the  Papal  States  of  the  re- 
fugee Jews  or  Moors,  who  were  driven  from  Spain  by  the  stringency  of  the 
Inquisition.  Spaniards,  in  the  assertion  of  their  nationality,  were  de- 
sirous to  rid  themselves  of  all  foreign  elements,  and  employed  the  Inqui- 
sition for  that  purpose.  The  crowds  of  luckless  Ma/rrani,  as  they  were 
called,  awakened  tne  compassion  of  the  Italians,  who  saw  them  arrive  on 
their  coasts,  and  many  of  them  came  to  Bome,  where  they  were  subjected 
to  no  persecution.  A  crowd  encamped  outside  the  Appian  Gate,  and 
were  the  means  of  bringing  an  outbreak  of  plague  into  the  city.  The 
Papal  tolerance  was  displeasing  to  the  Spanish  rulers,  and  the  ambassador 
expressed  his  wonder  that  the  Pope,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Christian 
faith,  should  receive  into  his  city  those  who  had  been  driven  from  Spain 
as  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  do  not  find  that  Alexander  VI. 
paid  much  heed  to  these  remonstrances;  the  Papacy  in  its  spirit  of 
tolerance  was  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 

To  this  passage  is  added  the  following  note : — 

Writers  who  themselves  regard  toleration  as  a  virtue,  sneer  at  the 
Papal  treatment  of  Prince  Djem  and  the  Marrani  as  proofs  of  Papal  in- 
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difference  to  religion,  following  in  this  Infessnra.  I  do  not  consider  this 
fair,  OS  the  Papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages  always  showed  a  tolerant  spirit  in 
matters  of  opinion. 

The  following  words  describe  the  death  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena  :— 

The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  some  of  those  who  called  on  Catherine 
of  Siena  were  miraculously  released.  It  was  the  last  miracle  wrougfit  by 
Catherine  in  the  flesh,  as  she  died  on  April  29, 1380.  In  the  dismal  mstoi^ 
of  these  gloomy  times  she  presents  a  pictare  of  purity,  devotion,  and  sel^ 
sacrifice  to  which  we  turn  with  feelings  of  relief.  In  her  intense  and 
passionate  desire  for  personal  communion  with  Jesus,  Catherine  resembles 
the  fervent  nature  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  but  her  lot  was  cast  in  times 
when  zeal  had  grown  cold  in  high  places,  and  she  spent  her  emetfj  in 
agonized  attempts  to  heal  the  breaches  of  the  Papal  system.  A  sunple 
maiden  of  Siena,  she  ventured  in  her  Master's  name  to  try  and  redress 
the  evils  which  were  so  open  and  avowed.  She  saw  Italy  widowed  of  its 
Pope;  she  saw  the  Church  venal  and  corrupt;  and,  though  slie  was 
inspired  by  mystic  enthusiasm,  she  worked  with  practical  force  and 
courage  to  restore  the  Papacy  to  Italy  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  reform. 
In  urgent  tones  she  summoned  the  Popes  from  Avignon,  and  Urban  Y. 
answered  to  her  call.  She  went  from  city  to  city  pleading  for  peace,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  her  mission  shrank  neither  from  the  fierce  brawls  of 
civic  passion  nor  the  coarse  brutality  of  the  condottiere  camp.  Before 
her  eyes  floated  the  vision  of  a  purified  and  reformed  Church,  of  which  tiie 
restoration  of  the  Papacy  to  its  original  seat  was  to  be  at  once  the  sjmbol 
and  the  beginning.  Blinded  by  her  enthusiasm,  she  hailed  with  deli|[^ 
the  accession  of  Urban  YI.,  and  by  the  side  of  the  violent  and  yindiotive 
Pope  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit  seems  to  stand  as  an  angel  of  liffht.  She 
did  not  long  survive  the  disappointment  of  the  Schism,  and  though  she 
remained  constant  in  her  aUegiance  to  Urban  YI.,  his  character  and 
actions  must  have  been  a  perpetual  trial  to  her  faith.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  and  the  removal  of  her  influence  for  mercy  is  seen  in 
the  increased  vindictivoness  of  Urban's  measures.  Canonized  by  Fins  XL, 
Catherine  of  Siena  has  a  claim  upon  our  reverence  higher  than  that  of  a 
saint  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  A  low-born  maiden,  without  education  or 
culture,  she  gave  the  only  possible  expression  in  her  age  and  generation 
to  the  aspiration  for  national  unity  and  for  the  restoration  of  ecoenastical 
purity  (vol.  i.  pp.  70,  71). 

Every  Catholic  in  reading  this  beautiful  passage  will  desire  that 
Professor  Creighton  may  some  day  correct  it  with  a  Catholic  hand. 

The  history  traced  in  these  four  volumes  shows  with  what  relent- 
less storm  the  gates  of  hell  have  beat  against  the  rock  of  Peter. 
The  prophecy  is  twofold,  first  that  they  shall  never  prevail,  but 
secondly  they  shall  never  cease  to  storm  against  it.  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Church  from  the  day  when  Peter  descended  from  the 
guest-chamber  to  preach  his  Master's  name,  a  continuous  and  ever- 
changing  warfare  of  every  kind  of  human  perversity  and  preternatural 
deceit  has  striven  against  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  Centuries  of 
martyrdom,  heresy,  schism,  barbarian  hordes,  Imperial  tyranny,  and, 
more  dangerous,  Imperial  favour,  the  revolt  of  nations,  the  rising 
again  of  paganism,  the  flood  of  all  refined  and  gross  immorality,  the 
pride  and  perversity  of  intellect,  the  gnosticism  of  private  ju(^g;ment, 
the  revival  of  persecution  unto  blood,  wars,  captivities^  revolutions. 
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and  the  usurpation  of  Rome  itself  have  never  prevailed  a^nst  the 
imperishable  See  of  Peter.  It  is  more  majestic  at  this  day  in-  its 
world-wide  authority  and  its  infallible  voice,  in  the  unity  of  the 
Episcopate  in  itself  and  with  its  head,  and  in  the  loving  obedience  of 
the  universal  flock,  than  at  any  time  since  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
was  crucified  in  the  gardens  oi  Nero, 

Henry  Edward,  Card.  Archbishop. 


1.  Life  of  Saint  Cuthbert,     By  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  Consitt. 

London  :  Burns  &  Oates.     1887. 

2.  The  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert    By  the  Venerable  Bede.   Translated 

from  the  original  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  S.J. 
London  :  Burns  &  Oates.    1887. 

THESE  two  publications,  both  of  them  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  have  been  called  forth  by  the  celebration  of  the 
twelfth  centenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  occurs  this 
year,  and  which  has  already  been  kept  with  much  solemnity  on  the 
SOth  of  March.  Hitherto  the  only  accessible  life  of  the  great 
Patron  of  Northumbria  has  been  the  elaborate  work  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow.  Provost  Consitt,  who  at  the  present  moment 
worthily  represents  as  Vicar  Capitular  the  see  and  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  and  has  naturally,  since  the  lamented  deatn  of  Bishop 
Bewick,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  devout  priests  and  laity 
who  wish  to  honour  the  centenary,  has  here  undertaken  to  supply  a 
want  which  many,  no  doubt,  have  felt — a  life  of  the  Patron  of  the 
diocese  in  a  popular  form  and  at  a  moderate  cost.  Bishop  Bewick, 
who  had  a  singular  devotion  to  the  local  Saints  of  the  North,  and 
who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  this  cen- 
tenary a  success,  seems  to  have  inspired  both  this  "  popular "  life, 
and  the  translation  of  Venerable  Bede.  Provost  Consitt  has  all  the 
gifts  of  a  popular  writer — enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  a  most  com- 
plete grasp  of  details,  and  an  easy  and  winning  style.  In  forty-one 
chapters  he  recounts  the  facts  of  the  Saint's  life,  from  his  boyhood  on 
the  oanks  of  the  Tweed  to  his  death  in  the  hermitage  at  Fame. 
Following  mainly  the  narrative  of  Venerable  Bede,  he  supplements 
it  with  the  valuable  additions  of  the  anonymous  Lindisfarne  writer 
and  of  Bede's  own  Church  History.  He  also  adds  many  useM 
notes,  whilst  the  topographical  details  inserted  in  the  text  are  the 
result  of  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  scene  of  St  Cuthbert's 
life  and  labours.  The  whole  work  breathes  piety,  faith,  and  Catholic 
spirit,  and  it  will  form  a  treasured  addition  to  those  volumes  of  de- 
votional reading  which  are  coming  into  increasing  demand  among 
English-speaking  Catholics.  Provost  Consitt's  description  of  the 
various  translations  or  disinterments  of  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  is 
very  full  and  striking.  Many  will  regret  that  he  abandons  the 
tradition  that  the  incorrupt  body  of  the  Saint  is  still  preseirved  in  a 
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secret  place  in  Durham  Cathedral.    It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  no  accessible  evidence  of  a  matter  which,  of  necessity,  can  never 
be  tested  until  the  Cathedral  becomes  once  more  Catholic.     But  the 
tradition  certainly  does  exist.    It  can  be  traced  to  within  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  desecration  of  the  tomb  by  Henry  VIII.'b 
visitors.    What  is  called  the  '^  secular  "  tradition  may  perhaps  have 
been  disposed  of.     But  the  examination  made  by  Dean  Wadmngton 
in  the  presence  of  Provost  Consitt  himself — (the  date  is  not  given) — 
when  the  steps  of  the  "  clock-lower  "  were  removed,  by  no  means 
exhausts  the   possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  incorrupt  body. 
The  hypothesis  which  the  Provost  seems  disposed  to  adopt — that 
the  boay,   which  was  undoubtedly  incorrupt  at  the  time   of    the 
desecration  under  Henry  VIII.,  had  become  a  skeleton  by  the  year 
1828,  seems  more  improbable  than  the  tradition  itself.    Archbishop 
Eyre  positively  states  that  the  condition  of  the  coffin  found  in  18!^ 
conclusively  proves  that  no  body  could  have  ever  decayed  there ; 
and  indeed  Canon  Raine  himself  was  the  first  to  assert  this. 

Father  Stevenson's  translation  is  admirable,  and  his  too  scanty 
notes  most  welcome.  The  (prose)  life  of  St.  Cuthbert  by  Venerable 
Bede  has  evidently  been  modelled  on  the  dialop^es  of  St  Gregoiy, 
and  on  that  Pope's  life  of  St.  Benedict.  As  an  historical  monument 
and  a  devout  memorial  of  a  wonderful  Saint,  it  is  equally  valuable. 


Dante^s  Divina  Commedia :  its  Scape  and   Value.     From  the  German  of 
Franz  Hettinger,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wiirzburg.    Edited  by  Henry  Sebastian  Bowdsn, 
of  the  Oratory.    London :  Bums  &  Oates.    1887. 

THIS  is  a  Catholic  Commentary  on  a  ^eat  Catholic  poem,  and  we 
have  to  thank  the  Rev.  Father  Sebastian  Bowden  both  for 
having*  had  it  translated  into  English  and  for  the  admirable  intro- 
duction which  he  has  himself  prenxed  to  the  volume.  Commentaries 
on  poems  are  apt  to  be  dull  and  dry  ;  the  commentator  generally  con- 
siders he  has  done  his  duty  when  he  repeats  in  lumbering  prose 
what  his  author  has  expressed  in  verse.  The  Commentary  or  Dr. 
Hettinger  on  Dante  does  not,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  escape 
altogether  this  common  fate.  To  explain  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  is 
an  enterprise,  however,  which  is  not  without  its  justification.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  poet  himself  intended  it  to  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
an  allegory.  It  has  many  of  the  defects  of  an  allegory :  the  allusions 
are  too  often  obscure,  the  imagery  grotesque,  and  the  results  such 
as  would  have  been  more  impressive  if  stated  without  any  allegorical 
apparatus  at  all.  Luckily^  Dante  was  a  transcendent  genius  and  a 
supreme  poet,  and  ho  has  almost  neutralized  the  defects  of  his  own 
plan.  The  intense  personality  which  runs  through  the  work  (pives 
it  a  kind  of  unity ;  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  stern-eyed  poet  and 
philosopher  as  he  shows  us  his  pictures  of  hell,  or  purgatory,  or 
paradise.     Then    his    incomparable  gift  of  expression  coins   and 
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stamps  the  pictures  of  his  vivid  fancy  into  concrete,  solid^  coloured 
things,  which  hold  the  reader's  attention  as  the  earth,  the  sky,  and 
the  sea  do.     And  the  melody  of  his  verse,  so  unique,  so  deep,  and 
so  surprising,  defeats  every  suspicion  of  artifice  or  straining  after 
effect,  and  completes  that  illusion — so  necessary  to  make  first-rate 
poetry — that  the  verse  is  the  poet's  natural  song,  unpremeditated  as 
the  morning  hymn  of  the  lark.     But  if  Dante  has  written  an 
allegorical  poem,  it  was  inevitable  that  Dante's  commentators  should 
fasten  much  more  upon  the  allegory  than  the  poetry.     It  is  true 
that  the  great  mediaeval  poet  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
writing  as  a  Catholic  upon  the  deepest  subjects  of  religion  and 
Divine  revelation.     A  Commentary  on  such  a  work  as  this  must 
necessarily  have  an  interest  peculiar  to  itself.     One  cannot  glance 
through  the  contents  of  Dr.  Hettinger's  book  without  observing  the 
innumerable  points  in  which  the  **  Divina  Commedia "  touches  on 
Catholic  dogma  and  Catholic  life — on  the  Holy  Trinity,  creation, 
the  angels,  the  demons,  man,  the  fall,  the  Incarnation,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Saints,  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  deepest  interests  of  the  human  race.     When  we 
remember,  moreover,  the  history  of  this  grand  poem,  and  its  place 
in  literature,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  explain  and  illustrate  it  by  the  work  of  the  commentator.     Its 
plan  and  scope,  its  allusions,  its  theories,  its  learning,  and  its  truth 
— all  these  offer  opportunities  for  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and 
the  apologist. 

Father  Bowden  has  written  an  introduction  of  some  thirty  pages, 
which  he  calls  an  *^  Editor's  Preface."  In  the  absence  of  anvthing 
more  comprehensive,  it  might  form  by  itself  a  very  serviceable  ex- 
planation of  Dante's  poem.  The  writer,  among  other  things,  enters 
somewhat  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  poet's  treatment  of  the 
Popes.  It  must  always  remain  a  problem  why  the  clear-eyed  poet 
and  patriot  so  hotly  took  the  part  of  the  Emperor  against  the  Pope. 
He  must  have  known,  and  seen,  that  the  freedom,  the  commerce, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Italian  cities  and  republics  would  have  been 
quenched  in  an  Oriental  despotism  over  and  over  again  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Papacy  to  the  German 
Emperors.  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Dante's  experience  of  the  internal  wars  and  feuds  of  Italy  was  so 
very  strong  and  personal  that  he  was  forced  to  look  about  for  some 
controlling  power  to  quell  them.  He  elaborated  a  theory  that  the 
Roman  Empire  was  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  every  nation  and 
State  was  by  Divine  right  its  subject  and  its  vassal.  He  grounded 
this  view  on  the  strangest  mixture  of  abstract  philosophy  and 
legendary  feble ;  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  the  history  of  illneas, 
and  his  story  of  the  building  of  Rome.  But  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  his  very  strongest  statement  of  the  Divine  rights  of  the  Empire 
was  never  intended  to  interfere  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  indi- 
vidual nations  or  cities.  And  his  only  grounds  of  remonstrance 
against  the  Papacy  were,  first,  that  some  of  the  Popes  were  inactive 
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or  took  part  with  France  against  the  Emperor ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  were  greedy  of  power  and  riches — an  accusation  which  men  in 
those  days  never  scrupled,  with  all  their  Catholicism,  to  formulate  in 
the  strongest  fashion  whenever  they  saw  fit.  He  did  not  approve  of 
the  civil  princedom  of  the  Holy  See — that  is,  he  expressed  an 
opinion  which  in  his  day  was  prohably  rash,  but  was  certainly  not 
formally  condemned.  But  he  upholds  in  the  strongest  way  the 
supremacy  and  independence  of  the  Church,  and  the  subordination 
of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  power. 

Dr.  Hettinger's  work,  which  the  English  editor  tells  us  he  has 
considerably  abridged  and  has  divided  into  new  chapters,  begins 
with  an  account  of  Dante's  life  and  writings.  The  second  chapter 
describes  the  idea  and  form  of  the  great  poem.  The  author  is 
puzzled  whether  to  call  it  an  epic  poem,  or  a  drama,  or  a  didactic 
poem  ;  he  decides  it  is  none  of  them,  nor  all  three  combined ;  it  is 
the  "poetic  encyclopaedia  of  Western  civilization"  (p.  62).  "It  is 
the  epic  of  humanity  "  (p.  16).  Speaking  of  the  wonderful  tersa 
rima,  Dr.  Hettinger  says :  "  Dante  starts  from  the  principle  that 
poetry  is  inseparable  from  song.  Poetry  is  only  an  oratorical  poem 
set  to  music.  Each  stanza  is  adapted  to  receive  a  certain  tone. 
With  him,  verse  is  not  poetry  unless  wedded  to  song  "  (pp.  62,  68)l 
There  is  something  strange  about  these  sentences.  Perhaps  the 
translation  misses  some  of  the  distinctive  terms.  If  not,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  description  of  poetry  as  **  an  oratorical  poem  set  to 
music  "  is  rather  new  tnan  satisi}'ing,  and  that  the  author  appar- 
ently wishes  us  to  infer  that  the  '^  Divina  Conmiedia  "  was  intended 
to  be  sung. 

The  '^  symbolism  "  of  the  poem  is  next  explained  in  chapter  iii. 
This  is  not  very  interesting,  but  was  perhaps  necessary.  The  worst 
of  **  interpreting  "  is  that  the  interpreter  is  so  sorely  tempted  to  read 
into  his  author  meanings  which  were  never  intended.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe,  for  example,  that  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  the  "  Convito^" 
and  the  "Divina  Commedia"  "  form  a  trilogy  which  expresses  Dante's 
spiritual  development "  (p.  84).  Next  follow  three  chapters,  entitled 
respectively,  "Hell,"  "Purgatory,"  and  "Paradise,'* in  which  the  com- 
mentutor  follows  the  course  of  the  poem  and  explains  the  structure  of 
the  ])oet's  earth  and  heavens,  and  the  moral  ideas  which  underlie  his 
description  of  the  realms  beyond  the  grave.  In  three  more  chapters 
we  have  the  exposition  of  Dante's  theological  views,  especiaUy  on 
God,  creation,  redemption,  and  justification.  The  two  final  chapters 
are  called  respectively,  "  Dante  and  Reform  "  and  "  The  Church  and 
the  Empire." 

Throughout  the  work  the  poem  is  nowhere  quoted  in  the  originaL 
Father  Bowden  has  followed  Cary's  translation.  A  list  of  commen- 
taries and  translations  is  given  (p.  100),  but  it  is  by  no  means  as 
complete  as  could  be  wished.  We  miss  Landino  and  Velutello  ;  and 
surely  "  Ottimo  "  is  not  a  man's  name  ?  "  Philalethes  "  (King  John 
of  Saxony)  is  put  among  the  commentators;  but  his  translatitm  is 
considered  the  best  German  translation  which  has  appeared.    The 
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Monte  Cassino  edition  of  1865  is  not  mentioned.  .''  Bargi^  "  is 
probably  a  printer's  error  for  "  Bagioli."  Father  Bowden  tells  us 
that  thirty  translations  and  twenty  works  on  Dante  have  appeared  in 
English  during  the  present  century.  Of  these  writing  not  one  iJB 
from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic ;  and  therefore^  as  he  remains,  the  publi- 
cation of  this  English  translation  of  Dr.  Hettinger's  essay  seems 
scarcely  to  need  an  apology.  In  this  sentiment  we  most  heartily 
agree. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  volume  contains,  besides  a  very  full 
table  of  contents,  a  good  verbal  index.  It  is  admirably  printed  and 
well  got  up. 


The  Life  of  Mother  Henrietta  Kerr,  Beligious  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Edited  by  John  Morris,  S.J.  Second  Edition.  With  Two 
Portraits.     Roehampton.    1887. 

THE  author  of  this  biography  has  done  her  work  in  the  right 
fashion.  Instead  of  being  at  pains  to  point  morals,  or  to  adorn 
her  tale  with  her  own  reflections,  she  has  made  her  heroine  as 
far  as  possible  reveal  herself  in  a  series  of  bright  letters,  filling 
up  the  spaces  with  reports  of  conversations  and  the  opinions  of 
intimate  friends.  We  remember  once  hearing  the  Master  of  Balliol 
contrasting  Thucydides  with  Plutarch.  The  former,  he  said  (with 
perhaps  une  point  de  malice),  only  cared  for  truth  ;  the  latter  did  not 
care  a  bit  for  truth,  he  only  wanted  to  be  edifying.  Certainly  the 
author  of  this  Life  wishes  to  be  edifying ;  but,  in  her  mind,  edification 
is  not  divided  against  truth  -,  in  fact,  she  seems  to  think  that  truth  is 
the  shortest  road  to  edification,  and  she  has  not  shrunk  from  pub- 
lishing the  most  familiar  letters,  in  which  Madame  Kerr  shows  her 
heart  and  her  mind  with  the  most  absolute  unreserve.  And  no 
doubt  the  wise,  who,  as  Plato  says  somewhere,  "  always  want  to  be 
with  those  who  are  better  than  themselves,"  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
be  thus  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  so  gracious  a  personage. 

What  struck  us  most  in  her  life  was  its  selflessness.  Ordinary 
unselfishness  in  society  consists  in  preferring  the  love  of  those  who 
surround  us,  to  one's  own  comfort  and  convenience.  Detachment 
even  from  the  love  of  others  is  what  few  are  capable  or ,  even  think 
of  We  read  of  Madame  Kerr  that  *'  she  could  only  accept  an  affec- 
tion which  was  spiritual,  supernatural,  and  noble.  She  received  it, 
sought  it  even,  only  to  pass  it  on  to  God.  What  she  could  not  pass 
on  to  Him  could  not  touch  her."  This  reminds  us  of  another  holy 
nun  of  our  time,  with  whom  Mother  Kerr  presents  many  points  of 
contrast.  When  Mother  Margaret  lay  dying,  she  protested  to  her 
children,  '^  I  never  sought  to  win  the  affections  of  one  of  you.  I 
never  did  that.  I  have  not  that  to  reproach  myself  with ;  infidelity 
to  grace — that  I  have."  Our  Lord,  as  is  His  wont,  seems  to  have 
rewarded  this  heroism  (as  it  really  is)  in  both  these  His  servants 
even  in  the  present  life. 
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Renaissance  in  Italy:  the  CathoUo  Beaetian.     By  John  ADDllfOTOK 
Symonds.    In  Two  Parts.    London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    1886. 

IF  we  are  somewhat  late  in  noticing  these  two  pretentious  Tolumes 
no  one  is  very  much  the  worse.  To  adopt  nis  own  elephantine 
style,  the  writer  has  blown  himself  out  with  the  wind  oi  hetero- 
geneous reading,  and  puffs  it  forth  upon  his  reader  with  swollen 
cheek.  '^Over  the  Dead  Sea  of  social  putrefaction  floated  the 
sickening  oil  of  Jesuitical  hypocrisy."  This  little  thing  in  sentences 
^ives  the  measure  of  Mr.  Symonds's  historical  stature;  it  also 
describes  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  treats  Italian  affiiirs 
during  the  fifty  years  which  followed  Luther's  Reformation.  He 
admits  that  all  the  Popes  of  that  period — Paul  III.,  Julius  IH., 
Paul  IV.,  Pius  IV.,  St.  Pius  V.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Sixtus  V.— 
were  good  men,  some  of  them  really  holy,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
stern  and  active  restorers  of  discipline  (see  vol.  i.  cnap.  ii.).  He 
admits  also  that  manners  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy  were 
exteriorly  much  better  than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time.  But 
all  this  is  only  *'  hypocrisy."  lie  admits  that  nearly  all  the  artists 
of  that  time,  such  as  the  Garacci,  Guido  Reni,  Domenichino,  and 
Guerrino,  were  men  of  blameless  and  even  austere  lives  (see  voL  iL 
chap,  xiii.) ;  but  it  is  only  their  "  hypocrisy."  Even  Palestrina,  prinoe 
of  music  as  he  was,  wrote  in  a  sentimental  and  '*  sensuous  "  style, 
moved  thereto  by  the  "  sensuousness  "  of  the  Jesuit  **  exercises  "  ! 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  absolutely  frantic  Philistinism  has  got  such  a 
hold  of  a  man  who  has  really  read  a  good  deal.  What  he  says 
about  the  evil  influence  of  the  Spanish  domination  upon  Italy  is 
more  or  less  true;  and  his  pictures  of  the  bad  taste  in  things 
artistic  of  the  age  which  followed  Pope  Leo  X.  is  both  true  and 
striking.  His  descriptions^  coloured  much  too  highly,  of  the  sinful 
and  sanguinary  intrigues  of  the  higher  classes  could  easily  be 
matched  in  point  of  sinfulness  in  the  contemporary  annals  of  France 
or  England ;  it  is  the  refinement  and  superior  civilization  of  the 
Italians  which  have  drawn  attention  to  Itdian  gallantry  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  comparatively  boorish  English^  Germans,  and 
French.  But  the  writer  has  started  with  a  thesis,  and  if  the  &ctB 
will  not  square  with  his  thesis,  the  facts  must  look  to  themselves. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  he  is  sometimes  foolish  enough  to  state 
the  facts  side  by  side  with  his  own  inferences.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  is  fairly  honest  in  his  account  of  the  careers  of  the  various 
occupants  of  the  Papal  See ;  but  his  inference  is  that  the  *'  system  " 
was  *^  licentious  ^  and  an  organized  hypocrisy.  He  sets  up  the  poet 
Tasso  as  the  *^  representative  martyr  of  his  age ;  "  yet  he  shows  that 
the  Tasso  of  "  malevolent  persecution  "  is  simply  legendary  (voL  ii. 
p.  8*4),  and  that  Popes  and  Princes  vied  with  each  other  in  honouring^ 
him  and  bearing  with  him  till  the  state  of  his  mind  became  so  bad  that 
he  had  to  be  placed  under  gentle  restraint  (vol.  ii.  chap.  viL).  He  gives 
a  minute  account  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  pestilent  and  mad 
atheist  Giordano  Brimo^  showing  him  to  have  been  a  blasphemer,  a 
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reviler  of  all  religion,  and  a  confessedly  licentious  brute — a  man,  in 
short,  who  would  at  that  period  have  been  tortured  and  executed 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  in  any  country  of  Europe,  and  most 
of  all  in  England  had  Elizabeth  cared  as  much  for  Christianity  as 
she  did  for  her  own  supremacy ;  yet  he  has  the  face  to  call  him  a 
"  God-intoxicated  man  ; "  joy  at  attaining  "  the  simple  intuition  of 
everlasting  verity  pulses  through  all  his  utterances ;  "  and  he  finds 
it  needful  to  go  into  all  kinds  of  profound  and  pompous  disquisitions 
on  "  his  relation  to  the  evolution  of  modern  philosophy  "  (vol.  ii:  chap, 
ix.).  He  says  a  good  deal  about  the  vain  and  bitter  calumniator  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi,  and  admits  (against  Macaulay  and  Hallam)  that  he  was 
certainly  not  a  Protestant.  He  describes  how  he  died  in  his  monas- 
tery at  Venice,  after  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament,  embracing  the 
crucifix  and  rendering  his  soul  to  Goa:  yet  he  denies  that  he  was 
a  Catholic,  and  asserts  that  he  worshipped  the  same  God  as  Bruno ! 
(vol.  ii.  p.  257).  His  animosity  against  the  Jesuits  is  so  violent  as  to 
make  him  incoherent ;  he  states  over  and  over  again  that  a  Jesuit  is 
bound  by  obedience  to  commit  a  sin  if  his  superior  orders  him,  yet 
(vol.  i.  p.  283)  he  quotes  this  sentence  from  Jesuit  authoritative 
writings  : — "  When  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  commanded  by  my  supe- 
rior to  do  a  thing  against  which  my  conscience  revolts  as  sinful,  and 
my  superior  judges  othenvise,  it  is  my  duty  to  yield  my  doubts  to  him, 
unless  I  am  constrained  hy  evident  reasons."  (The  italics  are  our  own.) 
But  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  he  quotes  this : — ^^  A  sin, 
whether  venial  or  mortal,  must  be  committed,  if  it  is  commanded  by 
the  superior  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  or  in  virtue  of 
obedience."  These  citations  contradict  one  another.  As  to  the 
latter,  every  intelligent  reader  can  see  the  mistake,  and  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  theology  of  the  religious  vows 
can  plainly  read  the  mistranslation  of  the  Latin.  Mr.  Symonds, 
usually  particular  even  to  pedantry  in  giving  chapter  and  verse  for 
his  quotations,  does  not  give  one  single  specific  reference  for  any  of 
the  sentences  accumulated  (vol  i.  pp.  283,  284.)  We  are  not  obliged 
to  search  for  the  exact  wording  of  the  passage  which  he  has  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  construe ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  among 
competent  persons  that  it  simply  states  that  when  a  thing  is  formally 
commanded,  and  there  is  disobedience,  2k  sin  is  committed  (not  ^^  a  sin 
must  he  committed  "). 

The  book  is  wearisome  and  irritating.  What  religion  Mr. 
Symonds  himself  professes  he  does  not  say,  but  he  seems  to  be 
troubled  with  very  little.  A  man  who  had  any  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Christian  Revelation  would  have  something  good  to 
say  even  of  the  Index  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Mr.  Symonds's  style  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  his  robust  and 
aggressively  vulgar  agnosticism,  or  naturalism,  or  deism,  or  what- 
ever shade  of  heathenism  he  would  confess  to.  He  speaks  of 
"  apocalyptic  sufferings,"  "  palpitating  foreheads,"  "  blackguardly 
pointedness  of  expression,"  "  gimcracK  titles,"  "  hypnotic  dreams,' 
**  beblubbered  saints,"  "  wilding  grace,"  "  polished  carnalism/'  &c.  &c. 
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There  is  a  grand  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  dealings 
witli  the  profoundest  principles  of  taste  and  criticism.  It  is  not 
much  to  the  point,  and  is  probably  a  rejected  magazine  article. 
Here  is  a  sentence  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole : — **  Successive 
waves  of  sesthetical  preference,  following  one  upon  another  with 
curious  rapidity,  sweep  ancient  fortresses  of  lame  from  their 
venerable  basements^  and  raise  upon  the  crests  of  wordy  foam  some 
delicate  sea-shell  that  erewhile  lay  embedded  in  oblivious  sand" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  394).  Those  who  like  this  kind  of  thing  may  find  it  in  great 
luxuriance  throughout  Mr.  Symonds's  work.  He  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  written  a  *'  popular  book  for  English  folk."  It 
must  be  supposed  that  it  is  his  nne  instinct  of  what  is  appreciated 
by  English  folk  that  makes  him  say — ^'addressing  a  European 
audience,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  eddying  about  the  obsolete 
doctrine"  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  And  this  is  the  man  who 
criticizes  Tasso  and  Reni  and  Falestrina. 


Monotheism  the  Primitive  Religion  of  Borne :  an  Historical  Investiga- 
tion.    By  the    Rev.  Henry  Formby.     London  :    Bums  A 

Gates. 

^pHIS  work  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  primitive 
X  religion  of  Rome  was  a  monotheism  imported  irom  Jerusalem 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  King.  That  a  man  of  Mr.  Formby's 
ability  and  industry  should  compile  an  essay  of  350  pages  on  such  a 
topic  without  saying  much  that  is  valuable  and  suggestive  was  not 
to  be  expected.  If  nothing  else,  he  has  brought  together  nearly  all 
the  available  evidence  bearing  on  the  early  religion  of  Rome.  Bnt 
that  he  has  established  his  theory,  or  is  likely  to  convince  the  learned 
world  that  it  has  **  radically  misconceived  "  early  Roman  history,  we 
are  more  than  doubtful.  There  are  certain  large  assumptions  lyings 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  discussion,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  wiiich 
involves  the  collapse  of  the  entire  argument.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Form  by  freely  allows  that  his  theory  absolutely  depends  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Numa  Pompilius  was  an  historical  personage,  and 
that  the  story  of  his  reign  and  legislation  is  reliable  history.  It  is 
well  known  that  all  the  early  Roman  history  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
debatable  ground.  Critics  have  been  found  to  maintain  that  "  it 
was  a  mere  fabulous  legend,  destitute  of  the  least  particle  of  founda- 
tion in  fact ; "  but  if  this  be  intended  for  a  description  of  the  views 
of  ?siebuhr's  school,  it  is  no  better  than  a  crude  caricature.  Again, 
nineteenth-century  criticism  will  hardly  allow  that  the  traditions 
about  ^'unia  and  Pythagoras,  current  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Plutarch,  Jamblichus, 
Josephus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.  Justin,  and  other 
writers  of  those  days,  can  be  accepted  as  sober  history.  St.  Austin's 
*'  De  Civitate  Dei "  is  a  great  work;  but  no  one  can  read  it  without 
perceiving  that  the  notions  about  early  history  then  current  amon^p 
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learned  men  cannot  be  received  without  a  careful  sifting.  As  has 
been  said,  the  volume  is  in  many  ways  valuable  and  suggestive ;  but 
it  does  not  owe  either  quality  to  the  formal  discussion  of  the  thesis 
it  endeavours  to  establish. 


History  of  England  under  Henry  the  Fourth,     By  J.  H.  Wylie,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.,  1399-1404:.    London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

THE  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is  one  that  has  had  too  little  attention 
paid  to  it ;  it  is  despatched  in  ordinary  textbooks  in  a  page 
or  two  at  most,  and  the  student  is  apt  to  imagine  that  it  covers  a 
period  unimportant  and  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  That 
such  is  not  the  case  Mr.  Wylie's  publication  clearly  demonstrates ; 
for  though  we  have  before  us  only  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  of 
which  the  work  is  to  consist,  yet  we  can  say  of  it  that  it  is  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction.  The  conduct  and  position  of  Parlia- 
ment during  this  reign,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  nobility,  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country,  and  the  system  of  defence  against 
external  foes  are  all  fully  treated,  whilst  most  interesting  accounts  are 
given  of  the  Percy  family,  and  the  warfare  of  the  Welsh  under  their 
redoubtable  leader,  Owen  Glendower.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  apparently  hand-to-mouth  system  upon  which  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  managed  during  this  reign.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  continual  want  of  money,  which  more  than  once 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  good  government  and  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Time  after  time  the  King  was  unable  to  send  a 
handful  of  men  to  defend  some  Border  castle  because  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  them.  Expeditions  had  frequently  to  be  delayed  and 
forces  disbanded  for  want  of  a  paltry  sum ;  when  an  army  ought  to 
have  been  already  in  the  field,  the  King  was  at  his  wits'  ends  trying 
to  raise  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  enable  him  to  hold  a  levy.  Most 
of  the  money  required  for  carrying  on  the  government  had  to  be 
obtained  of  course  by  vote  of  the  Commons,  and  Parliament  kept  a 
very  close  watch  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was  disbursed.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his 
friends  are  the  first  to  call  in  question  the  manner  in  which  money 
is  spent  upon  royal  residences,  pensions,  and  the  like.  In  the 
Parliament  held  at  Westminster  in  1404,  "  the  Speaker,  Sir  Arnold 
Savage,  drew  attention  to  the  abuses  that  already  existed  in  allotting 
the  sums  previously  voted.  Castles,  manors,  lands,  and  annuities, 
were  granted  lavishly  by  the  King  without  thought  of  the  poverty  of 

the  nation In  the  King's  household  and  in  the  royal  domains 

abuses  abounded.  The  profits  fi'om  forests  and  fi'om  grazing  were 
not  employed  for  their  proper  purpose,  i.e.j  to  keep  up  the  royal 
estates,  but  given  away '  to  others,  and  then  fresh  grants  were  de- 
manded to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of  maintenance  and  repairs. 
Establishments  were  maintained  for  the  King  at  Westminster, 
Windsor  ....  All  these  were  kept  at  the  public  expense 
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Windsor  was  singled  out  as  a  glaring'  instance  where  abuses  in  the 
administration  were  most  scanaalous  "  (p.  407). 

We  feel  constrained  to  observe  tbat  we  consider  Mr.  Wylie's 
description  of  the  savage  state  of  the  Irish,  which  occurs  in  the 
beginning  of  chapter  xiii.,  greatly  exaggerated.  He  speaks  of  them 
as  being  '^  a  kind  of  wild  people/'  as  having  '*  no  town,  house, 
castle,  or  fixed  dwelling,"  as  being  **  always  in  the  woods ;  "  "  these 
were/'  be  says,  *'  the  Irish  or  Celtic  savages^  among  whom  the 
English  were  but  a  small  knot  of  armed  setUers."  If  things  were 
so,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  read  in  the  same  page  of  these  '^  armed 
settlers,"  that  *'  many  had  intermarried  with  the  Celtic  fimiilies 
among  whom  they  lived."  But  surely  it  is  well  known  that  at  this 
time  there  was  no  such  sharp  distinction  as  is  implied  above  be- 
tween native  and  settler ;  many  of  the  earlier  settlers  had  adopted 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  become  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselves.  Moreover,  we  know  that  when  Strongbow 
landed  in  Ireland  two  centuries  before,  he  found  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  many  other  cities ;  is  it  credible,  then,  that 
during  the  intervening  period  the  Irish  had  not  only  deserted  their 
towns  and  cities,  but  even  abandoned  the  use  of  houses  and  fixed 
dwellings  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ruins  of  MacMorough's  castles 
upon  the  Barrow  and  of  many  others  are  a  distinct  refutation  of  the 
assertion  contained  above. 

There  are  some  questions  with  respect  to  the  Lollards  and  the 
Church  at  this  period  upon  which  we  are  not  in  perfect  accord  with 
Mr.  Wylie,  and  about  which  we  should  like  to  have  said  a  few  words, 
but  space  forbids.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  volume  is  a  most 
useful  publication.  It  is  written  in  a  good  clear  style,  with  frequent 
references  to  authorities,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
student.  Mr.  Wylie  has  evidently  employed  much  time  and  labour 
in  its  preparation,  and  we  hope  it  may  meet  with  the  approval  and 
success  it  fully  deserves. 


Life  oj  Antonio  RosminuScrhati,  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity. 
Edited  bv  William  Lockhart.  In  Two  Volumes.  London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.     1886. 

IN  April,  1884,  we  noticed  the  first  volume  of  a  "Life  of  Antonio 
Rosmini,"  by  G.  S.  McWoltcr.     It  appears  from  the  few  words 
of  preface,  which  the  Very  liev.  Father  Lockhart  has  placed  before 
this  new  issue,  that  the  compiler  of  that  volume  was  not  spared  to 
write  the  second  and  coucluaing  one.     It  has  now  been  thought  heat 
to  reprint  it,  together  with  the  second  volume,  in  a  smaller  and  less 
expensive  form.     The  first  volume  would,  in  any  case,  have  had  to  be 
reprinted,  the  edition  having  been  exhausted ;  and  the  two  volumes 
can  now  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  first.     Father  Lockhart  no 
doubt  knows  best ;  but  many  will  regret  that  the  handsome  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Mc  Wolter  is  not  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  one.    The 
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life  of  such  a  man  as  Rosmini  was  worthy  of  being  worthily  pre- 
sented.   But  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  book  now  before  us  is 
admirably  printed  on  good  paper.     It  is  enriched  by  a  fair  engrav- 
ing of  the  subject  of  its  pages. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  the  month  of  June,  1849,  when 
Rosmini  returned  from  a  brief  sojourn  at  Naples  to  the  pontifical 
court  at  Gaeta.  It  was  at  this  time  that  whatever  influence  he  may 
have  had  over  Pius  IX.  began  to  pass  away.  Whether  we  are  to 
attribute  it  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  as  Father  Lockhart  implies,  or  to 
the  alteration  in  the  mind  of  the  Pontiflf  himself,  his  "  liberal,"  or, 
as  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  when  dealing  with  such  a  delicate  matter, 
constitutional,  counsels  were  no  longer  acceptable,  and  he  could 
not  persuade  the  Pope  to  think  with  favour  of  that  constitution, 
whicn,  although  he  considered  it  to  be  of  an  objectionable  French 
type,  Rosmini  still  thought  its  author  should  adhere  to.  He  became 
almost  suspected,  and  was  honoured  by  the  attentions  of  the  Nea- 
politan police.  His  works  were  sent  to  the  Holy  Office  to  be 
examined.  The  **  Cinque  piaghe"  and  another  of  his  essays  were  placed 
on  the  Index.  To  all  this  he  submitted  with  perfect  obedience  and 
resignation.  He  returned  to  Stresa,  and  passed  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life  in  that  beautiful  spot,  writing  incessantly,  directing  his  con- 
gregation, and  enjoying  the  society,  not  only  of  many  eminent  men 
who  actually  joined  his  Institute,  but  of  such  friends  as  Manzoni  and 
Pestalozza.  He  died  on  July  1,  1855,  and  is  buried  in  the  Church 
at  Stresa,  built  by  himself,  where  a  marble  tomb  and  statue  com- 
memorate him.  Before  describing  his  last  illness  and  death,  the 
Editor  inserts  a  chapter  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  contributed 
by  a  venerable  priest  of  the  Institute,  one  of  the  few  who  per- 
sonally knew  the  founder — the  Rev.  Father  Signini,  of  St.  Ethel- 
dreda*s,  London.  There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the 
Fathers  of  Charity  in  England.  The  connection  of  men  like 
Gentili,  Pagani,  and  Gastaldi  with  the  Catholic  revival  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  will  not,  and  should  not,  be  forgotten.  After  a  short 
account  of  Rosmini's  Congregation  of  Religious  Women,  the  Sisters 
of  Providence,  we  have  chapters  devoted  to  the  founder's  virtues, 
and  then  a  series  of  dissertations  on  his  philosophy.  Into  the 
polemic  which  has  raged  of  late  years  about  the  orthodoxy  of 
Rosmini's  system,  and  about  the  pronoimcements  thereon  of  Roman 
congregations,  we  do  not  enter.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  the 
CivUtct  and  the  Divin  Salvatorey  the  good  priests,  brothers,  and 
nuns  of  the  Institute  in  England  may  well  go  on  with  their  excellent 
work,  in  a  holy  indifference  as  to  the  storms  which  blow  upon  that 
huffe  fortress  of  eloquent  exposition   and    bold  speculation — the 

Ehuosophical  writings  of  Antonio  Rosmini.  Father  Lockhart  and 
is  brethren  have  given  the  world  in  these  volumes  a  memoir  of  a 
remarkable  man,  not  only  well  written  and  well  put  together,  but 
full  of  value  to  priests,  to  Catholic  students,  to  literary  men,  and  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy. 
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Missdc  Eo?nanum.  Tornaci :  Tjpis  Descl^e,  Lefebvre  et  Socior.  1887. 

THE  well-known  Tournay  press  lias  just  brought  out  a  usefid 
missal  in  small,  bandy,  quarto  size,  twenty  by  thirty  inches,  and 
specially  approved  of  by  the  Congre^tion  of  Rites.  Paper,  prmtinjgy 
designs,  and  woodcuts  are  all  of  that  character  and  excellence  f& 
which  the  Tournay  publications  are  now  famous. 


Handbuch  der  Allgemeinen  KircJiengeschiDhte,  Von  Joseph,  Cardinal 
HERaENROETHER.  Dritter  Band.  III.  Auflage.  Freiburg: 
Herder.    1886. 

THE  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  third  edition  of  Cardinal 
Hergenroether's  Church  History  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Dublin  Review.  Since  their  appearance  the  learned  author  has 
been  a  victim  of  apoplexy.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  and  of  heavy 
official  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Congregations,  he  has  ma^ 
time  to  give  us  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  the  third  volnme. 
This  volume  begins  with  the  Reformation,  and  brings  us  down  to  the 
Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.,  whose  glorious  reign  is  traced  to  1886.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  express  praise  of  this  great  work,  which  has 
made  its  way  everywhere  and  is  universally  esteemed.  Breadth  of 
view  characterizes  it,  with  dogmatical  accuracy  and  a  rare  power  of 
dealing  with  the  countless  mass  of  facts  and  minute  details.  Witness^ 
for  example,  the  account  given  of  the  last  two  General  Councils, 
Trent  and  Vatican.  The  student's  attention  should  also  be  directed 
to  the  accurate  tracing  of  the  development  of  Christian  science,  and 
of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  Here  the  Cardinal,  one 
of  the  best  canonists  of  our  age,  is  able  to  explain  and  establish  those 
Catholic  tenets  that  for  many  years^  in  certain  quarters,  have  been 
almost  completely  forgotten.  The  volume  closes  with  most  useful 
chronological  tables.  Bellesheim. 

JSsthetik.  Yon  Dr.  Joseph  Jungmann^  S.J.,  Professor  der 
^^^Theologie  an  der  TJniversitat  zu  Innsbruck.  Dritte  Auflage. 
J:       II.  Biinde.     Freiburg :  Herder.     1886. 

WE  are  rather  late  in  noticing  the  above  excellent  treatise.  Not 
too  late,  however^  for  a  book  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
Christian  scholars  who  would  test  their  principles  of  aesthetics  by 
Christian  philosophy  rather  than  by  those  modern  systems  that  are 
frequently  at  war  with  both  Christianity  and  the  dictates  of  sound, 
unprejudiced  reason.  Father  Jungmann  had  scarcely  finished  the 
corrections  of  his  last  proof-sheets  of  this  third  edition  when  he  died, 
November  25, 1885.  It  may,  however,  well  be  said  of  him :  "  Non 
omnis  moriar ; "  for  his  volume  on  "  -^thetics  "  will  live  and  be 
highly  esteemed  in  Catholic  quarters.  In  this  work  he  states  those 
iBsthetic  principles  whicli,  from  Aristotle  downwards^  have  been  held 
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by  both  sound  philosophers  and  true  artists.  Alas !  one  of  the  most 
baneful  influences  of  modem  thought  has  been  the  obliterating,  e^en 
in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  Catholic  artists^  of  those  leading  religious 
ideas  which  should  contihually  guide  representation  in  [every  branch 
of  the  fine  arts.  Father  Jungmann  comes  forward  as  the  champion 
of  these ;  and  his  book  has  already  won,  both  within  and  without 
Catholic  Germany,  such  a  reputation  as  not  many  Catholic  books 
can  boast  of.  The  first  volume  lays  down  the  main  principles .  of 
aesthetics.  On  the  whole,  the  learned  author  is  a  faithml  disciple  of 
St.  Thomas,  although  in  several  places  he  seems  inclined  to  leave 
his  leader  by  defining  the  nature  of  beauty  not  so  much  by  the 
enjoyment  one  receives  from  the  sight  of  what  is  beautiful,  as  by  the 
harmony  existing  between  the  good  and  the  beautifiil  and  man's 
reason.  ''  Pulcmrum  dicitur  id,  cujus  ipsa  apprehensio  placet/'  had 
said  St.  Thomas.  A  chapter  in  the  first  volume  examines  and  refutes 
modern  theories  of  the  beautiful,  such  as  Addison's,  Burke's,  Blair's, 
Hutcheson's,  Shaftesbury's,  &c.  English  students  will  benefit  by 
the  perusal  of  such  a  work.  The  second  volume  treats  of  the  fine 
arts  individually  with  thoroughness  and  a  vast  amount  of  erudition. 
The  leading  place  among  the  arts  is  assi^ed  to  architecture,  and  to 
the  Gothic  style  as  its  fairest  flower*  Ihe  chapters  on  Poetry  and 
Music  are  very  interesting,  while  some  illustrations  enhance  the 
volumes,  and  accurate  indices  add  to  its  value  for  reference. 


Bissertationes  Selecta  in  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam,  Auctore  Bernardo 
Jungmann.    Tom.  VI.    Ratisbonae :  Pustet.    1886. 

THE  five  preceding  volumes  of  Professor  Jungmann's  valuable 
contribution  to  Church  History  have  been  duly  noticed  in  this 
Eeview.  The  nearer  we  come  to  modern  times  the  more  intense 
grows  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  learned 
author's  dissertations.  The  present  volume  we  find  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  questions  which,  in  our  own  day,  were  warmly  discussed 
previous  to  the  Vatican  Council.  The  dissertation  on  tne  glorious 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  deserves  special  mention.  The  author 
allows  documents  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  this  method  brings 
before  us  the  person  of  the  great  Pope  in  all  its  grandeur.  Few 
Popes  have  been  so  grossly  assailed  by  the  sneers  and  calumnies  of 
the  superficial  and  the  uninstructed,  whilst  few  have  deserved  better  of 
the  Church.  Equally  ^ood  is  the  next  dissertation  on  the  Templars. 
It  cannot  be  denied  tnat  indictments  of  the  most  grievous  nature 
were  brought  against  the  Order.  The  suppression  of  the  Templars 
by  Clement  V.  indeed  was  made  only  "  per  modum  provisionis ;  " 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  unanimous  in  urging  the  Pope  on  to  suppression  forthwith. 
Clement  V.,  therefore,  cannot  be  justly  taunted  with  having  weakly 

S elded  to  the  urgency  of  the  JFrench  King.      At  the  same  time 
r.  Jungmann  does  not  neglect  to  hint  at  the  prejudice  to  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  Church  inseparable  from  the  stay  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon. 

Another  dissertation  which  claims  special  attention  is  that  on  the 
Council  of  Constance.  The  author  is  strong  on  the  point  that 
Gregory  XII.  was  the  only  legitimate  Pope  at  that  critical  period, 
and  that  it  is  only  irom  his  recognition  that  the  Council  convened 
at  Constance  is  invested  with  the  character  of  ecumenicity.  The 
well  known,  and  often  abused  decrees  of  the  third  and  fourth 
sessions,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  their  authors,  were  intended  as 
remedies  for  the  evils  then  threatening  the  Churchy  not  as  enduring 
legislation.  Undoubtedly  these  decrees  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Basel,  indeed,  Eugene  IV.,  by  his  Bull  "  Dudum 
sacrum,"  disclaimed  his  suppression  of  the  latter  synod,  but,  by  that 
procedure  he  never  intended  to  approve  of  the  alleged  decrees  of 
jBasel.  Dr.  Jungmann  is  fortunate  m  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
Pope  approved  only  the  continuation  of  the  synod,  without  seconding^ 
in  the  least  its  decrees.  The  last  dissertation  is  on  the  state  of  the 
Church  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  In  it  the  author  deals  with  the  state  of  Europe  and  the 
causes  leading  to  that  outbreak  of  widespread  social,  political,  and 
religious  anarchy,  the  so-called  Reformation.  No  honest  historian 
will  deny  that  abuses  existed.  It  is  a  duty  of  the  Catholic  to 
set  forth  the  real  truth  in  this  matter,  and  throw  all  possible  light 
ou  long  cherished  but  mistaken  views,  and  this  is  the  valuable  task 
which  Dr.  Jungmann  has  ably  and  successfully  accomplished. 

Bellesheim. 


VAllemagne  d.  la  Fin  du  Moym  Age.  Par  Jean  Janssen.  Tradoit 
de  TAllemand  sur  la  quatorzi^me  Edition,  avec  une  Preface  de 
M.  6.  A.  Heinrich.    Paris :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.    1887. 

THE  appearance  of  this  well-executed  French  translation  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  now  famous  '*  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Volkes  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters ''  is  important.  The  work 
is  thus  brought  within  reach  of  a  much  wider  English  audience ;  and 
the  want  of  an  English  translation,  if  still  a  gTievance,  becomes  less  of 
a  privation.  So  much  was  said  in  this  Review  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  original^ 
as  recently  as  July,  1880,  that  we  may  well  refer  those  who  may  not 
yet  have  heard  of  Janssen  to  that  notice.  It  is  now,  however,  very 
generally  known  that  his  History  has  been  an  epoch-making  book,  and 
has  raised  against  itself  a  storm  of  opposition  and  loud  invective,  natural 
enough  when  we  remember  that  it  came  before  the  German  public  as  the 
deatnulow  of  the  old  Protestant  tradition.  That  the  Reformation  was  a 
glorious  event  in  the  interests  of  both  religious  and  social  Germany ;  that 
it  put  an  end  to  the  thraldom  of  Rome ;  that  when  Luther  appeared 
on  the  scene  the  clergy  were  ignorant  and  corrupt ;  that  religion  had 
degenerated  into  phrases  and  ceremonies ;  that  the  people  liad  not 
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sound  doctrine  preached  to  them  ;  that  the  Bible  was  a  closed  book 
to  the  people  until  Luther  translated  it — agtiinst  all  this  and  much 
besides  in  the  same  strain,  which  made  up  the  German's  notion  of 
the  origin  of  Protestantism,  Herr  Janssen  nas  directed  his  attack.   It 
has  been  irresistible ;  and  such  replies  as  have  been  made  he  has 
abundantly  answered.    His  wonderfiil  success  is  due  to  the  array  of 
incontestible  evidence  which  he  has  incorporated  into  his  narrative. 
The  glamour  and  the  glory  are  gone  from  the  German  Reformation. 
The  present  volume  has  for  its  sub-title  *'  The  Intellectual  Condi- 
tion of  Germany  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  " — that  is,  at  the 
eve   of  the  Lutheran  revolution.     It  contains  the  '^apologia"  of 
Catholic  civilization,  showing  that  the  ^^  reform  "  was  an  upheaval  of 
the  worst  elements  of  society,  a  disturbance  of  existing  relations, 
eminently  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  German  society,  to  the 
arts,  to  the  scientific  spirit,  to  poetry,  to  prose ;  prejudicial  to  the  life 
of  the  peasant,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  artisan.    Janssen  gives  a 
picture  of  the  true  condition  of  society  and  the  people,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  education  in  elementary  schools,  middle-class  schools,  and  in 
the  Universities.    He  explodes  for  ever  the  fiction  about  the  Bible — 
not  only  were  there  numerous  editions  of  it  (fourteen  in  high  and  six 
in  low  German)  before  1520,  but  they  were  widely  read.    The  people 
also  had  books  of  devotion.   Vast  numbers  of  the  clergy  not  only  did 
their  duty,  but  the  people  were  better  instructed  than  is  imagined. 
Preaching  was  not  neglected  (see  Chapter  II.).     How  then  came  the 
revolution  ?    It  was  one  of  those  recurrent  periods  of  crisis ;  the 
alternative  of  revolution  was  due  to  many  converging  causes.   There 
were,  first,  the  consequences  attending  the  invention  of  printing  and 
the  wide  dispersion  of  scurrilous  publications  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Bible  on  the  other,  among  minds  utterly  unprepared  to  receive  it, 
and  proud  and  self-confident  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.   There 
was  the  anti-Christian  tendency  of  the  Younger  Humanists,  intoxicated 
with  the  heathenism  of  their  classics.     There  was  the  widespread, 
ever-growing  passion  for  amassing  riches,  spreading  itself  also  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy.     There  was  the  evil  that  while  the  Church  of 
Germany  was  the  richest  in  Christendom,  numbers  of  the  lower 
clergy,  who  bore  the  burdens  and  the  heats,  were  sunk  in  poverty, 
yet  yearning  like  the  crowd  for  wealth.     Prelates  were  chosen  not 
for  their  merits,  but  for  their  noble  birth ;  many  monasteries  and 
convents  were  shut  save  to  the  noble,  &c.    There  was,  finally,  the 
political  condition  and  relations  of  the  Empire.    Janssen  also  lays 
great  stress  on  the  prejudicial  efiect  of  the  forcible  introduction  of 
Soman  law,  '^  in  its  essential  points  in  complete  opposition  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  German  law,"  and  the  introduction  of  which 
in  the  fifteenth  century  put  an  end  to  the  "  old  German  traditions  ;  " 
and  to  this  topic  he  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fourth  book 
of  this  volume.    The  last  eighteen  pages  of  the  volume,  headed 
*'Resum6 — ^Transition,"  are  highly  pathetic,  andgiveawonderfally  vivid 
picture.     There  are  two  gooof  indices,  one  of  persons  and  the  other  of 
places. 

VOL.  xviT. — ^NO.  II.     IThird  Seriee.']  h  h 
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The  Ritual  of  the  New  Testament,  An  Essay  on  the  Principles  and 
Origin  of  Catholic  Ritual  in  Reference  to  the  New  Testament. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.  Third  Edition.  London : 
Burns  <£;  Gates.     1887. 

IT  is  with  singular  gratification  that  we  welcome  the  republication 
of  Father  Bridgett's  work^  which  has  for  some  time  been  out  of 
print.     It  is  a  book  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose ;   a  masterly 
statement    of    the    grounds  of   Christian    ritual ;    and    therefore 
answering  to  one  of  the  most  frequent  difficulties  of  inquirers  into 
the  Catholic  religion.     The  whole  work  is  admirably  thought  out, 
and  the  handling  of  the  New  Testament  narrative  is  so  fresh  and 
true  that  it  throws  a  light  of  its  own  on  innumerable  texts,  giving 
them  a  new  controversial  or  doctrinal  aspect ;  and  thus  it  is  a  most 
useful  help  for  the  preacher  as  well  as  for  the  controversialist  and 
the  teacher.     A  third  edition  of  such  a  work  from  the  nen  of  a 
Catholic  in  defence  of  the  ritual  merely  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
itself  the  best  commendation ;  proving  that  Father  Bridgett  has  in 
it  met  a  want,  and  met  it  satisfactorily.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  see  how  the  case  of  the  Church's  ritual,  her  pomp  and  ceremonies, 
and  sacramental  ordinances,  as  against  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  pre- 
valent in  Low  Church  and  among  Dissenters,  could  be  better  stated 
or  more  ably  defended.     He  answers  those  who  look  on  vestments 
with  genuine  Protestant  horror,  and  regard  "  Ritualism  "  as  "  the 
highway  to  Rome,"  and  constantly  assert  that  the  character  of  our 
Lord,  the  writings  and  practice  of  His  Apostles,  the  whole  spirit  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  is  the  condemnation  of  symbol  and  cere- 
monial ;  that  New  Testament  worship  is  in  spirit  and  truth,  and 
that  what  our  Lord  meant  by  "  spirit  and  truth "  was  (to  quote 
Dr.  Vaughan,  the  opponent  whom  Father  Bridgett  most  freouently 
deals  with),  "  at  the  least,  that  no  such  ritual  system  as  the  nistory 
of  Judaism  presents  was  to  have  any  place  in  the  Christian  Church, 
lie  has  also  written  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  his  fellow  Catholics. 
And  few,  we  venture  to  think,  can  peruse  his  book  without  a  certain 
warming  of  the  heart  and  deepening  of  one's  feelings  of  reverence 
and  love  towards  the  ancient  and  venerable  rites  of  the  holy  sacrifice 
and  the  sacraments.     The  honest  manner  in  which  Father  Bridoi'ett 
states  the  views  of  his  opponents,  his  readiness  to  allow  for  their 
feelings,  his  moderation  in  refusing  to  make  more  of  a  point  than  is 
logically  just,  his  finely  worded,  consistent  statement  ol  New  Testa- 
ment ritual,  his  forcible  replies,  relentless  refusal  to  accept  Protestant 
tradition  for  Scripture  meaning,  make  the  perusal  of  his  pages  quite 
a  treat.     His  excellent  chapters  on  "  The  Divine  Pageantry  of  Our 
Lord's  Life  on  Earth,"  on  "Apostolic  Worship,"  on  "The  Symbolism 
of  Vestments,"  on  "  The  Use  of  Latin  in  the  Liturgy,"  on  "  The 
Ritual  of  Baptism  and  Holy  Eucharist,"  as  a  key  to  the  reticence  of 
the  New  Testament  record,  may  be  mentioned  in  particular,  by  way 
of  recommending  an  invaluable  book  to  those.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
who  may  not  yet  have  read  it. 
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1.  The  RelUfious  Houses  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Containing  a  Short 

History  of  every  Order  and  House.     Compiled  from  Official 
Sources.     London  :  Burns  &  Oates.     1887. 

2.  The  Catholk  Year-Booh,  A  Handy  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 

Great  Britain  in  1886.     Editedby  John  Oldcastle.   London: 
Burns  &  Oates, 

WE  have  transcribed  the  title-pag^es  of  these  two  excellent  books 
at  length,  because  they  sufficiently  explain  the  object  and 
contents  thereof.  The  first-named  volume  gives  the  Religious 
Orders  of  men  established  in  England,  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
then  those  of  women,  prefacing  the  list  of  establishments  possessed 
by  each  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  Order  itself  and  its  objects.  It 
is  correct  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  and  will  prove  a  useful  work  of 
reference.  In  "The  Catholic  Year- Book"  Mr.  Oldcastle  chronicles, 
month  by  month,  the  chief  events  of  Catholic  interest  of  every 
description  and  degree  of  importance  or  triviality — presentations 
to  priests,  deaths,  celebrations,  and  conversions.  It  will  be  valuable 
in  after  years  as  a  record.  We  hope  this  venture  will  be  so  encouraged 
that  it  may  be  repeated  in  future  years. 


The  Church  and  the  Sects.  Ten  Letters  in  Defence  and  Continuation 
of  the  Pamphlet  entitled  ''  Which  is  the  True  Church  ?  "  By 
C.  F.  B.  Allnutt.  First  Series.  Five  Letters.  London  : 
Burns  &  Oates.     1887. 

MR.  ALLNUTT'S  works  are  indeed  a  treasury  of  things  new  and 
old;  a  storehouse  whence  the  priest,  controversialist,  lecturer,, 
and  preacher  may  draw  according  to  need.  His  "Cathedra  Petri" 
is  a  splendid  catena  of  Patristic  evidence;  and  looking  at  its  pages, 
crowded  with  the  witness  of  the  Fathers  and  Saints  of  the  first  eight 
or  nine  centuries,  one  sees  vividly  how  trivial  when  compared  there- 
with are  the  quibbles  raised  regarding  this  or  that  seemingly  flaw  in 
the  testimony  or  dissentient  voice.  Mr.  Allnutt's  next  work, 
"  Which  is  the  True  Church  ?"  contained  some  "  plain  reasons  "  for 
joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion.  The  present  pamphlet  is 
supplementary  and  explanatory  of  that  work;  and  it  is  sufficient 
praise  for  us  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  its  author's  repu- 
tation. The  chief  points  defended  in  it  from  adverse  criticism  are 
the  Visibility  of  the  Church,  and  her  "Sanctity"  considered  as  one 
of  her  "  Notes,''  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  the  Value  of  Scripture 
Authority,  &c.  The  Letters  are  characterised,  as  are  the  former 
works,  by  a  wealth  of  apposite  quotations  from  ancient  Fathers  and 
from  modern  writers  of  every  kind  and  creed ;  not  the  least  valuable 
and  telling  evidence  often  being  newspaper  items  and  the  unde- 
signed testimony  of  strongly  anti-Catholic  authors.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  remaining  Hve  letters  of  this  series. 


H  H  2 


45 4  JTifeo'CT  if  Bijfj&f. 

Pefise-i:s  fftr  D^ffftr^  ^ujnts.     Pit  !b  Vira.  di  B^jtjuidl     Piibli««s  mTCC 

SOXE  :r  w  ^noll;)i7  knnw  ii'  D«  BimxuiL'i  inmi*  ij&irfT  ia  con- 

'^  rvY-ltr-ji  '  jf  aum:m  .ununu^*;.  The  :nc*2i£ainsj:a  co  nhis  little 
wl';-:::;-*  o:v»  iii:tv  T'liuminoiw  i  "vrT'er  IH  ■vritf*  :n.  *  ▼Sie  Tarietr 
c:'  ^j.:.'.':! — ;;ii:liiwipii7.  pDiinus.  winai.  •wuminiT..  ?«c:r3Jii-  liistorr, 
li*<zTi.T.y^,  :  Liii  MA  '  i»*ns«i»H  '  -.n  'Jifi  -niihr  it  "an  •work  iriEI  show 
izx",  1-i  "^w  ujH)  I  r^r'jtbimil  "ii^nkar  md  kaen.  Ii^ti'jhiia.  H*  was  an 
eiil^  i'lr.zs  "Jiti  '.r?«iau  R«»v'uuGi)n.  rimi  -iied  in  I>t*]:.aiwi  ?*5-  The 
i'i:l:.'!>-*r»  :?L1  .i::n  -he  *  xenial  •*malH  *ifi  J-jscpfa,  Maiscrt*' — high 
rn:/je.  :n^  irxfir^nriT  ant   iniii*3erv»fi.     Bessc  ot  all  hi*  was  a  sood 

c-errS-ii^':  h.:^  !t:.i2:  ■*n^jt'.n:,-.':7MW'nui  :  le  hac;»d  "il«  Ri*^)iiitiuii  rfm  #>u»^«ij; 
a::  i  :'--'>;?a"v  r^  ir.nrse  v:*!!  "aie  •jenHtranirjiL  «3r  :.r*Ti:nA     W*  should 


ir.:?*  'L-.r^ri'-irii  poLi-iiial  jmiirnieii'^.  bu^  <!pace  t^jrfeidsw     We  take 

n  r.  T  J.  ^-  E  :7^,pi»,  -tttiiiaa*  Tin;ri  ia.-*.  -^^e  Lis  T^ifs  .'oizrtws  «t  fiiosMS 
*:.  :.«'-!.*n;-rt.  -.«.rrw  rv-  a- 7  x  .»n  nimst*  tth*  riifirJenae  ;  <:ar  il  aVa  que 

•  ■  ••'■■-  ^  ^a  ^ 

"  V-,^..*  wr*7:  ':*ii  ^ii«-.7,'"  l-t  i-.t  pT»»Tnii»ri  nrininM.  iisItil  «^Tii  a  &it  dans 
ii*  r-'.'.r.::^  ;*  :.r.»Tr.>r4  r*'T--,.n*u*,r..      '*  V''*iiji  3er»*a  <2»»»  p:is/'  out  «irt  anx 

A  r;. .  >yA  ..An  '^//■^t .«  r/»  i  i  z*/'  *  i  r>Ti  ^>f  ■'  •  t  h  617  jgrh  M  "  ^cher«d  firom  rarious 
'ft*,T<>.  .f.v,  ^f.*,  ^•/',Ic.  i*  r»r*,*Tr»inft-nMT  f.K**  sort  of  hook,  thac  cries  for 
$»/j   ;;.':/!z.     J*.  i4  ft  ^f^ftf.  /irAQ^f'yjfcrk  rr>  r.h^  nsefalsess  of  this  Tolome 


w 


///y-w/**  >fp/»v/i/  (%f'iof,ft,!ui  \?M.l.     K^Iiferl  bv  E.  D.  Price,  F.G.S. 
iNrviw;/)  t/,  yt'.\,rnsiry  7'h,   l'^^/.     London:  Hazell,  Watson  & 

V  in  fry,     IH'''.?. 

K  not/-,  in  thin  ww  uuuuh]  riurnf^rous  additions  and  improre- 
,  ,  int'u*?i  oil  ill*!  fnhf  yfrfir'n  ivnijr;  of  188G.  This  Cyclopaedia 
in  fi  novelty,  rmd  ftfi?.w';rM  to  Ji  want.  It  is  a  collection  of  nearlj 
!j,000  '*  ronri^<^  nnd  <'Xj»hinatory  articUiS,  on  every  topic  of  current 
iiolitiriil,  ftorinl,  and  [rf'uurn]  inlffrcst  refV^rred  to  oy  the  press  and 
in  daily  rnnvfrHation ;  "  at  leaHt,  Hiich  is  its  ambitious  programme, 
ciirrifuj  out,  on';  muKt  admit,  with  u  marvellous  approach  to- 
wiirdn  HiirrcHH.  (!om[dotp,  absolutely,  such  a  work  can  never  be; 
ovnry  day  brin^rs  botli  (rlian;;'(*H  and  novelties  in  the  "political,  social, 
and  (f(fni)rid  "  world  ;  but  it  is  an  indispensable  companion  to  the 
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newspaper.  We  have  noted  a  few  things  we  should  have  liked  to 
criticize,  hut  lack  of  space  forbids  more  than  this  word  of  laudatory 
notice.  The  article  on  the  "  Eoman  Catholic  Church  "  is  far  better 
than  we  could  have  anticipated,  but  which  of  the  editor's  *'  eminent 
specialists  "  is  answerable  for  the  twaddle  sub  voce  "  Catholic,"  where 
we  are  told  that  the  term  "  Catholic  "  "  is  now  used  by  Churchmen 
to  differentiate  themselves  from  Nonconformists.  Roman  Catholics 
and  Anglican  Catholics,  though  both  are  strictly  Catholic,  must 
not  be  confased ;  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  either  as  ^  Catholics ' 
alone ! " 


Zes  j^ffaires  Beligietises  en  BoMme  an  Seiai^me  Sihcle,  depuis  TOrigine 
des  Fr^res  Boh^mes  jusques,  et  y  compris,  la  Lettre  de  Majesty 
de  1609.  Par  E.  CHARVifcRiAT.  Paris :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et 
Cie.    1886. 

MCHAEVERIAT  has  alreadv  published  a  "History  of  the 
.  Thirty  Years  War,"  which  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy ;  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of  his  further  studies  in 
the  same  direction.  In  trying,  he  says,  to  search  anew  for  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  that  war,  he  was  led  to  study  the  reli- 

flous  and  political  situation  of  Bohemia  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
nd  he  has  produced  a  highly  interesting  volume,  written  in  a  direct, 
precise,  clear  style,  that  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  inquiring  reader, 
and  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  similar  French  monographs. 
The  first  chapter  takes  us  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  which  the  author  places  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Peter  Chelcicky  being  called  their  "  chief  founder."  The 
whole  story  of  the  Brethren  is  here  traced  on  the  lines  of  A.  Gindely's 
standard  work,  the  '*  Geschichte  der  Bohmischen  Briider ; "  indeed, 
M.  Charv^riat  acknowledges  in  his  preface  that  his  work  throughout 
is  founded  on  one  or  other  of  Gindely's  learned  and  authoritative 
works.  However,  we  agree  to  his  assertion  that  it  is  a  positive 
advantage  to  French  students,  and  we  may  add  also  to  the  numerous 
English  ones  who  can  consult  French  works  more  readily  than 
German,  to  have  thus  epitomized  the  works  of  an  author  who  used 
so  largely  Czech  documents,  mostly  MSS.,  and  consequently  inac- 
cessible to  any  but  a  few  specialists.  We  have  next  a  very  interest- 
ing chapter  on  **  Lutheranism  in  Bohemia,"  followed  by  chapters  on, 
respectively,  the  "Revolt  of  Bohemia  against  Ferdinand j  "  "Maxi- 
milian II. ;  "  the  "  Bohemian  Confession  "  (the  Diet  of  1575) ; 
*^Rodolph  II.  and  the  Diets,"  in  which  the  weak  and  miserable 
character  of  Rodolph  is  well  set  forth ;  and,  finally,  the  "  Majestats- 
brief  "  of  1609,  to  which  also  Gindely  has  devoted  one  of  his  volumes. 
The  volume  closes  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  in  February, 
1610,  leaving  us  within  less  than  a  decade  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume  is  that  which  tells 
of  the  conspicuous  part  played  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Catholic  reform. 
"  The  Catholic  religion,"  the  author  tells  us  '*  was  losing  ground 
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daily,  and  had  no  help  to  hope  from  Rodolph,  and  would  probablj 
have  disappeared  from  Bohemia,  but  for  the  Jesuits."  They 
defended  it  with  such  vigour  and  ability  as  to  triumph  over  all 
difficulties.  They  worked  through  the  schools  and  colleges ;  youngs 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  received  their  special  attention — and 
needed  it.  They  were  helped  by  the  nobility,  especiallv  by  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  wives  of  the  nobles.  They  estaolished  missions 
everywhere,  and  taught  and  preached  with  ultimate  success  (pp. 
276-278).  There  is  much  to  be  picked  up  also  from  these  pages 
illustrative  of  the  relative  amount  of  "  tolerance  and  intolerance  " 
shown  by  either  side  in  the  mutual  struggles  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Lutherans.  A.t  the  same  time,  the  author  does  well  to 
remind  his  readers  of  the  very  different  notion  prevalent  of  "  toler- 
ance "  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  our  own  day  (p.  71).  There 
is  an  excellently  fiill  and  accurate  index,  in  which  respect  M.  Char- 
veriat's  volume  is  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  his  countrymen 
generally. 

1.  Sf/nopticnl    Lectures    on    the    Boohs    of    Holy    Scripture,       By 

Donald  Fraser,  M.A.,  J)  J).  Two  Volumes.  Fourth  Edition. 
London  :  J.  Nisbet.     1886. 

2.  Daniel.   An  Exposition  of  the  Historical  Portion  of  the  Writings 

of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Payne- Smith, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.     London  :  J.  Nisbet.     1886. 

3.  Four  Centuries  of  Silence  ;  or  ^  from  Jfalacki  to  Christ    By  the  Rev. 

R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  L.L.B.    London  :  J.  Nisbet.    1885. 

4.  ZechariaJi:    his  Visions  and    Warnings.      By   the    late  Rev.  W. 

Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.    London:  J.  Nisbet    1886. 

5.  Auifiorship  of  the  Four  Gospels^  from  a  Lawyer's  Point  of  View,     By 

W.  Marvin.     London  :  J.  Nisbet.     1886. 

6.  Atonement  and  Law.      By    John    M.   Armour.      London :    J. 

Nisbet.     1886. 

7.  The    Theological  Educator,      Edited   by    Rev.  W.    Robertsoit 

NicoLL,  M.A.  No.  1.  Prebendary  Row's  Christian  Evi- 
dences. No.  2.  Professor  Warfield's  Textual  Criticism  qf 
the  New  Testament.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1887. 

8.  St.  Paul's  Teaching  on  Sanctif  cation.     By  James  Morison^  D.D. 

London  :  Ilodder  &  Stoughton.     1886. 
0.   The  Cliarter  of  Cfiristianity.    (The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.)    By  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Tait,  D.D.  &c,   London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1886. 

10.  The  licvelution  of  St.  John.     By  W.  Millioan,  D.D.     London  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

11.  TJieol4)gy    of   the  Hebrew    Christians.      By  F.  Rendall,    A.M. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

WE  regret  that  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  crowd  these  books 
together  and  to  give  them  so  scanty  a  notice.  The  fact,  too, 
that   these  works  are  by  non-Catholic    writers  on  Scriptural  and 
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religious  subjects  will  explain  the  difficulty  there  must  be  in  treatinff 
them  adequately  in  a  Catholic  Review.  Dr.  Fraser's  lectures  will 
be  of  service  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
homiletic  purposes.  Dr.  Payne-Smith's  "  Daniel "  is  an  excellent 
popular  defence  of  that  much-maligned  Prophet.  Dr.  Lindsay 
Alexander's  valuable  papers  on  "  Zechariah  "  in  the  Homiletic  Quarterly 
have  been  collected  and  published  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  Scripture  student  will  find  them  a  great  help  in  his  study  of  this 
most  difficult  prophet.  Professor  Redtbrd's  book  is  an  attempt  to 
popularize  Prideaux's  Connection,  and  contains  much  interesting 
matter.  We  object  strongly  to  many  things  which  he  says  of  the 
Apocrypha.  As  an  instance  we  might  quote  his  extraordinary  state- 
ment that  the  Apocrypha  "were  never  quoted  by  any  Apostolic  writer!" 
(p.  85).  The  last  two  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  publications  hail  from  America. 
Of  these  Mr.  Marvin's  lawyer-like  defence  of  the  Four  Gospels  is  likely 
to  be  of  real  service  in  this  incredulous  age. 

Judging  from  the  two  volumes  sent  to  us,  the  new  series  of 
primers  entitled  *^  The    Theological  Educator "  promises  to  be  of 

freat  help  to  students.  There  is  a  freshness  and  originality  in 
^rebendary  Row's  treatment  of  the  Evidences,  and  Professor  War- 
field's  handbook  will  initiate  the  student  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
Dr.  Hort's  genealogical  descent  of  the  various  texts.  Dr.  Tait's 
"  Charter  of  Christianity  "  is  an  homiletic  explanation  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Except  in  the  matter  of  textual  criticism,  we  have 
not  noticed  in  it  much  which  we  had  not  before  met  in  our  ordinary 
Catholic  Commentaries  •  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  good,  but  a  very 
difiiise,  production.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  "  Evange- 
lical Counsels "  would  be  used  in  the  higher  interpretation  of  the 
Beatitudes,  but  we  very  gladly  note  that  Dr.  Tait  maintains  the 
Catholic  interpretation  of  verse  32  as  regards  divorce. 

Perhaps  Professor  Milligan's  "  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse  "  is  the 
most  important  work  of  those  enumerated  above.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  find  a  Protestant  scholar  who,  despite  of  Dr.  Words- 
worth, has  at  once  the  courage  to  reject  the  old  anti-Papal  explanation, 
and  the  modern  notion  now  so  prevalent  that  the  Neronic  legend  is 
the  true  key.  Mr.  Rendall's  "Theology  of  the  Hebrew  Christians" 
is  the  outcome  of  his  studies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
furnishes  a  useful  treatise  on  the  sacrificial  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  Like  most  modern  interpreters,  Mr.  Rendall  supports  the 
covenant  explanation  even  in  Hebrews  ix.  16, 17. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Arranged  as  a  Reading-book  for  the  use 
of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  C.  H.  Poole,  LL.D. 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

THE  arrangement  of  suitable  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  para- 
graphs for  religious  reading  in  our  schools  is  certainly  to  be 
recommended.  Mr.  Poole's  arrangement  of  the  Acts  is  an  excellent 
example  of  such  treatment.     The  text  followed  is  the  Rheims  trans- 
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lation  of  the  Vulgate.  The  notes  are  short,  clear,  and  to  the  point. 
We  venture  to  hope  that  when  Mr.  Poole  speaks  of  Catholic  colleges 
he  means  only  the  elementary  classes,  and  that  Greek  has  not  become 
such  a  very  dead  language  that  our  students  are  no  longer  able  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original. 


1.  Percy's    Revenge.    By  Clara  Mulholland.     Dublin:    M.    H. 

Gill  &  Son.     1887. 

2.  The  Coiner's  Cave.     By  Wilhelm  Herchenbach.     Translated 

by  Mrs.  Josephine  13lack.    Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.  1887. 

TWO  unusually  good  story-books  these,  deserving  the  attractive 
style  and  binding  in  which  the  publishers  send  them  out.  Miss 
Mulholland's  original  tale  has  a  moral  which  is  well  enforced  by  the 
progress  of  events,  and  not  tacked  on  by  way  of  reflection.  Percy 
is  a  hunchback,  and  learns  at  last  to  bear  his  misfortune  cheerfully. 
It  is  a  well-written  and  bright  book  for  boy  or  girl.  Mrs.  Black  has 
translated  a  German  story  that  was  worth  the  care  she  must  have 
spent  upon  it.  It  is  a  straightforward,  honest  story  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  sort,  much  more  sensational  than  ^*  Percy's  Revenge,"  yet 
quite  healthy  in  tone.  After  the  genuine  horrors  experienced  amonff 
the  coiners,  the  book  ends  happily.  Descriptions  and  dialogue  read 
well  in  their  excellent  English  dress. 


1.  Thekla:  anAtUohiography.     By  Lady  Herbert.    London :  Bums 

&  Gates. 

2.  The  MisiT  of  Kitig^s  Court.     By  Clara  MuLHOLL AND.     London: 

Burns  &  Oat^s. 

3.  Annunziata;  or^  the  Gipsy  Child.    By  Laetitia  Selwyn  Oliver. 

London :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1887. 

THE  first  and  last  of  this  triad  of  small  tales  ends  in  the  conversion 
of  the  principal  characters,  irom  which  it  may  be  justly 
inferred  that  Lady  Herbert  and  Miss  Oliver  have  written  each  an 
edifying  story,  and  that  uncles  and  aunts,  who  are  looking  out  for 
"  suitable  presents,"  may  fearlessly  venture  upon  **  TheKia "  and 
**  Annunziata."  On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Mulholland's  book  is  (studi- 
ously, it  would  seem)  kept  colourless  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned. 
The  death  of  the  poor,  sorely-tried  mother  in  the  nrst  chapter  is  just 
tinged  with  sufficient  religion  to  be  positively  demoralizing.  She 
talks  of  her  "  Heavenly  Father,"  and  says  how  she  longs  to  **go  home" 
to  Him — to  the  *'  deep,  long  sleep  of  those  He  loves  ; "  and  then 
with  an  aspiration,  it  is  true,  but  without  any  sign  either  of  desire 
for  sacrament  or  of  contrition,  she  falls  asleep  and  passes  away.  This 
kind  of  picture  may  be  true  to  life ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while,  in 
these  days  of  indifference,  to  write  a  "  religious  "  book  and  leave  out 
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Christianity.  The  story  is  fairly  well  planned  and  brightly  written ; 
but  the  characters  are  only  suits  of  clothes.  A  boy  of  five  does 
not  generally  call  his  writing-lesson  "  pot-hooks,"  though  it  comes 
natural  enough  to  his  grown-up  historian  to  do  so.  Neither  does  he 
in  real  life  express  his  opinion  of  the  weather  by  saying,  "  Isn't  the 
air  delicious  ?  " 

Lady  Herbert's  heroine,  who  tells  her  own  story,  does  not  enable 
the  reader  to  feel  there  is  any  particular  moral  in  her  vicissitudes 
between  infancy  and  (early)  marriage.  We  are  told  she  is  very  old- 
fashioned  and  experienced,  for  her  age,  and  we  see  that  she  is  fond 
of  dogs.  But  none  of  the  dogs  have  any  influence  on  the  story  \  and 
the  young  lady'spowers  of  managing  only  make  us  disbelieve  in  her 
recorded  age.  The  tale  contains  some  vivid  Roman  sketches,  and 
a  few  pages  about  Connemara  which  appear  to  be  written  from  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

'*  Annunziata "  presents  us  with  the  well-known  old  woman 
of  fiction,  who  steals  a  child,  grows  old  in  deceit,  repents  just 
before  she  dies,  and  then  bursts  a  blood-vessel  before  she  can 
"reveal."  The  personages,  however,  who  get  into  confusion  and 
out  again,  through  the  repetition  of  this  person's  evil  conduct,  are 
well,  if  slightly  sketched.  The  tale  depends  for  its  success  on  a  cer- 
tain eloquent  and  touching  presentment  of  religious  and  Catholic 
feeling.  But,  perhaps,  this  graceful  writer  might  have  made  it  clear 
that  a  young  girl  is  not  exactly  doing  right  in  giving  repeated 
secret  meetings  to  a  young  gentleman.  Dramatically,  considering 
the  heroine's  character,  the  thing  may  have  been  done  without  guile ; 
but  a  kind  of  "  chorus,"  moralizing  on  right  and  wrong,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  stories  which  transcribe  modern  life  as  it  really  is. 


The    Feudal   History  of  the    County   of  Derby.       By    John    Pym 
Yeatman,  Esq.     Vol.  I.     London  :  Bemrose.     1886. 

THOSE  who  are  interested  in  Derbyshire  will  welcome  this  first 
volume  of  a  new  history  of  their  county.  The  task  Mr. 
Yeatman  has  set  himself,  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
begun,  will  earn  the  gratitude  not  only  of  those  who  are  students  of 
the  history  of  that  special  county,  but  of  aU  genealogists.  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  autnor's  method  of  treating  a  county  nistory  is  his 
own.  It  is  not  every  one  who,  having  the  ability  and  patience 
necessary  for  original  research,  would  content  himself  with  giving 
to  the  public  copies  of  the  documents  he  has  discovered  which  bear 
on  his  subject,  and  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  enlarge  his 
stock  of  original  material  with  judicious  padding. 

In  the  two  sections  of  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Yeatman  proves 
that  he  possesses  this  commendable  self-restraint,  and  in  the 
subsequent  volumes,  if  we  do  hot  mistake  his  meaning,  he  intends 
to  give  the  public  the  documents  which  relate  to  Derbyshire,  and 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  any  reliable  county  history.     Only  those 
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who  have  had  acquaintance  with  the  work  and  know  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  path  of  a  searcher  into  things  unknown  at  the 
Record  Office  ana  elsewhere,  can  appreciate  the  luxury  of  having"  a 
collection  for  a  county  history  placea  within  reach  in  a  printed  form. 
Indeed,  the  work  is  so  obviously  one  of  general  utility  that  we 
mij^ht  have  reasonably  expected  it  would  have  been  long  ago  under- 
taken by  the  officials  of  the  Rolls  Office.  In  the  present  volunae  the 
author  has  given  us  a  translation  of  the  Derbyshire  portion  of 
Domesday  Book,  extracts  from  the  Pipe  Rolls  for  the  county  to  the 
end  of  the  rei^  of  Edward  I.,  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Testa  de  Nevil,  and  some  other  extracts  of  documents  relating  to  his 
subject.  To  each  of  these  portions  of  the  volume  he  has  prefixed 
introductory  explanations  as  to  the  nature  and  utility  of  the 
record.  For  example,  he  draws  special  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  Pipe  Rolls  in  tracing  the  pedigrees  of  county  ramilies, 
although  strangely  enough  these  records  have  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked  by  most  county  historians.  The  letterpress  to  the 
Testa  de  Nevil  extracts  is  particularly  of  interest  to  the  historical 
student,  and  the  author  throws  much  li^ht  on  the  date  of  the 
document,  which  is  of  such  importance  for  18th  century  history, 
about  which  the  editor  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1853  appears 
to  have  had  very  hazy  ideas. 

The  printing,  paper  and  general  get-up  of  the  volume  is  all  that 
the  most  fastidious  could  desire,  ana  it  is  enriched  by  one  of  the 
best  indexes  wo  have  ever  seen,  whiph  should  prove  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  genealogical  student. 


1.  The  Cornhill  Magazine,    Vol.  VL,  January— Jime.   Vol.  VII.,  July- 

December,  188G.     London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.      1886. 

2.  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine,     1885-1886.    London  and  New 

York  :  Macmillan  and  Co.    1886. 

THE  two  volumes  of  the  Comhill  for  last  year  are  excellent  ones, 
and  will  maintain  the  reputation  of  this  old  and  favourite 
magazine.  We  have  for  long  past  looked  into  the  Comhill  with  pleasure, 
and  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anything  that  would  unfit  it  for  the 
young  or  for  general  reading  in  Catholic  families.  The  serial 
novels  are  of  good  literary  quality — "  Court  Royal  "  we  have  already 
noticed  ;  Mr.  Haggard's  "  Jess  "  is  not  yet  finished.  Of  shorter  stories 
there  is  an  abundance,  and  generally  they  are  enjoyable.  The  popular 
science  papers  have  long  been  noteworthy  in  the  Coimhill ;  some  of  them 
models  of  what  such  papers  can  be  made.  In  the  number  for  July, 
1886,  there  is  an  interesting  article  telling  what  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  has 
done  towards  helping  industry  in  Donegal.  Her  shop  at  43^  Wigmore 
Street,  Portland  Place,  for  the  sale  of  home-knit  stockings  and  stoffiy 
has  since  then  been  much  spoken  of ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  read  heis 
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ho\f  she  was  led  to  revive  industries  once  pursued  in  the  district- 
spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  embroidery,  &c. 

The  volume  of  the  English  Illustrated  should  have  been  acknow- 
ledged in  our  last  number.  The  magazine  has  now  won  for  itself  a 
high  place  in  public  estimation^  and  this,  when  its  small  price  and  the 
competition  it  must  maintain  with  American  *'  illustrateds  "  are  taken 
into  account,  is  very  creditable  to  its  managers.  We  may  note  in 
particular  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  sketches,  illustrative  of  "  Sir  Koger 
de  Coverley ;  "  they  are  first-rate,  and  well  deserve  to  be  issued  apart, 
as  we  see  they  have  lately  been.  The  letterpress  maintains  an 
excellent  average  of  literary  excellence  and  general  interest. 


A  Lecture  on  Catholic  Ireland,      By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Prendergast. 

Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  1886. 

THIS  brochure  is  an  eloquent  exposition,  by  an  Irish  priest,  on  the 
Catholicism  of  the  people  of  Ireland;  how  they  became 
Catholic,  how  they  continued  Catholic,  and  how  they  are  Catholic  to 
this  day.  We  are  informed  that  it  was  originally  delivered  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ashton- under- Lyne  about  four  years  ago. 


King  J  Frophety  and  Priest ;  or,  Lectures  on  the  Catholic  Church.    By  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Duke.     London :  Burns  &  Gates. 

THE  special  feature  of  this  series  of  lectures  is  the  development 
given  to  the  dogma  of  the  divine  Mission  of  the  Ecclesia  Docens. 
The  force  of  the  question,  "  Who  sent  you  ?  "  applied  to  the  various 
religious  bodies  claiming  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  cannot  be  over- 
rated. As  the  apostles  and  their  successors  were  sent  to  rule,  to 
teach,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  so  the  lecturer,  insisting 
separately  on  each  element,  has  aptly  chosen  "  King,  Prophet,  and 
Priest "  as  his  title.  His  reasoning  is  close  and  convincing,  and  the 
numerous  quotations  from  the  Fatners  concur  to  give  his  work  value 
of  its  own. 


Henri/  Bazely,  the  Oxford  Evangelist,     A  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Hicks,  M.A.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

THIS  book  will  hardly  appeal  to  any  beyond  a  very  limited  circle. 
Mr.  Bazely  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  what  are  called 
^*  Deacon's  orders  "  in  the  Anglican  Establishment,  but  subsequently 
abandoned  that  coign  of  vantage,  and  joined  the  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
He  was  well  known,  chiefly  at  Oxford,  as  a  revivalist  preacher,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  fairs,  race-courses, 
&c.,  where  he  preached  and  sold  Bibles  and  tracts.  We  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  open-air  preaching,  which  never  can  lead  to  Sacraments, 
is  not  only  generally  useless,  but  often  injurious  to  the  highest  interests 
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of  religion.  But  we  ore  not  now  discussing  the  point ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  note  what  we  gather  from  the  introduction^  *'  that  it 
was  due  to  Bazelj's  memory  that  his  precise  theological  attitude  (the 
italics  are  ours)  should  be  made  known  once  for  all."  This  precise 
theological  attitude  seems  to  have  denoted  strong  Calvinism,  extreme 
scruples  about  purity  of  worship,  and  unvarying  hostility  to  such 
Catholic  principles  as  the  Anglican  sect  may  lay  claim  to.  We  may 
piously  hope  that  undoubted  and  active  charity  to  the  poor  may  have 
oalanced  the  shortcomings  of  narrowness  of  view.  Not  a  bad  sub- 
title to  the  book  would  have  been  '*  Private  judgment  in  exceUis" 


The  Final  Seienee  ;  or,  Spiritualist  Materialism.     New  York  and 
London  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.     1885. 

PROFESSING  to  be  written  by  an  ardent  disciple,  this  is  really  a 
very  trenchant  attack  upon  the  evolutionary  and  materialist 
philosophy  of  the  day.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Vogt,  BUchner,  and 
the  like,  are  abundantly  open  to  satire;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  such  a  weapon,  however  legitimate,  and  effective  in  a 
magazine  article,  is  so  serviceable  in  a  work  of  near  two  hundred 
pages.  The  assumptions,  inconsistencies,  and  fallacies  of  this  school 
will,  however,  be  found  well  exposed  in  this  little  volume.  • 


An  Abridgment  of  the  Catechism  ordered  by  the  National  Sgnod  at 
Maynooth,  and  approved  of  by  the  Cardinal,  Archbishops,  and 
Bishops  of  Ireland  for  general  use  throughout  the  Irish  Church. 
Translated  from  English,  and  printed  with  the  authority  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.     Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  <fc  Son. 

THIS  catechism  is  correctly  printed,  and  will  be  very  usefdl  to 
Irish-speaking  people,  as  also  to  those  who  may  wish  to  learn 
the  Irish  language.  While  free  from  the  archaisms  of  the  old  Irish, 
it  is  removed  from  the  vulgarisms  of  a  modern  patois.  The  Irish 
j)etition  in  the  Litany,  however,  would  really  be  rendered  by  Deus^ 
Pater  ccelestis,  and  so  does  not  literally  represent  Pater  de  calis,  Deus. 


Une  Invasion  Prussienne  en  Ilollande  en  1787.    Par  Pierre  de  Witt. 

Paris :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  &  Cie. 

11HIS  work  elucidates  an  episode  but  little  known  either  in  France 
or  England,  and  lovers  of  political  history  o\ight  to  feel  s^rateful 
to  M.  de  Witt  for  making  them  acquainted  with  a  series  of  events 
which  are  not  only  interesting  in  tnemselves,  but  full  of  European 
significance.  When  we  consider  that  the  author  is  descended  tirom 
a  family  highly  distinguished  in  Dutch  annals,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  the  French  alliance,  we  must  admit  that  he  has  described  the 
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"  Prussian  Invasion  of  Holland,"  and  its  causes,  with  creditable  im- 
artiality.  In  his  expression  of  opinions  a  certain  bias  is  apparent, 
ut  in  relating  facts  he  displays  that  regard  to  truth,  the  absence  of 
which,  in  a  would-be  historian,  can  only  result  in  the  production  of  a 
spoiled  romance. 

The  family  of  Orange- Nassau  had  made  and  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Seven  Provinces.  William  I.  undoubtedly  aimed  at 
establishing  an  hereditary  monarchy  in  his  house,  but  death  cut  short 
his  career,  and  the  Princes  of  Orange  finally  transmitted  to  each 
other  only  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder  or  chief  magistrate.  In  a 
•country  Hko  Holland,  a  republic  yet  possessing  a  powerful  aristocracy 
and  opulent  bourgeoisie ,  such  a  position  was  not  without  its  drawbacks, 
and  even  the  Taciturn  had  at  times  met  with  resistance  from  the 
States  which  owed  their  existence  to  his  energy  and  cunning.  How- 
ever, so  long  as  men  of  talent  occupied  the  Stadtholderate,  it  was 
found  advantageous  to  have  a  headship  to  the  commonwealth ;  but 
when  a  nonentity  in  the  shape  of  William  II.  came  into  power,  and 
married  a  strong-minded  Prussian  wife,  a  large  party  among  the  un- 
mannerly Republicans,  under  the  name  of  **  patriots,"  set  up  systematic 
resistance  to  his  rule. 

The  recent  example  of  the  States  of  America  animated  their  ardour 
against  monarchism.  This  party  was  in  the  pay  of  the  French 
ambassador ;  and  it  seems  a  strange  irony  that  JPrance,  then  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  Great  Revolution,  should  have  tried  to  foment  a 
small  revolution  in  a  neighbouring  country.  The  Stadtholder  and 
his  wife,  in  their  struggle  to  maintain  rather  more  than  their  rights, 
received  the  encouragement  and  partial  support  of  England,  then 
very  ably  represented  at  The  Hague  by  Sir  James  Harris,  after- 
wards Lord  Malmesbury.  But  Prussia  was  the  power  destined  to 
settle  the  question  by  force  of  arms.  England  had  not  the  desire, 
France  had  not  the  strength,  or  the  determination,  to  throw  her 
sword  into  the  scale ;  but  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia,  brother 
to  Wilhelmina  Princess  of  Orange,  emerged  at  last  from  the  dreamy 
society  of  mystics  and  favourites  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  sister 
who  was  far  more  kinglike  than  himself  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Amsterdam  and  several  other  towns  had  declared  against  the 
Stadtholder  5  Wilhelmina  had  been  stopped  and  turned  back  in  an 
attempted  journey  from  Nimeghen  to  the  Hague  ;  the  patriots  were 
beginning  to  triumph.  But  their  triumph  was  cut  short.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  aided  by  the  energetic 
counsels  of  Sir  James  Harris,  led  a  Prussian  army  into  Holland,  and 
made  of  it  a  rapid  conquest.  The  Hollanders,  who  had  never  been 
really  apt  at  nghting,  and  who  had  won  their  independence  rather 
through  the  unwisdom  of  their  opponents,  and  geographical  circum- 
stances, than  through  any  military  prowess  of  their  own,  happened 
now  to  be  most  pitiably  commanded  by  the  boastful  and  incapable 
Rhinegrave  of  Salm.  The  French  officers  who  assisted  the  patriots 
were  unable  to  inspire  their  rude  allies  with  their  own  martial  fire, 
and  Holland  hopelessly  succumbed.    The  war  was  in  reality  an 
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episode  in  that  rivalry  which  has  existed  between  France  an 
Prussia  ever  since  the  latter  became  a  kingdom ;  but  it  was  a 
episode  in  which  Prussia  had  all  the  advantage  of  situation.  Wh« 
tlie  crisis  came,  France,  sapped  by  corruption,  and  trembling  at  th 
approach  of  an  unheard-of  convulsion,  could  lift  no  finger  to  aid  th 
malcontents  of  Holland.  The  anti-Orange  towns  fell  one  by  one 
the  Princess  entered  the  Hague  in  triumph ;  the  mob,  less  phlej 
matic  than  might  be  supposed,  murdered  certain  patriots  an 
pillaged  their  houses ;  Amsterdam,  last  and  greatest  of  the  *'  rebel 
cities,  capitulated  on  the  12th  of  October;  and  the  fortunes  of  th 
wonderfully  fortunate  House  of  Orange  were  re-established  at  th 
very  time  when  those  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  began  to  set  in  th 
storm-clouds  of  the  Revolution. 


Cliristian  Iconography.  By  the  late  Adolphe  Napoleon  Didrov 
Translated  from  the  French  by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  Com 
pleted,  with  Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret  Stokss 
Vol.  II.     London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.     1886. 

THIS  volume  is  the  completion  of  a  work  left  unfinished  for  2C 
years;  M.  Didron's  death  in  1867  having  interrupted  this  anc 
nil  his  other  antiquarian  studies.  Miss  Stokes'  reputation  as  one  o1 
the  ablest  of  living  archaeologists  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
excellence  of  her  share  in  the  present  volume,  which  is  indeed  no 
small  one,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  altogether  her  own, 
while  the  materials  left  by  her  predecessor  had  to  be  collected, 
arranged,  and  amplified,  by  her  editorial  skill.  The  connection 
between  mediaeval  and  antique  art  is  dealt  with  in  an  interestins 
chapter,  conclusively  showing  that  the  blending  of  classical  and 
Christian  tradition  was  not,  as  some  modern  critics  have  sought  to 
prove,  an  invention  of  the  Renaissance,  but  a  result3of  the  general 
law  of  human  development,  by  which  the  new  structure  is  raised  on 
the  foundation  of  the  old.  The  influence  of  the  drama  on 
iconography  is  also  the  subject  of  another  chapter,  and  a  very 
valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  the  general  scheme 
of  early  Christian  art  is  traced  to  its  sources  in  ancient  manuals 
laying  do\\'n  the  sequence  of  subjects  and  general  manner  of  their 
treatment.  Each  scene  in  the  New  Testament  was  here  associated 
with  two  in  the  Old,  reg-arded  as  its  symbolical  types.  Thus  the 
Holy  Family  in  Egypt,  when  the  idols  of  the  inhabitants  miraculously 
fell,  is  grouped  with  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf  by  Moses 
and  the  fall  of  Dagon  in  presence  of  the  Ark.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  Miss  Stokes  everywhere  deals  with  Christian  symbolism  in  a 
thoroughly  reverential  spirit. 
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The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking.  By  Hknry  Dunning 
Macleod,  M. a.  Fourth  Editiou.  Two  vols.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green,  Reader  and  Dyer.    1883—86. 

THIS  accurate  and  scientific  work  is  worthy  of  the  great  system 
of  banking,  which  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  foundation  of 
our  commercial  prosperity.  As  a  subdivision  of  Economics,  the 
subject  is  expounded  with  singular  clearness  ;  while  those  branches 
of  mercantile  law,  and  they  are  neither  few  nor  simple,  which  are 
incidentally  discussed  are  treated  with  conspicuous  ability.  But 
Economics  and  Law  are  not,  in  their  strictly  scientific  aspects, 
attractive  to  general  readers.  We  can,  however,  promise  them  also 
much  that  is  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  in  even  a  casual 
perusal  of  these  volumes.  Take,  for  example,  the  enumeration  at 
vol.  i.  p.  40,  of  the  different  substances  used  as  money.  The  reader 
is,  of  course,  prepared  to  find  metals  of  every  kind  and  in  various 
shapes,  shells  also,  and  carved  pebbles,  but  he  will  possibly  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  important  functions  of  a  circulating  medium 
have  been  discharged  by  blocks  of  compressed  tea  in  Thibet,  by 
dried  cod  in  Newfoundland,  by  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  ancl 
by  tobacco  in  Virginia.  Nails,  he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Smith,  were  used  as  money  in  a  village  in  Scotland ;  while  a  savage 
people,  untroubled  by  theories  of  bimetallism,  used  cowries  for  small 
change  and  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  for  larger  sums  ! 

The  history  of  banking,  occupying  the  last  chapter  of  the  first, 
and  nearly  half  the  second,  volume,  is  written  with  clearness  and 
spirit,  and  is  full  of  interest  for  every  one.  We  may  mention 
particularly  the  conflict  between  the  South  Sea  Company  and  the 
Bank  (p.  496)  as  an  exciting  incident  admirably  narrated.  To 
those  wno  wish  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  a  system  which 
every  one  uses  in  daily  life,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
this  excellent  treatise. 


Nature  and  the  Bible,  Lectures  on  the  Mosaic  History  of  Creation  in  its 
Relation  to  Natural  Science.  By  Dr.  Fr.  H.  Reusch.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  the  Author.  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
Edition  by  Kathleen  Lyttleton.  Two  vols.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  &  T.  Clark.  1886. 

ON  the  title-page  of  this  translation,  Dr.  Reusch  is  described  as 
*^  Professor  of  Catholic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn.'! 
Whether  this  is  taken  from  the  German  of  the  last  edition  or  not,  it 
is  more  than  an  unmeaning  title  now  for  a  man  who  broke  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  *^  Old  Catholic  "  secession,  who  still  unfortu- 
nately perseveres  in  his  schism,  and  whose  theological  lectures 
since  1870  can  have  scarcely,  and  we  believe  have,  in  fact,  not  had 
a  single  Catholic  student  to  listen  to  them.  However,  the  lectures 
of  which  this  present  volume  consist,  were  the  work  of  Dr.  Reusch's 
Catholic   days^   and   although  the  last  edition  was  published  so 
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recently  as  1876,  and  the  present  rans'ition  has  been  again 
revised  by  him,  we  do  not  notice  thu^  afiyining  has  been  addea  to 
detract  i&om  the  long  acknowledged  excellence  and  orthodox  spirit 
of  the  work.  "  Bibel  und  Natur,"  has  long  been  a  standard  book, 
and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  it  at  last  in  an  English  dress ;  endorsing 
as  we  may  the  translator's  opinion,  that  **  the  book  will  be  found  to 
be  an  extremely  valuable  and  learned  summary  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  on  the  relations  between  science  and  religion."  Tnis, 
however,  on  reflection,  is  scarcely  how  we  should  express  it ;  the  book 
is  a  valuable  and  learned  attempt  by  a  Churchman  to  harmonize  the 
definite  teachings  of  science  and  religion — at  least  so  far  as  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  raise  disputed  points  between  the  two.  For  all 
through  these  volumes,  Dr.  Beusch  is  occupied  with  the  Bible  account 
of  the  Creation  of  the  universe  and  of  man  and  of  the  deluge ;  his 
object  being  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  the  earliest  pages  of  the 
Bible  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  the  latest  pages  of  God's 
other  book.  Nature,  so  far  at  least  as  modern  science  (astronomy,  geo- 
logy, biology  and  the  rest)  has  arrived  at  certain  conclusions.  The  two 
books  have  one  Author,  the  infallible  Truth,  and  consequently  they 
must  agree ;  where  there  are  apparent  differences  or  contradictions, 
they  are  only  the  mistaken  readings  of  hasty  or  ignorant  scholars, 
and  time,  the  growth  of  knowledge,  wider  views,  will  correct  them. 
Thus  he  writes  much  in  the  confident  tone  and  generous  spirit  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science 
and  Revealed  Religion.  Nor  does  he  make  any  effort  to  show  that  it 
is  always  the  natural  philosopher,  and  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  the 
theologian  who  is  at  fault.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  Catholic  theology,  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  ana  of  the  best  apologetic  works,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  wonderful  familiarity  with  the  chief  scientific 
writings  of  modern  savanSy  whether  German,  French,  Italian  or 
English,  Dr.  Reusch  preserves  quite  a  judicial  fairness. 

In  this  spirit  he  inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  Biblical  state- 
ments in  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation ;  he  explains  in  detail,  as  to 
natural  phenomena,  each  verse,  almost  each  word,  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis ;  he  expounds  the  various  meanings  permissible  to  the 
theologian  as  to  the  *^  six  days,*'  he  discusses  how  far  the  deluge 
was  universal  and  how  far  due  to  natural  causes ;  he  gives  an 
admirably  lucid  expos^  of  Darwin's  teaching,  and  inquires  as  to 
man's  place  in  the  animal  system,  and  the  original  unity  of  the 
human  race.  Indeed,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  learned  professor 
boldly  faces  every  difficulty  that  he  can  find  has  been  raised  in 
connection  with  the  early  Scripture  records,  and  his  inquiry  is 
always  pursued  with  that  completeness,  wealth  of  reading  and 
patient  minuteness  of  detail — and  with  some  of  the  dulness — charac- 
teristic of  German  research. 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  go  over  the  points  that  have  occupied 

Eublic  attention  lately,  and  give  Dr.  Reusch's  views.     Besides,  his 
ook  has  been  too  long  well  known  and  too  frequently  quoted.     We 
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have  only  to  introducvi,  t  English  translation,  which  is  carefully 
and  remarkably  well  d^ne,  ading  easily,  distinctly  and  without  a 
jar  that  we  have  noticed.  Nay,  but  for  the  wealth  of  German 
works  referred  to  in  the  notes,  the  book  might  be  read  without 
suspicion  of  its  origin.  Indeed,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttleton  has  mani- 
festly expended  great  pains  on  her  translation  and  she  deserves 
warm  thanks.  She  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  agreeing  with 
all  the  author's  opinions,  or  with  all  his  arguments — notably,  where 
he  deals  with  the  Theory  of  Descent ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  one,  even  of  his  readers,  will  agree  with  Dr.  Reusch  in 
everything.  Yet  for  the  most  part  Dr.  Reusch  avoids  committing 
himself  uncompromisingly  to  theories,  and  is  very  moderate  in  the 
tone  of  his  assertions.  He  maintains  definitely,  however,  that  the 
theory  of  the  genealogical  connection  of  man  and  beast  is  not  a 
scientific  conclusion,  and  he  replies  at  length  to  Hseckel.  The 
specific  unity  of  the  human  race,  he  contends,  is  certainly  proved, 
but  as  to  whether,  further,  the  race  is  descended  from  only  one 
pair  of  ancestors,  he  is  content  chiefly  to  insist  on  the  point  that 
science  has  not  and  cannot  prove  this  to  be  impossible.  Generally 
his  method  is  to  show  how  far  the  various  divergent  theories  may 
each  agree  with  revealed  teaching — so,  e,g,,  with  the  varying  inter- 
pretations of  the  six  days  ;  though  he  decides,  for  himself,  against 
a  literal  interpretation  of  them. 

This  translation  of  Dr.  Reusch  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  of  the  Messrs.  Clark's  recent  publications,  and  we  must 
thank  those  enterprising  publishers  for  it.  It  is  a  popularly  written 
book  (being  a  course  of  Lectures)  on  a  topic,  or  rather  a  branch  of 
topics,  of  such  constantly  recurring  discussion  and  intrinsic  interest, 
that  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  laymen  no  less  than  to  the 
student  of  theology.  The  large  clear  type  of  the  volumes  make 
them  pleasant  to  read,  whilst  a  copious  index  renders  consultation 
easy :  and  these  are  points  of  no  small  importance  in  a  standard 
work  of  reference.  The  following  passage,  which  explains  itself  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  book,  ana  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the 
translator's  efficiency : — 

When  the  results  of  geological  inquiry  were  first  compared  with  the 
Mosaic  Hexajmeron,  the  former  seemed  to  confirm  the  latter  in  an 
accurate  and  remarkable  manner,  and  the  fossils  gave  irrefutable  proofs 
of  the  Deluge.  But  after  this  first  period  of  harmony  between  theolo- 
gians and  geologists,  there  followed  another  period  of  bitter  enmity; 
the  former  geological  theories  were  found  to  be  untenable,  and  the  newly 
obtained  geological  results  seemed  to  be  in  hopeless  contradiction  witn 
the  Bible.  Now  we  are  living  in  the  third,  and  to  all  appearance,  the  last 
period,  one  of  honourable  peace  ;  theologians  do  not  claim  to  find  in  the 
results  of  geological  inquiry  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  Biblical 
record,  but  they  can  prove  that  these  results  in  no  way  contradict  the 
statements  of  the  Bible  when  these  are  rightly  understood.  The  boun- 
daries of  both  sciences  have  been  now  fixed ;  this  was  omitted  or  was 
probably  impossible  before;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  if  the  two 
sciences  will  meet  each  other  openly,  the  boundaries  and  limits  of  both 
can  be  decided  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both. 
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I  think  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  mankind  will  have  a  similar 
fate.  Cuvier  and  his  followers  thought  they  had  found  geological  proofs 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  Biblical  chronology  :  that  was  the  first  period. 
Their  views  proved  erroneous,  and  we  are  now  living  in  the  second 
period,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  hopeless  contradiction  between  the 
theories  of  geologists  and  not  only  the  Biblical  statements,  but  also  the 
views  on  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  held  by  historians  and  believed 
to  be  admissible  by  exegetes.  May  we  not  expect  in  this  case  also 
a  third  period,  in  which  the  progress  of  research  will  show  that  although 
we  must  not  expect  geology  to  confirm  the  so-called  Biblical  chronology, 
geologists  will  not  be  abMto  dispute  the  chronology  which  is  historically 
vouched  for  and  admitted/by  the  Bible  ? 

At  all  events  we,  as^rue  Christians,,  know  that  all  contradictions 
between  nature  and  the  Bible  are  only  apparent,  and  are  caused  by  the 
mistakes  of  men  of  science  or  of  exegetes,  and  that  although  learned  men 
may  not  yet  have  succeeded  in  removing  these  apparent  contradictions, 
yet  the  teaching  of  the  earth's  strata  can  never  really  gainsay  that  which 
is  gathered  from  the  leaves  of  the  Bible. 


History  of  Interpretation,  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  the  Year  1886  on  the  Foundation  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Bampton.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.R.S.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

THIS  book  is  like  most  of  Archdeacon  Farrar's  works — a  mass  of 
erudite  matter  rhetorically  worked  up.  By  a  history  of 
interpretation  Dr.  Farrar  means  a  biographical  notice  of  the  chief 
interpreters  of  Sacred  Scripture,  classified  in  various  schools.  The 
author  purposely  excludes  from  his  work  any  treatment  of  theories 
of  inspiration  or  systems  of  interpretation.  And  yet  it  is  manifest 
that  the  value  of  ]Jr.  Farrar's  work  as  an  historian  of  interpretation 
must  be  largely  affected  by  his  own  particular  views  of  inspiration 
and  interpretation.  The  reader  will  then  naturally  seek  to  gather 
from  incidental  remarks  and  general  tone  what  Dr.  Farrar's  real 
position  is  in  regard  to  these  vital  points.  Dr.  Farrar  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  that  "  branch  *'  of  the  Anglican  Church  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  '^  breadth ;  "  to  use  the  words  he  applies  to  another 
member  of  that  branch,  he  is  "one  of  those  moderate  divines 
abusively  called  Latitudinarian."  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  he  has  low,  or  rather  he  would  prefer  to  call  them,  broad 
views  of  inspiration.  Sacred  Scripture  "  contains" — ^not  is — the  word 
of  God.  Inspiration  is  not  plenary — that  is,  extending  to  all  its  parts 
— nor  does  it  imply  anything  like  infallibility.  St.  Austin's  difficulty 
■about  the  admixture  of  error  with  what  is  inspired  does  not  trouble 
Dr.  Farrar.  In  his  view  inspired  writers  were  no  more  preserved 
*om  error  than  from  ill-temper  : 

Inspiration  can  only  be  confrised  with  verbal  infallibihty  by  ignoring 
the  most  obvious  facts  of  language  and  history.  Christ  only  is  the  truth. 
IHe  alone  is  free  from  all  error  (p.  xxiii.). 

Then,  toO;  as  an  interpreter  Dr.  Farrar  is  thoroughly  Protestant ; 
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be  admits  only  one  sense  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  literal,  which  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  private  judgment.  His  grand  principle  of 
exegesis  is  that  the  *^  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  like  any  other  book." 
It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  ideas  Dr.  Farrar  should  describe 
the  history  of  interpretation  as  truly  "  melancholy  " — a  record  of 
the  "  aberrations  '*  of  well-meaning-  but  ignorant  men.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Fathers  and  schoolmen  are  condemned,  while  Luther 
and  Calvin  are  extolled.  Great  Catholic  commentators  like 
Cornelius  ^  Lapide,  Estius,  Maldonat,  and  Calmet  are  passed  by 
without  a  word.  History  written  on  such  lines  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect  and  unfair  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  treating  of  modern 
theories  Dr.  Farrar,  after  the  manner  of  his  school,  has  a  provoking 
facility  for  running  with  the  hare  of  orthodoxy  and  hunting  with 
the^ hounds  of  advanced  criticism.  Whilst  we  condemn  the  hookas 
a  history,  we  willingly  admit  that  it  contains  much  that  is  interest- 
ing, and  that  the  notes  are  a  mine  of  valuable  information.  One 
cannot  but  remark  how  changed  are  the  fortunes  of  the  Septuagint 
version.  Once  it  was  thought  to  have  had  a  miraculous  origin,  and 
to  have  been  an  inspired  translation.  It  was  the  Bible  of  the 
Fathers,  the  Vulgate  of  the  early  Church.  Now  it  is  accounted 
simply  as  a  Greek  Targum,  the  work  of  different  interpreters  at 
difierent  times,  and  of  most  unequal  merit.  How  changed,  too,  is 
the  whole  spirit  of  exegesis  !  Ancient  interpreters,  regarding  the 
sacred  writers  as  passive  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ignored 
the  human  element  and  abounded  in  the  mystical  sense.  Moderns 
too  often  ignore  the  divine,  and  refuse  to  rise  above  the  dull  level  of 
human  literalism.  To  the  ancients  inspiration  was  identical  with 
revelation,  and  its  language  was  that  of  verbal  dictation  from  above. 
To  many  moderns  it  is  little  more  than  a  partial  preservation  from 
error  in  regard  to  faith  and  morals,  and  its  language  is  but  the 
tongues  of  men.  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  that  in  the  falsehood  of 
extremes  eighteenth  century  Protestants  went  beyond  anything 
found  in  Catholic  writers.  Bibliolatry  then  became  the  Protestant 
cultus,  and  the  divinity  of  Hebrew  vowel  points  a  Protestant  dogma. 
It  is  pleasing  to  notice  in  Dr.  Farrar's  eighth  lecture  the  utter 
collapse  of  some  schools  of  biblical  rationalism.  This  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  quoted  words  of  Meyer  : — 

We  older  men  [he  said]  have  seen  the  day  when  Dr.  Paulus  and 
his  devices  were  in  vogue ;  he  died  without  leaving  a  disciple  behind 
him.  We  passed  through  the  tempest  raised  by  Strauss,  and  with  what 
a  sense  of  solitariness  might  its  author  now  celebrate  his  jubilee !  We 
saw  the  constellation  of  Tiibingen  arise,  and  even  before  Baur  had 
departed  its  lustre  had  waned.  A  firmer  basis  and  a  more  complete 
apprehension  of  the  truth  were  the  blessings  which  these  waves  left 
behind  them  (p.  418). 

At  the  close  of  his  fifth  lecture  Dr.  Farrar  seems  to  be  troubled 
with  some  remorse  for  the  depreciatory  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  the  biblical  labours  of  the  schoolmen  ^   for  he  says  that  *'  it  is 
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always  an  evil  to  create  any  discontiimitv  between  ourselYes  and 
the  past."    And  he  seeks  to  make  amends  "by  saying  : 

Nothing  can  be  more  beantifol  than  the  character  and  example  of 
many  of  uie  schoolmen,  nothing  keener  than  their  intellectual  snbtletj, 

nothing    more    admirable  than   their  unwearied  diligence If 

they  had  left  nothing  else  to  the  Church,  they  have  left  the  best  of  all 
legacies — the  legacy  of  holy  lives  and  an  immortal  example ;  the  legacy 
of  men  who  during  years  of  unselfish  sincerity  spumed  delights  and  Hved 
laborious  days.  The  writings  of  some  wiQ  be  always  valuable  for  the 
spirit  of  deep  devotion  which  they  breathe,  for  high  moral  teachiDg,  for 
profound  philosophical  and  theological  investigation.  But  their  lives 
were  better  than  their  learning  (p.  301). 


The  Castle  of  Coetquen ;  or^  Patira,  Translated  firom  the  French  of 
Raoul  de  N AVERY  by  A.  W.  Chktwode.  Dublin :  M.  H. 
Gill  &  Son.    1886. 

M  RAOUL  DE  NA\TERY'S  stories  of  adventnre  and  mystery 
.  are  very  popular  amono^t  French  Catholic  readers.  Several 
of  them  have  already  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  and  we  welcome 
the  latest  of  these  translations,  "  The  Castle  of  Coetquen,"  as  a 
useful  addition  to  our  lighter  Catholic  literature.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid  in  Brittany ;  it  is  brightly  told,  and  full  of  stirring 
events  that  carry  on  the  reader's  interest  to  the  end.  The  trans- 
lator's work  has  been  done  exceedingly  well.  There  are  very  few 
sentences  that  suggest  the  idiom  of  the  original. 


The  Choice  of  Books  and  other  Literary  Essays.     By  Frederic 
Harrison.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

THIS  is  a  charming  volume,  dealing  solely  with  books,  art,  and 
history.  The  essays  are  not  all  new  ;  the  larger  part  of  the 
one  on  books,  for  instance,  and  the  whole  of  that  on  St.  Bernard, 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  but  the  remainder  of  the  volume, 
comprising  papers  on  "  Culture,"  Froude's  "  Life  of  Carlvle,"  **  The 
Life  of  George  Eliot,"  "  Historic  London,"  *^  The  Esthete,"  and 
others,  is  reprinted  from  contemporary  reviews.  If  Mr.  Harrison 
had  given  us  only  the  deliffhtM  chapters  on  books,  we  should  have 
had  abundant  cause  to  oe  grateful  to  him.  They  are  full  of 
evidences  of  extensive  reading  and  careftil  analysis,  and  generally 
of  both  mature  judgment  and  good  taste.  In  this  age  of  steam- 
printing  and  rapid  book-making  there  is  gfreat  danger  of  the  un- 
guided  reader  taking  his  books  much  at  random,  and  oecause  they 
are  there,  and  of  thus  imbibing  much  that  is  useless,  and  even 
prejudicial.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  here  offers  himself  as  a  guide  ; 
and  there  are  probably,  at  least  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  few 
men  of  our  generation  better  fitted  to  guide.     He  here  says  much. 
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and  says  it  well,  on  the  choice  of  books.  Trivial  and  trashy  books 
are  to  be  passed  by,  and  the  **  great  books  "  of  the  world — books 
into  which  great  minds  have  poured  their  riches,  are  to  be  chosen. 
Garbage  is  to  be  avoided,  and  only  wholesome  food,  fit  for  man's 
high  intellectual  nature,  to  be  sought  for  and  valuedL  With  these 
excellent  principles  we  cordially  agree ;  and  we  not  seldom  agree 
also  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  estimate  by  them  of  particular  books. 
There  are  several  of  the  miscellaneous  essays  in  the  volume  which 
we  have  read  with  pleasure  ;  the  one  in  which  the  author  inveighs 
against  the  present  mania  for  pedantic  re-spelling  of  familiar  names 
is  as  amusing  as  it  is  sensible.  There  is  one,  a  singularly  beautiful 
essay,  which  we  must  at  least  name — the  one  on  "  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux :  a  Type  of  the  Twelfth  Century."  St.  Bernard,  the  gentle 
ascetic,  the  pure-minded  monk,  the  warm-hearted  friend,  the 
eloquent,  fascinating  preacher,  has  taken  captive  the  heart  and 
imagination  of  Mr.  Harrison ;  and  he  writes  of  this  Catholic  saint 
with  enthusiastic  admiration.  To  any  one  who  can  respond  to  the 
united  charm  of  culture,  refined  taste,  and  the  melody  of  beautiiiil 
English  writing,  the  perusal  of  many  of  these  essays  will  be  a  real 
enjoyment. 

A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesiis  Christ,  By  Emil 
ScHtRER,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Translated  by  Sophia  Taylor  and  the  Rev.  P.  Christie. 
Vol.  III.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1886. 

WE  gladly  welcome  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  this 
most  valuable  work.  This  volume  gives  the  fullest  informa- 
tion about  the  literature  current  in  Palestine  about  the  time  of 
Christ.  How  useful  such  information  is  to  the  Scripture  student 
goes  without  saying.  The  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Assumption  of 
Moses,  quoted  in  St.  Jude's  Epistle,  have  a  strange  history.  The 
former  was  lost  to  the  world  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  then 
was  found  in  Abyssinia  by  Bruce  in  1773.  The  latter  we  owe  to  the 
eminent  Dr.  Ceriani,  who  discovered  an  old  Latin  version  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in  1861.  Before  this  discovery  the 
work  was  known  only  from  fragments  and  quotations  in  the  Fathers. 
Professor  Schiirer  discusses  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
Maccabean  Psalms.  He  claims  "  a  wide  consensus  of  opinion  "  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  at  least  four  Psalms  (43,  7Q,  78,  and  82). 
*^  The  real  point  at  issue  is/*  he  says  "  not  whether  there  are  any 
such  Psalms  at  all,  but  only  how  many  of  them  there  are.  But  the 
bearing  of  the  whole  question  on  the  Jewish  Canon  he  does  not 
discuss.  Both  Judith  and  Tobias  are  referred  to  the  Maccabean 
age.  All  historic  truth  is  denied  to  them ;  they  are  simply  hortatory 
narratives  with  a  moral  purpose.  The  Book  of  Daniel,  too,  is 
accounted  by  Dr.  Schiirer  as  "  pseudepigraphic,"  the  work  of  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  opinion 
is,  he  says,  held  "  by  all  expositors  of  the  present  day — that  is,  by  all 
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who  are  not  hampered  by  dogmatic  predilection/'  It  is  disappoint 
ino-  to  find  that  Dr.  Schiirer  ignores  alike  Dr.  Pusey's  learned 
defonce  of  Daniel  and  the  discoveries  of  Assyriologists^  which  at  the 
lowest  estimate  prove  that  Daniel  could  not  have  been  written  in  the 
Maccabean  age. 


St.  Paul  the  Author  of  tJie  last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Second  Gospel,     By 
Howard  Hebeb  Evans,  B.A.    London  :  J.  Nisbet.     1886. 

REALLY  Mr.  Evans  is  to  be  congratulated  on  attaining  a  distinc- 
tion much  sought  after  by  scholars ;  we  mean,  of  course,  the 
honour  of  making  an  original  discovery.     That  St.  Paul  had  some 
sort  of  connection  with  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  was  suspected 
by  some,  even  before  Mr.  Evans  set  himself  to  prove  that  the  real 
author  was  St.  Paul.     But  we  feel  sure  that  no  one,  not  even  Dean 
Buro-on  himself,  the  learned  defender  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of 
St.  Mark,  had  the  slightest  idea  that  these  verses  are  really   the 
Postscript  to  the  Second  Gospel  added  by  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.     It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  fiill  force 
of  Mr.  Evans's  arguments  in  support  of  his  amazing  conclusion. 
First  we  learn  from  his  letter  to  Timothy  that  inasmuch  as  he  sent 
for  books  and  parchments  "  St.  Paul  was  planning  some  literary 
undertaking."    That  he  asks  also  for  St.  Mark ;  that  he  had  botn 
*' the  needful  authority"  and  "the  literary  ability"  to  compose  the 
verses.     Again,  as  Mr.  Evans  triumphantly  asks,  "  who  could  write 
as  naturally  about  taking    up  serpents  without  suffering  injury 
(Mark  xvi.  17),  as  St.  Paul,  who,  after  his  shipwreck  at  Melita, 
when  a  viper  fastened  on  his  hand, '  shook  off  the  beast  into  the 
fire  '  "  ?  (Acts  xxviii.  3-6).     But  the  most  ingenious  proof  is  drawn 
from  the  connection  of  St.  Paul  with  Philip's  daughter  (Acts  xxi.  8) 
who  afterwards  told  Papias  about  Justus  Barsabas  and  the  deadly 
poison  which  Barsabas  drank  without  hurt.     No  doubt  they  told 
SSt.  Paul  also  of  this  very  occurrence.    When,  then,  we  find  in  the 
last  verses  of  the  Second  uospel  the  words,  "if  they  drink  any  deadly 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them,"  what  can  be  **  more  natural "  than  to 
conclude  with  Mr.  Evans  that  St.  Paul,  and  no  other,  was  the  author  ? 


Lectures  on  Mediceval  and  Modem  Uisiory.  By  William  Stubbs, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester,  &c.  &c.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
1886. 

IN  the  preface  to  this  volume  Dr.  Stubbs  remarks  that  "  the 
lectures  were  written  under  the  pressure  of  statutory  compulsion 
and  against  the  grain."  Much,  however,  as  the  public  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  learned  professor  in  his  laboiu's,  we  fear  they  will  ieel 
grateful  for  the  necessity  that  has  j)rocured  for  them  a  volume 
at  once  so  interesting  and  instructive.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  read  through  these    lectures   and  not  be  struck  with 
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the  genuine  enthusiasm  for  historical  studies  displayed  by 
the  author,  an  enthusiasm  that  seems  to  develop^and  intensify^ 
rather  than  diminish,  as  time  goes  on.  Thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject,  minute  knowledge  of  detail,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sound 
judgment  in  arranging  and  drawing  conclusions  from  the  numerous 
facts  to  be  considered,  are  evident  in  every  page  of  the  volume. 

It  would  be  out  of  our  power,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  review, 
to  do  anything  more  than  give  a  faint  outline  of  the  subject  matter 
of  these  lectures,  especially  as  they  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  one  another,  and  are  not  devoted  to  any  single  period  of  history. 
We  propose,  however,  to  discuss  briefly  one  or  two  questions  con- 
cerning the  volume  as  a  whole,  and  then  to  notice  some  points  in  the 
lectures  with  which  we  have  been  particularly  struck. 

Glancing  through  the  volume  before  us,  we  observe  that  some  of 
the  lectures  are  devoted  to  questions  connected  with  historical 
studies  in  general.  Thus,  the  hrst  four  lectures  discuss  the  present 
position  of  historical  studies,  especially  at  Oxford.  They  lay  down 
general  principles  as  to  how  these  studies  ought  to  be  conducted ; 
what  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  what  avoided  in  their  prosecution, 
and  finally  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  history. 
The  remaining  lectures  treat  of  various  historical  questions ;  and 
enter  into  many  interesting  details  upon  special  periods  of  history. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  lectures  discuss  the  characteristic  difference 
between  mediaeval  and  modern  history ;  and,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  (in- 
sisting, as  he  does,  over  and  over  again,  upon  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  history  to  develop  that  faculty  of  the  mind  we  call  judg- 
ment) considers  that  the  study  of  mediaeval  is  more  fitting  than  the 
study  of  modern  history,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  see  where 
he  draws  the  line  between  these  two  periods,  and  in  what  he  con- 
siders they  differ  from  one  another. 

Speaking  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  he  says  : 

It  is  the  beginning  of  modem  as  distinguished  from  mediaeval  history ; 
it  exhibits  in  their  first  definite  and  specialized  forms,  the  forces  that 
constitute  the  dramatic  elements  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  are 
living ;  the  great  powers  in  their  newly  consolidated  condition,  the  balance 
of  which  makes  up  European  history  ever  since. — Lect.  xv.  p.  334 

The  learned  professor  therefore  draws  the  line  between  mediaeval 
and  modern  history  at  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  But  furthermore 
he  considers  that  these  periods  may  be  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  certain  characteristic  differences. 

Mediaeval  history  [he  says]  is  a  history  of  rights  and  wrongs. 
Modern  history,  as  contrasted  with  mediaeval  history,  divides  itself  into 
two  portions  :  the  first  a  history  of  powers,  forces,  and  dynasties ;  the 
second  a  history  in  which  ideas  take  the  place  both  of  rights  and  forces. 
The  point  of  time  at  which  we  should  mark  the  separation  in  the  latter 
is  the  first  French  Revolution.'* — Lect.  ix.  p.  209. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  unprejudiced  student  of  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  can  fail  to  perceive  the  deep  hold  the  ideas  of  right 
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and  wrong  had  upon  men's  minds.  Wars  and  civil  strife  were 
frequent  enough;  but  then,  however  unjustifiable  in  many  cases 
they  may  appear  to  have  been,  we  can  always  point  to  some  well- 
known  and  recognized  principle  of  law  upon  which  they  were  based. 
When  Edward  III.  entered  upon  his  tedious  and  finally  disastrous 
war  with  France,  he  did  so  because  he  declared  that,  on  account  of 
the  Salic  law,  he  was  lawful  king  of  France.  The  two  great  families 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  that  deluged  England  with  blood  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  both  appealed  to 
their  right  to  the  British  crown.  And  so  we  might  multiply 
instances  without  number.  Not  that  all  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  just  and  commendable — many  had  their  origin  in  fraud,  in 
ambition,  and  in  the  desire  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak — 
but  that  we  can  recognise  a  special  power  that  law  and  right  exer- 
cised over  many  minds  in  those  days,  urging  them  to  act  always 
with  at  least  a  semblance  of  right  on  their  side. 

With  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  however,  things  seem  gradually 
to  have  changed.  There  were  still  wars  waged  upon  the  plea  of 
justice;  nay,  more,  there  were  still  just  wars.  JBut  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  were  no  longer  in  the  ascendant.  Statesmen  had  ceased 
to  suppose  that  law  and  justice  could  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  they  aimed  at  bringing  about  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
power ;  for  it  was  power  and  force  that  then  ruled  supreme.  Diplo- 
macy had  become  a  game  between  princes  and  dynasties,  which  bore 
fruit  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  the  thirty 
years'  war,  in  fact  in  all  the  bloodshed  that  took  place  down  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

A  different  principle  seems  to  influence  the  course  of  history  in 
our  own  days.  Dr.  Stubbs  considers  that  this  is  a  period  when  ideas 
take  the  place  of  rights  and  forces.  To  take  an  instance,  we  hear 
much  nowadays  about  the  Russians  entering  India.  This  idea  is 
discussed  in  books  and  articles ;  our  Indian  army  is  organized  in  the 
light  of  it,  our  Empire  in  the  East  is  protected  to  prevent  it ;  our 
relations  with  other  powers,  our  attitude  towards  Russia  herself,  our 
conduct  in  Egypt,  the  state  of  our  army  and  navy,  are  all  influenced 
and  in  part  guided  by  this  idea.  We  take  this  as  an  instance  of 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  course  of  history  in  our  own 
time  is  governed  largely  by  ideas,  **  and  such  ideas,"  as  Dr.  Stubbs 
says,  **  may  be  that  of  Russia  at  Constantinople,  of  a  restored  Poland, 
of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state,  of  universal  voluntaryism,  of  scien- 
tific frontiers." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  lectures  in  this  volume  are  two  that 
treat  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  throw  a  wonderfully  clear 
light  upon  the  policy  of  this  reign,  and  paint  the  character  of  the 
king  in  colours  that  seem  to  us  to  explain  the  many  calamitous  events 
that  occurred  in  it.  Dr.  Stubbs  represents  Henry  as  a  great  man; 
no  mere  puppet  of  parties,  or  victim  of  circumstances,  but  a  man  of 
light  and  leading,  a  power  of  force  and  forethought,  yet  a  man  who 
would  have  been  much  greater  and  better  and  more  fortunate,  if  he 
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had  lived  for  his  people  and  not  for  himself.  Henry  was  a  man  of 
•  intense  self-will,  and  one  who  would  stop  at  nothing*  to  accomplish 
his  object.  He  used  his  ministers  as  long  as  they  served  his  pur- 
pose, he  learned  by  degrees  his  own  power  only  to  exercise  it ;  in 
fact,  he  was  a  man  who  would  be  himself  the  source  and  fountain- 
head  of  jurisdiction  within  his  kingdom. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  deeply  interesting  lectures 
upon  Cyprus,  the  literature  of  Henry  II.'s  reign,  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  history  of  canon  law  in  this  country,  and  recommend 
our  readers,  if  they  wish  to  gain  new  and  interesting  information  on 
these  subjects,  to  read  and  study  this  volume  for  themselves.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  volume  before  us  is  worthy  of  Dr. 
Stubbs,  and  we  trust  that,  amidst  the  labours  of  his  new  charge, 
he  will  find  time  to  continue  his  historical  studies,  and  to  favour 
us  from  time  to  time  with  the  fruits  of  his  researches. 


ITie  Official  Baronage  of  Ehiglandy  showing  the  Succession,  Dignities, 
and  OflGices  of  every  Peer  from  1066  to  1886 ;  with  sixteen 
hundred  illustrations.  By  James  E.  Doyle.  Three  vols.  4to. 
(Dukes — Viscounts).    London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   1886. 

THE  least  commendable  feature  in  Mr.  Doyle's  work  is  a  title 
which  leads  one  to  expect,  on  first  hearinff,  a  sort  of  Debrett. 
A  few  moments'  inspection  of  these  volumes  will  sufl&ce  to  dispel  any 
such  fancy.  Brim  full  of  facts  they  are  indeed,  as  full  of  facts  as  a 
Lodge  or  a  Burke,  but  facts  of  quite  a  different  value  and  import. 
This  book,  indeed,  brings  to  mind  involuntarily  that  vast  repertory 
of  the  history  of  France,  Pere  Anselme's  "  Histoire  g^n^alogique  des 
Pairs  et  des  OflGiciers  de  la  Couronne,"  disburdened,  however,  to  meet 
practical  requirements,  of  the  mass  of  superincumbent  genealogical 
matter  which  makes  Pdre  Anselme's  volumes  so  large  and  so  tedious 
to  consult.  In  these  modest-looking  quartos  we  have  a  worthy 
pendant  to  the  Frenchman's  great  compilation,  and  they  may  keep 
a  good  countenance  in  face  of  his  stately  folios ;  what  is  more,  they 
are  based  on  sources  every  whit  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  the 
Tresor  des  Chartes,  now  in  gTeat  measure  destroyed,  which  he  was 
able  to  consult  in  its  integrity.  Happily  our  own  incomparable 
archives  are  yet  intact,  and  it  is  from  these  that,  burying  himself 
for  long  years,  the  author  has  gathered  the  great  bulk  of  his 
materials.  Mr.  Doyle's  object  is  strictly  practical.  He  has  not  in 
view  the  gratification  of  idle  antiquarian  curiosity  or  the  ministering 
to  the  more  or  less  excusable  vain-glory  of  family  pride.  His 
business  has  been  to  extract  from  rolls  and  records  the  dry  bones  of 
real  history,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  in 
certain  departments  for  the  higher  work  of  the  historian  and 
biographer  5 "  to  relieve  them  of  endless,  often  impracticable  drudgery, 
by  tracing  out  the  official  history  of  each  individual  member  of  the 
peerage  above  the  rank  of  baron  firom  the  Conquest  to  the  present 
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(lay,  on  evidence  of  unimpeachable  authenticity — viz.,  the  very 
official  documents  themselves  by  which  each  digrnity  or  office  was  con- 
ferred or  taken  away.  Thus  the  record  of  offices  and  dignities  is 
the  *^  principal  and  distinctive  subject "  of  the  book,  justilying  the 
somewhat  ill-sounding,  but  in  fact  perfectly  appropriate,  title.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  account  is  confined  only  to  posts  of 
dignity  and  mark ;  nothing  is  too  slight,  if  the  office  be  a  public 
one,  to  be  overlooked;  running  from  nomination  to  a  justice- 
shij)  of  the  peace  to  the  premiership,  from  the  captaincy  of  "20 
men-at-arms  and  20  archers,"  or  the  keepership  of  a  castle  or 
forest,  to  the  wardenship  of  the  North  or  West  Marches,  the 
appointment  as  ambassador  to  France  or  the  Emperor,  or  Guardian 
and  Hegent  of  the  kingdom.  Small  matters  and  great  run  along 
thus  in  odd  but  just  sequence  in  these  pages;  the  appointment  is  the 
thing,  whatever  be  its  nature,  provided  it  be  public,  and  its  date 
determines  the  place  of  its  registration.  Curious  enough  it  is  to 
see  how  many  small  commodities  follow  in  the  wake  of  great  honours, 
and  how  devotion  to  affairs  of  State  is  quite  compatible  with  seriouB 
attention  to  matters,  in  comparison,  of  infinitely  small  concern,  which 
bear  on  private  interest  and  emolument.  Take  for  instance 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  name  well  enough, 
or  ill  enough,  known  in  Court  annals  ;  after  his  creation  in  1564  he 
sedulously  ond  steadily  gathered  up  the  stewardships  or  high 
stewardships  of  the  Honour  of  Pickering,  of  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  of 
the  Forest  of  Snowdon,  of  Harrow,  of  the  bishopric  of  London,  of 
Reading,  of  the  bishoprics  of  Coventry  and  Lichneld  and  Norwich, 
of  Abingdon,  of  Bristol,  of  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  of  the  Honours  of 
Grafton,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  Tewkesbury,  Evesham,  of  the  Honour 
and  Lordship  of  Tickhill,  of  the  Manor  and  Hundred  of  Andover, 
of  the  archbishopric  of  York,  of  St.  Albans,  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury — but  we  must  stop  ;  the  rest  of  the  keeperships,  cham- 
berlaiiicies,  recordships,  may  be  seen  in  the  work  itself  The 
accumulation  of  great  dignities  and  high  offices  is  not  less  surprising  ; 
no  words  of  description  can  give  so  striking  an  idea  of  his  great 
position  and  influence  as  the  utterly  dry  enumeration  in  Mr.  Doyle's 
pages.  In  significant  contrast  with  this  is  the  record  of  his 
compeer,  and,  in  some  measure,  rival,  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  "  a 
goodly  gentleman  ;  "  a  record  of  high  dignities,  yet  strictly  dignities 
of  duty  and  of  trust.  Apart  altogether  from  its  character  as  a  help 
to  the  student  and  inquirer,  many  a  page  of  English  history  is 
presented  in  this  baronage,  in  outline  more  clear,  in  a  way  more 
telling  than  in  the  elaborated  picture  of  the  professed  historian. 

In  a  book  so  bristling  with  detail,  much  depends  on  arrang^ement 
and  the  mere  mechanical  means  t>aken  to  make  reference  easy ;  in 
these  busy  days  a  book  to  be  consulted  must  yield  up  its  information 
readily.  This  Mr.  Doyle,  in  the  thoroughly  practical  spirit  in  which 
he  has  conceived  his  whole  undertaking,  has  thoroughly  understood  ; 
new  lines,  capital  letters,  spaces,  italics,  have  all  been  calculated  for, 
and  if  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  finding  what  is  wanted,  the 
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fault  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  author.  But  even  in  pursuit  of 
the  strictly  useful,  the  agreeable  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
work  bears  such  evident  signs  of  being  exhaustive  that  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  believe  that  the  attempt  here  made  to  collect  a 
complete  body  of  inforjaiation  concerning  the  armorial  bearings, 
crests,  supporters,  badges,  colours  of  the  mediaeval  baronage,  has 
been  successful.  ,  But  passing  over  this  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  vanity  in  a  display  of  the  mysteries  in  which  the 
genealogist  and  herald  delight,  mysteries  which  the  author  takes  care 
to  expound  with  all  the  seriousness  of  a  hardened  antiquary,  we  pass 
readily  to  a  matter  which  those  the  least  versed  in  severe  historical 
studies  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  True  to  the  idea  of 
**  contributing,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  some  aid  which  may  enable  them  the  more 
readily  to  turn  names  into  persons  "  and  living  realities,  Mr.  Doyle 
presents  us  with  a  historic  portrait  gallery,  taken  from  the  best 
originals  extant,  scanty,  of  course,  as  regards  the  earlier  period,  and 
as  authentic  as  the  nature  of  the  sources — manuscripts,  illuminations 
of  monumental  eflBgies,  seals — will  allow.  There  are  representations 
which  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  be  in  any  but  a  very  loose  sense 
likenesses;  but,  as  is  justly  remarked,  what  remains  "  is  to  make  use 
of  the  only  materials  that  exist  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  near 
the  truth  as  is  now  possible."  For  the  post-mediaeval  period  such 
material  is  abundant  and  reliable,  and  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of 
"  giving  a  portrait  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  procured,  gradually 
diminishing  the  number  as  our  own  times  are  approached."  Finally, 
facsimiles  of  signatures  come  opportunely  to  supplement,  some  may 
say  help  to  interpret,  the  drawings. 

It  will  be  seen  how  great  a  boon  has  been  here  conferred  on  the 
historical  student ;  and  it  remains  to  express  a  fervent  hope  that 
the  author,  who  has  at  length  produced  some  of  the  results  of  long 
years  of  toil,  may  be  spared  to  complete  his  task,  and  render  every 
one  interested  in  English  history  still  further  his  debtor  by  producing 
also  an  official  Baronage  of  the  Barons. 


The  Letters  of  Cassiodorus ;  being  a  Condensed  Translation  of  the 
"  Variae  Epistolae  "  of  Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  Senator. 
With  an  Introduction.  By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity College.     London  :  Henry  Frowde.     1886. 

EVERY  student  of  the  history  of  the  later  Latin  Emj)ire  is  familiar 
with  the  twelve  books  of  the  *^  Variae  Epistolae  "  of  Cassiodorus, 
as  the  principal  source  of  information  upon  the  interesting  reign  of 
Theodoric,  "  Gothorum  Romanorumque  Rex,'*  as  he  proudly  styles 
himself  It  is  quite  possible  that,  meeting  with  them  as  *'  Variae 
Cassiod,"  he  may  remain  quite  ignorant  of  their  nature.  Certainly, 
though  they  have  been  used  fairly  and  successfully  in  the  extraction 
of  thq  broad  facts,  and  in  the  principal  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
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them,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one  could  arrive  at  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  writer  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
letters  themselves.  Few  would  suspect  that  throughout  this  luxuriar 
tion  of  oflBcial  utterance  and  diplomatic  form,  there  is  diffused  a  per- 
sonality whicli  gradually  disengages  itself,  and  with  ever- increasing 
attraction  fills  us  with  admiration  and  with  suspicion  by  turns.  Mr, 
liodgkin,  the  translator,  offers  his  book  to  the  student  of  history ; 
doubtless  such  a  one  will  still  find  matter  for  investigation,  and  will 
brinij:  fresh  gleanings  from  a  much-laboured  field ;  but  he  must  hare 
a  dull  sensibility  who  does  not  feel  as  he  peruses  these  letters,  that 
while  the  historic  interest  gathers  round  the  lordly  brow  of  TheodoriCi 
the  human  interest  looks  out  from  the  shrewd  and  not  unkindly 
features  of  his  minister. 

Tsothing  stands  out  more  clearly  from  a  perusal  of  these  letters 
than  that  the  object  of  the  whole  reign  of  Theodoric  was  to  fuse 
together  old  and  new,  to  break  down  the  fear  of  Roman  for  Ooth, 
and  the  contempt  of  Goth  for  Roman.  What  is  more  interesting,  is 
to  see  with  what  penetration  and  foresight,  with  what  liberality  of 
mind  and  fertility  of  diplomatic  resource,  he  worked  for  this  end. 
With  the  crown  of  Italy,  Theodoric  seems  to  have  put  on  the  whole 
Roman  spirit  and  tradition,  and  under  its  inspiration  to  have  laboured 
with  energy  and  persistence  throughout  a  reign  of  thirty- three  years, 
of  which  thirty  were  years  of  fruithil  peace.  To  gauge  the  di&culty 
of  the  task  which  Theodoric  undertook,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the 
word  **  Tertiifi,"  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  excellent  index  of  Mr. 
Hodgkin's  book,  to  follow  up  the  correspondence  bearing  upon  the 
administration  of  this  tux.  !No  more  crucial  test  could  be  applied, 
as  the  tax  known  as  Tcrtiii*  was  demanded  from  every  Roman  who 
held  any  portion  of  that  third  of  the  land  divided  among  the  Goths 
by  Theodoric  in  right  of  conquest  As  might  be  conceived,  such  an 
imposition  was  sorely  trying  to  the  Romans,  and  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  the  administrators.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Letters  that 
not  only  was  this  tax  administered  with  the  strictest  equity,  but  that 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  friction,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
taxed  were  most  carefully  considered. 

A  very  useful  section  of  the  Varite  to  the  student  of  history  is 
that  which  contains  the  forms  of  appointment  to  the  various  offices 
of  the  State.  Accompanied  as  they  are  with  a  little  homily  on  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  paternal  advice  as  to  their  undertaking,  they 
give  a  good  picture  of  tne  scheme  of  civil  government,  and  no  little 
insight  into  the  state  of  society  of  the  ilay.  The  value  of  this 
portion  is  enhanced  by  an  ample  treatise  on  the  official  hierarchy  of 
the  later  Empire,  forming  portion  of  the  translator's  introduction  to 
the  Letters.  This,  together  with  an  exhaustive  index,  makes  his 
book  a  valuable  source  of  reference  for  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs. 

The  first  perusal  of  the  Letters  by  one  not  prepossessed  with 
some  special  purpose  will  be  one  of  pleased  and  growing  wonder. 
There  is  sufficient  variety  of  subject  to  carry  the  interest  to  the  end. 
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Probably,  after  the  special  charm  of  the  Letters  has  been  detected, 
there  will  be  a  neglect  of  the  more  technical  details,  and  those 
passages  will  be  lingered  o\rer  which  are  most  stamped  with  that 
charm.  Many  things  go  to  compose  it.  Given  a  Polonius  with  a 
rare  experience  of  men  and  things,  a  confidence  acquired  by  long 
years  of  office,  a  diffuseness  which  feels  itself  authorized  by  the  royal 
character  which  it  personates,  and  the  result  is  a  delightful  pr^chi- 
pr^cha  on  all  subjects  and  occasions.  He  feels  that  the  character  in 
which  he  speaks  requires  omniscience.  There  must  be  no  mystery 
for  him,  mystery  implies  weakness.  No  occasion  seems  to  him 
unsuited  for  the  display  of  his  encyclopaedic  knowledge.  Indeed  he 
openly  avows  his  intention  of  saying  something  recherche,  and 
prefaces  a  wonderful  story  of  the  cranes  and  the  alphabet  with  the 
following"  flourish  :-^— "  ut  aliquid  studiose  exquisitum  dicere  videa- 
mur  "  (bk.  viii.  let.  1:2).  He  is  never  afraid  that  nis  correspondent  may 
find  his  information  superfluous.  If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  boundaries, 
the  disputants  are  exhorted  to  careful  investigation  by  the  considera- 
tion that  *'  geometry  was  discovered  by  the  Chaldeans."  He  does 
not  hesitate,  in  the  formula  for  the  appointment  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Palace,  an  official  whom  we  might  expect  to  know  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession,  to  exhort  him  to  *^  study  Euclid  ;  get 
diagrams  well  into  your  mind ;  study  Archimedes  and  Metrobius  " 
(bk.  vii.  let.  5).  Amusing  situations  sometimes  arise  from  the 
absence  of  a  sense  of  humour.  Many  interesting  pictures  of 
domestic  and  public  life  are  given.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  the 
milk-cure  for  consumptives  was  in  vogue  even  in  those  days  (bk.  xi. 
let.  10) ;  and  modern  travellers  may  derive  some  consolation  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  officials  and  innkeepers  along  the  Flaminian 
Way,  even  in  the  sixth  century,  were  little  better  than  a  band  of 
robbers  (bk.  xi.  let.  12). 

It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  style  of  the  original  from  Mr. 
Hodgkin's  version.  The  Letters  are  liberally  condensed,  and  there 
results  a  general  freedom  of  style  which  is  wanting  in  the  original. 
The  Latin  is  always  laboured  in  narrative  and  description,  although 
in  exhortation  it  is  sometimes  terse  and  epigrammatic.  In  these 
latter  cases  the  translator  is  not  always  happy.  The  admonition 
given  to  an  official  that,  **  Pio  principi  sub  quodam  sacerdotio 
serviatur,"  is  lamely  rendered  by,  "A  sort  of  holiness  is  required 
from  those  who  hold  office  under  a  righteous  king "  (bk.  i.  let.  2). 
One  obvious  blunder  occurs  in  his  rendering  of  tbe  phrase  ^'  dies 
sacrae  noctis,"  which,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  solemn  adminis- 
tration of  baptism,  obviously  refers  to  Holy  Saturday.  This  the 
translator,  misled  by  a  previous  allusion  to  the  feast  of  St.  Cyprian, 
takes  as  the  vigil  of  that  feast.  Less  pardonable  is  the  stricture 
passed  on  the  Maurist  editor  of  Cassiodorus,  Dom  Garet,  which  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  (bk.  viii.  let.  37,  p.  216).  The 
Letter  is  to  a  Bishop,  inciting  him  to  the  fiilfilment  of  justice  in  a 
case  in  which  the  Bishop  himself  was  implicated.  He  is  admonished 
that  it  is  better  for  him  to  inquire  and  to  put  the  matter  right 
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himself,  than  to  allow  the  case  to  be  brought  before  the  secular 
courts.  The  translator  prefaces  the  Letter  with  the  remark — 
**  Observe  how  the  marginal  note  (in  the  edition  of  the  Benedictine 
Garet)  strains  the  doctrine  of  this  Letter  in  favour  of  the  clergy." 
The  marginal  note  is  as  follows  :  *'  Causae  sacerdotum  a  sacerdotibus 
debeat  terminari."  We  will  give  the  sentence  of  Cassiodorus  against 
which  it  is  placed,  and  also  Mr.  Hodgkin^s  paraphrase,  and  the 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself  which  interpretation  puts  most  strain  on 
the  original.  The  Latin  is — "  Quoniam  causarum  vestrarum  qualitas 
vobis  debet  judicibus  terminari,  a  quo  est  spectanda  magis,  quam 
imponenda  justitia."  The  note  of  Dom  Garet  is  almost  a  verbal 
repetition  of  the  first  clause  of  this  sentence.  The  only  portion  of 
Mr.  Hodgkin's  summary  which  can  be  taken  to  represent  the 
sentence  of  the  original  is  as  follows  :  "  As  it  is  proper  that  causes 
which  concern  you  should  first  be  remitted  to  you  (so  often  employed 
as  judges  to  settle  the  disputes  of  others),  we  called  upon  you,  &c." 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Hodgkin  is  led  into  an  ignis-fatuus  dance  by 
Dahn's  **  Konige  der  Germanen  "  whenever  anything  seems  to  favour 
the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  seculai*  jurisdiction.  The  amount 
of  immunity  granted  is  obvious  enough,  and  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
even  on  purely  political  grounds,  in  the  "king  of  a  race  uifused  to 
hierarchical  distinctions  in  religion.  The  limit  set  to  this  immunity 
is  also  plainly  set  forth  in  these  Letters ;  and  until  some  commen- 
tator denies  that  limit — which  Dom  Garet  certainly  does  not  in  the 
note — Mr.  Hodgkin  would  do  well  to  try  rather  to  show  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  religious  tolerance  of  the  Gothic  monarch. 

Still  we  have  to  be  grateful  for  the  labours  which  have  given  us 
a  compendious  and  interesting  presentation  of  these  Letters.  The 
whole  work  shows  evidence  of  much  research,  and  of  a  thorough 
candour,  which,  far  from  hiding  its  deficiencies,  honestly  proclaims 
them,  and  challenges  discussion  of  its  own  solutions  of  difficult 
passages  by  ofiering  the  original  text  for  comparison. 


The  Book  of  Genesis  :   a  Translation  from  the  Hebrew.      By  F. 
Lenormant.      Translated  from  the  French  with  an  Intro- 
,  duction  and  Notes  by  the  Author  of  "  Mankind,  their  Origin 
and  Destiny."     London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1886. 

THIS  book  is  somewhat  disappointing,  as  it  contains  very  little  of 
Lenormant  and  too  much  of  his  anonymous  translator.  Nor 
is  there  anything  of  particular  value  in  Lenormant's  translation  of 
Genesis.  Certainly  it  was  hardly  worth  to  print  it  twice  over,  first, 
just  as  it  stands  in  the  Massoretic  text,  and  a  second  time  divided  in 
two  parts,  the  Jehovistic  and  the  Elohistic.  This  is  somewhat  gran- 
diloquently called  ''  a  separation  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
text,"  "  an  attempted  restoration  of  the  original  documents  used  by 
the  latest  reviser."  It  hardly  required  a  Lenormant  to  do  this.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  groundwork  of  the  document  theory. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  those  chapters  in  which  both  names,  Jehovah  and 
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Elohimare  united  together.  The  twentieth  chapter  is  a  perplexity,  and 
M.  Lenormant  doubts  whether  he  ought  to  attribute  its  authorship  to 
the  Elohist,  the  Jehovist,  or  the  "  second  Elohist."  M.  Lenormant's 
notes  are  few  and  brief.  The  translator  has  thought  good  to  supple- 
ment them  with  his  own  annotations  without  any  regard  to  Lenor- 
mant's views  elsewhere  expressed.  Hence  one  may  search  in  vain 
throughout  the  book  to  find  Lenormant's  peculiar  theories  about  the 
Deluge,  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  or  the  black  races.  Then,  too, 
the  translator  has  prefixed  a  lengthy  Introduction,  containing  state- 
ments which  we  are  sure  that  Lenormant,  as  a  Catholic,  would  never 
have  approved.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  one  or 
two  or  M.  Lenormant's  special  renderings  of  the  Hebrew.  **  And 
E16htm  said,  Let  the  waters  swarm  with  a  living  pullulation " 
(Gen.  i.  20).  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  xehildah,  nor 
the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet,  until  he  come  to  Shiloh." 
(Gen.  xlix.  9).  To  this,  in  a  note,  he  adds  that  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  text  according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  but  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy  is  still  the  crux  of  commentators. 


Our  Administration  of  India,  Being  a  Complete]  Account  of  the 
Revenue  and  CoUectorate  Administration  in  all  Departments, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Work  and  Duties  of  a  District 
Officer  in  Bengal.  By  H.  A.  D.  Phillips,  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  author  of  **  Manual  of  Indian  Criminal  Law,"  &c. 
London :  Thacker  &  Co. 

MR.  PHILLIPS  is  already  known  to  our  readers  by  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  July,  1885,  and 
now  forms  part  of  the  present  volume.  He  is  a  thorough  believer 
in  the  excellence  of  British  rule,  and  his  book  is  a  "  vindication  of 
Indian  administration  firom  the  attacks  of  pessimist  detractors,"  such 
as  ^^  the  imaginative  crew  of  Hyndmans,  Osbornes,  Blunts,  et  Ttoc 
germs  omner  There  are  certainly  few  countries  so  well  governed  as 
India.  The  British  official  is  always  a  man  of  ability,  and  is  anxious 
to  rule  the  natives  justly.  The  amount  of  work  he  gets  through 
puts  to  shame  the  labours  of  his  brethren  in  England. 

The  crack  collector,  man  of  equal  might, 
Reports  all  day,  and  corresponds  all  night. 

And  what  is  his  reward  ? 

Beneath  the  glamour  of  the  East  behold  a  young  English  lad,  full  of 
health,  and  hope,  and  heart,  who  has  complacently  sold  his  birthright  for 
voluntary  exile.  His  youth,  his  manhood,  his  (premature)  age  are 
bartered  for  a  moderate  income  of  money,  a  career  which  involves 
existence  in  a  detestable  and  enervating  climate,  a  life  which  brings 
with  it  the  laceration  of  every  domestic  feeling,  and  the  enforced  separa- 
tion from  every  home  influence  intended  to  soothe,  to  soften,  and  to 
ameliorate  man  s  nature. — l^&w  Indiayhy  H.  J.  S.  Cotton,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Phillips. 

No  wonder  that  the  officials  warmly  resent  the  attacks  made  upon 
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them  by  the  natives  and  their  sympathizers  at  home.  Mr.  Phillipg 
complains  of  ^'  the  dis^aceful  licence  and  disloyalty  of  the  natiye 
press.  Nothing  but  extracts  could  ^ive  the  English  reader  any 
idea  of  its  slanderous  imputations,  its  deliberate  falsehoods,  its  rabid 
virulence,  and  its  rank  sedition.  .  .  .  Sometimes  articles  appear 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as  the  worst  utterances  of  the  worstTrish 
papers.''  Perhaps  this  last  allusion  suggests  the  reason  for  these 
attacks.  The  Hindu's  real  grievance  is  not  that  the  administration  is 
bad,  but  that  it  comes  to  them  in  a  foreign  garb.  If  England  were 
mapped  out  into  "  Eegulation  Districts,"  presided  over  by  German 
"  M«ngistrate-Collectors,"  the  work  of  government  would  be  carried  on 
far  more  efficiently  than  at  present.  Nevertheless,  **  articles  almost  if 
not  quite,  as  bad  as  the  worst  utterances  of  the  worst  Irish  papers  " 
would  appear  in  the  English  papers.  The  bitterest  Tory  would 
rather  be  misgoverned  by  Mr.  Gladstone  than  governed  by  Prince 
Bismarck.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Phillips  is 
wanting  in  sympathy  with  the  natives.  His  treatment  of  the  land 
question  disproves  this,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  his 
book.  The  following  extract  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  his 
method : — 

The  land  question  in  India  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  and  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  same  question  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  even  Ireland.    The  legal  basis  of  recent  land  legislation  in  Ireland 
is,  as  in  Prussia,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  prescriptive  possession, 
even  under  a  title  of  mere  tenancy,  confers  a  right  to  continuance  of  snch 
possession.     The  same  principle,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  **  at  a 
fair  judicial  rent,"  has  been  thoronc^hly  recognized  and  acted  upon  in 
India This  principle  formed  the  basis  of  the  conversion  oi  copy- 
holds in  England  from  being  tenancies  at  will  into  tenancies  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  should  be  applied  to  check  the  system  of  "  clearances  "  in  uie 
Highlands,  where  the  right  of  the  crofters  to  continue  in  possession  rests 
on  the  original  community  of  possession  by  the  tribe,  and  is  fortified  by 
an  almost  immemorial  continuance  of  possession  by  each  family.     Im- 
mense areas  have  been,  and  are  bein^,  converted  into  grouse-shootings 
deer-forests,  &c.,  a  process  which  mvolves  the  removal  of  the  small 
tenantry,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  puts  a  stop  to  grazing  of  cattle  or 
sheep.    The  landowners  find  the  game  rents  more  profitable  than  the 
farming  rents ;  but  the  nation  sufiers  a  diminution  in  the  employment  of 
labour  and  in  the  production  of  food.    To  do  Hindu  landlords  justice,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  whatever  their  other  failings  may  be,  such  eject- 
ments would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  their  ideas  and  feelings.    As  for 
Indian  revenue  officers,  whether  sportsmen  or  no  sportsmen,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  previous  leanings,  predilections,  and  politics,  their  life, 
training,  and  surroundings  are  such  that  they  cannot  but  keenly  sympa* 
thizc  with  the  fullest  extension  of  tenancy  right.     A  right  to  continue 
in  possession  at  a  fair  rent  is  the  basis,  the  prop,  the  very  essence  and 
8i7w  qua  non  of  agricultural  Ufe  in  India.  It  would  be  well  for  the  mother 
country  if  in  this  respect  she  were  as  far  advanced  as  her  Indian  depen- 
dency (pp.  39,  40). 

Mr.  Phillips  dedicates  his  work  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  "  in 
recognition  of  his  interest  in  India  and  solicitude  for  the  wel&re  of 
two  hundred  million  British  Indian  subjects." 

T,   B.    SCANNELL. 
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The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Vol.  XXV. :  ^'  The  Laws  of  Manu." 
Translated,  with  Extracts  from  Seven  Commentaries,  by  G. 
BtHLER.  Vol.  XXIX.:  "  The  Grihya-s^tras :  Rules  of  Vedic 
Domestic  Ceremonies."  Translated  by  Hermann  Olden- 
berg.     Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press.     1886. 

THE  translations  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  under  the 
general  title  of  *'  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East "  are  of  very 
various  degrees  of  merit.  Professor  Whitney  has  lately  shown,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Philology ,  that  Professor.  Max  Muller's  two 
volumes  of  versions  from  the  Upanishads  ("  Sacred  Books,"  vols.  i. 
and  xiv.)  are  far  from  being  satisfactory  interpretations  of  the 
original  texts.  In  the  pages  of  this  review  Professor  De  Harlez 
published  some  time  ago  a  very  severe  criticism  of  M.  J.  Darmes- 
teter's  translation  of  the  VendidM  ("  Sacred  Books,"  vol.  iv.). 
The  best  Arabic  scholars  do  not  accept  the  late  Professor  Palmer's 
Introduction  to  the  Koran  (*' Sacred  Books,"  vol.  vi.)  as  representing 
the  view  of  the  most  competent  authorities  on  the  subject ;  and  in 
another  of  the  introductions  ("  Sacred  Books,"  vol.  viii.)  the  trans- 
lator puts  forward  an  untenable  view  on  the  date  of  the  Bhagavad- 
gM.  On  the  other  hand,  the  series  contains  much  excellent  work. 
Professor  Btihler's  version  of  "  The  Laws  of  Manu,"  one  of  the  latest 
volumes  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  a  work  of  sterling  merit. 
There  is  a  very  full  introductory  essay,  and  the  translation  is  accom- 
panied by  a  long  series  of  extracts  from  the  best  native  com- 
mentaries. 

"  The  Laws  of  Manu  "  form  one  of  the  most  important  works  in 
the  whole  circle  of  Sanskrit  literature.  It  presents  a  picture — 
probably  in  many  points  an  ideal  rather  than  a  real  picture — of  the 
Brahmanical  organization  of  Indian  society  some  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  Until  comparatively  recently  the  native  estimate  of  the  ag-e  of 
Manu  was  accepted  by  European  scholars,  and  it  was  spoken  oi  as  a 
work  dating  from  a  period  of  two  or  even  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  comparatively  modern  recast  of  a 
more  ancient  work.  The  very  language  in  which  it  is  written 
forbids  us  to  throw  it  back  into  the  earlier  ages  of  Aryan  develop- 
ment in  India,  or  to  regard  it  as  representing  the  primitive  organiza- 
tion of  the  race  which  produced  it,  though  of  course,  like  all  ancient 
codes,  it  abounds  in  vestiges  of  a  time  much  earlier  than  that  in 
which  it  was  composed.  Authors  who,  like  P^re  Thebaud,  appeal  to 
Manu  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  our  race,  are 
very  strangely  in  error. 

Dr.  Oldenberg's  volume  of  "  Grihya-sAtras  "  contains  four  of  those 
curious  codes  of  Hindu  domestic  ceremonies.  A  second  volume  is 
promised,  with  a  general  introduction  to  the  whole  collection.  The 
^^  Grihya-sfltras "  are  of  interest  as  showing  how  religion  in  India 
is  made  to  penetrate  into  every  phase  of  family  life,  each  having  its 
own  ceremonial,  of  which,  as  a  rule,  the  father  is  the  high  priest.  The 
greater  part  of  these  ceremonies  do  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of 
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traditional  charms  and  spells,  but  the  underlying  idea  of  worship 
sometimes  comes  out  in  a  very  striking  way,  as  when  A^val^yana  says : 
"  Even  he  who  only  puts  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  fire  fiill  of  belief, 
should  think,  *  Here  I  offer  a  sacrifice,  adoration  to  that  deity.'  *' 


Future  Probation,     A  Symposium  on  the  Question,  "  Is  Salvation 
Possible  after  Death  ?  "    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

THE  "  papers ''  which  make  up  this  book  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Homiletic  Magazine.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  their  republication  will  do  any  good.  It  is  probable, 
rather,  that  they  will  only  help  to  spread  the  more  that  disoelief  in 
the  eternity  of  hell  which  is  readily  taken  up  by  a  sinning  genera- 
tion. They  will  aid  in  the  propagation  of  the  heresy  so  lately 
revived,  or  at  least  in  a  great  measure  popularized,  by  that  tinselly, 
rationalizing,  and  untrustworthy  writer,  Archdeacon  Farrar.  It  is 
true  that  one  of  these  '*  papers "  is  by  a  clear-headed  theologian, 
Bishop  Weathers,  in  which  he  gives  a  lucid  exposition  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  this  may  somewhat  counteract  the  false 
teaching  of  most  of  the  rest ;  but  error  is  often  more  acceptable  to 
fallen  human  nature  than  truth. 

There  are,  however,  two  advantages,  from  another  point  of  view, 
of  this  republication.  The  first  is,  that  it  becomes  apparent  to  any 
honest  inquirer  from  perusing  these  '*  papers,"  into  what  a  quagmire 
of  confusion  theologians  outside  the  Catholic  Church  inevitably 
fiJl,  when,  without  any  guide  but  themselves,  they  begin  to  discuss 
any  important  religious  question.  There  is  evident  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  writers  an  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  sin, 
and  therefore  of  the  punishment  due  to  it.  Among  them  is 
Richard  Littledale,  D.D.  He  distinguishes  himself  by  differing 
on  this  important  question  firom  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister.  He  ranges  himself,  of  course,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  states,  at  p.  203,  that 
"  no  dogmatic  decree  of  the  universal  Church  can  be  produced  in 
support  of  that  (the  stricter)  view."  But  is  that  a  proof  that 
this  view  was  not  always  taught  ?  Dr.  Littledale,  is  evidently 
not  much  of  a  theologian.  Is  a  dogmatic  decree  necessary  for 
every  revealed  truth  ?  Has  he  never  heard  that  a  dogmatic  decree 
is  not  made  except  to  contradict  some  heretical  statement  of  a 
truth  already  taught?  There  was  no  dogmatic  decree  regarding 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  until  the  fourth  century,  yet  was 
it  not  a  truth  always  taught  ?  There  are  many  truths  regarding 
which  there  have  been  no  dogmatic  decrees.  Again,  he,  as  well 
as  others,  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a 
"probation"  after  death.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that  after  death 
himian  nature  no  longer  exists  in  its  completeness  ?  There  is  only 
the  soul,  the  separated  form.  Therefore  its  acts,  whatever  they 
might  be,  would  not  be  human  acts.  Hence,  at  death  the  time  for 
** proving"  the  man — that  is,  the  soul  and  body  united — is  over  (see 
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"  Summa  contra  Gentiles/'  book  iii.  c.  144.)  To  Dr.  Littledale  the 
idea  of  this  life  being  a  ^'  probation  "  is  quite  unacceptable.  The 
reason  he  gives  is  rather  wonderful.  "  It  suggests,"  he  says,  "  an 
untenable  analogy,  and  one  out  of  keeping  with  full  recognition  «of 
divine  wisdom.  For  what  it  in  fact  implies  is  that  God  does  not 
know  how  he  [man]  will  turn  out,  and  has  to  watch  our  conduct  in  this 
world  before  being  able  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  our  final  destiny  " 
(p.  209).  This  is  somewhat  puerile  reasoning,  we  think.  Life  may 
surely  be  a  time  of  *'  probation  "  in  the  obvious  sense  of  man's  will 
being  tried  in  his  choice  of  good  or  evil,  God  well  knowing  the  while 
the  final  result.  At  p.  213  Dr.  Littledale  speaks  in  a  characteris- 
tically coarse  and  irreverent  way  of  St.  Augustine's  view  of  unbaptized 
infants.  At  p.  222  he  alludes  to  the  "  view  current  in  mediasval 
times,"  which  he  misrepresents  in  his  usual  masterly  manner.  No 
one  can  trust  Dr.  Littledale  when  he  speaks  of  Catholic  saints  or 
Catholic  doctrines. 

The  second  advantage  that  may  possibly  come  from  the  republica- 
tion of  these  "  papers  "  is  that  tnose  who  have  eyes  to  see  will  dis- 
cern the  necessity  of  having  an  infallible  authorized  guide  to  int.erpret 
for  men  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God.  A  number  of  non-Catholic 
theologians  set  to  work  to  give  their  views  about  a  most  important 
question,  and  the  result  is  cuaos. 

Bishop  Weathers'  article  stands  apart,  clear,  logical,  coherent,  and 
weighty,  because  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Legendary  History  of  the  Cross :  a  Series  of  Sixty-four  Woodcuts 
from  a  Dutch  book  published  by  Veldener,  a.d.  1483,  with  an 
Introduction.  Written  and  illustrated  by  John  Ash  ton. 
Preface  by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.  London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     1887. 

THE  series  of  facsimiles  of  the  old  Dutch  engravings  specified  in 
the  title  are  preceded  by  a  brief  narrative  of  the  finding  of  the 
true  Cross,  reproduced  for  the  most  part  from  Caxton's  version  of 
the  Golden  Legend,  and  of  the  veneration  of  the  various  relics  of 
the  holy  wood,  the  account  of  which  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
fine  work,  "  Les  Instruments  de  la  Passion,"  of  M.  Rohault  de  Fleury, 
who,  after  the  most  minute  and  indefatigable  investigations,  believes 
that  the  Cross  was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  of  pine -wood.  The  results 
of  these  interesting  investigations  are  briefly  summed  up.  They 
aflbrd  ample  refutation  of  Calvin's  assertion  that  the  relics  venerated 
as  pieces  of  the  true  Cross  would  freight  a  ship.  M.  de  Fleury  has 
given  descriptions  and  measurements  of  all  the  known  relics  of  the 
Cross,  and  computes  the  total  bulk  at  *^  3,941,976  cubic  millimetres ; 
thus,  according  to  his  showing,  there  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  Holy  Cross  in  existence."  '*  We  are  credited  in  England  with 
30,516  cubit  millimetres  of  the  Holy  Cross.''  The  relics  are  at 
Isleworth,  Downside  College,  Lord  Petre's,  St.  Mary's,  East 
Bergholt,  Plowden  Hall,  St.  Mary's,  York,  West  Grinstead,  St. 
George's,  Southwark,  St.  Richard's,  Slindon. 
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There  is  a  brief  account  also  included  in  the  volume  of  the  title  and 
the  nails,  and  the  traditions  connected  with  these  relics.  The  author 
might  have  found  space,  we  think,  to  mention  the  beautiful  tradition 
or  iancy  expressed  in  St.  Bonaventure's  "Mirror  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,"  of  how  St.  John  carefully  hid  away  the  nails  in  his  dress 
lest  they  should  chance  to  meet  her  eyes  and  sight  of  them  should 
cause  fresh  anguish  to  Our  Lady. 

The  legendary  history  of  the  tree  destined  to  be  employed  for  the 
Cross  is  also  briefly  noticed  in  the  volume  before  us.  M.  Baring- 
Gould  considers  this  to  be  merely  a  Christian  transformation  of 
Northern  mythological  traditions  referring  to  Yggdrasil,  the  world 
ash-tree,  whose  roots  reached  to  hell  and  whose  branches  spread  to 
heaven.  However  this  may  be,  we  agree  that  the  Cross  myth — i.e., 
the  legend  of  the  Cross  previous  to  the  Crucifixion,  has  been  compara- 
tively little  explored  and  would  probably  repay  study.  Mr.  Ashton's 
little  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  serious  contribution  to  such 
investigation,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  draw  attention  to  the  subject. 


1.  The  First  Century  of  Christianity,  By  Homersham  Cox,  M.A., 
a  Judge  of  County  Courts,  Author  of  **  The  Institutions  of 
English  Government,"  &c.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1886. 

'2,  The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  its  Organization  afid  Institutions  :  being 
the  Croall  Lectures  for  1886.  By  John  Cunningham,  D.D. 
London ;  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 

THE  study  of  Christianity  may  be  undertaken  from  very  mixed 
motives.  Some  minds  may  be  impelled  through  curiosity  pure  and 
simple  to  inquire  into  the  most  marvellous  revolution  whicn  human 
society  has  ever  passed  through.  Others  may  seek  to  discover  in 
ecclesiastical  annals  a  rational  ground  for  the  faith  which  is  in  them. 
"There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  between  these  two  widely 
divergent  classes  of  Church  History  students,  there  exists  many  a 
class  sharply  marked  off  from  its  neighbours  by  the  distinct  peculiar 
views  of  those  who  compose  it.  These  views  need  not  necessarily 
l)e  deserving  of  censure — and  even  where  they  are  unquestionably 
faulty,  those  who  hold  them  may  in  many  instances  have  contributed 
valuable  stones  for  the  building  of  the  Great  Temple  of  historical  truth. 
These  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  times  past  must  ever  command 
our  attention  and  gratitude.  They  are  proofs  of  the  wonderful 
providence  with  which  an  All- Wise  God  makes  every  creature  serve 
to  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom,  and  they  help  to  remind  many 
Catholics  who  waste  their  leisure  and  abilities  on  the  frivolous 
ephemeral  literature  of  the  hour,  that  an  inspection  of  their  spiritual 
title-deeds,  a  looking  over  those  ancient  documents  which  prove 
their  claim  to  be  **the  Children  of  the  Kingdom"  ought  to  possess 
AS  much  interest  for  them  as  for  the  stranger  at  their  gates. 
A  Catholic  who  would  supply  English  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the 
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first  century  somewhat  on  the  lines  followed  by  Mr.  Cox,  but  avoid* 
iug  his  mistakes,  would  render  a  great  service  to  his  co-religionists. 
Mr.  Cox's  book  is  not  without  merits  of  its  own ;  and  those  of  no 
mean  excellence.  His  style  is  pleasing,  clear  and  unembarrassed. 
Order  and  proportion  are  generally  observed.  Authorities  are 
Quoted  copiously  and  rendered  into  easy  flowing  English,  so  that 
tne  reader  is  able  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  nature  and  vfilue  of 
their  testimony,  instead  of  having  to  rely  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  the 
historian.  The  author  has  been  at  pains  to  verify  every  reference^ 
and  has  had  the  very  uncommon  frankness  to  note  the  circumstance 
in  the  very  few  instances  in  which  he  has  cited  authorities  at  second 
hand.  Mr.  Cox's  legal  acquirements  allow  him  to  throw  oc- 
casionally light  upon  some  vexed  point  of  ancient  law  procedure, 
although  the  space  at  his  command  does  not  permit  him  to  marshal 
his  arguments  in  full  force.  He  has  evidently  weighed  the  proa  and 
cons  in  the  discussion  over  St.  Peter's  connection  with  Home,  and 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  side  in  spite 
of  ^*  Plain  Reasons  "  being  against  this  view.  We  could  wish  we 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  this  interesting  work,  but  two  serious 
defects  detract  considerably  from  its  value.  In  the  first  place,  for 
a  writer  to  draw  up  even  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  early  Chris- 
tianity from  which  religious  and  doctrinal  topics  should  be  scrupu- 
lously excluded  is  to  attempt  an  impossibility.  As  well  give  us  the 
play  of  Hamlet  without  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  or  tell 
the  story  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  leave  out  all 
mention  of  the  Test  Act.  Even  Mr.  Cox  could  not  succeed  in  a 
feat  of  this  kind,  and  at  page  68  we  find  him  floundering  in  the 
vexed  doctrinal  question  of  the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  St  James  and  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  A  more 
serious  defect,  and  one  that  accounts  for  Mr.  Cox's  erroneous  views 
on  the  Primacy  and  cognate  matters,  is  the  omission  of  our  Lord's 
life  from  his  pages.  Even  the  public  ministry  of  our  Divine  Saviour 
is  passed  over,  on  what  grounds  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  If  Mr.  Cox 
had  only  read  Father  Coleridge's  volume  on  the  Training  of  the 
Apostles,  he  might  have  acted  differently.  He  would  have  seen 
that  Christ's  mission  was  not  merely  religious  and  doctrinal,  but 
also  disciplinary.  And  had  he  begun  to  study  the  position  assigned 
to  St.  Peter  by  the  Master,  he  would  have  better  understood  how 
St.  Peter  stood  with  relation  to  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

This  same  defect— viz.,  of  supposing  that  Jesus  had  no  hand  in 
forming  the  Church,  that  he  left  his  Apostles  without  any  fixed 
principles  touching  the  constitution  of  His  Kingdom,  and  without 
accustoming  them  to  any  habits  of  discipline  or  deference  to  a  recog- 
nized authority — vitiates  the  whole  of  Dr.  Cunningham's  book,  which 
necessarily  goes  over  the  same  field  that  Mr.  Cox  has  explored.  The 
Scottish  divine  would  seem  to  hold  that  at  our  Lord's  death  all  was 
chaos.  Out  of  this  chaos,  by  laws  best  understood  by  enthusiastic 
evolutionists, 

A  fabric  huge 
Bose  like  an  exhalation  .... 
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and,  if  we  are  to  take  Dr.  Cunninjyham's  view,  as  unsubstantial 
as  changing  in  form  as  any  cloud.  All  the  parts  of  this  miraculous 
construction  do  not  present  kindred  features  of  style,  but  the 
disparity  is  due  solely  to  environment.  Well  may  the  Groall 
lecturer" boast  that  he  has  "reversed  old-fashioned  Church  history.*' 
His  style,  we  regret  to  have  to  say,  might  with  advantage  have  been 
purged  of  "  old-fashioned  "  expressions,  which  savour  more  of  the 
"  Reformers' "  gutter  vocabulary  than  nineteenth-century  scholar- 
ship. Dr.  Cunningham  doubtless  meant  what  he  said  when,  in  his 
preface,  ho  promised  to  speak  even  of  his  opponents  "  without 
asj)erity."  Nevertheless,  the  amenities  of  modern  controver^r, 
even  as  displaj'ed  in  the  columns  of  the  Church  Times,  had  hardly 
prepared  us  for  the  survival  of  the  old-fashioned  nickname  "  Mass- 
mumbling  priests."  That  St.  Augustine  should  with  "savage 
consistency  preach  the  "  inhuman  doctrine  "  of  baptismal  regenera^ 
tion  has  been  too  much  for  the  worthy  professor's  resolution,  and 
with  all  the  consistency  of  an  admirer  ot  the  amiable  John  Knox, 
he  8j)eaks  to  us  of  "  Romish  ecclesiastics,"  sees  in  exorcisms  only 
^'  magic  and  incantations,"  and  cannot  withhold  his  indignation 
at  the  way  in  which  neophytes  were  befooled  in  the  primitive 
Church.  Without  asperity  and  in  wailing  accents,  he  depicts  the 
heartless  disillusioning  that  attended  baptism.  "  For  years  the 
catechumen  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  natal  day,  and  the 
unveiling  of  the  great  mj'stery,  and  now,  when  it  was  unveiled,  he 
must  have  felt  he  was  subjected  to  a  disappointment,  if  not  to  a 
cheat.  There  was  nothing  but  a  cold  bath,  with  a  ceremonial 
mainly  borrowed  from  the  heathen  temples."  The  severe  warning 
contained  in  Matt.  vii.  6  and  the  disciplina  arcani  are  justified 
abundantly  by  language  like  this.  Yet,  distressing  as  it  is  to  read 
Dr.  Cunningham  on  Baptism,  the  pain  is  slight  compared  with  the 
horror  and  repugnance  with  which  his  pages  on  the  Sacrament  of 
Love  must  inspire  every  believer  in  It. 
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1.  The  Great  MeariR  of  Salvation  and  of  Perfection,     The  Incarnation^ 

Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ;  or,  the  Mysteries  of  Faith. 
(Centenary  Edition  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.)  P^dited  by  Rev. 
Eugene  Grimm,  C.SS.R.     New  York;  Benziger  Brothers.     1887. 

2.  A  Mimoir  of  Father  Felix  Joseph  Barhelin,  S.J.     By  Eleakob  C. 

Donnelly.  With  Introduction  by  Kev.  Ignatius  F.  Horstman, 
D.D.  Published  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia.    1886. 

3.  Five  Miruite  Sermons  for  J^ow  Masses.     By  Priests  of  the  Congre- 

gation of  St.  Paul.  Vol.  II.  New  York  :  The  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co.     London:  Burns  &  Gates.     188G. 
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4.  Life  of  Father  J,  B.  M.  Champagnat,  Priest  and  Founder  of  the 

Society  of  the  Little  Brothers  of  Mary.  By  one  of  his  First 
Disciples.  Translated  from  the  French.  London :  Burns  & 
Gates.     1887. 

5.  Sermons  at  Mass*     By  Rev.  Patrick  O'Keeffe,  C.C,  Author  of 
.     "  Moral  Discourses."    Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1887. 

6.  The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St,  Ignatius.     By  Albany  James  Christie, 

S.J.     London  :  Burns  &  Oates.     1886. 

7.  The  Life  of  Brother  Paul  J.  O'Connor.     Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 
.     1887. 

8.  Quadragesima;    or.  Short  Meditations  for  Lent  and  Holy    Week. 

By  a  Brother  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1887. 

9    Tlie  End  of  Man.    In  Four  Books.    By  Albany  James  Christie,  S.J. 
Third  Edition.     London :  Bums  &  Gates.     1886. 

10.  Meditations  on  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  London  :R.Washbourne.  1887. 

11.  The  Love  and  Service  of  Christ  in  His  Poor,  By  the  Bishop  of 
Salford.  Salford:  J.Roberts  &  Sons.  London:  J.  Donovan, 
27  Wellington  Street,  W.C.     1887. 

12.  The  Martyrs  of  England  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  beati- 
fied by  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.     Taken  chiefly  from  Bishop 

Challoner.     London  :  Thomas  Richardson  &  Son. 

13.  Accessus  et  recessus  Altaris.     Ed.  Altera.     Friburgi  Brisgovias : 

Herder.     1886. 

14.  Server's  Missal.  Compiled  by  a  Sacristan.  London :  Burns  &  Oates, 

1.  Two  more  volumes  must  be  noticed  of  the  English  translation  of 
the  works  of  St.  Alphonsus  now  being  brought  out  as  a  "  centenary  " 
homage  to  the  holy  Doctor  by  his  children  in  the  United  States.  The 
"Great  means  of  Salvation  "  is  the  well-known  treatise  on  Prayer,  a 
standard  book  of  ascetical  teaching  for  preachers,  for  directors,  and  for 
the  faithful  at  large.  The  meditations  and  devotions  on  the  Incarna- 
tion, which  make  up  the  other  volume,  are  also  familiar  to  English 
readers,  thanks  to  the  versions  edited  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late 
Bishop  Coffin — whose  translation,  we  observe,  is  followed  word  for 
word  in  this  new  issue.  All  things  are  common  amongst  brethren  ; 
but,  as  literary  information,  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  mention 
this.  One  note,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  has  been  added ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  several  of  the  references  are  omitted.  The  indices, 
however,  in  both  volumes  are  new. 

2.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  Miss  Donnelly's  memoir  of  a 
devoted  priest  leaves  something  to  desire.  It  is,  if  the  word  may  be 
used,  noisy,  and  it  is  discursive — the  production,  evidently,  of  an 
etithusiastic  but  an  unskilled  hand.  But  it  will  be  liked  and  read, 
especially  in  the  circle  where  Father  Barbelin  laboured  and  died. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  left  his  native  land  in  1830  for  the 
United  States,  where  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  spent  most 
of  his  life  at  the  "  old  church  "  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Philadelphia,  and  is 
still  affectionately  remembered.     He  died  in  June,  1864. 
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3.  A  second  volume  of  ''  five  minute  "  sermons  by  the  New  York 
Paulists  \^ill  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  preachers  -who  feel  the  weight 
and  the  heat  of  recurring  Sundays.  There  are  more  than  150 
admirable  short  sermons  in  this  little  book.  Each  sermon  might  aerre 
as  a  *'  skeleton ''  ibr  a  much  longer  discourse ;  though  we  have  a 
wholesome  dread  of  that  process  of  amplification  which  consiBts 
mainly  in  saying  two  or  three  times  over,  more  or  less  weakly,  what 
the  author  says  once  very  effectively.  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  are 
given  for  each  Sunday  of  the  year.  The  only  thing  one  missea  in 
these  addresses  is  that  affective  turn  which  is  so  common  in  St. 
Alphonsus. 

4.  This  biography  of  the  Abbe  Champagnat,  one  of  the  numerooB 
French  priests  who,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  education,  is  a  translation  from  the  French.  Though 
extremely  edifying,  it  is  much  more  than  a  book  of  spiritual  reading. 
It  is  a  serious  and  able  essay  on  the  science  and  art  of  the  Christian 
education  of  children,  exemplified  in  the  career  of  one  who  gave  his 
life  to  it.  Champagnat  was  born  in  the  Loire  in  1789,  and  died  in 
1840.  In  1817  he  began,  at  Lavalla,  an  Institute  which  was,  in  1868| 
approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  under  the  name  of  the  ''Marist  Brothers 
of  the  Schools.."  It  was  in  1852  that  the  first  brothers  of  the  Con- 
gregation came  to  England,  commencing  their  work  in  the  district  of 
St.  Anne's,  Spitalfields.  Their  English  novitiate  was  removed  in 
1874  to  Dumfries.  The  book  is  a  distinct  addition  to  our  educational 
literature.  The  facts  and  information  which  are  gathered  in  the 
introduction  alone  will  make  it  most  valuable  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  catechizing.  The  numerous  list  there  given 
of  French  Congregations  of  men  which  have  education  for  their 
object  will  surprise  the  EngUsh  reader. 

5.  Father  Patrick  O'Keeile  has  here  printed  some  twenty  sermons 
of  six  or  seven  pages  each.  The  book  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

G.  Father  Christie's  version  of  the  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  is 
arranged  for  an  eight  days'  retreat,  and  will  be  found  handy  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  mental  prayer  generally. 

7.  Brother  Paul  J.  O'Connor  owes  some  of  his  fame  to  his  having 
had  the  good  luck  to  act  as  schoolmaster  to  Father  Tom  Burke.  But 
the  reader  will  find  in  this  modest  memoir  an  interesting  glimpse  of 
educational  and  pastoral  work  in  the  West  of  Ireland  forty  years  ago. 
Brother  O'Connor  was  a  leading  member  of  the  "  Brothers  of  St* 
Patrick,"  a  Congregation  founded  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools  by 
Bishop  Delaney,  of  Kildare.  Being  sent  to  Galway  by  Bishop  Doyle^ 
he  laboured  there,  till  his  death,  with  great  zeal  and  self-denial.  His 
correspondence  affords  evidence  of  a  serious,  solid,  and  truly  pioua 
disposition.  He  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom  Ireland  owes  the  strength 
and  vigour  which  has  enabled  her  faith  to  resist  a  far  worse  danger 
than  persecution — the  flood  of  American  religious  radicalism  and 
irreverence  which  threatened  her  some  twenty  years  ago. 

8.  It  is  not  often  we  have  to  welcome  a  book  of  Catholic  devotion 
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from  Messrs.  Blackwood,  of  Edinburgh.  The  author  of  these  medita- 
tions for  Lent  does  not  give  his  name ;  but  thej  are  careful,  solid,  and 
devout.     They  are  published  with  the  authorization  of  the  Ordinary. 

9.  Father  Christie  has  here  printed,  in  a  smaller  form,  a  third 
edition  of  his  metrical  version  of  the  Ignatian  Exercises. 

10.  "  The  following  Meditations,"  says  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  "  are  solid  and  practical."  We  may  add  that  the  writer 
of  this  little  book  has  known  how  to  make  good  use  not  only  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  of  the  numerous  allusions  of  the  Fathers,  and 
especially  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  to  this  blessed  penitent.  The 
manual  is  adapted  for  use  during  a  novena. 

11.  In  this  latest  of  the  Bishop  of  Salford's  "People's  Manuals"  a 
Pastoral  Letter  is  followed  by  seven  chapters,  in  which  the  Bishop 
treats  of  the  Catholic  view  of  poverty,  the  poor  in  England,  the 
spiritual  benefits  derived  from  serving  the  poor,  the  need  of  Catholic 
workers,  and  the  practical  means  of  working  efficiently  in  behalf  of  the 
poor.  We  need  not  say  that  it  is  full  of  devout  suggestions  and  of 
useful  advice. 

12.  Many  readers  will  be  glad  of  this  little  brochure,  in  spite  of  its 
small  print.  For  those  who  cannot  get  the  full  text  of  Challoner  it  will  be 
very  serviceable.   Its  extreme  cheapness  recommends  it  for  distribution. 

13.  Herder,  of  Freiburg,  sends  what  seems  to  be  the  second  edition 
of  a  Latin  **  preparation  and  thanksgiving  *'  for  priests.  It  contains 
all  the  prayers  of  the  Roman  Missal,  the  chief  indulgenced  prayers, 
and  a  large  number  of  devout  formularies.  Some  priests  may  find 
the  Latin  prayers  to  their  taste ;  some  will  not.  The  Latin  of  the 
Missal,  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  St  Thomas  is  a  genuine 
language,  capable  of  all  that  a  language  can  do.  But  this  modern 
Latin  is  simply  French  or  German  masquerading.  We  should  like  to 
protest  against  sucJi  a  form  as  "  Josephe,'*  which  occurs  many  times  in 
these  pages.  The  Vulgate  and  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Church 
rightly  treat  "  Joseph  "  as  indeclinable. 

14.  A  revised  edition  of  Messrs.  Burns  and  Gates'  practical  guide 
for  boys  serving  at  Mass.  It  is  very  difficult  to  condense  rubrics  for 
the  guidance  of  those  troublesome  young  people,  our  servers.  For 
example,  at  the  Elevation  this  manual  says,  **  King  thrice."  The  rubric 
of  the  Roman  Missal  does  not  prescribe  that  the  bell  shall  be  rung 
thrice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  places  it  is  rung  continuously. 
But  of  course  the  boys  must  do  as  the  priest  tells  them. 
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Benedictine  Decree,  The. — The  Decree  of  Benedict  XIV., 
published  for  Holland  in  1741,  is  extended  to  all  the  dioceses  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  Decree  Tameisi  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
has  not  been  published.  {8.  Rom,  et  Univ.  Inquis.  Cong,,  Nov.  25, 
1885.)     Vid,  Irish  EccUs,  Record,  March,  1887. 

Canonization. — The  following*  are  some  of  those  passing  throuo*h 
the  various  stages  : — 

The  Seven  Blessed  Founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Servites  of  Mary. 
Miracles  are  being  authenticated.  Vid,  Tablet,  Feb.  26  and  March  12, 
1887. 

Vincent  Maria  Morelli,  of  the  Theatines,  Archbishop  of  Otranto. 
Writings  declared  to  offer  no  obstacle. 

Fra  Bernard  Maria  Clausi,  of  the  Missions  of  S.  Francis  of  Paola. 
Decree  of  Urban  VIII.  de  non  cultu  declared  to  have  been  observed. 
Blessed  Humile  da  Besignano,  of  the  Reformed  Friars  Minor. 
Case  re-opened. 

Fra  Modestinus,  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  of  the  Alcantarins  of  Naples. 
Writings  revised,  decree  nihil  obsture, 

MgT.  Francis  de  Montmorency-Larol,  Bishop  of  Quebec  from  1648 
to  1688.  Preparations  being  made  for  introduction  of  Cause.  For 
these  last  five  vid.  Tablet,  Jan.  22,  1887. 

Venerable  Liebermann,  Founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.      Vid,  Tablet,  Jan.  1,  1887. 
Blessed  Alphonsus  Rodriguez  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    Miracles 
under  consideration.      Vid.  Tablet^  Feb.  19,  1887. 

Vincent  Pallotti,  Roman  Priest,  Founder  of  the  Pious  Society  of  the 
Missions  known  as  the  Pallottini.  {S.  R.  C,  Jan.  13,  1887.)  Vid, 
Tablet,  Feb.  5,  1887. 

Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon. — Should  they  help  to  vest  the 
celebrant  I  Two  decrees  were  issued,  requiring  the  Deacon  and 
Sub-Deacon  to  do  so — one  to  the  Metropolitan  Neapolitan  Church, 
the  other  to  the  Chapter  of  San  Miniati,  in  both  of  which  places  the 
custom  had  been  followed  from  time  immemorial.  {S.  R.  C.j  April 
23,  1875,  and  Sept.  12,  1884.)     Vifl.  Tablet,  March  12,  1887. 

Division  of  Parishes  in  Southern  Italy. — For  conditions 
reciuired  before  a  parish  could  be  divided  vid.  Ta^Ut^  Feb.  5,  1887. 
{S.  C.  C,  March  27,  1886). 

Duplication  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  Mission  near  Monte 
Casino,  where  one  of  two  priests  is  frequently  sick,  but  with  strict 
limitations.  (.S'.  Cmg.  Cone,  May  29,  1886.)  Vid.  Tablet,  Feb.  26, 
1887. 

English  Martyrs. — A  pontifical  Decretum  Confirmatianis  Cultvs 
of  the  fifty-four  English  martyrs,  who  suffered  in  this  country  from 
1535  A.D.  to  1583,  was  issued  on  Dec.  29  of  last  year.  For  Decree 
and  names  of  the  martyrs,  vid.  Tablet,  Jan.  15, 18o7. 
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Farrar,  F.  W.,  History  of  Interpretation,  noticed,  468. 

Fatalism,  Influence  of,  on  Opinion,  125 ;  Examples  of  Modern  Teaching  on, 
128;  Mr.  Gladstone,  130;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  131;  Character  of  Fatalism, 
134. 

Final  Science,  The,  noticed,  462. 

Formbj,  Rev.  H.,  Monotheism,  noticed,  444. 

Formosa,  Scenery  of,  416. 

Francis  Xavier,  St.,  at  Goa,  111. 

Eraser,  D.,  Synoptical  Lectures  on  Scriptures,  noticed,  456. 

French  Exiles,  The  Story  of  the,  140 :  total  number  of,  144 ;  how  received  ia 
England,  145 ;  Protestant  help,  147 ;  Government  grants  to,  150 ;  grati- 
tude of,  to  England,  155. 

Future  Probation,  noticed,  484. 

Gallenga,  a.,  Italy  Present  and  Future,  noticed,  359. 

Gallienus,  Empire  and  Church  under,  424. 

Gneist,  Dr.  R.,  English  Parliament,  Translation,  noticed,  233. 

Graham,  John  W.,  Nersea,  noticed,  200. 

Grant,  Rev.  Colin  C,  Where  St.  Patrick  was  Born,  334. 

Guigoa,  Abbe,  Consolation  in  Suffering,  noticed,  239. 

Gurney,  Edmund,  Critics  and  Class  Lists,  287. 

Haggard,  H.  Rider,  She,  noticed,  420 ;  Jess,  noticed,  422 ;  Dawn,  noticed,  424, 
Hamilton,  Rev.  A.,  Ancient  and  Benedictine  Customs,  80. 
Harrison,  Frederic,  The  Choice  of  Books,  noticed,  470. 

Joanna,  A  Northern  Lily,  noticed,  199. 

Hazara  Country,  The,  418. 

Hazell's  Encyclopajdia,  1887,  noticed,  454. 

Herchenbach,  W.,  The  Coiner's  Cave,  noticed,  458. 

Hedley,  Bishop,  The  Christian  Priesthood,  noticed,  221. 

Herbert,  Lady  Thekla,  noticed,  458. 

Hergenrother,  Cardinal,  Kirchengeschichte,  noticed,  448. 

Hettinger's  Dante,  Translation,  noticed,  438. 

Hicks,  Rev.  E.  L.,  Life  of  H.  Bazely,  noticed,  461. 

Hodgkins,  T.,  Letters  of  Cassiodorus,  noticed,  477. 

Hiifl'er's  Life  of  St.  Bernard,  noticed,  220. 

Humphrey,  Rev.  W.,  The  Bible  and  Unbelief,  noticed,  219  ;  The  Spouses  of 

the  King,  noticed,  ibid. ;  Christian  Marriage,  noticed,  ibid, 
Hurter,  H.,  Nomenclator  Literarius,  noticed,  221. 
Hypnotism,  428. 


